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Art.  I. — Introductory  Statement. 

I  must  beseech  the  good-natured  public  not  to  ac- 
cuse me  of  trifling  with  them.  When  I  declared,  three 
months  ago,  that  the  publication  of  this  journal  was 
endedy-I  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  resumed, 
much  less  under  my  editorial  care.  I  wished  for  rest, 
and  felt  that  I  needed  it ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  believed 
when  I  say  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  that  I 
reenter  a  career  which  I  then  flattered  myself  I  had 
abandoned  forever. 

Why  I  have  been  induced  to  resume  without  delay 
the  editorial  labors,  which  I  declared  to  be  ended,  does 
not  concern  the  public.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
work  was  doing  good,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
continued. Some  partisan  prints  have  spoken  harshly 
of  it,  since  I  announced  its  discontinuance,  and  this  I 
have  regarded  as  an  indication  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether useless.  The  publisher  has  also  thought  it 
worth  continuing  under  a  business  point  of  view,  and 
as  several  distinguished  literacy  friends,  vhose  contri-' 
butions  cannot  fail  to  be  a  public  benefit^^ave  gener- 
ously proffered  me  their  assistance,  I  have  concluded 
to  go  on  with  it,  and  do  as  well  by  it  as  my  health 
and  ability  will  permit. 
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I  resume  this  publication  under  circumstances  some- 
what different  from  those  under  which  I  commenced 
it.  Before  undertaking  this  Review,  I  had  rendered 
myself,  so  far  as  known,  not  a  little  unpopular,  by  my 
association  with  the  working-men's  party,  and  my  bold 
and  uncompromising  defence  of  the  laboring  classes. 
I  was  obliged  to  stand  alone.  Individuals,  who  en- 
joyed some  reputation  in  the  community,  although  en- 
tertaining views  nearly  coincident  with  my  own,  were 
chary  of  acknowledging  the  fact,  and  would  have 
shrunk  from  recognising  any  periodical,  which  I  should 
conduct,  as  their  organ.  There  was  no  sect  or  party 
that  would  not  have  spurned  my  proffered  assistance. 
I  felt  therefore  that,  in  justice  to  others,  I  must  make 
my  Review  the  organ  merely  of  my  individual  senti- 
ments, so  that,  if  my  heresies  should  incur  reproach, 
no  one  but  myself  would  be  obliged  to  share  it,  and 
if  the  publication  failed,  no  one  but  myself  would  be 
affected  by  the  disgrace  which  always  accompanies  an 
unsuccessful  undertaking. 

But  I  view  the  matter  somewhat  differently  now.  I 
do  not  now  feel  that  I  am  alone,  that  the  work  to 
which  I  am  devoted  is  in  any  sense  peculiar  to  myself. 
They  who  share  my  views,  I  doubt  not,  are  as  willing 
to  cooperate  with  me  as  with  any  one  else.  I  will  not 
now  do  them  the  injustice  to  think  that  they  will  re- 
gard a  periodical,  devoted  to  the  cause  they  approve, 
as  unworthy  of  support  because  I  am  its  conductor. 
The  Review  therefore  ceases  to  be  merely  the  organ 
of  an  individual,  and  aspires  to  the  broad  and  gener- 
ous character,  more  befitting  a  literary  periodical. 
Two  years'  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  there 
is  even  reputation  to  be  acquired  by  a  bold  and  manly 
defence  of  the  general  principles  this  Review  has  put 
forth ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
clearly  and  distinctly  its  leading  design,  and  in  call- 
ing upon  all  those  who  approve  it  to  give  it  a  liberal 
support. 

As  heretofore  this  journal  will  be  devoted  to  Reli- 
gion, Philosophy,  Politics,  and  general  Literature.   In 
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relation  to  all  these  subjects,  it  has  fixed  doctrines, 
which  it  will  labor  diligently  to  bring  out  and  defend. 
What  these  doctrines  are,  may  be  collected  from  the 
two  volumes  already  issued.  But  a  few  words  by 
way  of  explanation,  perhaps,  will  not  be  deemed  im- 
pertinent by  any  class  of  readers. 

The  great  idea,  which  constitutes  the  life  and  unity  I 
of  the  Review,  is  that  of  freedom.  The  Review  is  in-  ' 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freedom  into  all 
subjects,  and  into  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  ap- 
proaches all  subjects  of  thought  with  freedom ;  it 
holds  nothing  too  sacred  to  be  examined,  and  claims 
the  right  to  reject  whatever  cannot  abide  the  test  of 
pure  reason.  But  by  freedom  is  not  meant  lawless- 
ness. Man  is  under  law,  and  under  law  it  is  his  glory 
to  remain,  if  the  laws  to  which  he  is  subjected  be  co- 
incident with  the  decrees  of  Eternal  Justice. 

Into  religion,  as  well  as  other  matters,  it  carries  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Religion  is  a  great  subject. 
Nothing  does  or  can  affect  us  more  intimately.  It 
ought  then  to  be  examined  with  freedom,  though  of 
course  with  an  earnest  and  reverent  spirit.  It  is  only 
by  submitting  religion  to  the  test  of  reason,  in  like 
manner  as  we  do  politics  and  natural  science,  that  we 
can  check  infidelity,  and  recall  the  community  to  a 
firm  and  living  faith  in  Christianity.  In  taking  up 
this  subject,  my  aim  has  long  been,  and  I  trust  ever 
will  be,  not  to  lessen  the  authority  of  religion,  nor  to 
render  it  less  awe-inspiring,  but  to  infuse  into  its 
study  the  spirit  of  liberal  science.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  that  few  things  are  more  influential 
in  stirring  up  hostility  in  the  minds  of  youth  against 
religion,  than  the  misguided  zeal  of  its  friends,  which 
would  withdraw  it  from  the  free  action  of  reason. 
There  is  a  period  in  our  lives,  to  say  the  least,  when 
we  would  know  why  we  believe,  and  when  we  protest 
with  all  the  energy  of  our  nature  against  all  attempts 
to  check  free  thought,  and  to  chain  us  down  to  a  cold, 
formal  assent  to  doctrines,  for  the  reasonableness 
of  which  there  is  nothing  in  our  own  experience  to 
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vouch,  and  which  must  be  accepted  on  an  authority, 
the  legitimacy  of  which  we  do  not  perceive.  It  is  in 
vain,  when  we  are  in  this  state  of  protest,  indignant 
at  all  intellectual  restraint,  to  bid  us  not  examine,  but 
believe.  Whoso  would  render  religion  a  service,  must 
begin  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  mind. 

But  as  to  the  actual  doctrines  inculcated,  saving 
the  forms  in  which  they  may  be  clothed,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend that  they  will  differ  essentially  from  what  has 
been  and  is  the  universal  faith  of  the  Christian  church. 

|As  we  grow  older,  as  we  inquire  more  earnestly,  and 
with  a  broader  experience,  into  religious  matters,  we 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  return  to  the  simple  faith 
of  our  childhood,  and  we  become  less  and  less  inclined 

y^o  depart  from  commonly  received  opinions.  We 
start  in  youth,  strong  in  ourselves,  exulting  in  our  ex- 
uberant life,  confident  in  our  own  resources,  but  desti- 
tute of  experience.  We  have  powerful  intuitions, 
but  no  clear  insight,  no  real  understanding  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  spiritual  nature.  We  know  not  the 
world  we  carry  about  with  us,  and  have  no  presenti- 
ment of  the  wants  which  will  one  day  spring  up  in 
the  unknown  depths  of  the  soul.  The  great  doctrines 
of  religion,  which  have  been  embraced  in  all  ages,  and 
in  which  religious  people  take  so  deep  an  interest,  find 
then  no  echo  in  our  experience.  We  have  lived  noth- 
ing which  can  interpret  them  and  give  them  a  signifi- 
cance. They  are  to  us  unmeaning.  The  interest  taken 
in  them  appears  to  us  affected,  often  a  base  hypocri- 
sy, and  the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken 

«of,  disgusting  cant.  But  as  we  take  our  share  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  life,  as  we  become  torn  by  inter- 
nal conflicts,  worn  out  by  the  wars  ever  renewed  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  convinced  by  re- 
peated failures  of  our  own  insufficiency  for  ourselves, 
we  begin  to  discover  a  significance  in  these  hitherto 
rejected  doctrines,  and  no  longer  laugh  at  the  scho- 
lastic distinctions  of  ^^  common  grace,''  and  ^^  efficient 
grace."  As  our  own  experience  becomes  broad  enough 
and  deep  enough,  to  disclose  the  psychological  £ict8, 
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on  which  the  great  doctrines  of  the  church  rest  for 
their  support,  we  see  that  these  priests  and  these  fa* 
natical  multitudes,  that  we  had  looked  down  upon  in 
the  pride  of  our  ignorance,  have  not  been  altogether 
in  the  wrong,  as  we  had  supposed  them.  We  feel  that 
they  have  had,  though  often  without  knowing  it,  rea- 
son on  their  side,  and  that  it  was  our  own  mexperi-/ 
ence  that  had  made  us  think  otherwise. 

I  remember  well  the  time,  when  the  Bible  was  to  roe 
a  revolting  book,  when  I  could  find  no  meaning  in  it, 
and  when  I  could  not  believe  that  religious  people 
could  honestly  regard  it  as  they  professed  to  regard 
it.  Its  very  style  and  language  were  offensive,  and 
if  I  was  called  upon  to  write  upon  religious  topics,  I 
took  good  care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use 
of  its  phraseology.  But  it  is  not  so  with  me  now. 
Life  has  developed  within  me  wants  which  no  other 
book  can  satisfy.  Say  nothing  now  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Bible;  take  it  merely  as  an  ancient  writing 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  to  me  a  truly  won- 
derful production.  I  take  up  the  writings  of  the  most 
admired  geniuses  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  I  read 
them,  and  relish  them ;  and  yet  there  is  a  depth  in  my 
experience  they  do  not  fathom.  This  is  much,  I  say ; 
hut  I  have  lived  more  than  is  here ;  I  have  wants  this 
does  not  meet ;  it  records  only  a  moiety  of  my  expe- 
rience. But  with  the  Bible  it  is  not  so.  Whatever 
my  state,  its  authors  seem  to  have  anticipated  it. 
Whatever  anomaly  in  my  experience  I  note,  they  seem 
to  have  recorded  it.  What  experience  these  men  had, 
if  indeed  they  spoke  from  experience !  It  is  well  called 
the  Book,  for  it  is  the  book  in  whieh  seems  to  be  reg- 
istered all  that  the  individual  or  the  race  ever  has 
lived,  or  ever  can  live.  It  is  all  here.  If  I  would 
bow  down  with  sorrow  for  sin,  and  pour  out  my  soul 
in  deep  contrition  for  my  wanderings,  here  are  th« 
very  words  I  want,  and  words  terribly  expressive.  If 
I  would  break  forth  in  thanksgiving  for  release  from 
the  bonds  of  iniquity,  and  shout  in  exulting  strains  my 
forgiveness,  here  is  the  hymn  already  composed,  which 
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exactly  meets  the  temper  of  my  mind.  Then,  again,  even 
the  language  of  our  common  English  version,  ridiculed 
as  it  often  has  been,  is  after  all  the  only  language,  in 
which  I  c^n  utter  the  spiritual  facts  which  are  de- 
veloped within  me.  I  seek  to  vary  the  expression,  to 
select  what  I  may  regard  as  an  equivalent  but  more 
elegant  term,  and  some  how  or  other  the  soul  of  the 
passage  escapes,  and  I  find  remaining  nothing  but  a 
lifeless  form  of  words.  It  does  not  therefore  seem 
strange  to  me  now,  though  it  once  did,  the  attachment 
the  Christian  world  has  to  this  venerable  Book,  nor 
the  tenacity  with  which  they,  who  speak  the  English 
tongue,  hold  on  to  our  common  version,  in  spite  of  the 
defects  which  criticism  justly  points  out. 

r  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  should  rebel,  should 
the  attempt  be  made  to  force  me  to  receive  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God.  I  receive  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
because  I  have  reproduced  much  of  it  in  my  own  soul ; 
because   I   am   conscious    of    that   within  me  which 

^vouches  for  its  divinity.  And  no  man  can  really  re- 
ceive it  as  the  word  of  God,  till  his  own  experience 
has  developed  within  him  the  need  of  it,  and  furnished 
him  the  key  to  its  meaning.     Our  own  life  must  lead 

(  us  to  it.  We  must  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
religion  in  the  temple  of  our  own  soiils,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  comprehend   the  significance  of 

Uhe  Bible,  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit ;  they  are 
foolishness  to  him,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

(Here  is  the  doctrine  of  experimental  religion,  and  its 
justification  too.     And  here  is  the  heresy  which  I  pro- 

\Jess,  and  shall  defend. 

I  claim  the  right  to  examine  all  doctrines,  and  to 
interpret  them  by  my  own  experience ;  but  I  hold  my- 
self bound  to  rectify  my  own  experience  by  the  re- 
corded experience  of  the  race ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
I  always  regard  the  fact,  that  a  doctrine  has  been 
widely  disseminated,  long  believed,  and  able  to  take 
a  firm  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  race,  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  truth.     The  human  race  is  no  doubt 
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liable  to  err,  but  he  who  should  contend  that  it  can 
embrace  unmixed  error,  and  be  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  would  deprive  himself  in  advance  of  all  evi- 
dence, wherewith  to  prove  himself  in  the  right. 
I  have  no  faculty  for  perceiving  and  recognising  truth, 
which  was  not  possesed  equally  by  all  who  went  be- 
fore me.  If  that  faculty  could  be  wholly  at  fault  in 
them,  how  know  I  that  it  is  not  equally  at  fault  in 
me  ?  The  wise  man  does  not  reject  the  doctrines 
which  past  ages  have  bequeathed  him ;  he  merely  seeks 
to  comprehend  them. 

At  present  the  doctrines  of  the  church  seem  to  me 
to  be  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  words,  which  to  the 
generality  of  men  have  very  little  of  meaning.  Peo- 
ple do  not  look  beneath  those  words  ;  they  seem  to 
me  to  stop  at  the  Idol  and  not  to  penetrate  to  the 
Idea;  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  carved  image, 
without  recognising  the  Numen,  which  it  should  shad- 
ow forth.  The  many  who  worship,  though  moved  by 
a  religious  impulse,  are  to  a  ^reat  extent  idolaters. 
The  church  symbols  need  not  be  destroyed,  nor  warred 
against;  but  if  we  would  have  men  bow  down  and 
worship  with  true  adoration,  with  gratitude  and  joy, 
with  profit  to  their  souls,  we  must  interpret  these 
symbols  anew,  and  express  the  truths  they  conceal, 
in  words  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  human 
understanding. 

Much  space,  as  heretofore,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  metaphysical  subjects.  This  perhaps  will 
not  be  regarded  as  a  recommendation  of  the  Review. 
Metaphysics  do  not  enjoy  the  best  reputation  in  the 
world.  Many  sensible  people  regard  all  time  and 
thought,  bestowed  upon  metaphysical  studies,  as  so 
much  time  and  thought  thrown  away;  for  they  en- 
tertain the  notion  that  these  studies  serve  no  useful 
purpose;  that  they  merely  tend  to  draw  off  attention 
from  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  to  multiply  jarring 
and  contradictory  systems,  to  fill  the  brain  with  per- 
plexing subtilties,  and  to  overload  every  subject  of 
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human  inquiry  with  needless  and  unmeaning  distinc- 
tions. But  are  these  people  correct  ?  This  is  not  an  idle 
question;  but  who  can  answer  it  without  resorting  to 
those  very  metaphysical  studies  they  condemn  ?  We 
all  of  us,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  continually 
resorting  to  these  studies  ;  and  whoever  asks,  Why  1 
or,  Wherefore?  in  relation  to  any  subject  whatever, 
affirms  them  to  be  indispensable. 

Then  these,  too,  are  stirring  times ;  times  in  which 
all  is  agitated  and  nothing  settled.  Men  are  every- 
where loosened  from  their  old  moorings,  and  afloat 
upon  a  tumultuous  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  A  spirit  of  free  inquiry  has  gone  abroad^ 
and  keen  and  searching  glances  are  sent  into  all  sub- 
jects. All  that  men  have  heretofore  regarded  as  sa- 
cred and  well  established  is  arraigned  and  put  upon 
its  defence.  Old  opinions  are  recklessly  abandoned, 
new  views  are  rashly  put  forth,  new  creeds  are  pro- 
posed, new  institutions  projected,  and  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  the  human  race  contended  for.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  condition  of  things,  a  wise  lover  of  peace 
and  security,  of  God  and  man,  would  desire  to  see 
rendered  permanent.  But  how  shall  we  change  it  1 
Not  by  declaiming  against  it.  It  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  the  danger  it  threatens.  A  terrible  spirit  has  been 
raised,  and  there  is  no  charm  in  eloquence,  none  in 
authority,  to  exorcise  it.  The  evil  we  see  and  appre- 
hend can  be  averted  only  by  searching  to  the  bottom 
our  general  faculty  of  knowing,  by  determining  with 
what  it  is  we  know,  what  it  is  that  we  can  know, 
what  are  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  all  science. 
Now  to  attempt  to  do  this  is  precisely  what  it  is  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  are 
the  science  of  science,  that  which  determines  the 
ground  and  conditions  of  science  in  general.  With- 
out them,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  scientific  pro- 
gress, beyond  that  of  amassing  materials  for  science. 

There  is  no  distrust  among  us  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences. But  the  physical  sciences  repose  upon  a*  meta- 
physical basis.     It  is  the  metaphysician  who  furnishes 
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the  naturalist  his  method^  and  legitimates  his  indue* 
tions.  The  instrument,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
natural  sciences,  is  the  human  intelligence,  and  to  de- 
termine the  value  and  right  manner  of  using  the  in-^ 
telligence,  belongs  to  the  metaphysician.  Before  he 
had  determined  this,  the  naturalist  made  but  slow 
progress.  Men  looked  on  nature  with  open  eyes  and 
keen  senses  before  the  time  of  Bacon,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  had  taught  them  how  to  observe  her  features, 
and  how  to  question  her,  that  she  began  in  very  deed 
to  surrender  to  them  her  secrets. 

This  age  devotes  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
history,  which  is  well ;  for  the  hoary  past  contains 
much  that  we  need  to  know.  We  are  but  the  continu- 
ation and  development  of  what  has  gone  before  us. 
What  has  placed  us  where  we  are,  and  made  us  what 
we  are  ?  Strike  out  the  metaphysical  sciences,  and 
how  will  you  answer  these  questiolis  1  Reject  these 
sciences,  and  take  your  stand  where  you  will,  you  are 
in  the  labyrinth,  and  no  Ariadne  at  hand  to  furnish 
you  the  thread.  Reject  these  sciences,  and  tell  me,  I 
pray  yon,  the  meaning  of  that  fierce  and  long  con- 
tinued struggle  between  Oreece  and  the  great  King, 
of  the  deadly  feuds  ever  nurtured  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  of  the  quarrel  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
of  the  victory  of  Julius  over  Pompey,  of  the  Giielph 
and  Qhibbeline  parties,  of  the  Reformation  by  Luther, 
of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  parties  even  of  our 
own  country;  and  why  it  is  that  silence  is  rapidly 
gathering  over  the  memory  of  our  own  once  idolized 
Hamilton,  while  young  America  pronounces  with  ever 
increasing  enthusiasm  the  name  of  Jefferson  1  You 
can  tell  me  nothing  of  all  this.  All  to  you  is  dark 
and  meaningless  ;  for  the  torch  which  shall  illumine 
the  historic  page,  and  enable  you  to  read  it,  must  be 
kindled  at  the  despised  taper,  whose  feeble  light  glim- 
mers from  the  window  of  the  solitary  metaphysician. 
The  key  to  the  past  can  be  found  only  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  nature,  as  they 
present  themselves  to-day  to  the  eye  of  individual 
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consciousness,  and  vrbich  the  past  was  engaged  in 
developing. 
"P  The  activity  of  the  human  race  is  controlled  by  a 
system  of  ideas.  Each  nation,  too,  has  its  idea,  which 
constitutes  its  life  and  unity,  and  which  holds  a  de- 
terminate place  in  the  general  system  of  ideas  which 
presides  over  the  development  of  Humanity.  We  can 
then  act  with  intelligence  in  neither  the  cause  of  our 
country,  nor  in  that  of  mankind,  without  the  sciences, 
which  disclose  to  us  the  laws  by  which  the  race  ad- 
vances, and  which  involve  the  destiny  of  our  own  na- 
tion. There  is  a  logical  sequence  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion. Grant  it  a  given  idea  to  start  with,  and  you 
may  deduce  beforehand  its  history,  with  perfect  ac^ 
curacy,  providing  it  meets  with  no  counteracting 
force,  to  prevent  it  from  following  out  its  idea  to  its 
last  results.  If  its  idea  be  a  narrow  one,  one  which 
takes  in  but  a  small  portion  of  human  nature,  it  will 
be  shortlived  and  inglorious.  From  this  fate  it  can 
be  saved  only  by  speculative  thought,  a  thought  which 
is  dependent  on  no  outward  circumstances,  hemmed 
in  by  no  bounds  of  time  and  space.  Philosophy, 
by  disclosing  the  defectiveness  of  the  reigning  idea, 
and  what  is  needed  to  supply  its  deficiency,  com- 
bining itself  with  education,  passing  into  text  books 
and  professors'  lessons,  penetrating  the  hall  of  legis- 
lation, the  pulpit,  the  lyceum,  infusing  itself  into  the 
whole  national  literature,  may  gradually  enlarge  the 
national  idea,  bring  up  from  their  obscurity  other  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  finally  modify  the  general 
character  of  the  nation,  give  it  a  higher,  a  more  uni- 
versal life,  and  thus  prolong  its  existence,  and  exalt 
\_  its  glory. 

But  I  am  far  from  proposing  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  a  defence  of  metaphysical  studies.  To  these 
studies  the  public  attention  has  already  been  drawn, 
and  everywhere  in  our  midst,  men,  learned  and  un- 
learned, are  philosophizing  with  all  their  might.  There 
is  therefore  little  for  us  to  do  now  but  to  see  to  it, 
that  their  philosophizing  tend  to  some  account,  to  ad- 
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vance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  promote  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  their  country. 
The  philosophy,  by  whose  results  we  have  long  been 

Eoverned,  is  now  passing  away.  The  dominion  of 
ocke  is  broken  up,  and  he  now  has  only  a  few  ad- 
herents, and  they  are  men  of  yesterday,  who  can  exert 
BO  influence  on  to-morrow.  The  tendency  is  just  now 
to  an  opposite  extreme,  to  what  among  us  is  called 
Transcendentalism,  a  system  of  philosophy,  —  if  that 
may  be  called  a  system,  which  disclaims  all  system,  — 
which  builds  upon  an  order  of  facts,  proceeding  from 
an  origin  which  transcends  the  senses  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  The  source  of  this  order 
of  facts  is  called  by  some  Instinct,  by  others  Spon- 
taneity, and  by  others  still.  Inspiration.  They  are  in- 
tuitive and  immediate.  AH  among  us,  who  are  de- 
nominated sometimes  the  New  School,  contend  for  the 
reality  of  this  order  of  facts,  and  so  far  all  who  have 
broken  with  the  past  are  agreed.  But  there  are  some^i 
individuals,  holding  a  high  rank  in  the  movement  par- 1 
ty,  who  regard  this  order  of  facts  as  the  only  order  f 
it  is  necessary  to  recognise,  and  with  these  they  think  f 
themselves  able  to  construct  a  philosophy,  which  shall ' 
explain  the  existence  of  God,  man,  and  nature.  They  \ 
therefore  pay  little  attention  to  the  senses,  hold  rea-^ 
soning  or  logic  in  slight  esteem,  and  treat  the  demand 
for  proofs  of  their  statements  with  contempt.  With 
these  individuals  I  do  not  entirely  agree.  If  I  started 
with  them,  I  could  not  stop  short  of  exclusive  mysti- 
cism, and  should  end  in  denying  the  existence  of  man 
and  the  universe.  I  find  also  facts  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  which  I  cannot  account  for  on  their  hy- 
pothesis. There  can  be  nothing  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy which  has  not  its  root  in  human  nature.  Now 
I  find,  in  tracing  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  great 
systems  of  sensualism,  idealism,  and  skepticism.  If 
instinct  be  the  only  element  of  human  nature,  if  it  be 
in  all  men,  and  always  active,  as  it  must  be,  if  it  be 
instinct,  and  always  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  its  own 
sufficient   voucher,   I   cannot    understand    how  thes^ 
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other  systems  could  ever  have  originated,  or  for  one 
moment  been  entertained.  I  recognise  spontaneity  as 
a  source,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  ideas,  and  I  also  ad- 
mit that  the  ideas,  which  come  to  us  from  this  source, 
do  not  require  to  be  proved.  But  I  recognise  also 
other  orders  of  facts,  not  less  real,  nor  less  essential 
in  their  place  than  these.  In  running  away  from  the 
sensualism  of  Locke,  I  would  take  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  that  portion  of  reality  which  his  system  em- 
braced; and  in  rejecting  logic  as  an  originator  of 
ideas,  I  would  still  hold  fast  to  it,  as  an  essential  in- 
strument for  clearing  up  our  ideas,  arranging  them  in 
their  systematic  order,  and  enabling  us  to  master 
them.  The  individuals,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  have 
unquestionably  a  portion  of  truth,  and  a  portion  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  denied  or  neglected,  and 
which  is  essential  to  every  system  of  philosophy, 
that  can  pretend  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  hu- 
nian  nature.  But,  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  these 
facts,  their  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  call  forth, 
is  it  not  possible  that  they  have  given  them  an  undue 
prominence,  and  failed  to  assign  to  other  facts  of  hu- 
man nature,  less  brilliant,  more  prosaic,  but  equally 
real)  the  importance  they  deserve  ? 

In  politics,  this  journal  will  sustain  democratic  prin* 
ciples  and  measures.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this,  it  will  cooperate  with  that  party  which  adopts 
these  principles,  and  supports  these  measures, —  the 
4emocratic  party. 

This  will  be  regretted  by  some,  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  literary 
i:haracter  of  the  Review.  They  will  regret  this,  on 
the  one  hand,  because  they  do  not  adopt  what  I  term 
democratic  measures,  and  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause they  have  imbibed  the  notion,  that  the  man  of 
letters  should  stand  aloof  from  the  political  strife  of 
his  countrymen.  With  regard  to  the  first  considera- 
tion, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  every  man  is  bound  by 
bis  duty  to  his  God,  his  race,  and  his  country,  to  sap- 
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port  those  priQciples  and  measures,  which  he  believes 
to  be  jnst  and  true,  without  asking  whom  he  may 
please,  or  whom  he  may  offend.  As  it  concerns  the 
second  consideration,  I  will  only  add,  it  can  have  no 
weight  with  me.  Politics  is  a  great  subject,  one  in 
which  every  man  in  this  country,  if  he  desire  good 
government,  either  for  himself  or  for  others,  should 
take  a  deep  interest.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  be- 
longed to  the  world,  that  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  it ; 
and  if  I  have  cultivated  letters,  if  I  have  devoted 
Home  time  and  thought  to  abstract  speculations,  it  has 
been  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  light  and 
the  strength,  which  should  fit  me  for  discharging  my 
duty  to  it. 

I  am  told  that  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to  first 
principles,  to  abstract  truth,  and  not  descend  to  con- 
troversies about  measures,  much  less  about  men.  All 
this  is  very  well,  and  I  would  readily  do  so,  could  I 
be  persuaded  that  I,  and  my  fellow  men,  are  nothing 
but  abstractions.  But  I  have  painful  evidence,  that  I 
have  a  body  which  connects  me  with  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  even 
those  of  my  friends,  who  delight  so  much  in  the  ideal 
and  the  abstract,  have  also  a  certain  portion  of  fiesh 
and  blood  which  need  caring  for.  The  true  man,  the 
iffhole  man,  neglects  no  interest,  overlooks  neither 
body  nor  soul,  but  seeks  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  spirit  and  flesh,  mind  and  matter,  God 
and  man.  He  is  not  the  true  scholar  who  removes 
himself  from  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  and  holds 
communion  only  with  an  unreal  world;  and,  I  own,  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  philosophy  which  dwells  for- 
ever in  the  abstract,  and  never  steps  forth  into  the 
world  to  reduce  its  theories  to  practice. 

I  admit  the  importance  of  first  principles ;  few  men 
have  shown  more  attachment  to  them  than  I  have.  I 
have  great  faith  in  them.  I  wish  them  always  to  be  re- 
torted to,  and  always  obeyed.  But  I  look  into  the 
world  as  it  is ;  I  see  contradictory  principles  set 
forth,  and  hostile  measures  supported.    While  I  am 
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standing  aloof  from  party  strife,  while  I  am  studiously 
avoiding  all  allusion  to  what  I  regard  as  democratic 
measures,  and  am  engaged  only  in  dealing  forth  ab- 
stractions, although  they  shall  one  day  be  clothed 
with  life,  an  anti-democratic  party  is  at  work,  and 
securing,  it  may  be,  the  success  of  anti-democratic 
measures -^measures  which  may  trammel  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  for  years  to  come,  and  from 
the  deleterious  effects  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
escape  only  through  rebellion  and  revolution.  Suppose 
all  democrats  should  do  as  I  am  exhorted  to  do,  con- 
cern themselves  only  with  first  principles,  and  never 
seek  to  carry  out  those  principles  by  means  of  appro- 
priate measures,  what  would  be  the  result  1  The 
enemies  of  the  democracy  would  have  the  field  to 
themselves,  and  falsehood  would  be  enthroned,^before 
truth  could  marshal  her  forces. 

Nor  can  I  consent  to  the  notion,  which  these  friends 
seem  to  entertain,  that  politics  is  a  low  and  debasing 
subject,  or  that  a  scholar  necessarily  derogates  from 
his  dignity,  by  engaging  in  the  political  movements  of 
his  countrymen,  and  doing  what  he  can  to  sustain 
what  he  believes  to  be  true  principles,  and  to  secure 
to  his  country  the  practical  blessings  of  them,  by  sup- 
porting measures  which  will  embody  them  in  laws  and 
institutions.  £ven  the  great  Goethe,  the  ideal  of 
many  of  our  literary  folks,  who  are  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  scholar's  turning  politician,  did  not  disdain 
to  be  even  a  placeman.  If  he  could  be  a  politician, 
an  officeholder,  to  serve  a  petty  Duke,  without  dero- 
gating from  the  dignity  of  letters,  surely  the  scholar 
may  do  as  much  here  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
people.  Politics  is  one  of  the  great  concerments  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  country  of  universal  suffrage, 
every  man  ought  to  be  a  politician.  I  say  not  that  he 
should  be  a  politician  and  nothing  else,  but  that  he 
should  be  a  politician.  If  he  be  a  politician,  he  must 
concern  himself  with  three  things,  principles,  measures, 
men.  Measures  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples, and  men  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
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sures.  The  aim  should  always  be  to  seek  for  trae 
principles,  and  for  the  measures  which  those  principles 
demand,  and  to  support  men  who  will  support  the 
measures.  In  regard  to  the  principles,  we  may  keep 
aloof,  to  a  great  extent,  from  party  strife ;  but  the 
moment  we  undertake  to  carry  out  those  principles 
by  means  of  measures,  we  enter  upon  party  ground, 
and  must  act,  if  we  act  at  all,  with  a  party,  and  for 
and  against  men.  Away  then  with  the  cant  against 
politics  and  party.  You  must  take  the  world  as  you 
find  it,  reform  it  with  such  materials  as  you  have,  and 
in  obedience  to  laws  which  a  higher  power  than  that 
of  man  enacts. 

Nerertheless,  into  party  strife  this  journal  will  en- 
ter no  farther  than  to  discuss  in  a  calm  and  philo- 
sophic spirit  the  great  principles  of  political  science, 
and,  as  occasion  demands,  to  point  out  in  the  same 
spirit  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  reduce 
those  principles  to  practice.  I  regard  the  democratic 
party  of  this  country  not  indeed  as  a  perfect  party, 
but  as  a  true  movement  party,  constituting  the  Ameri- 
can division  of  the  great  movement  party  of  the 
world.  In  cooperating  with  this  party,  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  friends  of  Humanity, 
who,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  are  seeking  I 
to  work  out  a  greater  good  for  the  human  race.  We  / 
are  all  soldiers  in  the  same  grand  army  of  progress, 
and  may  feel  that  we  are  a  mighty  host,  and  shall, 
whatever  enemies  we  may  have  to  encounter,  ultimately 
gain  a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  But,  if  I  enrol 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  this  party,  it  is  not  as  a  slave, 
but  as  a  freeman.  In  proclaiming  great  principles,  in 
discussing  measures,  in  determining  what  ought  to  be 
done,  I  speak  from  my  own  heart  and  mind,  as  God 
gives  me  utterance. 

I  say  I  do  not  regard  the  democratic  party  as  per- 
fect. I  see  much  to  be  done  which  it  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted. I  own,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  inequality 
in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  social  position,  which  I 
see  even  in  this  land  of  equal  rights.     We  are  far 
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from  having  realized  what  I  regard  as  true  democratic 
equality.  I  struggle  for  a  greater  degree  of  equality, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  one  day  be  obtained.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  every  man  "  shall  sit  under  his 
oton  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make 
afraid; ''  when  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  and 
of  proprietor  and  workman,  or  employei;  and  employed, 
shall  be  unknown ;  when,  instead  of  one  man's  work- 
ing for  another  and  receiving  wages  therefor,  all  men 
will  be  independent  proprietors,  working  on  their  own 
capitals,  on  their  own  farms,  or  in  their  own  shops. 
I  am  aware  that  this  will  seem  to  my  wise  countrymen 
a  Utopian  dream,  and  that  not  a  few  will  look  upon  me 
for  indulging  such  a  dream  as  insane,  and  fit  only  for 
a  madhouse,  or  as  a  rabid  agrarian,  against  whom 
every  man  of  substance  should  set  his  face.  But  all 
this  moves  me  not.  I  think  I  see  the  tendency  of 
modern  civilization,  and  I  think  I  am  as  able  as  my 
neighbors,  who  have  hardly  given  a  moment's  serious 
thought  to  the  subject,  to  judge  of  the  practicability 
,  of  my  dream.  As  for  rabid  agrarianism,  I  pray  my 
/  wise  friends  not  to  be  too  fast.  Perhaps  I  may  love 
I  my  race  as  well  as  they,  and  feel  as  strong  a  desire  as 
^  they  for  peace  and  good  order.  How  do  they  know 
/  that  I  delight  in  strife  ?  and  how  do  they  know  that 
I  do  not  see  as  clearly  as  they,  that  an  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  property  is  a  scheme  not  to  be  countenanced  1 
Nay,  how  know  they  that  I  have  not  examined  all  the 
schemes,  which  reformers  have  prepared  for  reorgan- 
izing society,  as  thoroughly  as  they  have,  and  that  I 
also  reject  them  ?  Wait  a  moment,  good  people ;  you 
shall  not  be  hurt.  Be  so  indulgent  as  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I  have  only  said,  that  I  desire  a  certain  order  of 
things,  and  that  I  believe  that  it  will  one  day  be 
brought  about ;  but  when,  or  by  what  means,  I  have 
not  said.  For  aught  you  know,  I  hold  myself  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  that  order 
of  things  is  to  be  introduced.  I  have  brought  forward 
no  scheme  for  introducing  it,  and  how  know  you  that 
I  have  any  scheme  ? 
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But  70U  tell  me  sucb  an  order  of  things  cannot  be 
introduced.  How  know  you  that  ?  Are  you  prophets  % 
Then  give  me  the  proofs  of  your  title  to  the  pro- 
phetic character.  Perhaps,  if  it  come  to  prophesying, 
my  commission  to  prophesy  may  be  as  good  as  yours. 
At  any  rate,  admit  it  to  be  possible,  that  1  may  have 
a  little  common  sense,  as  well  as  you  a  great  deal. 
But  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  you  say,  by  what 
means  ?  This  is  a  question,  and  one  which  I  cannot 
answer.  I  have  no  scheme  of  my  own,  and  I  pretend 
not  to  devise  one.  I  have  no  plan  of  a  world-reform 
for  you  to  adopt,  for  I  have  not  yet  found  one  that  J 
could  adopt  for  myself  I  have  paid  some  attention  I 
to  the  schemes  of  world-reformers,  from  Plato  down 
to  Robert  Owen  and  M.  Fourier,  but  none  of  them  / 
seem  to  me  of  any  great  value.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  that  I  cannot  easily  convict  of  inadequacy  to  the 
end  for  which  it  is  proposed* 

If  then  I  have  no  scheme  for  introducing  this  new 
and  desirable  order  of  things,  you  may  ask  me,  why  I 
broach  the  subject  ?  Simply  because  it  is  very 
well  when  one  starts  on  a  voyage,  that  he  should 
know  the  port  he  would  make.  If  be  knows  not  this, 
how  shall  he  know  what  course  to  steer,  or  be  able  to 
determine  whether  he  is  sailing  in  a  right  direction 
or  a  wrong  one  ?  If  we  know  not  the  end  we  would 
gain,  how  can  we  determine  what  should  be  the  policy 
of  government,  whether  this  or  that  measure  be  good 
or  bad  ?  Say,  for  instance,  we  have  a  large  amount 
of  unoccupied  lands.  The  question  comes  up,  how 
shall  we  dispose  of  them  ?  If  the  end  to  be  nought 
is  to  make  every  man  a  proprietor,  and  a  labprer  on 
his  own  capital,  then  the  answer  is  plain,  that  they 
should  be  disposed  of  in  small  parcels,  and  only  to 
actual  settlers,  who  will  themselves  perform  the  labor 
of  cultivating  them.  And  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
as  many  of  these  independent  proprietors  as  possible, 
it  follows  that  the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  ^t  a 
low  price  ;  so  that  as  many  men  as  possible^  of  small 
m^ans,  may  be  induced  to  emigrate   and  purchase 
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them  farms.     Say  the  question  concerning  our  factory 
system,  as  a   permanent    system,  comes  up.     Ought 
government   to  encourage  this  system,  and  seek  to 
fasten  it  on  the  country  forever  ?   What  is  the  tenden- 
cy of  this  system  ?     To  diminish  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors, and  to  increase  the  number  of  operatives  at 
wages.     Then  it  is  hostile  to  the  order  of  things  we 
should  seek  to  introduce.     Then  it  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.      This    says    nothing   against   manufac- 
tures ;    it  merely  condemns  the  present  system,  and 
teaches  us  that  we  should  labor  to  make  the  operatives 
the  owners  of  the  factory.     We  may  see  from  these 
two  instances  the  necessity  of  clearly  understanding 
the  end  we  would  gain ;  and  therefore  the  propriety 
of  discussing  the  question.  What  is  the  order  of  so- 
ciety we  should  labor  to  build  up  ? 
^As  to  the  method  of  bringing  about  the  order  of 
tiociety  I  contemplate,  I  suppose  I  am  not  much  wiser 
than   other   folks.      Society  is    nothing  but   the    re- 
flex of  human  nature.     You  can  have  nothing  in  hu- 
]1aiB,n  society  which  is  not  in  humanity.     Humanity  in 
all  its  integrity  is  in  every  individual.     In  every  so- 
ciety then,  however  imperfect  may  be  its  actual  state, 
you  have  all  the  elements  of  the  most  perfect  state  to 
Iwhich  the   human  race  can  aspire.      But  these  ele- 
1     ments  are  imperfectly  developed,  or  improperly  com- 
[    ipounded.     This  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  exist. 
TOur  resort  for  a  remedy  is,  therefore,  to  mind.     You 
must  examine  society  as  it  is,  and  see  wherein  it  is 
defective ;  analyze  human  nature,  ascertain  its    ele- 
ments, and  from  these  infer  the  perfection  to  which 
you  may  aspire.     Some  elements  now  are  developed, 
and    others    are   not ;    some   elements    are  dominant 
which  should   be   subservient,  and  vice  versa.     You 
must  study  to  mould  your  institutions,  so  as  gradually 
to  develop  what  is  undeveloped,  and  to  bring  up  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  which  are   now  in  obscu- 
rity, and  reduce  to  servitude  others  which  have  now 
improperly  the  mastery.     This  is  to  be  done  by  means 
\j2f  education,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lyceum,  and  < 
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the  legislature.    You  cannot  create  the  order  of  things  / 
proposed,  nor  introduce  it  at  once ;  you  must  devel-  / 
op  it,  and  grow  into  it  as  best  you  can.     Hereis  my    ( 
agrarianism,  my  recklessness.      If  any  are  alarmed  at 
it,  why,  God  help  them ;  I  cannot. 

Of  literature  proper,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I 
place  no  value  on  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
never  make  it  an  end  to  be  sought.  It  deserves  our 
attention  only  as  a  means  of  individual  or  social  \ 
growth.  The  literary  aim  of  this  journal  will  be  to 
breathe  into  our  literature  a  free  and  elevated  spirit, 
and  to  give  it  a  democratic  cast,  a  truly  American  di- 
rection. I  would  enlist  literature  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  secure  all  its  influence  to  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

In  conducting  this  Review,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  its  contributors  are  under  no  obligation  to 
conform  to  my  sentiments  and  opinions.  I  have  my 
own  doctrines  ;  those  I  shall  always  bring  out  and  in- 
sist upon ;  for  those,  I  shall  hold  myself  responsible. 
But  the  Review  is  intended  for  all  who  sympathize 
with  the  movement  party,  for  all  who  wish  to  see  pro- 
gress effected  in  politics,  philosophy,  literature,  or 
religion.  I  am  myself  an  eclectic,  and  I  seek  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  eclecticism  into  all  the  departments  of 
life  and  thought;  but  the  Transcendentalists,  the 
Mystics,  the  Theosophists,  the  Idealists,  may  make 
this  journal  at  all  times,,  if  they  choose,  their  medium  of 
communication  with  the  public,  as  freely  as  if  the  edit- 
or was  one  of  their  own  number. 

As  I  open  the  Review  to  persons  entertaining  views 
which  differ  from  my  own,  and,  as  I  am  not  willing  to 
be  thought  to  advocate  contradictory  doctrines,  my  / 
own  articles  will  always  bear  my  signature.  For  these  / 
articles  the  public  may  hold  me  responsible,  but  for 
none  others.  Contributors  may  annex  their  own 
names  or  not  to  their  contributions,  at  their  own  op- 
tion. I  shall  always  exercise  the  editorial  right  to 
say  what  articles  may  or  may  not  be  inserted ;  but 
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pledge  myself  always  to  insert,  as  I  have  space,  all 
articles  sent  me/whatever  the  peculiar  doctrines  they 
advocate,  when  they  possess  the  requisite  literary 
merit,  and  discuss  topics,  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
worth  examining.  The  fact,  that  any  giren  paper  from 
a  contributor  is  inserted,  must  never  be  regarded  as  a 
I  proof  that  the  editor  approves  its  doctrines.  It  is 
I  merely  a  proof  that  he  thinks  it  presents  an  aspect  of 
a  great  subject  which  it  is  well  to  contemplate.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Review  will,  of  course,  be  those  of 
its  editor.  These,  he  trusts,  will  secure  to  it  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  unity  and  consistency.  My  wish  is, 
so  far  as  my  limits  admit,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
every  one  who  has  a  word  to  utter,  of  uttering  it 
freely*  With  these  remarks,  I  send  the  Review  forth 
again,  to  find  such  reception  as  the  public  shall  see 
proper  to  give  it. 

Editor. 


Art.  II.  ^^  Conversations  with  Goethey  in  the  last  years 
qfhis  Life.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Ecker- 
mann.  By  S.  M.  Fuller.     Boston.    1839. 

This  volume  has  added  another  valuable  link  to  the 
extensive,  yet  fragmentary  chain  of  memorials  which 
the  public  already  possess  in  relation  to  Qoethe, 
and  one  which  may  perhaps  assist  us  toward  the  better 
interpretation  of  a  character  which  is^  as  yet,  more 
talked  of  than  understood  among  us.  Yet,  the  num* 
ber  of  works  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  published 
since  his  death,  would  seem  to  furnish  ample  mate-* 
rials  for  the  construction  of  a  clue  to  guide  us  through 
all  its  intricacies.  Writers  are  every  day  coming 
forward  to  present  us  with  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches in  this  rich  field  of  investigation.  Some  few 
have  returned  with  information,  that  it  is  but  a  dry 
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and  parched  land,  in  which  there  is  no  water.  Others, 
again,  have  found  there  everflowing,  ezhaustless 
springs,  at  which  they  have  drunken  freely,  and  felt 
their  spirits  quickened  and  refreshed.  There  has  been 
much  sincere,  heartfelt  eulogium,  much  decided,  un- 
mitigated condemnation.  Mr.  Dwight,  in  his  notes 
to  the  songs  and  lyrics  of  Ooethe,  has  proved  himself 
so  eloquent  an  interpreter  of  the  Oracle,  that  we  can- 
not but  regret  he  had  not  written  more  fully  on  the 
subject.  In  Miss  Fuller's  preface  to  this  volume, 
there  is  much  just  and  comprehensive  thought  ex- 
pressed in  few  words.  Here  is  neither  affected  hu- 
mility, nor  arrogant  dictation.  She  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly and  simply,  what  Goethe  has  been  to  her 
own  mind,  and  she  does  this  with  so  much  calmness 
and  candor  — she  discovers  so  fine  an  insight  into  his 
modes  of  thinking,  so  true  a  sympathy  with  his  char- 
acter and  genius,  that  we  look  forward  with  increased 
interest  to  the  more  complete  delineation  of  them 
which  we  have  been  led  to  expect  from  her. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  several  transcripts 
of  the  same  individual,  represented  under  such  differ- 
ent lights,  and  from  such  various  points  of  observa- 
tion. From  the  volume  which  Miss  Fuller  has  so  ad- 
mirably translated,  we  derive  much  information  re- 
specting Ooethe,  which  could  have  been  obtained  in 
no  other  way.  Eckermann  here  portrays  him  to  us  in 
a  new  attitude,  and  under  new  relations.  From  the 
true  and  pure  heart  of  this  young  disciple,  we  may 
behold  bis  mighty  spirit  reflected,  like  some  high  and 
remote  star,  seen  as  mirrored  in  the  calm  and  trans- 
parent bosom  of  a  placid  lake.  Yet  we  should  not 
neglect  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  refraction  which 
the  rays  of  light  must  necessarily  undergo  in  their 
transmission  through  even  so  pure  a  medium. 

We  have  been  warned  against  trusting  to  the  veri- 
similitude of  this  delineation  of  Goethe's  mind,  on 
the  ground  of  its  having  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
one  who  }oved  him,  and  have  been  told  that  we  must 
maintain  towards  tlie  individual,  whom  we  would  fully 
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understand  and  appreciate,  an  entire  neutrality  of  feel- 
ing,—  a  maxim  in  which  we  have  little  faith.  We 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  character  reveals  it- 
self to  us  in  all  its  completeness  and  beauty,  until  it 
is  viewed  by  the  full,  clear,  and  mellow  light  of  love ; 
that  no  mirror  reflects  so  faithfully,  as  the  loving 
heart.  Not  only  do  a  thousand  delicate,  evanescent 
shades  of  character,  a  thousand  latent  traits  of  good- 
ness and  beauty  reveal  themselves  to  the  keenly  ap- 
prehensive, and  ever  watchful  eye  of  love,  which 
would  have  escaped  an  indifferent  observer;  but  is  it 
not  also  true,  in  another  and  far  higher  sense,  that 
love  is  the  true  interpreter  of  Humanity  ?  May  we 
not  venture  to  hope  that  those  qualities  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual,  which  excite  our  love  and  ven- 
eration, are  indeed  its  inherent  and  essential  elements, 
while  the  faults  and  blemishes,  which  seem  so  promi- 
nent to  cavillers  and  critics,  are  but  its  accidental  and 
adventitious  accessories,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances and  influences  of  the  moment.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Emerson's  address  to  the  Divinity 
Students  of  Cambridge,  which  has  more  than  once 
been  pointed  out  to  us,  as  one  to  which  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attach  any  definite  meaning,  but 
which  to  us  seems  radiant  with  a  divine  significance. 
The  passage  is  simply  this,  — "  Good  is  positive,  evil 
only  privative,  not  absolute."  Do  not  these  words 
express  a  profound  truth  ?  Nay,  do  they  not  even 
furnish  an  adequate  solution  of  the  one  great  problem, 
the  existence  and  origin  of  evil,  —  since  they  teach 
that  evil  is  but  imperfection,  the  absence  and  negation 
of  good,  (in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  created  beings,)  even  as  in  the  natu- 
ral world  cold  is  the  absence  of  heat,  and  darkness 
of  light  ?  What  should  we  think  of  a  naturalist,  who, 
instead  of  seeking  to  observe  the  phenomena,  and 
analyze  the  elements  of  light  and  heat,  should  turn 
all  his  attention  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of 
their  opposites  ?  Carlyle  says,  "  of  even  unwise  ad- 
miration, much  may  be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really 
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in  It  I  but  unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation.  Noth- 
ing can  come  of  it,  for  it  is  nothing." 

We  will  not,  then,  refuse  to  learn  what  we  can  of  a 
great  man,  because  it  comes  to  us,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  through  the  mediation  of  a  devoted  disciple, 
but  thankfully  receive  what,  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  good  faith,  Eckermann  has  here  confided  to  us. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  a  life  like  Goethe's,  through 
all  the  bright  stages  of  its  culmination  and  decline; 
from  the  rich  but  misty  light  of  its  dawn,  to  the  calm, 
serene,  golden  glories  of  its  setting,  would  be  a  study 
of  profound  interest  to  every  thoughtful  observer. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  genius  is  ever  a  life  of  conflict ; 
ever  is  it  exposed  to  trials  and  temptations,  of  which 
obtuser  and  calmer  natures  do  not  even  dream.  Mon- 
taigne says  truly  of  the  dangerous  gift  of  genius,  that 
'^  it  is  a  sharp  sword,  which,  if  its  possessor  knows 
not  how  to  arm  himself  with  it  discreetly  and  soberly, 
will  pierce  him  to  the  heart.'*  The  man  of  "  time- 
serving mediocrity,"  moulded  and  manufactured  after 
safe  conventional  rules  and  formulas,  treads  the  broad 
high-ways,  and  beaten  paths  of  life,  with  a  mechanical, 
unquestioning  conformity,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  neither  before  nor  after,  and  asking  only, 
"  what  shall  he  eat,  what  shall  he  drink,  and  where- 
withal shall  he  be  clothed."  Occupied  with  the  im- 
mediate and  the  palpable,  he  heeds  not  the  sad 
changes,  the  fearful  contrasts,  and  all  the  mysterious, 
contradictory  phenomena  of  human  life.  He  feels  no 
heart-sickening  discrepancy  between  the  wants  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  external  world. 
No  bright  vision  of  beauty  and  love  exists  within  his 
own  mind,  to  pale  the  splendor  of  the  outward,  and 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  reality.  He  knows  nothing 
of  those  weary  struggles,  by  which  energetic  and  sen- 
sitive spirits  exhaust  themselves  in  a  ceaseless  con- 
flict with  the  actual. 

The  Promethean  ardor  of  genius,  chained  to  the 
hard  and  sterile  rock  of  reality,  feels  itself  preyed 
upon  by  the  vulture  of  unsatisfied  desires,  which  pant 
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after  the  ideal.  Byron,  Burns,  Cowper,  Shelley,  Tas- 
so,  and  Rousseau, — vhat  a  succession  of  shining 
beacons  are  here,  to  warn  the  beholder  of  those  pe- 
culiar dangers  to  which  minds,  thus  highly  gifted  and 
finely  organized,  are  exposed !  Too  often,  while  sit- 
ting at  the  feast  of  life,  like  the  stranger  guest  at  the 
Egyptian  banquet,  their  eyes  are  turned  sadly  upon 
the  veiled  memorial  of  mortality,  where,  from  beneath 
its  embroidered  pall,  the  hollow  visage  of  death  seems 
to  mock  them  with  its  ghastly  and  spectral  gaze.  Too 
often  neglectful  of  the  cheering  intercourse,  and  all 
the  kindly,  familiar  charities  of  social  life,  they  stand 
solitary  and  apart  in  a  wild  and  visionary  world, 
brooding  in  misanthropic  gloom  over  the  perplexing 
mysteries  of  life,  questioning  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  sending  forth  their  proud  thoughts  to  ^^  wander 
through  eternity."  We  turn  away  with  a  sigh  from 
the  story  of  their  lives,  and  are  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  fatal  and  necessary  con* 
nexion  between  genius,  error,  and  suffering. 

When  we  see  the  noble  and  the  gifted,  who  went 
forth  in  the  morning  of  life  with  loving  hearts,  and 
eager,  expectant  spirits,  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
happiness,  returning  ere  midday  from  their  fruitless 
quest,  with  energies  prematurely  wasted,  with  blanched 
cheek  and  blighted  hope ;  sick  at  heart  and  sullied, 
perhaps,  in  fame ;  then  a  deep  oppression  seizes  us ; 
we  no  longer  trust  ourselves  to  think ;  we  would  fain 
cease  to  feel ;  but  nature,  kind  and  friendly  nature, 
will  not  leave  us  to  nourish  our  sick  fancies*  She 
wins  us  out  of  these  dark  moods,  for  the  most  part, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  And  she  does  this  most  suc- 
cessfully, she  most  effectually  cheers  and  strengthens 
us,  by  showing  us  examples  of  great  men,  who  have 
borne  unblenching  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ; 
men  who  have  passed  from  hope  to  faith  through  the 
fiery  trial  of  doubt.  And  even  such  an  one  to  us  is 
Goethe. 

The  history  of  a  mind  thus  highly  dowered, — 
of  a  soul  penetrated  with  the  bright  ideal  of  goodness 
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and  trutk — keenly  sensitiye  to  praise  and  blame  —  to 
pain  and  pleasure,  to  beauty  and  defonnity.  Alive  to 
all  the  manifold  and  conflicting  influences  of  the  out* 
ward  world,  yet  gathering  strength  and  power  from 
all  —  profiting  alike  by  its  failures  and  successes,  and 
at  last  rising  superior  to  evil  through  the  force  of  an 
energetic  will  and  a  sincere  integrity  of  soul.  Such 
a  delineation,  afibrdin^  materials  for  the  solution  of 
the  highest  psychological  problems,  and  presenting  a 
theme  of  all  others  the  Most  fruitful  in  interest  and  in- 
struction, is  presented  us  in  that  long  and  ever  active 
life,  to  whose  serene  close  Eckermann  has  here  so  de- 
voutly conducted  us. 

And  what  a  glorious  privilege  is  this  which  he  has 
accorded  us !  To  commune  with  this  great  man  in  the 
privacy  and  quiet  of  his  own  home,  —  to  mark  the  tran- 
quil routine  of  his  daily  life,— 'to  sit  beside  him  in 
friendly  converse,  —  to  walk  with  him  up  and  down 
the  hushed  and  secluded  apartments,  hearkening  to 
his  rich,  unpremeditated  discourse,  and  receiving  from 
him  wise  counsel  and  friendly  caution.  All  this  is  to 
us  a  source  of  unwonted  pleasure. 

In  the  fine  mornings  of  Spring,  we  may  walk  out 
with  him  through  his  grounds  and  gardens,— listen 
with  him  to  the  earliest  notes  of  the  blackbird  and 
the  thrush, —  watch  the  opening  beaks  of  the  hya- 
cinth, and  welcome  the  palmy  glories  of  the  crown  im- 
perial. Sometimes,  we  find  him  still  there  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  sitting  with  his  little  grandson  beside  him, 
beneath  the  lindens  which  were  planted  by  his  own 
hand  forty  years  before.  If  be  has  been  reading,  he 
lays  down  the  volume  to  impart  to  us  some  of  the 
wealth  of  his  full  mind.  We  may  ride  out  with  him 
in  the  bright  afternoons,  when  the  orchards  are  white 
with  blossoms  and  the  birches  in  full  leaf.  Then  may 
we  see  how  closely  he  observes  all  the  varying  as- 
pects of  nature,  all  beautiful  efiects  of  light  and  shade, 
all  rich  hues  and  waving  outlines  ;  and  learn  in  what 
school  it  was,  and  under  whose  teaching,  that  he  ac- 
quired his  fine  appreciation  of  art.    On  our  return  we 
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see  him  gazing  thougfatfolly  at  the  setting  sun  ;  but  he 
turns  cheerfully  and  says,  "  At  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
one  must  often  think  on  death,  but^the  thought  causes 
me  no  uneasiness,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  that  the  soul 
is  indestructible  and  that  its  activity  will  continue 
through  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun  which  seems  to 
our  earthly  eyes  to  set  in  night,  but  is  in  reality  gone 
to  diffuse  its  light  elsewhere."  Sometimes  we  visit 
him  at  his  country-house,  which  commands  a  view  of 
rich  meadows  with  the  Sale  meandering  through  the 
valley.  On  the  east  are  wooded  hills,  where  we  may 
watch  the  retreating  showers  or  behold  the  rising  sun. 
In  this  beautiful  retreat  Goethe  tells  us,  that  he  enjoys 
day  and  night  equally.  "  Often,"  says  he,  "  I  awake 
before  dawn  and  lie  down  by  the  open  windows  to 
enjoy  the  splendor  of  the  three  planets,  which  are  at 
present  to  be  seen  together,  and  the  gradual  irradia- 
tion of  the  clouds.  I  pass  almost  the  whole  day  in 
the  open  air,  and  hold  spiritual  communion  with  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  which  say  many  good  things  to 
me,  and  of  which  I  could  tell  you  wonders." 

In  Weimar  we  meet  at  his  house  celebrated  men,  and 
listen  to  his  conversation  with  them ;  though  in  such 
assemblies,  he  loves  best  to  be  a  listener.  With  him 
we  look  at  pictures  and  engravings  from  the  best  Ital- 
ian and  Flemish  masters.  We  hear  him  speak  of  great 
writers  of  the  past  and  present  time,  —  of  Voltaire 
and  Moliere,  —  of  Cousin  and  Guizot,  —  of  De  la  Vigne 
and  Beranger,  —  of  Manzoni,  Byron  and  Scott,  and  of 
all  with  a  noble,  sincere  enthusiasm  which  might  put 
to  the  blush  the  lukewarm,  reluctant  commendation  of 
self-mindful,  cautious  critics,  who  would  fain  manifest 
their  penetration  by  discovering  nothing  but  faults. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom  Heine  has  somewhere 
said,  that  his  approbation  is  a  "  brevet  of  mediocrity." 
The  true  key  to  this  is,  not  that  Goethe  was  in  any 
way  insensible  to  the  merits  of  writers  of  established 
reputation,  but  that,  his  mind  being  open  to  every 
manifestation  of  excellence,  he  frequently  discovered 
much  good  in  the  writings  of  young  and  obscure  au- 
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ihoTSy  whose  laurels  were  yet  unreaped,  which  men, 
more  fearful  of  risking  their  own  reputation  by  pre- 
mature praise,  would  not  have  ventured  to  notice. 

Everywhere  in  this  book,  do  we  see  indications  of 
Goethe's  self-relying,  self-sufficing  spirit,  which  un- 
folded itself  tranquilly  without  a  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  of  the  world.  Thus,  when  £ck- 
ermann  says,  "  if  Faust  could  be  represented  as  you 
have  designed  it,  the  public  would  sit  astonished  and 
would  not  know  how  to  comprehend  it ;  "  he  replies, 
"  Go, —  leave  your  public,  of  which  I  would  not  will- 
ingly hear  anything.  The  only  thing  for  me  is  to 
write  it,  —  let  the  public  receive  it  as  it  may,  and 
use  it  as  far  as  it  can."  Goethe  had  not  a  particle  of 
restless  vanity,  nor  any  petty  pride  in  his  works. 
He  considered  everything  that  he  had  done  as  a 
means  rather  than  an  end.  He  was  ever  striving  for- 
ward, and  when  he  had  completed  a  work,  he  laid  it 
aside  and  thought  of  it  no  more. 

We  also  find  here  many  evidences  of  that  which  we 
most  admire  and  reverence  in  him,  —  his  entire  and 
genuine  honesty  of  spirit,  —  his  fearless  confidence  in 
truth  and  nature.  Falk  says  of  him,  "  I  might  almost 
affirm,  that  a  faulty  and  vigorous  character,  if  it  had 
any  native  qualities  as  its  basis,  was  regarded  by  him 
with  more  indulgence  and  respect,  than  one  which  at 
no  moment  of  its  existence  is  genuine,  —  which  is  in- 
cessantly under  restraint.  "Oh,"  said  Goethe, "  sighing, 
if  these  people  had  but  the  heart  to  commit  some  in- 
discretion, there  would  be  hope  of  them, —  they  would 
at  least  be  restored  to  their  own  natural  soil,  free 
from  all  hypocrisy  and  acting  ;  and  wherever  that  is 
the  <;ase  one  may  entertain  the  hope,  that  something 
will  spring  from  the  germ  of  good  which  nature  has 
implanted  in  every  individual ;  but  on  the  ground  they 
are  now  upon  nothing  can  grow." 

His  clear  and  penetrating  intellect,  —  his  abhor- 
rence of  all  hollow  shows  and  solemn  mockeries,  — 
his  determined  opposition  to  everything  false  and 
factitious,  led  him  to  eschew  those  officious  soi  disant 
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friends  of  religion,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
superior  sanctity  in  opposing  all  the  genial  impulses 
of  nature  ;  nay,  who  start  and  recoil  at  the  very  word, 
as  if  it  were  some  strange  cabalistic  sound,  pregnant 
with  monstrous  heresy. 

At  this  folly,  he  has,  in  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
aimed  one  of  those  sharp  and  sure  arrows  which  al- 
ways go  straight  to  the  mark  ;  a  sapient  cardinal  says, 
in  reply  to  Mephistopheles,  who  asks,  ^^  what  may  not 
be  done  by  one  gifted  with  man's  nature  and  spiritual 
energies," 

*^  Natur  und  Geist^  —  so  spricht  man  nicht  zu  Christen. 
Dehalb  verbrennt  man  Atheisten, 
Weil  solche  Reden  hochst  gefahriich  ehid. 
Natur  ist  Siinde,  Geist  ist  Teufel ; 
Sic  he^n  zwischen  sich  den  zweifeL"  &>c. — p.  15. 

*< Nature  and  Spirit! 
Why  these  are  words  to  make  a  Chrittian  quake,  — 
For  such  have  atheists  perished  at  the  stake. 
Such  words  are  perilous, — full  fraufht  with  evil, 
Nature  is  Sin,  and  Spirit  is  the  Devil, 
And  between  both  they  nurse  the  monster  doubt"  &c. 

Qoethe's  faith  was  manifested  by  a  mild  penrading 
spirit  of  goodness, —  a  benignant  charity,  —  a  genial, 
steadfast  trust.  Eckermann  was  one  day  interested 
by  the  parental  love  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  which  could 
in  no  way  be  induced  to  forsake  its  young.  Such  af- 
fection, he  says,  superior  to  danger  and  imprisonment 
moved  me  deeply,  and  I  expressed  my  admiration  to 
Qoethe.  '  'Simple  man,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  '^  if 
you  believed  in  God  you  would  not  wonder.  If  God 
did  not  inspire  the  bird  with  this  all-powerfid  love  for 
its  young,  and  did  not  similar  influences  pervade  all 
animate  nature,  the  world*  could  not  subsist.  Even  so 
is  the  divine  energy  everywhere  diffused,  and  the  di- 
vine love  everywhere  active."  Goethe's  opponents 
are  constantly  talking  of  his  Pantheism ;  but  if  this  be 
Pantheism,  it  seems  in  no  way  inferior  to  our  ortho- 
doxy. Eckermann  says,  '^  Goethe  has  been  accused  of 
having  no  faith,  simply  because  the  common  faith  was 
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too  narrow  for  him."  And  after  all,  what  confession 
of  faith  can  equal  that  of  a  life  at  once  thoughtful  and 
serene  ? 

This  book  is  invaluable  to  us  for  adding  confirma- 
tion to  our  faith  in  the  integrity  of  Goethe's  character. 
Dark  hints  have  been  thrown  out  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  all  was  not  as  it  should  be  in  his  life.  Yet  we 
hear  of  no  definite  charges.  Heine,  who  was  once 
most  bitter  against  him,  has  publicly  avowed  since  his 
death,  that  his  opposition  sprung  from  envy.  Yet 
Heine  never  attacked  him  as  an  author,  but  only  as  a 
man.  Some  writers,  sincere  friends  of  Goethe  too, 
tell  us  "  that  with  this  we  have  nothing  to  do,  that  we 
should  look  at  him  and  all  other  authors  merely  as  ar- 
tists, and  enjoy  their  works  apart  from  any  feelings  of 
partiality  or  dislike  to  them  as  individuals."  But  this 
we  cannot  consent  to  do.  We  seek  in  a  work  of 
genius  first  of  all  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  mind 
of  its  author,  —  to  understand  and  enter  into  his  char- 
acter. Above  all,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired 
of  Goethe's  mind  most  precious  to  us.  We  would 
sooner  part  with  all  his  works,  could  we  attain 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  character  through  any 
other  medium,  than  to  lose  that  higher  satisfaction 
which  we  derive  from  the  consciousness  that  such  a  man 
has  lived ;  and  we  joy  to  find,  notwithstanding  all  which 
has  been  said  of  him  as  a  "  mere  artist,"  that  in  these 
conversations,  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  want  of 
character  in  a  writer,  as  one  which  can  be  supplied  by 
no  mechanical  skill ;  that  for  an  author  to  write  nobly 
he  must  first  be  noble,  and  above  all  does  he  insist 
upon  the  indespensable  element  of  love. 

Goethe  was  a  great  man  and  a  true.  Yet  his  was 
not  a  character  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  —  not 
every  superficial  observer  and  cold  formalist  can  enter 
into  the  springs  of  such  a  mind ;  or  understand  how 
its  complex  and  diverse  elements  blend  and  assimilate 
into  a  consistent  and  harmonius  whole.  The  symmetri- 
cal unity,  the  classic,  statue-like  repose  that  charac- 
terized him,  have  been  denounced  by  many  as  th  e 
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dication  of  a  cold,  selfish,  apathetic  nature.  To  form 
a  candid  estimate  of  these  later  manifestations,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  earliest  characteristic  develop- 
ments of  his  mind,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  Dick- 
tung  und  Wahrheit  We  may  there  observe  its  nature 
and  inherent  traits,  and  ascertain  in  what  manner  they 
were  modified  and  tempered  by  the  circumstances  and 
discipline  of  life.  We  may  look  quite  through  the 
crystal  transparency  of  his  young,  unshrouded  spirit, 
and  watch  the  gradual  expansion  of  all  those  noble 
elements,  which  were  afterwards  matured  and  expand- 
ed under  judicious  culture  into  full  and  rare  perfec- 
tion. The  striking  contrast,  which  the  earlier  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind  present  to  those  exhibited  toward 
its  close,  is  an  interesting  and  important  feature  in 
his  history.  In  his  youth,  Goethe  seemed  possessed 
as  it  were  by  his  Genius,  —  in  after  life,  it  might  be 
said  of  him  most  emphatically  that  he  possessed  and 
ruled  it.  In.  youth  he  exhibited  all  the  passionate 
fervor  and  morbid  sensibility,  the  impetuous  energies 
and  strong  volitions  peculiar  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment. He  seemed  ruled  by  a  spirit  mightier  than  him- 
self, and  uttered  oracles  of  whose  high  import  he  was 
himself  unconscious ;  but  in  his  maturity  he  had  ac- 
quired a  calm  supremacy,  a  serene,  self-possessed 
control  over  the  plastic  powers  and  obedient  ener- 
gies of  his  mighty  intellect.  Over  all  the  subject  fac- 
ulties of  his  mind,  his  will  seemed  to  preside  as  a 
sovereign. 

To  our  thinking,  never  was  criticism  more  false 
than  that  which  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
pronounced,  when  he  said  of  Goethe,  that  ^^  his  mind 
wandered  without  distinct  aim  or  object,  given  to 
quarrel  with  all  those  who  possessed  a  firmer  faith  or 
a  more  practical  will  than  himself."  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  the  objective  character  of  his  later 
writings,  his  mind  was  eminently  and  intently  self- 
conscious.  He  thoroughly  knew  and  understood  him- 
self. He  had  ranged  over  a  wide  field  of  mental  ac- 
tion and  passion,  be  had  had  extensive  experience  of 
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life  under  its  various  forms  of  being,  doing,  and  suiter- 
ing,  and  he  made  a  ^ise  and  enlightened  use  of  that  . 
experience.     He  profoundly  analyzed  and  justly  esti- 
mated the  capacities  of  his  nature ;  he  chose  his  path 
deliberately,  and  went  rejoicing  on  his  way. 

That  the  man  who  had  written  Werther  and  Faust, 
which,  as  he  acknowledges,  are  for  the  most  part 
confessions  of  his  own  moods  of  mind  and  habits  of 
thought,  should  have  been  able  manfully  to  struggle 
through  those  darker  periods  of  conflict  and  doubt, 
and  to  win  for  himself  a  tranquil  and  serene  region, 
where  he  possessed  his  soul  in  peace,  and  wrought  dil- 
igently in  the  career  of  science,  literature,  and  art, 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself, —  this  surely  was 
no  trivial  achievement,  no  unworthy  example.  The 
powers  of  his  mind  recovered  from  their  morbid  ex- 
citability, and  now  in  full  and  healthy  action,  expand- 
ed so  freely  and  matured  so  rapidly,  that  Schiller, 
himself  no  laggard  in  this  glorious  pathway,  found 
himself,  according  to  his  own  confession,  ^'  completely 
distanced  in  the  course.'^  An  expression,  however, 
which  Goethe  has  reciprocated  in  the  following  npble 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  "  If,'^  said  he, 
''  I  was  a  week  without  seeing  Schiller,  when  we  met  I 
was  astonished  and  knew  not  where  to  lay  hold  of  him, 
I  found  him  so  much  further  advanced."  This  mutual 
tribute  of  these  great  minds  affords  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  their  intellectual  excellence.  Yet  amidst  all 
the  healthy  activity  and  calm  serenity  of  his  maturity, 
Goethe's  imagination  was  still  excitable,  and  his  feel- 
ings sensitive  to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed,  except  in 
the  first  freshness  and  bloom  of  existence.  We  have 
a  singular  proof  of  this,  in  the  intensity  of  his  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  Italy.  His  desire  to  behold 
the  land,  where  *^  through  dark  bowers  the  golden 
orange  glows,''  amounted  to  a  passion,  insomuch,  that 
for  many  years  he  dared  not  look  into  any  Latin  wri- 
ter, or  contemplate  anything  which  renewed  the  idea 
of  Italy  in  his  mind.  Herder,  he  says,  used  to  taunt 
him  with  learning  all  his  Latin  out  of  Spinoza,  for  he 
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had  observed,  that  this  was  the  only  Latin  book  that 
he  studied.  "He  did  not  know/'  continues  Goethe, 
"  how  sedulously  I  was  obliged  to  guard  myself  from 
the  ancientS)  —  how  I  sought  a  refuge  from  the  very 
fever  of  my  spirits  in  these  abstruse  generalities." 
This  is  a  characteristic  trait,  and  speaks  volumes  in 
refutation  of  his  indifference.  It  shows,  that  his  calm 
serenity  of  spirit,  far  from  being  the  result  of  consti- 
tutional coldness,  or  acquired,  time-taught  apathy, 
was  the  fruit  of  that  noble  self-restraint  which  he  so 
sedulously  cultivated.  Instead  of  sinking,  like  less 
energetic  natures,  under  the  trials  and  disappointments 
that  crossed  his  path,  or  turning  aside  from  them  to 
seek  relief  in  exhausting  factitious  excitements,  he 
only  applied  at  such  periods  with  increased  assiduity 
to  the  noblest  exercises  of  the  intellect.  Whenever 
he  had  suffered  from  excess  of  emotion,  he  sought  to 
still  the  fever  of  the  passions  by  intense  and  perse- 
vering application,  taking  refuge  from  the  haunting 
recollections  and  corroding  cares  of  life,  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  abstract  principles  of  science,  or  ex- 
ercising his  powers  in  some  rake  creation  of  art.  His 
genius  was  a  gem  that  paled  not,  like  the  opal,  when 
sorrow  and  danger  threatened  its  possessor,  but 
flashed  forth  at  such  moments  an  intenser  and  keener 
radiance. 

We  hear  much  of  Goethe's  indifference  to  the  great 
political  interests  and  exciting  public  movements  of 
his  time.  While  he  has  been  denounced  as  heartless 
and  selfish,  if  not  soulless  and  sensual,  for  not  nwMPe 
actively  forwarding  the  various  philanthropic  efforts 
for  the  amelioration  of  social  wrong ;  but  to  us  it  seems 
not  unworthy  of  commendation,  in  an  age  when  all 
^re  seeking  to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  elevate  their 
fellows,  that  one  among  the  many  should  manifest 
through  the  eontented  activity,  the  calm  serenity,  and 
mild  practical  wisdom  of  his  life,  that  he  had  at  least 
acquired  something  worthy  of  being  imparted.  We 
would  refer  those,  who  condemn  him  for  his  political 
neutrality,  to  his  own  beautiful  defence  of  the  course 
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he  had  adopted,  giTen  by  him  in  his  conyersatioim 
with  EckermanD. 

"  If  a  poet  would  work  politically,"  says  he,  "  he  must 
give  himself  up  to  a  party,  and  so  soon  as  he  does  that, 
he  is  lost  as  a  poet;  he  must  bid  farewell  to  his  fre<^dom 
of  spirit,  and  draw  over  his  ears  the  cap  of  bigotry  and  blind 
hatred.  The  poet  may  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  love  his  native 
land,  but  the  native  land  of  his  poetic  energies  and  poetic  ac- 
tion is  the  good,  noble^  and  beautiful,  which  is  confined  to  no 
province  nor  cotintry ;  which  he  is  to  seize  upon  and  body 
forth  wherever  he  finds  it.  And  what  then  is  meant  by  love 
of  one's  country  ?  What  is  meant  by  patriotic  deeds  ?  If 
the  poet  has  employed  a  life  in  battling  with  pernicious  preju'* 
dices  in  setting  aside  narrow  views,  in  enlightening  the  intel- 
lects, purifying  the  tastes,  ennobling  the  feeling  and  thoughts 
of  his  countrymen,  what  better  could  he  have  done,  how 
shown  himself  more  truly  a  patriot  ?  "  •'  Also^*^  £eker- 
mann  tell  us,  '^  he  blamed  the  political  course,  so  much  praised 
by  others,  of  Uhland."  "  Watch  well,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
will  see  the  politician  devour  the  poet.  To  be  a  member  of 
the  estates,  and  live  among  perpetual  jostlings  and  excitements, 
is  not  the  life  for  a  poet.  His  sons  will  soon  cease*  Swabia 
has  plenty  of  men  sufiiciently  well  educated,  well  meaning, 
able  and  fluent  of  tongue,  to  be  members  of  the  estates  $  but 
only  one  poet  of  Uhland's  class." 

Goethe,  moreoTer,  believed  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
our  happiness  is  comparatively  but  little  influenced 
by  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  lire.  It 
was  his  conviction,  that  far  less  could  be  done  for  a 
man  from  withotU  than  from  within.  There  is  an  ex^ 
pression  to  this  effect  in  the  Helena. 

Lass  der  Sonne  Glanz  verKhwindea, 
Wenn  es  in  der  Beele  tagt, 
Wer  in  eignen  heraen  finden 
Was  die  ganze  weltvexsagt  —  p.  223. 

Let  the  Sub's  li^t  fade  away, 

If  within  the  soul  't  is  day,— 

The  heart's  deep  fountain  shall  supply^ 

What  all  the  world  doth  still  deny. 

But  why  should  we  ask  of  the  po«t|  that  he  ahoold 
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be  also  a  politician,  that  he  should  mingle  in  the 
stormy  and  conflicting  interests  of  public  life,  thereby 
to  endanger  perhaps  the  universality  of  his  sympa- 
thies and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  vision  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  look  upon  him  as  the  great  high  priest 
of  Humanity,  —  as  one  of  a  consecrated  race,  set  apart 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  spirit,  —  to  illustrate 
the  eternal  laws  of  Beauty,  —  to  feed  with  the  pure 
naptha  of  genius  that  divine  flame  of  enthusiasm, 
which  burns  with  more  or  less  intensity  in  every 
bosom,  that  love  of  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  which 
warms  and  elevates  at  times  even  the  coldest  and 
dullest  heart  1  The  poet  should  be  for  us  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  dream  of  life,  —  he  should  reveal  to  us  the 
secret  treasures  that  lie  within  the  depths  of  our  own 
spirits,  —  he  should  show  us  all  the  beauty,  the  har- 
mony, and  the  glory  of  existence,  —  he  should  be  for 
us,  at  once,  the  expounder  of  the  past,  the  prophet  of 
the  future,  the  idealizer  of  the  present, 

Novalis  says  finely,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
humanity  yet  sleeps  a  deep  sleep."  Thus  it  seems  to 
us,  in  some  natures  do  those  faculties,  which  belong  to 
the  ideal,  still  seem  buried  in  a  profound  slumber. 
This  portion  of  our  being  it  is  which  the  poet  divines 
for  us,  —  he  reveals  to  us  a  foretaste  of  those  higher 
instincts,  which  are  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  devel- 
oped within  us.  When  the  ideal  is  born  within  us, 
then  do  we  wake  to  a  new  existence,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  a  princely  heritage,  a  celestial  and  imperisha- 
ble kingdom. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  more  nobly  conceived,  and 
assuredly  none  has  more  eloquently  described  the 
poet's  high  vocation,  than  Goethe  has  done  in  his 
Wilhelm  Meister.  Had  he  written  but  this  one  thing, 
it  would  amply  attest  the  splendor  of  his  genius.  The 
words  seem  to  trace  themselves  upon  the  memory  in 
characters  of  light.  Among  other  things,  he  says, 
"  He,  who  is  fashioned  like  a  bird  to  soar  over  the 
world,  to  nestle  upon  high  cliffs,  and  to  draw  his  nour- 
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isjiment  from  the  flowers  and  fruits,  exchanging  lightly 
one  bough  with  another ;  he  cannot  accustom  himself 
to  draw  the  plough  like  the  steer,  or  guard  the  house- 
hold like  the  mastiflF.'' 

Those  persons,  who  refuse  to  see  anything  admira- 
ble in  Goethe,  because  to  all  his  own  rare  and  varied 
excellence  he  did  not  also  unite  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  a  Howard,  with  the  Christian  zeal  and  political 
disinterestedness  of  a  Wilberforce,  remind  us  of  those 
insidious  advisers,  who  persuaded  Aladdin,  that  his 
magnificent  palace  was  incomplete  and  worthless,  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  Rock's  egg,  the  acquisition  of 
which  in  some  way  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
fabric. 

Granting,  that  his  intellect  was  more  active  than 
his  feelings,  and  that  it  thoroughly  controlled  and 
guided  them,  shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  accord  him 
aught  of  our  sympathy  and  admiration  ?  Feelings  of 
greater  impulsiveness  and  impetuosity,  might  proba- 
bly have  been  associated  with  an  intellect  less  com- 
prehensive and  discriminating,  —  more  social  and  pat- 
riotic activity,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  artistic  cul- 
ture and  a  less  catholic  spirit.  Let  us  take  great 
men  as  we  find  them,  as  God  and  nature  have  moulded, 
as  circumstances  and  their  own  efibrts  have  modified 
them,  and  be  thankful  for  the  good,  without  dwelling 
captiously  upon  the  evil.  It  is  idle  for  men  to  attempt 
to  say  what  Goethe  would  have  been,  if  certain  quali- 
ties had  been  abstracted  from,  and  certain  other  qualities 
added  to  his  nature.  As  it  is,  we  find  positive  excel- 
lence of  a  high  and  rare  order.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  study  this  with  a  spirit  of  genial  sympathy,  than 
painfully  to  hunt  after  defects  t  A  mind  like  his,  ap- 
prehensive of  all  beauty,  and  ever  watchful  after 
truth,  never  slumbering,  never  tiring  in  its  pursuit, 
cannot  but  have  left  treasures  for  those  who  will  re- 
ceive them,  and  a  glorious  example  for  all  who  will 
observe  and  profit  by  it. 

This  volume  of  Conversations  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed by  some,  if  only  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
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upon  the  enigmatical  conclusion  of  Faust.  Not  a  few 
of  the  many  problems,  contained  in  that  strange  phan- 
tasmagoria, are  solved  by  Goethe  in  the  various  inci- 
dental allusions  to  it,  thrown  out  in  conversation 
while  the  work  was  in  progress.  The  commencement 
of  this  wild  poem  was  written  at  that  stage  of  men- 
tal transition,  when  we  are  first  rudely  waked  from  the 
dreams  of  the  imagination  to  all  the  sterner  realities 
of  life,*^^  when  Hope  has  thrown  aside  her  radiant 
pencil,  and  no  longer  paints  on  the  dark  curtain,  that 
conceals  from  us  the  future,  her  bright  enchanting 
story.  When  we  look  around  despairingly  on  a 
world  that  seems  destitute  of  interest,  harmony,  or 
design,  and  begin  to  ask  ourselves  those  strange  and 
agitating  questions,  which,  when  they  have  once  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  understanding,  cannot  be 
filenced  by  any  wisdom  which  is  of  this  world. 
Fontenelle  tells  us,  that  **  when  We  discover  the  utter 
vanity  and  worthlessness  of  all  that  occupies  and  sur- 
rounds us  in  life,  we  become  too  wise,  we  tear  from 
nature  the  heart  of  her  mystery,  and  ceasing  to  act, 
we  do  nothing  but  think.**  "  While  nature,"  he  says, 
'^  revenges  herself  upon  us  for  thus  seeking  to  pene- 
trate her  secrets,  by  the  sadness  reflection  causes  us." 
The  acute  Frenchman  with  all  his  wisdom  never  got 
beyond  this  I 

Voltaire  too,  at  the  very  close  of  his  long  and  bril- 
liant life,  writes  from  Ferney  to  Madame  du  Deffand 
in  the  same  spirit.  *^  Let  us  wholly  resign  ourselves 
to  our  fate,  which  only  laughs  at  our  endeavors  to  es- 
cape from  it.  Let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can  and  how 
we  can,  we  shall  never  be  as  happy  as  fools  are ;  yet 
let  us  "Endeavor  to  be  so  in  our  own  way.  Death  of 
itself  is  nothing,  but  thinking  of  it  makes  us  melan- 
choly. Let  us  therefore  banish  it  from  our  minds,  and 
live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Let  us  say,  when  we  rise, 
^  what  shall  I  do  to-day  for  the  benefit  of  my  health 
and  for  my  amusement  1 '  That  is  all  we  ought  to 
think  of  at  our  age.  Life  is  a  baby  which  must  be 
rocked  till  it  falls  asleep."     And  again,  *^  All ,  our  tri- 
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flibg  cobsolations  are  only  so  many  plasters  applied  to 
that  footmd  our  existence."  Alas !  for  the  sage  of 
Ferney,  with  his  rocking-cradle  and  his  plasters  ! 

This  stage  our  German  had  now  reached,  but  it  was 
one  in  which  no  true  German  could  rest,  least  of  all 
Goethe.  He  felt  its  desolation  too  keenly  to  abide  in 
it, —  he  could  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  —  he  knows 
that  he  must  get  beyond  that  barren  wilderness,  or 
perish  in  it.  But  let  us  hear  how  he  describes  this 
weary  period  of  his  "  apprenticeship." 

"  In  the  popular  drama  of  which  Faust  is  the  hero,  I  found 
more  than  one  tone  which  vibrated  through  my  soul.  I  also 
had  passed  through  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  had  early 
convinced  myself  of  their  vanity.  All  my  endeavors  to  find 
felicity  ifi  life  had  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  I  shared  to  excess 
in  that  restlessness  of  spirits,  that  leads  the  contemplative  man 
to  dwell  on  internal  ddisquietudes,  which  have  but  a  transitory 
existence  in  unreflecting  minds.  I  was  already  acquainted 
with  the  miseries  of  social  life,  —  my  adventure  with  Mai^ret, 
and  the  consequences  of  that  connexion,  had  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  strange  irregularities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of 
civil  society,  where  the  polished  smoothness  of  the  surface  is 
strangely  contrasted  by  the  internal  convulsions,  caused  by 
passions  whose  influence  is  more  fatal,  in  consequence  of  those 
restraints  which  oppose  their  outward  development.  When 
we  consider  the  effect  produced  by  these  internal  conflicts  on  an 
ardent  temperament,  —  when  we  reflect  on  the  seductions  of 
the  imagination  and  the  continual  agitation  of  life,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  impatience,  which  man  of\en  evinces,  to  free  him- 
self from  the  burden  of  existence.  There  are  also  many  in« 
dividuab,  who,  unable  to  find  an  object  on  which  to  exercise 
their  activity,  and  led  astray  by  extravagant  desires,  become 
disgusted  with  an  existence  which  to  them  seems  too  monoto- 
nous and  peaceful.  Such  was  at  one  time  the  peculiar  dis- 
position of  my  own  mind,  and  I  well  remember  how  much 
pain  I  suffered,  and  how  many  efforts  I  made  to  effect  a  cure." 

Thus  has  he  eloquently  described  that  state  of  feel- 
ing, to  which  all  susceptible  natures  are  necessarily 
exposed,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  progress.  With 
that  prompt  and  keen  apprehensiveness  of  excellence, 
which  belonged  to  his  nature,  Goethe  at  once  seized 
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upon  what  was  still  vital  and  genuine  in  this  old  le- 
gend of  Fausty  the  growth  of  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious age  ^  and  concentrating  upon  it  the  light  of  his 
genius,  the  simple  germ  expanded  and  unfolded  into 
a  plant  of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty,  putting  forth 
leaf  after  leaf,  and  producing  gradually  the  fairest 
flowers  and  the  richest  fruits, — its  roots  striking  far 
down  into  the  earth,  and  its  branches  waving  freely  in 
the  blue  depths  of  ether.  Its  seeds  have  been  wafted 
abroad  over  far  lands,  and  have  sprung  up  again  in 
power  and  beauty  from  many  a  foreign  soil.  Byron's 
Manfred,  perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  genius,  is 
evidently  a  scion  of  this  noble  plant.  Coleridge  gives 
manifold  proofs  of  having  been  quickened  and  stimu- 
lated by  its  influence,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  pluck  now  and  then  a  fair  flower  from  its 
branches.  We  remember  few  things  more  perfect  of 
their  kind  than  her  Spirit's  Return.  Yet  one  of  its 
finest  touches  seems  to  us  a  beautiful,  though  perhaps 
unconscious  appropriation  of  an  expression  in  Goethe's 
Helena.  In  her  wonderful  and  awe-inspiring  descrip- 
tion of  a  being,  recalled  by  the  passionate  adjuration 
of  love  from  the  spirit  land,  Mrs.  Hemans  says, 

*^  Before  me  there 
He,  the  departed  stood !    Oh,  for  strong  words 
To  bring  conviction  o'er  thy  thought, — 
Aye,  face  to  face,  so  near,  — yd  O  how  far ! " 

The  words  in  italics  are  precisely  the  same  which 
Goethe  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Helena,  who  when 
invoked  from  the  lands  of  departed  spirits,  says  to 
Faust,  with  a  perplexed  half-consciousness  of  her 
newly  awakened  existence,  ^^  Ich  fuhle  mich  so  fern, 
und  doch  so  nah."  We  might  instance  other  exam- 
ples, for  they  occur  very  frequently  in  the  latter  poems. 
Goethe  justifies  this  ^^  culling  of  sweets,"  and  com- 
mends Lord  Byron  for  the  sagacity  which  he  evinced 
in  discovering  and  adopting  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  writers.  For  ourselves,  we  would  rather  see  the 
flowers  growing  on  their  native  stem,  unless  indeed 
they  are  fairly  incorporated  and  engrafted  into  the  for- 
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eign   plant  and  not  merely  fastened  upon  it  as  orna- 
ments. 

Fifty  years  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  this 
first  part  of  Faust,  before  the  second  was  fully  com* 
pleted  and  given  to  the  world.  In  this  long  interval, 
great  and  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  its  author.  He  was  no  longer  a  lonely  exile  on 
earth,  —  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  existence,  and 
brought  his  finely  tempered  spirit  into  perfect  harmony 
with  itself  and  the  external  world.  In  Experience  he 
had  found  a  rude,  yet  not  unfriendly  teacher,  in  Nature 
the  gentlest  mother  and  the  kindest  nurse,  and  within 
his  own  heart  a  tranquil,  happy  home.  He  no  longer 
shared  in  that  satiety  of  spirit  that  wrung  from  Is- 
rael's luxurious  monarch  the  despairing  anathema  on 
life,  which  the  world-weary  heart  of  humanity  has 
echoed  for  so  many  thousand  years,  —  "  All  is  vanity ! " 
But  while  he  too  sorrowed  and  suffered  and  felt  at 
times  the  weariness  of  existence,  he  knew  and  felt  in 
his  inmost  heart,  that  that  sorrow  and  that  weariness 
would  in  some  way  become  the  ministers  of  good. 
In  his  mouth  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  far 
from  turning  to  ^^  bitterness  and  ashes,''  yielded  a 
bland  and  sweet  nourishment,  maturing  and  strength- 
ening all  the  powers  of  his  souL  He  had  too  now 
learned  that  great  truth,  the  discovery  of  which  forms 
so  important  an  era  in  the  life  of  every  thinking  man, 
that 

"We  receive  but  what  we  give, 
In  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live." 

He  appears  to  have  attained  that  conviction,  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  simple  suggestions  of  the  under- 
standing, that,  even  as  in  the  natural  world  the  diurnal 
changes  from  light  to  darkness  are  produced  by  our 
globe's  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  so  also  is  it  in  the 
spiritual.  That  not  the  revolution  of  any  foreign  ob- 
ject, any  external  source  of  light  and  heat,  makes  the 
soul's  night  and  day,  —  its  morning  and  evening  ;  but 
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while  external  things  remain  comparatively  unchanged 
in  their  relations  to  us,  it  is  but  the  rotations  and 
transitions  of  our  own  spirits  that  causes  our  sun  to 
rise  and  set, — that  creates  for  us  the  serene  radiance 
of  the  dawn,  or  involves  us  in  the  gloom  and  darkness 
of  midnight. 

On  these  great  truths  his  mind  was  nourished,  and 
from  them  it  acquired  freedom,  serenity,  and  power. 
The  eye  of  his  understanding  became  keener,  the 
wing  of  his  imagination  bolder.  His  writings  had 
now  entirely  lost  their  subjective  character.  His  high 
artistic  culture,  his  practised  eye,  and  above  all  his 
confirmed  faith,  that  the  divine  spirit  reveals  itself 
equally  in  every  manifestation  of  being,  —  had  won 
him  from  that  exclusive  contemplation  of  his  own 
spirit,  which  marked  some  of  his  earlier  writings,  into 
a  wider  range  of  observation,  and  prepared  him  for  a 
more  varied  delineation  of  life. 

The  change,  of  which  we  speak,  is  vividly  indicated 
in  two  engraved  heads  of  Goethe,  which  are  now  lying 
before  us.  The  one  a  beautiful  outline  in  profile,  taken 
we  should  suppose  from  a  bust,  and  accompanying 
the  London  edition  of  the  Correspondence  with  Bet- 
tina  Brentano.  The  other  a  fine  engraving  by  Weber 
prefixed  to  a  copy  of  Faust. 

How  eloquent  are  they  both,  yet  how  different  is  the 
language  they  utter.  The  former,  representing  him  in 
his  youth,  seems  the  very  incarnation  and  embodyment 
of  poetic  thought.  The  attitude  of  the  head  is  one  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and  in  istelf  full  of  character,  so 
lofty  is  it,  so  expressive  of  the  triumphant  conscious- 
ness of  power,  so  graceful,  fearless,  and  free.  The 
far-glancing  eye  looks  neither  to  heaven  nor  earth,  but 
forward  into  a  purely  ideal  region,  while  it  seems  to 
dilate  and  kindle  as  with  the  thought  of  its  proud 
inheritance.  The  countenance  expresses  a  mingled 
sweetness  and  fervor,  gentleness  and  pride ;  and 
though  a  shade  of  sadness  lingers  around  the  rich 
curvature  of  the  lip,  in  the  whole  we  see  tokens  of  a 
spirit,  for  which  life  has  yet  many  stern  lessons  in  store, 
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many  heavy,  weary  hours.  This  picture  reminds  us 
of  a  young  race-horse  eager  to  run  his  course,  ^^  stand* 
ing  with  flowing  mane,  arching  neck,  and  dilated  nos* 
trils,  ready  to  leap  all  harriers  and  dash  aside  all  oIh 
stacles  that  threaten  to  impede  his  progress.'*  It 
recalls  to  us,  also,  the  description  which  Jacobi  giyes 
of  him  in  1774.  "  Goethe  was  with  us,"  says  he  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "  a  handsome  youth  of  twenty-five ; 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  all 
genius,  power,  and  strength,— « a  spirit  of  fire  with  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  *qui  ruit  immensus  ore  profundo.'  The 
more  I  think  of  him,  the  more  intensely  I  feel  the  impossi- 
bility of  writing  to  any  one,  who  has  not  seen  or  heard 
him,  anything  comprehensible  concerning  this,  extraor- 
dinary creature  of  God.  It  requires  to  be  only  an 
hour  in  his  company  to  find  it  in  the  highest  degree 
preposterous,  to  desire  him  to  think  or  act  after  any 
other  fashion  than  his  own." 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  picture  represent- 
ing him  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  existence,  even 
as  he  might  have  looked,  when  Bettina  Brentano  first 
saw  him,  and  thought  upon  what  King  David  said^ 
"  each  man  may  be  king  over  himself."  Even  so,  per* 
chance,  looks  he  here  as  he  then  looked  upon  her^ 
with  that  grave,  serene,  penetrating  glance,  whose 
light  never  afterwards  faded  from  her  young  innocent 
heart.  For  let  us  not  be  deterred  from  trusting  in  the 
reality  and  purity  of  such  affection  as  hers,  by  the 
doubtful  smiles  of  the  infidel  worldling,— -rare  and 
evanescent  as  it  is,  the  power  of  feeling  and  believ- 
ing in  such  love  is  among  those  higher  instincts, 
which  redeem  our  nature  from  the  curse  of  the  serpent, 
condemned  to  grovel  forever  upon  the  earth. 

In  this  picture  the  calm  supremacy  of  the  mature 
intellect,  —  the  repose  of  the  self-conquered  spirit 
may  be  seen  in  the  increased  expansion  of  the  marble 
brow,  and  in  the  full,  serene  eye,  which  seems  to  look 
quite  through  the  object  of  its  gaze,  insomuch,  that  at 
a  first  glance,  it  appears  to  be  fixed  on  vacancy,  so  far 
does  it  penetrate  beyond  the  surface.     The  beautiful 
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expression  of  the  mouth  which  expresses  refinement 
without  fastidiousness, —  the  mild  benignant  lustre  of 
the  eye,  —  the  stedfast  majesty  of  the  broad  brow,— 
the  tempered,  chastened  calm  that  pervades  the  whole, 
speak  a  mind  and  character  to  which  life  had  richly 
ministered. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  longer,  —  we  are  fond  of 
looking  at  busts  and  portraits,  —  to  compare  this  last 
with  a  wonderfully  expressive  head  wrought  in  marble, 
which  stands  on  yonder  cabinet.  It  might  pass  for  a 
representation  of  Mephistophiles,  but  it  is  not  so,  it 
is  the  head  of  a  real  personage,  —  a  great  man,  one 
who  has  of  late  been  often  compared  with  Goethe,  not 
unfrequently  pronounced  decidedly  his  superior.  Nay, 
we  have  been  even  assured  by  a  writer  in  the  a  con- 
temporary journal,  that  he  had  by  far  the  more  faith  of 
the  two,  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  rank  an  infidel,  — 
perhaps  a  comparison  of  these  heads  might  assist  us 
in  settling  the  question.  Let  us  look  at  this  last. 
Here,  too,  is  precision,  piercing  sharpness,  sagacity, 
shrewdness,  discrimination,  but  no  insight.  Those 
eyes  cannot  even  look  you  directly  in  the  face, —  far 
less  can  they  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  into  the 
core  and  marrow  of  being.  They  look  on  life  with  an 
oblique,  cynical,  side-long  glance,  —  a  cold,  sneering, 
distrusting  smile,  which  is  full  of  world-wisdom,  it  is 
true ;  but  is  this  the  countenance  of  a  man  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  with  his  own  heart  ?  If  so,  it  is 
but  a  hollow  compact,  —  a  treaty  in  which  there  is  no 
sure  reliance,  no  stedfast  feeling  of  security.  Has  he 
any  true  joy  in  the  present,  —  any  faith  in  the  unseen 
and  the  spiritual  ?  Goethe  enjoyed  life  without  fear- 
ing death;  Voltaire,  alas!  (for  it  is  his  bust  that  we 
are  contemplating,)  was  neither  happy  in  life  nor  re- 
signed to  death.  The  wound  still  throbbed  painfully, 
for  there  was  no  healing  balm  in  the  specifics  that 
were  applied  to  it.  Nor  could  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  infant's  cradle  charm  away  the  fear  of  spectral 
dreams.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  that  he  now  sleeps 
in  peace ;  and  having  satisfactorily  decided  for  our- 
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selves  the  question  above  alluded  to,  we  leave  others 
to  determine  it  at  their  leisure,  and  return  to  our  sub- 
ject of  Faust. 

We  believe  that  the  continuation  of  this  poem  is  as 
yet  but  little  known  out  of  Germany.  Eckermann 
tell  us,  that  Goethe  relied  for  its  success  upon  the 
high  point  of  culture  to  which  his  nation  had  arrived. 
It  does  not  reflect  life  in  its  simplicity,  —  it  is  not 
calculated,  like  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  to  please 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  —  the  wise  and  the 
simple, —  it  is  full  of  refinements  and  abstractions, — 
it  deals  in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics.  We  have  noth- 
ing in  English  literature,  that  at  all  resembles  it,  or 
approximates  to  it.  The  English  critics,  who  have  al- 
luded to  it,  have  for  the  most  part  condemned  it  un- 
read. A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  tells  us,  that  it  is  "  a 
crude  and  revolting  mass  of  absurdities."  Yet  Eck- 
ermann says,  that  Goethe  agreed  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  a  far  richer  world  was  here  displayed  than  in  the 
earlier  portion.  Goethe  confessed,  that  the  first  part 
was  almost  entirely  subjective,  proceeding  from  an  op- 
pressed, impassioned  state  of  the  individual  character  ; 
while  in  the  second,  he  says,  ^*  there  was  exhibited  a 
higher,  broader,  clearer,  and  more  passionless  region, 
of  which  those,  who  have  not  lived  and  looked  about 
them  sometime,  will  hardly  know  what  to  think." 

The  slighting  and  disparaging  tone  of  remark,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  relation  to  it  by  English  critics,  re- 
minds us  of  a  passage  in  this  poem,  where  Mephis- 
tophiles  is  made  to  say,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  treated  by  this  class  of 
writers ; 

"  Damn  erkenn'  ich  den  Gdehrter  herm  ! 
Was  ihr  nicht  tastet  steht  euch  meilen  fern ; 
Was  ihr  nicht  fasst,  das  fehlt  euch  ganz  und  gar ; 
Was  ihr  nicht  rechnet,  glaubt  ihr  sey  nicht  i^Jir ; 
Was  ihr  nicht  wagt,hat  fiir  euch  kein  Grewicht; 
Was  ihr  nicht  munzt,  das,  meint  ihr,  gelte  nicht 

By  this,  I  know  what  learned  men  ^e  are, 
^  What  ye  can  handle  not,  seems  miles  afiir, 
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What  ye  can  grasp  not,  is  an  empty  shade, 
What  ye  divine  not,  must  all  search  evade, 
That  which  ye  have  not  poised  of  weight  is  stinted, 
And  no  coin  current,  save  what  ye  have  minted.** 

Yet  it  should  not  perhaps  excite  our  surprise,  that 
these  "  Gelehrter  herrn,''  (learned  gentlemen,)  cannot 
see,  at  one  glance,  all  that  is  comprised  in  this  rare 
production,  the  rich  results  of  a  life  of  contemplative 
observation  and  poetic  insight. 

Diderot  tells  us,  "  that  there  are  a  thousand  learned 
men,  (hommes  instruits,)  for  one  enlightened  man, — 
a  thousand  enlightened  men,  for  one  man  of  fine  in- 
sight and  acute  penetration,  (clair-voyant,)  and  a 
thousand  clair-voyants  for  one  man  of  genius.''  "  The 
man  of  genius,'*  he  says, "  creates  things,  —  the  clair- 
voyant deduces  principles  from  them,  —  the  enlight- 
ened man  makes  the  application  of  those  principles. 
The  merely  learned  man  is  ignorant  neither  of  the 
things  which  have  been  created,  nor  the  laws  which 
have  been  deduced  from  them,  nor  of  the  application 
which  has  been  made  of  those  laws,  —  he  knows  all, 
but  he  produces  nothing  and  comprehends  little." 

Many  commentaries  have  been  written  upon  this 
portion  of  Faust, —  many  theories  invented  respecting 
its  object  and  design.  Yet  still,  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  it  remains  as  much  an  enigma  as  ever,  —  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Germans  even  a  "  stumbling 
block,"  and  to  the  English  "  foolishness."  For  our- 
selves, we  read  the  work  without  an  interpreter,  and 
brooded  over  it  in  the  silence  of  the  spirit, —  neither 
commentary  nor  analysis  had  found  its  way  to  our  re- 
mote seclusion,  —  no  friendly  reader  sympathized  with 
our  pleasure  and  perplexities,  —  no  critic  intermeddled 
with  our  joys, —  we  groped  our  way  in  the  darkness, 
and  often  came  unawares  upon  rich  treasures,-*- lumps 
of  pure  golden  ore,  and  gems  of  rare  lustre.  It  is 
true  that,  after  its  first  perusal,  we  retained  of  it  for  a 
time  only  a  confused  and  dream-like  recollection,  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  change  of  sceae  and  strange 
blending  of  objects. 
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The  quaint  and  merry  songs  of  the  masquers  were 
ringing  in  our  ears,  blended  with  the  carols  of  of  sea- 
nymphs,  and  the  silyer-sweet  chorus  of  angels  and 
blessed  spirits;  the  wild  imagery  and  grotesque 
dramatis  persone  of  the  "  Classical  Walpurgis  night," 
with  the  severe  simplicity  and  antique  contour  of  the 
^*  Helena.'^  All  these  left  at  first  a  confused  and  dis- 
jointed impression  on  the  mind,  as  of  some  rich  and 
graceful  but  fantastic  tracery  of  arabesque,  viewed  in 
faint  and  partially  obliterated  outline  on  the  frieze  of 
some  ancient  temple,  —  but  as  we  continue  to  gaze,  the 
finely  carved  tracery  becomes  fairer,  and  more  sharply 
defined ;  centaurs  and  griffins  are  now  seen  at  inter- 
vals amid  the  fantastic  foliage,  —  laughing  satyrs 
leer  upon  us  from  some  vine- wreathed  covert,  —  pen- 
sive caryatides  are  discovered  supporting  the  rich  en- 
tablature, their  symetrical  figures  shrouded  in  flowing 
drapery,  and  their  thoughtful  faces  full  of  high  sym- 
bolic meaning.  What  seemed  at  first  but  a  confused 
and  fragmentary  delineation  of  objects,  now  unfolds  a 
design  of  rich  and  rare  significance.  By  degrees,  the 
aeveral  groups  assume  more  of  prominence  and  dis- 
tinctness, the  lights  and  shades  become  stronger, — 
the  outline  bolder,  till  at  last,  they  stand  forth  in  all 
the  rounded  and  finely  moulded  perfection  of  Grecian 
art.  The  forms,  it  is  true,  are  marble  still,  —  still 
wanting  in  all  the  life-warm  coloring  and  glowing 
freshness  of  nature,  and  still,  as  with  all  figures  wrought 
in  relievo,  one  side  of  the  object  only  being  delineated 
by  the  artist,  it  is  left  for  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder to  supply  the  rest,  and  to  give  the  figure  its 
full  completeness  and  finish. 

We  cannot  hope  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  esti- 
mate of  such  a  work,  by  comparing  it  with  the  writ- 
ings of  other  poets.  We  must  not,  like  the  author  of 
an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly, 
expect  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Goethe  by  meas- 
uring him  with  Shakspeare,  or  think  to  manifest  our 
fairness  by  condemning  him,  because  we  can  find 
BO  resemblance  between  the  two.     We  must  endeavor 
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to  forget  all  our  favorite  standards  of  excellence, — 
all  the  trodden  and  accustomed  paths  in  which  our 
fancy  is  wont  to  wander,  and  giving  up  our  hand  into 
that  of  our  strange  guide,  follow  in  child-like  simplic- 
ity and  confidence,  wherever  his  genius  may  prompt  him 
to  lead  us.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  re- 
gions of  rare  and  varied  beauty,  unfolding  their  treas- 
ures to  us  as  we  proceed,  and  everywhere  the  brilliant 
atmosphere,  and  mellow  golden  light  of  a  poetic  imag- 
ination, hovering  over  and  pervading  the  landscape. 

We  know  of  nothing,  that  approaches  this  work 
in  exuberance  and  prodigality  of  genius,  in  the  lav- 
ish expenditure  that  is  exhibited  of  all  the  richest 
materials  of  poetry;  neither  are  the  closing  scenes 
without  a  pure  spiritual  beauty,  a  divine  glory  which 
reflects  back  its  mellow  radiance,  along  the  whole 
rich  vista  of  the  narrative,  lined  as  it  is  with  images 
of  beauty  and  terror,  magnificence  and  simplicity, 
grotesqueness  and  gloom. 

In  these  concluding  pages,  every  sentence,  every  line 
is  full  of  meaning,  yet  are  the  thoughts  expressed  with 
so  much  conciseness  and  simplicity,  that  it  is  not  often 
at  a  first  reading,  that  we  take  in  their  entire  signifi- 
cance. They  are  like  those  paintings  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, where  color  is  often  laid  upon  color  to  produce 
the  effect  of  entire  transparency.  How  much,  for  in- 
stance, is  implied  in  that  reply  of  a  happy  spirit  to 
the  entreaty  of  Mephistophiles,  that  she  would  ap- 
proach and  bless  him  with  her  presence. 

"  We  approach  e'ea  now, — wherefore  doet  thou  recoil  ? 
We  come, — then  stay  thee  if  thou  canst  and  meet  us." 

But  this  he  cannot  do.  How  finely  do  these  lines 
indicate  that  heaviest  punishment  of  wickedness,  the 
incapacity  to  draw  near  to,  or  even  to  bear  the  ap- 
proach of  goodness  and  purity,  —  not  hatred,  but  love 
itself  becomes  their  avenger,  and,  self-exiled,  they 
shun  the  pure  atmosphere  of  light  and  love,  which  to 
them  seems  an  element  of  torture. 

Ever  in  reading  this  poem  are  we  discovering  some 
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new  beauty,  some  fine  and  delicate  meaning  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  things  here  which  we  do  not  understand,  many 
which  from  our  remote  position  can  be  seen  into  but 
dimly  and  imperfectly, —  many  indeed,  which  in  our 
eyes  are  decided  blemishes  and  defects.  Yet  we  leave 
these  last  to  those  critics,  who  have  already  shown 
themselves  so  prompt  in  discovering  the  errors  of 
this  great  man. 

A  recent  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  contains 
an  article  on  Goethe,  expressing  such  extravagant  and 
indiscriminate  condemnation,  exhibiting  such  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  such  a  total  want  of  candor, 
that  we  bad  supposed  there  could  be  but  one  feeling 
in  regard  to  it,  among  those  who  knew  anything  of 
the  subject  of  all  this  invective.  Yet  not  only  has  this 
article  been  highly  commended  by  a  writer  in  the  For- 
eign Quarterly,  but  the  same  extravagant  and  reckless 
hostility  expressed  with  an  increased  degree  of  viru- 
lence. So  utterly  misplaced  and  unfounded  do  some 
of  these  observations  appear,  that  they  would  almost 
lead  a  calm  observer  to  believe,  that  the  writer,  having 
a  talent  for  invective  and  denunciation,  had  exercised 
his  gift  indiscriminately  on  the  first  luckless  victim 
that  chanced  to  fall  in  his  way,  especially  as  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substantiate  these  charges. 
After  lavishing  the  most  bitter  opprobrium  upon 
^^  elaborate  infamies  of  which  no  maid,  no  wife,  no 
woman  could  hear  but  the  outline,"  the  names  of  which 
"  elaborate  infamies  "  are  not  even  once  mentioned, 
lest  perhaps  these,  too,  might  prove  offensive  to  the 
fastidious  reader,  he  at  last  ceases  to  war  with  shad- 
ows and  says  more  definitely,  "  But  we  are  reminded 
of  Faust."  In  what  does  the  marvel  of  this  consist  1 
In  what  is  Goethe's  claim  borne  out  to  the  title  of  the 
German  Shakspeare  1  Shakspeare  ruled  the  heart 
and  swayed  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  —  his  thoughts 
lay  open  the  intellectual  world  of  man,  his  aspira- 
tions ennoble  the  mind.  The  most  that  Goethe  does 
is  to  surprise :  when  he  talks  of  feeling,  it  is  to  drone 
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or  to  sneer,  his  powers  are  fantastical,  his  imagina- 
tions half  cold,"  &c.  &c.  What  must  we  think  of 
such  criticism  as  this,  proceeding,  too,  from  a  work  that 
affects  to  guide  the  tastes  of  the  whole  English  na- 
tion in  foreign  literature ! 

"  In  what  does  the  marvel  of  Faust  consist  ?  *'  since 
it  in  no  way  resembles  the  works  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  And  again,  "  when  Goetfie  talks  of 
feelings  it  is  to  drone/ ^^  Has  this  writer  read  the 
story  of  Margaret  ?  —  and  does  he  call  its  profound 
heart-rending  pathos,  its  touching  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness, "  droning  ?  "  Has  he  read  unmoved  the  elo- 
quent appeal  of  "  Cl&rchen  1 "  Has  he  looked  coldly 
on  the  desolate  anguish  of  Tasso,  —  on  the  silent,  life- 
consuming  passion  of  Mignon  ?  If  so,  it  were  in  vain  to 
remonstrate  with  him  ;  we  might  as  well  talk  of  colors 
to  the  blind. 

At  length,  after  a  series  of  quotations  from  Faust, 
whose  excellence  is  faintly  and  reluctantly  admitted, 
he  comes  at  last  to  speak  of  that  sublime  chorus  of 
the  archangels,  whose  surpassing  majesty  has  no  par- 
allel, save  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
bards  of  Israel.  This  noble  chaunt  differs  essentially 
from  all  creations  of  the  kind.  Milton's  Address  to 
Light,  Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc,  and  Byroads 
Thunder  Storm  amid  the  Alps,  all,  great  and  glorious 
as  they  are,  seem  still  to  be  the  efforts  of  a  finite 
being,  striving  to  raise  itself  to  the  conception  of  the 
infinite  ;  but  here  there  is  no  effort,  no  striving  after 
sublimity.  The  calm,  free,  majestic  movement  of  the 
verse  seems  like  the  unimpeded  motion  of  the  heav- 
enly orbs  through  the  vaults  of  space.  It  is  indeed  a 
a  song  of  the  archangels.  One  would  have  thought 
that  here,  at  least,  the  critic  would  have  felt  and  owned 
the  divine  power  of  genius,  and  been  awed  for  once 
into  reverence  and  silence.  But  let  us  hear  his  com- 
ments upon  this  matchless  poem.  ^^  This  passage," 
he  says,  ^^  is  elaborately  gorgeous ;  but  if  the  wonders 
of  creation  were  the  theme,  why  confine  it  to  the  mere 
terrestrial  phenomena  1     The  opening  would  indicate 
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the  necessity  of  more,  but  it  opens  so  only  to  disap- 
point us.  The  planetary  and  other  systems  were 
known  fully  at  the  time  this  was  written,  and  yet  they 
are  not  referred  to.  There  is  nothing  here,  like  the 
grandeur  of  the  cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  pala- 
ces of  Shakspeare's  age,  —  far  less  of  his  genius.'*  (!) 

We  are  here  forcibly  reminded  of  a  fanciful  little 
story  of  Tieck's,  in  which  we  are  told  how  a  worthy 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  man,  who  was  always  question- 
ing of  the  "  cui  bono,"  having  by  chance  strayed  into 
the  region  of  the  ideal, —  the  "Garden  of  Poesy," 
found  himself  strangely  at  a  loss,  how  to  interpret  the 
unaccustomed  sights  and  sounds  that  greeted  him  on 
every  side.  He  compared  the  appearances  around 
with  the  most  approved  models,  —  tested  them  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  standards,  but  could  make  noth- 
ing of  them.  The  flowers  were  often  larger  than  life, 
and  presented  many  new  combinations  of  color. 
They  had,  moreover,  human  voices,  and  conversed  elo- 
quently and  fluently,  a  fact  which  he  could  in  no  way 
reconcile  with  the  teachings  of  experience  and  com- 
mon sense,  —  at  length,  chancing  to  meet  with  a  joint 
stool,  a  table,  and  a  surloin  of  roast  beef,  he  begins 
to  feel  himself  quite  au-fait^  —  these  are  tangible  pal- 
pable realities ;  he  knows  at  once  their  uses  and  ends, 
and  promptly  avails  himself  of  them.  Our  translator 
has  somewhere  finely  said,  that  "  there  are  some  peo- 
ple whom  nature  has  made  non-conductors  to  the  elec- 
tricity of  genius." 

In  this  article,  Goethe  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  artist,  the  word  being  used  in  that  limited  sense 
commonly  assigned  to  it  by  English  writers,  and  the 
term  being  very  frequently  confounded  with  artificialty. 
Goethe  was  in  so  far  an  artist,  that  he  applied  himself 
with  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  but  we  may  everywhere  see,  that 
he  does  this  in  the  full  faith,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
connexion  between  beauty, —  goodness,  and  truth, 
—  and  indeed,  do  not  the  good  and  the  true  necessa- 
rily evolve  themselves  from  the  beautiful,  even  as  the 
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fruit  from  the  jflower  ?  Schiller  has  a  beautiful  pas- 
sage to  this  effect  in  his  "  Artist.'*  The  opening  lines 
of  which  we  venture  to  give  from  a  perhaps  imper- 
fect recollection  of  the  original,  yet  we  are  sure  of 
the  thought. 

"  Through  Beauty's  morning  gate  alone, 
We  penetrate  to  wisdom's  throne; 
Tempered  by  her  auroral  ray, 
The  mind  may  brave  Truth's  noontide  sway." 

And  Rousseau  somewhere  says,  "  J'ai  toujours  cru 
que  le  bon  n'etoit  que  le  beau  mis  en  action.'* 

In  the  same  spirit  he  has  been  condemned  as  cold 
and  trifling,  for  being  able  to  throw  himself  with  such 
entire  unreserve  into  the  occupation  of  the  moment, 
for  that  rare  power  of  mental  concentration,  which 
enabled  him  to  elicit  from  the  subject  of  his  contem- 
plation, however  trivial  might  be  its  nature,  all  the 
instruction  and  amusement  it  was  capable  of  affording. 
He  loved  the  finite  not  for  itself,  but  that  he  saw  in  it 
ever  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  infinite.  He  looked  on 
nature  with  a  microscopic  eye,  and  a  thousand  secret 
treasures  were  revealed  to  his  devout  and  earnest  gaze. 
A  flower,  a  mineral,  or  an  insect,  was  to  him  a  mine 
of  exhaustless  wealth.  Thus,  too,  did  he  view  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  every-day  life.  His  spirit 
was  so  rich  and  comprehensive,  that  it  often,  as  in 
some  parts  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  imparted  his  own  rich 
hues  to  the  most  common  objects  and  incidents  of  this 
working-day  world,  —  like  the  golden  atmosphere  of 
a  Claude,  diffused  over  and  pervading  the  scenes  of  a 
Van  Ostade  or  a  Feniers. 

Goethe's  writings  have  been  often  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  of  their  not  teaching  any  definite  and  dis- 
tinct moral.  Wilhelm  Meister  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
ficient in  this  respect,  —  yet  experience  teaches  us  to 
perceive  a  moral  in  all  the  events  of  life.  Why  then 
may  we  not  do  this  in  a  work  of  art  ?  If  the  writer 
has  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  life,  why  may  we  not 
find  for  ourselves  the  moral,  without  its  being  directly 
pointed  out  for  us  ?  Goethe  says  in  his  conversations 
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•with  Eckermann,  "  that  he  had  supposed,  that  a  rich 
and  manifold  life  brought  close  to  the  eye,  might  suffice 
without  any  distinct  moral  tendency."    For  us  Wilhelm 
Meister  possesses  a  species  of  interest,  which  we  might 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  most  English  novel- 
ists.    The   bright    and   polished   mirror   of    Scott's 
genius,  instead  of  reflecting  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  present  age,  flashes  back  upon  us   again  and 
again  some  picture  of  other  days.     The  age  of  chiv- 
alry  and    adventure,   of    romantic  daring   and   high 
achievement,  is  represented  by  him  in  all  its  imposing 
magnificence.     But  there  are  times  when  we  turn  away 
from  the  splendid  panorama  of  crusades  and  tourna- 
ments, of  courts   and  camps,  warriors  and    princes, 
to  brood  over  the  complex  situations  and  feelings  ex- 
cited by  the  existing  relations  of  social  life,  and  would 
£ain  see  them  delineated  by  a  hand  as  free  and  power- 
ful as  that  of  this  great  master.     Those  English  wri- 
ters, who  have  hitherto  attempted  the  representation 
of  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  for  the  most 
part  seized  only  its  most  superficial  and  obvious  char- 
acteristics,  without  penetrating   below   the   exterior 
covering,  which  is  in  itself  alike  destitute  of  picto- 
rial or  poetic  beauty.     The  individual  peculiarities  of 
character  are  far  less  prominent  now  than  formerly, 
the  events   of  life  less   imposing,  but   beneath   this 
calmer  aspect,  the  undercurrent  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion rushes  perhaps  with  greater  intensity  and  force. 
This  inner  life  of  the  spirit  is  one  which  Scott,  with 
all  his  richness  of  invention  and  dramatic  power,  could 
not  have  depicted.     Coleridge  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  that  Scott  had  never  presented  him  with  a  single  new 
idea."     Yet  in  his  own  broad  range,  he  was  ever  bold, 
masterly,  and  true.     He  has  brought  to  the  Temple  of 
English  literature  the  richest  treasures,  and  adorned 
its  proud  walls  with  an  embroidered  tapestry  wrought 
in  rare  and  enduring  colors.     We  honor  him  for  what 
he  has  so  nobly  done,  and  ask  not  that  he  should  have 
been  other  than  he  was.     For  one  person,   who  reads 
such  a  work  as  Wilhelm  Meister,  we  may  find  thou- 
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sands  who  delight  in  the  animated,  pictorial  scenes  of 
Scott,  and  the  school  to  which  he  has  given  rise. 
Many  probably  would  throw  aside  Wilhelm  Meister 
with  distate  after  reading  a  few  pages,  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  few,  who  have  read  the  book  once, 
have  read  it  hut  once.  It  is  a  work  so  suggestive  to 
a  thinking  mind,  it  presents  so  rich  and  profound  a 
study  to  the  observer  of  human  nature,  that  we  find 
ourselves  often  returning  to  it,  to  compare  the  exam- 
ples of  life  there  depicted,  with  the  results  of  our 
own  experience  and  observation.  No  one  knew  better 
than  Qoethe,  how  to  analyze  the  blended  elements  of 
social  life,  so  as  to  produce  at  will  new  combinations 
and  associations,  alike  true  to  individual  nature  and 
in  harmony  with  the  ideal  world  of  art. 

We  would  say  one  word  ere  we  close,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  study  of  German  literature  is  too 
frequently  regarded  by  our  countrymen.  Goethe  says, 
^*  that  it  is  in  the  German  nature,  duly  to  honor  every- 
thing produced  by  other  nations.'^  The  Americans,  on 
the  contary,  seem  in  danger  of  becoming  too  exclu- 
sively national.  We  could  wish  that  they  had  a  little 
more  of  the  German  cosmopolitanism.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural,  that  whenever  any  attempt  is  made  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  new 
trains  of  thought  or  modes  of  action,  to  introduce  new 
theories,  or  point  out  new  fields  for  exertion  or  enter- 
prise, that  an  antagonist  party  should  spring  up, 
whose  tendency  it  is  to  resist  all  innovation.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  has  thus  furnished 
every  age  with  its  centinels  and  warders,  as  well  as 
with  its  bold  and  adventurous  pioneers,  —  and  provi- 
ded they  conduct  themselves  fairly  and  discreetly  in 
their  vocation,  we  have  no  desire  to  annul  their  office 
or  deprive  them  of  its  rightful  exercise.  Let  the  sen- 
tinels give  challenge  to  all  new  claimants,  but  let  them 
not  refuse  admittance  to  any  who  can  furnish  a  fair 
passport,  and  make  out  a  clear  title  to  be  admitted 
within  the  guarded  citadel  of  established  and  time- 
hallowed  customs.     Since  the  efforts  which  have  re- 
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cently  been  making,  to  introduce  German  literature 
among  us,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  most  unquali- 
fied, indiscriminate  opposition  expressed  to  the  study 
of  a  language,  rich  in  every  department  of  its  litera- 
ture, and  characterized  by  an  originality  and  power 
of  thought,  which  entitles  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  first  European  scholars,  to  an  equal  estimation 
with  our  own  noble  mother  tongue.  Yet  we  re- 
joice to  discover,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  its  op- 
ponents, an  indication  of  the  increasing  interest 
with  which  the  German  is  looked  upon  among  us. 
We  are  in  no  way  disturbed  by  the  fear,  that  its  sub- 
tilties,  refinements,  and  abstractions,  should  have  an 
evil  influence  on  our  national  character,  the  individ- 
uality of  which  seems  in  no  danger  of  being  neutralized 
by  such  antagonist  principles,  though  it  may  perchance 
be  favorably  modified  by  them.  "  The  Germans  have 
their  faults,"  the  author  of  this  translation  of  Ecker- 
mann  has  somewhere  told  us,  ^^  but  these  faults  are  as 
good  as  virtues  to  us,  since  being  the  exact  opposites  of 
our  own,  they  may  teach  us  most  important  lessons." 
The  opposers  of  German  literature  are  fond  of  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  common  sense  over  those  of 
philosophy,  of  elevating  the  actual  over  the  ideal. 
They  talk  much,  and  rather  vaguely  of  Transcenden- 
talism,—  they  tell  us  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  innate 
ideas,  and  triumphantly  quote  Locke  and  his  "  tabula 
rasa,'^  They  are  afraid  of  all  vagueness  and  mysti- 
cism, and  tremble  like  children  at  the  shadowy  appear- 
ances seen  in  the  twilight.  They  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that  which  they  cannot  handle,  —  they  will 
receive  nothing  which  they  cannot  fully  comprehend,  — 
they  like  to  see  all  objects  clearly  and  sharply  defined 
in  the  broad  light  of  day.  Yet  at  night,  in  the  dark- 
ness, we  may  see  much  that  cannot  be  seen  by  day. 
The  near  glare  of  the  sun  conceals  from  us  those  far 
lights  of  heaven,  that  are  forever  burning  in  the  vaults 
of  space,  even  as  the  acute,  shrill  sounds  of  day,  pre- 
vent us  from  hearing  the  deep  voices  of  nature. 
The  Shechinah,  which  was  by  day  only  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  became  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire. 
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In  literature  their  favorite  models  are  those  writers 
-who  are  most  remarkable  for  clearness,  polish  and 
precision.  They  seem  to  prefer  vigorous  rather  than 
comprehensive  thinkers,  —  writers  whose  vision  is 
clear  but  limited,  —  who  deal  manfully  with  facts  and 
events,  but  care  not  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of 
being,  showing  us  things  as  they  are,  without  question- 
ing of  the  how  and  the  why.  They  love  to  "  pace 
steadily  and  safely  along  with  the  smooth-tongued 
Addison,  the  gorgeous  Johnson,  and  the  sublime 
Burke,^'  never  deviating  from  the  direct  path,  and  look- 
ing upon  all  who  go  down  in  diving-bells,  or  mount 
up  in  balloons,  as  hair-brained  tempters  of  fate. 

They  fear  all  new  aspects  of  truth,  and  gravely  tell 
us,  that  "  it  is  better  with  our  fallible  natures  and  lim- 
ited capacities,  to  rest  with  humble  reliance  upon  cer- 
tain ideas  and  opinions  that  have  been  received  as 
plausible,  rejecting  all  speculations  upon  subjects 
which  can  never  be  decided  nor  farther  developed, 
while  the  soul  remains  in  the  thralls  of  flesh/' 

Supposing  a  reflective  mind  could  bring  itself  to  act 
upon  this  suggestion,  or  rather  to  cease  from  acting, 
for  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  opinions  which  have  been 
universally  received  as  "  plausible,"  and  did  we  know 
any  such,  we  could  not  receive  them  as  truths,  until 
they  had  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  our  own  rea- 
son. Who  shall  tell  us,  that  any  man  or  class  of  men 
have  monopolized  the  right  of  thought  ?  What  is 
truth  to  another  is  not  truth  to  us,  until  our  own  un- 
derstanding has  verified  it.  Whatever  danger  there 
may  be  in  leaving  every  man  to  decide  for  himself, 
there  is  surely  far  less  than  in  any  attempt  to  restrict 
the  individual  right  of  opinion,  through  regard  to  ex- 
pediency or  respect  for  authority. 

We  could  not,  if  we  would,  have  every  man  a  phi- 
losopher, and  we  think  there  need  be  little  fear,  that 
our  countrymen  will  become  infected  by  any  undue  fond- 
ness for  abstract  researches.  The  mind  that  has  never 
tried  to  grasp  the  great  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny,  —  that  has   never  sought  to  wrest  a  reluct- 
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ant  meaning  from  the  hieroglyphic  characters  inscribed 
on  the  broad  page  of  nature,  needs  no  such  restriction, 
—  the  mind  that  has  done  this,  will  hardly  be  checked 
in  its  onward  impulse  by  the  cui  bono  of  the  utilita* 
rian.  It  sounds  almost  like  mockery,  to  ask  one  who 
has  ever  caught  a  single  ray  of  the  warm,  living  light 
of  the  sun  of  truth,  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  frip- 
pery, gilt-paper  toy  of  "  plausibility." 

These  timid  counsellors  remind  us  of  Solomon's 
slothful  man,  who  keeps  housed  and  says,  "  there  is  a 
lion  in  the  streets,  if  I  go  forth  I  shall  be  slain/* 
There  are  some  who  cannot  be  thus  easily  restrained, — 
they  must  "  go  forth,"  even  at  a  worse  peril,  —  they 
must  meet  the  lion  and  wrestle  with  it  as  they  may, — 
and  often  do  they  find,  that  when  they  look  their  for- 
midable foe  calmly  in  the  face,  he  loses  all  his  terrors 
and  becomes  at  once  harmless  and  tractable. 

These  people  are  constantly  opposing  Revelation  to 
Nature,  and  Faith  to  Reason.  We  cannot  agree  with 
them  in  apprehending  any  danger  to  Christianity,  from 
the  investigation  of  calm,  tolerant,  philosophic  spirits, 
who  fear  not  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  Jest 
they  should  meet  with  something  opposed  to  estab- 
lished and  time-hallowed  opinions. 

The  timid  faith  that  fears  to  question,  cannot  satis- 
fy us, —  such  assent  is  far  worse  than  honest  denial. 
The  only  fatal  skepticism,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that 
of  the  man  who  wants  faith  in  the  human  soul  and 
fears  to  trust  its  promptings. 

For  ourselves,  we  rejoice  in  the  increasing  number 
of  those,  who  are  willing  to  follow  truth  wherever  she 
may  lead  them,  in  the  spirit  of  that  child-like  confi- 
dence and  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  We 
look  for  the  time  when  philosophy  shall  aid  in  recon- 
ciling reason  and  faith,  —  not  by  depressing  faith  but 
by  elevating  reason.  When  we  shall  be  able  to  interpret 
in  all  its  beautiful  simplicity  the  word  of  him,  who 
taught  us  to  read  the  gospel  of  nature,  —  to  observe 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  —  and  to  seek  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  within  our  own  hearts. 
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The  enforcement  of  this  self-reliance,  this  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  discover  for  himself 
truth,  is  one  of  the  leading  heresies  of  which  the  "  New 
School ''  is  accused.  Yet  highest  stars  of  heaven  may 
be  seen  mirrored  within  the  single  drop  of  dew  that 
trembles  within  the  heart  of  the  violet. 

This  faith  in  truth  and  nature,  —  this  desire  to  free 
the  mind  from  its  slavery  to  creeds  and  conventiali- 
ties^  though  the  growth  of  no  particular  school,  has,  it 
is  true,  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  more  pro- 
foundly felt,  and  more  earnestly  inculcated,  than  at  any 
former  period.  It  gives  a  tone  to  all  the  noblest  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  and  is  slowly  but  surely  working  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  times. 

It  is  this  which  prompted  the  obnoxious  declaration 
of  Dr.  Channing,  that  '^  man  is  great  as  man,  be  he 
what  and  where  he  may."  This  is  what  was  implied 
by  Emerson,  when  he  said,  '^  let  a  man  plant  himself 
on  his  instincts,  and  the  whole  world  will  come  round 
to  him,"  —  or  in  other  words,  everything  will  work  in 
harmony  with  him.  It  is  this  which  illumines  every 
page  of  Carlyle  as  with  the  glory  of  an  inspired  scroll, 
and  imparts  to  the  profound  philosophy  of  Cousin  its 
vivifying  power. 

This  doctrine  which  was  taught  by  a  few  sincere 
and  simple  spirits,  amid  the  darkest  gloom  of  Jewish 
superstition  and  bigotry,  has  caused  one  of  the  most 
true-hearted  believers  of  our  own  day  to  assert,  that 
the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  are  too  deeply  in- 
wrought into  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  to  be 
in  any  danger  from  a  free  and  fearless  examination 
into  the  true  character  of  the  Christian  miracles.  It 
is  this  growing  conviction,  which  is  beginning  to  ren- 
der all  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  as  disgraceful 
as  it  ever  was  futile,  —  and  this  it  is,  above  all, 
which  is  teaching  the  instructors  and  guardians  of 
youth,  that  the  great  objects  of  education  are  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  exhibition  of  facts,  or  the  inculca- 
tion of  theories,  but  by  developing  and  strengthening 
the  powers  of  the  mind  for  individual  and  independent 
action. 
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Much,  though  not  all  of  this  is,  we  thinks  attribu'* 
table,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  Germans.  Much) 
that  in  our  own  literature  is  but  faintly  and  dimly 
shadowed  forth,  is  in  theirs  developing  itself  in  free 
and  luxurious  growths  In  the  Oerman  literature,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  expressive  phrases,  '^  Man  finds 
himself.'* — The  "  sweet,  sad  music  of  Humanity  "  per- 
vades every  department  of  it.  In  its  deep,  earnest, 
philosophic  spirit ;  in  its  fearless^  trusting,  transpa- 
rent simplicity ;  in  the  holy  fervor  of  its  poets,  the 
serene,  spiritual,  far-reaching  gaze  of  its  theologians 
and  moralists,  we  may  find  much  which  even  the  rich 
classical  literature  of  England  cannot  supply. 

To  us  Germany  has  ever  been  a  bright  land  of 
promise,  since  first  in  early  youth  we  listened^  with 
kindling  heart  and  eager  sympathy,  to  the  tidings 
which  Madame  De  Stael  had  brought  us  of  a  people, 
who,  in  an  age  of  artificiality,  had  dared  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  spirits^  and  to  show  us  na- 
ture, as  she  had  mirrored  herself  within  their  own 
hearts.  And  now,  having  possessed  ourselves  of  the 
golden  key,  which  is  to  unlock  to  us  this  rich  world  of 
thought,  we  cannot  but  glory  in  our  new  found  trea- 
sures, and  endeavor  to  win  others  to  become  partakers 
of  our  joy. 

Providence^  August  15,  1839. 


Art*  III.  — .>3n  Oration^  delivered  before  the  United 
Brothers  Society  of  Brovm  University^  at  Provi^ 
dence,  R.  /.,  Septernber  3,  1839.   By  O,  A.  Brownson. 

The  anniversary  of  a  literary  society  composed  of 
young  men,  who  are  prosecuting,  or  who  have  just 
closed  their  academical  studies,  can  never  be  without 
its  interest.     It  is  a  season  of  pleasant  recollection, 
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and  joyful  hope.  Literature,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
has  become  a  power,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  powers 
of  our  times  ;  and  whatever,  therefore,  pertains  to  it, 
or  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  must  have  a  deep  interest 
for  all  who  have  not  yet  to  learn,  that  their  own  lot  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  their  kind. 

The  influence  of  literature  on  the  destiny  of  nations, 
its  power  to  develop  the  energies  of  the  soul,  to  pu- 
rify the  taste,  exalt  the  sentiments,  enlarge  the  views, 
and  advance  the  civilization  of  mankind,  were,  per- 
haps, an  appropriate  subject  to  be  discussed  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  one  which  now  calh  us  together ;  but 
I  have  thought  that  I  should  best  consult  my  own 
powers  and  your  wishes,  by  choosing  a  more  limited, 
but  I  hope  not  a  less  interesting  subject.  I  have, 
therefore,  selected  the  hackneyed,  but  important  sub- 
ject of  American  Literature.  This  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughts,  as  scholars  and 
as  patriots.  Every  young  man,  who  engages  in  lite- 
rary pursuits,  doubtless  hopes  to  be  able  one  day  to 
do  somewhat  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  country, 
and  to  exalt  her  intellectual  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

In  considering  American  literature,  it  will  not  be 
my  object  to  point  out  its  various  characteristics,  and 
to  dwell  on  what  it  has  already  achieved.  When  the 
question  is  between  us  and  foreigners,  who  reproach 
us  for  not  having  accomplished  more  for  the  literature 
of  the  world,  it  may  become  us  to  assume  as  proud  an 
air,  and  to  speak  in  as  lofty  tones  as  we  can ;  but 
when  the  question  is  merely  a  domestic  one,  and  we 
are  discussing  it  in  our  own  family  circle,  it  behooves 
us  rather  to  inquire  why  our  literature  has  not  attained 
to  a  larger  and  healthier  growth,  and  by  what  means 
it  may  become  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  our  coun- 
try. This  inquiry  is  the  subject  to  which  I  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention. 

Of  American  Literature  as  it  has  been,  and  even  as 
it  now  is,  not  much  is  to  be  said  flattering*  to  our  na- 
tional vanity.    We  have  produced  some  works  respec- 
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table  for  tkeir  practical  aims  and  utility ;  we  have 
brought  forth  much  which  passes  for  poetry,  but  there 
is  no  great  poem  of  American  origin,  unless  we  call 
Barlow's  Columbiad  such,  —  our  only  national  epic, — 
and  we  could  make  up  but  a  meagre  collection  of  na- 
tional songs.  Latterly,  we  have  given  birth  to  some 
tolerable  novels,  and  made  a  good  beginning  in  his- 
tory. But,  aside  from  the  newspaper  press,  which  we 
are  somewhat  prone  to  underrate,  we  have  produced 
nothing  in  the  literary  way  whereof  to  boast.  We 
have  no  literature  that  can  begin  to  compare  with  the 
literature  of  England,  the  literature  of  Germany,  or 
that  of  France. 

To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  ?  Many  are  some- 
what prone  to  ascribe  it  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  a 
young  people,  and  have  not  lived  long  enough  to 
create  a  literature.  They  may  not  be  wholly  wrong 
in  this.  In  a  political  sense,  and  in  relation  to  the 
long  future  before  us,  we  are  undoubtedly  a  young 
people.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  an  old 
people.  We  did  not  begin  in  this  country  as  savages, 
or  as  barbarians.  Our  fathers  were  of  a  civilized 
race.  They  brought  with  them  to  these  western 
wilds,  the  polity,  arts,  and  refinements  of  civilized 
life.  They  could  boast  one  of  the  richest  literatures 
of  the  world.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Milton,  were  among  our  ancestors;  and  the  lit- 
eratures of  the  old  world  have  ever  been  open  to  us. 
The  Bible  and  the  classics  have  been  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  these  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  modern  litera- 
ture. I  have,  therefore,  not  much  confidence  in  this 
plea  of  minority,  on  which  our  countrymen  are  so 
much  disposed  to  rely.  We  must  seek  the  cause  of 
the  meagreness  of  our  literature  elsewhere. 

This  cause  is  sometimes  looked  for  in  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  we  have  adopted.  We  have, 
it  is  said,  no  court  the  centre  of  fashion  and  elegance, 
to  exalt  the  imagination,  and  give  laws  to  taste;  no 
long  line  of  titled  nobility,  raised  far  above  the  peo- 
ple,   and  presenting   us    models  of  excellence.     We 
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see,  it  is  said,  nothing  great  among  us,  no  elevated 
rank  to  which  we  may  aspire,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  lofty  ambition ;  and  having  no  ambition  to  be 
great,  we  can  produce  nothing  great.  Our  minds  atid 
deeds  of  a  necessity  sink  down  to  the  level  of  our 
conditions.  This  is  the  tory  version  of  the  matter, 
repeated  with  sickening  frequency  in  the  London 
Quarterly,  and  kindred  prints  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  But  there  is  nothing  in  democratic  institu- 
tions to  hinder  the  expansion  of  mind,  to  check  the 
play  of  fancy  and  imagination,  or  to  impede  free 
thought  and  free  utterance.  It  is  true,  that  we  demo- 
crats have  little  room  for  the  display  of  that  ambition, 
which  craves  to  be  raised  to  the  Baronetage,  or  to  be 
called  my  Lord ;  but  we  have  in  revenge  ample  room 
for  the  workings  of  the  somewhat  loftier  ambition  to 
be  a  man  amongst  men,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  God,  our  country,  or  our  race.  That 
democratic  institutions  are  not  unfavorable  to  the 
creation  of  a  free,  rich,  and  living  literature,  the  sa- 
cred remains  of  Athenian  literature  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove. 

One  of  the  real  causes  of  the  meagreness  of  our 
literature  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  apprehend,  in  the  fact, 
that  we  were  for  a  long  time  dependent  as  Colonies 
on  England.  The  condition  of  Colonists,  which  so 
long  continued,  generated  a  feeling  of  dependence,  a 
habit  of  looking  to  England  for  direction  in  nearly  all 
cases,  which  we  have  not  yet  wholly  surmounted.  Col- 
onists almost  invariably  regard  the  mother  country  as 
their  moral  and  intellectual  superior.  It  is  their  na- 
tive land  ;  their  home,  to  which  they  look  back  as  ex- 
iles, with  deep  yearning  and  tender  recollection.  In 
it  are  the  objects  with  which  they  are  most  familiar, 
which  are  dear  to  the  heart,  and  around  which  cluster 
all  the  hallowed  associations  of  childhood  and  youth. 
They  borrow  its  language,  its  laws,  its  customs,  fash- 
ions, sentiments,  and  opinions.  Through  these  the 
mother  country  exerts  an  almost  absolute  spiritual  do- 
minion over  the  colonies,  which  may  be  continued  long 
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after  events  shall  have  severed  the  political  ties  which 
bind  them  together. 

This  is  especially  true,  if  the  mother  country  be 
herself  really  a  noble  nation,  ranking  among  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  civilized  world,  advanced  in  its 
literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments of  a  renowned  ancestry.  England,  we  all 
know,  has  her  faults  ;  her  political  constitution  is  a 
medley  of  jarring  and  discordant  principles,  and  her 
administration  is  selfish,  and  rarely  moral ;  but  never- 
theless, her  people  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  in  history.  They  want  the  sprightliness, 
the  versatility,  the  clear  perception  and  the  keen  relish 
of  the  Beautiful,  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians ;  the  warm  household  feelings,  the  strong  re- 
ligious faith,  original  and  profound  metaphysical 
thought  of  the  modern  Qermans ;  the  wit,  the  deli- 
cate taste,  the  expansiveness  and  sociability  of  their 
neighbors,  the  French ;  but  they  are  brave,  enterpri- 
sing, energetic,  practical, —  the  Romans  of  modern 
history,  and  a  no  inconsiderable  advance  on  the  Ro- 
mans of  antiquity.  At  the  epoch  of  the  colonization 
of  this  country,  in  their  political  institutions,  and  so- 
cial arrangements,  in  literature  and  science,  they  were 
foremost  among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  They 
were  to  the  colonists,  and  not  without  some  show  of 
truth,  to  say  the  least,  the  first  nation  of  the  world. 

Possessing  this  character,  and  held  in  this  estima- 
tion by  the  colonists,  England's  dominion  over  their 
minds  and  hearts  is  nothing  wonderful.  The  loyalty 
natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  especially  to  the  Eng- 
lish heart,  which  leads  us  to  reverence  and  obey  what 
we  regard  as  above  us,  very  naturally  induced  hom- 
age to  England,  and  made  us  receive  her  word  as  law. 
There  was  little  for  us  to  reverence  and  obey  in  our 
wilderness  homes.  The  colonists  were  few  in  num- 
ber, strangers  to  one  another,  at  best  companions  in 
exile.  They  were  equals  in  rank,  and  very  nearly 
equals  in  wealth,  and  intellectual  attainments.  All 
that  tkey  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  superior  to 
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themselves,  was  in  the  mother  country.  Where  else, 
then,  were  they  to  look  for  their  spiritual  sovereign  1 

The  colonists,  we  know,  did  in  fact  regard  the 
mother  country  with  the  greatest  deference,  and  with 
childlike  affection.  This  is  seen  in  the  institutions 
they  adopted,  the  laws  they  enacted,  the  usages  they 
perpetuated,  and  the  names  they  gave  to  their  towns 
and  villages.  All  these  speak  of  home,  of  fatherland. 
Everywhere  did  they  seek  to  reproduce  England,  or 
to  erect  monuments  to  her  memory.  They  gloried  in 
calling  themselves  Englishmen ;  and  whatever  was 
English,  was  right  in  their  eyes,  —  unless  it  conflict- 
ed with  some  immediate  interest,  or  with  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  codes.  On 
these  latter  points,  our  fathers  showed  no  want  of  in- 
dependence. From  England  they  imported  all  their 
articles  of  luxury,  and  most  of  those  of  use;  from 
England,  also,  they  received  their  fashions,  usages, 
and  most  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 

The  Revolution  which  converted  the  colonies  into 
independent  States,  and  sundered  the  political  ties 
which  bound  us  to  Great  Britain,  changed  but  little  of 
all  this.  After  the  temporary  animosity  generated  by 
the  struggle  for  independence  had  subsided,  the  af- 
fection of  the  people  for  England  revived  in  nearly 
all  its  former  force.  England  was  still  the  mother 
country.  She  was  still  in  our  estimation,  if  not  in 
fact,  our  moral  and  intellectual  superior*  She  contin- 
ued to  manufacture  our  cottons  and  woollens,  our 
knives  and  forks,  our  fashions,  our  literature,  our  sen- 
timents and  opinions.  We  regarded  her,  after  the 
Revolution,  in  all  but  political  matters,  as  the  superior 
and  ruling  nation.  We  wished  for  her  approbation  ; 
we  sought  her  sanction  for  what  we  had  done  and 
were  doing ;  and  were  anxious  that  she  should  own  that 
we  had  not  been  naughty  children  in  running  away 
from  our  mother  and  setting  up  for  ourselves. 

Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  chief  cause  why  we 
have  made  no  greater  advances  in  literature.  With 
this  feeling  towards  England,  we  must  needs   regard 
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her  literature  as  the  model  of  excellence,  and  anx- 
ious to  commend  ourselves  to  her  grace,  we  must 
needs  conclude  that,  in  order  to  do  it,  we  must  write 
as  much  like  Englishmen  as  possible.  Feeling  our*- 
selves  inferior,  we  could  have  no  confidence  in  our 
own  taste  or  judgment,  and  therefore  could  not 
think  and  speak  freely.  We  could  not  be  ourselves. 
We  could  not  trust  the  workings  of  our  own  minds. 
We  were  safe  only  when  we  thought  as  the  Eng- 
lish thought,  wrote  as  the  English  wrote,  or  sang 
as  the  English  sang.  But  how  the  English  thought, 
wrote,  or  sang,  we  could,  at  the  distance  we  were 
placed,  and  the  little  intercourse  we  had  with  good 
English  society,  know  but  imperfectly.  When,  there- 
fore, we  attempted  to  write,  we  were  like  those  who 
write  in  a  foreign  language,  which  they  have  studied 
only  late  in  life,  and  which  they  have  but  imperfectly 
acquired.  The  energy  of  mind,  due  to  the  subject  we 
proposed  to  treat,  was  wasted  in  avoiding  American- 
isms, and  in  trying  to  conceal  the  place  of  our  birth 
and  education.  We  sank  of  necessity  into  servile  im- 
itators, into  mere  copyists  ;  and  in  seeking  to  write  as 
Englishmen,  abdicated  our  power  to  write  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  as  men. 

Whoever  would  attain  to  excellence  in  anything, 
must  repose  a  generous  confidence  in  himself.  He 
must  feel  that  he  is  equal  to  what  he  undertakes. 
He  must  proceed  calmly  and  with  a  conscious  strength 
to  his  task.  If  he  doubts  himself,  if  he  feels  that 
he  must  make  an  effort,  that  he  must  strain,  he 
will  do  nothing  but  betray  his  weakness.  We  Amerr 
icans  in  literary  matters  have  had  no  self-confidence. 
There  is  no  repose  in  our  literature.  There  is  ever 
a  straining  after  effect,  a  labor  to  be  eloquent,  strik- 
ing, or  profound.  This  proceeds  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  the  fact,  that  we  have  found  our  model  of 
excellence,  not  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  nor 
in  human  nature  generally,  but  in  the  literature  of  that 
land  from  which  our  forefathers  came.  Instead  of 
studying  man,  we  have  studied  English  literature ;  in- 
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stead  of  drawing  our  inspirations  from  the  universal 
reason,  which  glows  within  and  agitates  the  American 
hearty  not  less  than  the  English  heart,  we  have  sought 
them  in  the  productions  of  the  English  muse.  We 
have  written  and  sung,  or  at  least  aimed  to  write  and 
sing,  for  Englishmen,  and  to  gain  the  applause,  or  es- 
cape the  censure  of  the  English  critic.  Hence  our 
minds  have  been  crippled,  and  our  literature  has  been 
tame  and  servile. 

But  so  long  as  we  retain  the  memory  of  our  colonial 
dependence  on  England,  we  shall  not  attain  to  lite- 
rary excellence.  We  shall  attain  to  freedom  and 
originality,  and  produce  works  worthy  of  admiration 
for  their  freshness  and  power,  not  till  we  dare  set  up 
for  ourselves ;  till  we  come  to  feel  that  American  hu- 
man nature  is  as  rich  as  English  human  nature ;  that 
the  emotions  and  the  forms  of  speech,  natural  to  an 
American,  are  as  proper  in  themselves,  as  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  universal  human  nature,  as  those  natu- 
ral to  an  Englishman ;  and  that  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Providence,  has  as  much  right  to  decide  authoritative- 
ly on  matters  of  taste  and  composition,  as  London. 

Another  cause  of  the  meagreness  of  our  literature, 
nearly  akin  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  if  not  growing 
out  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  our  literary 
men  have  been  but  slow  to  accept  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  conform  to  the  order  of  things  which 
our  fathers  established.  Educated  in  schools  mod- 
elled after  the  English,  early  accustomed  by  the  lit- 
erature they  study,  and  the  lessons  of  their  profes- 
sors to  distrust  the  people,  to  look  upon  democratic 
institutions  as  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  ge- 
nius, and  to  regard  the  institutions  of  their  own  coun- 
try as  a  doubtful  experiment,  they  have  failed  to  im- 
bibe the  national  spirit,  and  have  therefore  been  able 
to  fetch  but  a  feeble  echo  from  the  national  heart. 
Till  quite  recently,  the  literary  men  of  our  country 
have  not  sympathized  with  the  people,  and  have  had 
in  their  hearts  no  deep  and  abiding  love,  as  they  have 
had  in  their  minds  no  clear  conceptions  of  the  great 
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doctriDe  of  equal  rights  and  social  equality,  to  which 
this  -nation  stands  pledged.  They  may  have  had  a 
tender  concern  for  the  people ;  they  may  have  been 
willing  to  labor  to  enlighten  them;  they  may  even 
have  preferred  a  republican  form  of  government,  but 
they  have  not  been  true  democrats  in  their  hearts. 
There  has  been  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  the 
American  people. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  men,  whb 
create  a  national  literature,  must  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  their  nation,  be  the  impersonations  of  its 
wishes,  hopes,  fears,  sentiments.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  democratic, —  I  use  the  word  in  its  etymological 
and  philosophical  sense, — and  consequently  the  creators 
of  American  literature  must  be  democrats.  It  is  not 
I  that  says  this;  it  is  truth,  it  is  philosophy,  and 
therefore  if  you  dislike  it,  blame  not  me.  No  man, 
who  studies  attentively  the  American  people,  can 
doubt  that  their  souls,  however  defective  their  utter- 
ance, or  crude  their  notions,  are  wedded  to  democracy* 
No  party,  not  believed  to  be  democratic,  can  rise  in 
the  nation  to  even  a  respectable  minority;  and  no 
measure,  believed  to  be  anti-democratic,  can  stand  any 
chance  of  success.  We  may  deny  this,  we  may  quar- 
rel with  it,  and  declare  it  altogether  wrong ;  but  so 
it  is ;  and  it  is  only  they  who  conform  to  it,  not  from 
policy,  but  from  the  heart,  from  the  real  love  of  de- 
mocracy, and  a  full  understanding  of  what  it  is,  that 
can  do  much  to  advance  American  literature.  The  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  our  literary  men  have  been  distrust- 
ful of  the  democracy,  or  opposed  to  it,  is  one  reason 
why  our  literature  has  not  attained  to  a  larger  growth, 
and  become  more  honorable  to  the  country. 

Another  cause,  why  our  literature  has  continued  so 
meagre,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
country,  which  have  made  no  great  literary  demands, 
and  which  have  turned  our  mental  energies  almost  al- 
together in  another  direction.  Literature  is  not  a 
nation's  first  want,  any  more  than  reading  and  writing 
is  the  first  want  of  the  individual.     We  are  not,  pro- 
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perly  speaking,  as  I  have  said,  a  young  people,  but 
ours  is  a  young  country.  We  received  it  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  na- 
ture. We  have  had  the  primitive  forests  to  clear 
away,  the  virgin  soil  to  cultivate,  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures to  call  into  existence  and  encourage,  cities 
and  villages  to  erect ;  roads,  canals,  and  railways  to 
construct ;  in  a  word,  our  whole  material  interests  to 
provide  for,  and  the  field  of  our  future  glory  to  pre- 
pare. Here  was  our  first  work,  and  in  this  work  we 
have  shown  our  creative  powers,  displayed  our  skill 
and  energy,  and  done  that  whereof  it  is  permitted  us 
to  boast.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  we  could  not 
turn  our  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  national  lite- 
rature. Moreover,  while  engaged  in  this  work,  while 
clearing  away  the  forest,  planting  the  rose  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  erecting  cities  and  villages  where  lately 
prowled  the  beast  of  prey,  or  curled  the  smoke  of  the 
wigwam,  literature  adequate  to  our  wants  was  fur- 
nished by  the  mother  country,  of  a  better  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  could  furnish  it  for  our- 
selves. Here  is,  after  all,  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  our  literature,  and  the  main  reason  why  we 
have  so  long  remained  the  literary  vassals  of  England. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  great  de- 
mand for  literature  among  us.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  no  great  work  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
which  literature  was  necessary,  and  the  activity  of 
our  minds,  and  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts,  have 
found  thus  far  their  utterance  in  deeds  rather  than  in 
words.  This  remark,  to  those  who  have  not  reflected, 
may  seem  of  little  importance.  It  may  be  thought 
that  literature,  like  virtue,  is  independent  on  time  and 
place,  and  may  spring  up  wherever  it  is  the  will  of 
scholars  that  it  should.  But  literature  is  no  arbitrary 
creation.  It  is  dependent  on  higher  laws  than  those 
of  human  enactment.  It  comes  only  when  it  is  need- 
ed, and  comes  always  in  a  shape  and  of  a  quality,  in 
commercial  phrase,  to  suit  the  market.  No  matter 
what  your  schools  are,  or  what  is  the  number  and  ex- 
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cellence  of  your  scholars,  you  cannot  force  its  growth, 
or  introduce  it  before  its  time. 

Literature  springs  up  only  in  those  epochs  when 
there  is  some  great  work  to  be  performed  for  the  hu- 
man race,  when  there  are  great  moral,  philosophical, 
or  social  problems  up  for  solution,  and  when  all  minds 
and  hearts  are  busy  with  them.  It  never  amounts  to 
anything  in  a  nation  or  in  an  epoch,  where  all  is  set- 
tled. China  is  full  of  schools  and  literary  men  ;  and 
what  is  more,  holds  literature  in  the  highest  honor, 
and  finds  her  aristocracy  in  her  scholars ;  yet  has 
China  no  literature  worth  naming.  In  that  land  of 
immobility,  of  routine,  where  all  is  prescribed,  where 
all  change  is  prohibited,  and  everything  must  be  to- 
day what  it  was  yesterday,  what  can  literature  be  but 
an  empty  form,  or  an  endless  repetition  ?  No  new 
thought  is  there  permitted,  no  new  problem  ever 
comes  up  for  solution,  and  what  can  literature  find 
there  to  do  ? 

If  you  consult  literary  history,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  which  is  not 
indebted  for  its  existence  to  some  social  fermentation, 
to  some  social  change  or  revolution,  which  has  brought 
along  a  new  class  of  sentiments  to  be  uttered,  or 
raised  up  new  problems  to  be  solved.  The  men,  who 
contribute  to  its  existence  or  growth,  are  always  men 
affected  by  the  movement  spirit.  They  are  dissatis- 
fied with  what  is.  Weary  of  the  present,  they  look 
back  and  yearn  for  what  appears  to  them  the  serene 
past ;  or  they  look  forward  to  the  future,  sec  in  their 
mind's  eye  an  unrealized  good,  which  they  must 
struggle  to  obtain.  In  this  they  do  but  represent 
their  age.  The  spirit,  the  hope,  or  the  regret  which 
agitates  them,  agitates  the  mass.  It  is  on  this  condi- 
tion that  they  become  popular,  and  it  is  on  the  condi- 
tion of  being  popular,  that  their  works  form  a  part  of 
the  literature  of  their  epoch. 

This  fact  will  appear  evident,  if  we  glance  at 
a  few  of  the  more  renowned  literatures  of  the 
world.     The  most  remarkable  literature   of  the   an- 
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cient  world,  though  of  limited  extent,  is  the  Jew- 
ish. This  literature  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  mod- 
ern literature.  The  Bible,  more  than  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  has  influenced  the  scholars  of 
modern  Europe.  But  this  remarkable  literature  is  not 
the  gradual  and  regular  accumulation  of  centuries. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  few  but  distinct  epochs,  and 
all  these  epochs  are  epochs  of  change,  or  of  fermen- 
tation. The  first  division  marks  the  passage  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  nomadic  state  to  that  of  fixed 
dwellings,  and  the  wars  consequent  upon  that  pas- 
sage ;  the  second  division  is  produced  by  the  change 
of  the  government  from  a  theocracy  to  a  monarchy ; 
the  third  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  struggle 
between  the  national  worship  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
surrounding  nations;  the  Babylonian  conquest,  the 
return  from  captivity,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  national  worship,  are 
the  great  events  which  produce  the  rest. 

The  history  of  Grecian  literature  bears  witness  to 
the  same  fact.  We  know  not  the  exact  date  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  they  were  evidently  composed 
when  the  Grecian  mind  was  experiencing  more  than 
its  wonted  activity.  The  Iliad  marks  an  epoch  when 
Greece  was  parcelled  out  among  petty  princes,  who 
oppressed  their  subjects,  wasted  their  lands,  and  de- 
voured one  another  by  perpetual  wars.  The  poet  re- 
members or  feigns  a  happier  past,  sighs  over  the  pres- 
ent, and  pours  out  his  soul  to  call  the  Grecian  princes 
to  union  and  peace.  The  Odyssey,  though  of  a  later 
date,  marks  also  an  epoch  of  commotion,  but  less 
turbulent  than  that  of  the  Iliad.  We  see  in  the  Odys- 
sey the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace,  some  indications 
even  of  a  nascent  republicanism.  Commerce  begins 
to  flourish,  agriculture  to  attract  attention,  and  the 
various  other  peaceful  arts  begin  to  be  cultivated. 
Hesiod  marks  an  epoch  of  transition.  The  heroic  ages 
have  passed  away ;  "  the  age  of  chivalry,"  as  Burke 
would  say,  "  is  gone."  It  is  no  longer  an  age  of  wild 
adventure,  rapine,  and  war.  The  cities  are  adopting 
a  republican  rule,  and  striving  to  introduce  something 
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like  civil  order.  Still  the  evils  of  the  precedent  law- 
less life  are  fresh  in  men's  memories,  and  sadden  their 
hearts.  It  is  a  period  of  painful  recollection,  as  well 
as  of  sweet  hope.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
poet  steps  forward  with  a  grave  air  and  an  earnest 
spirit  to  call  men  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  to  a  peaceful,  religious, 
and  industrious  life. 

The  Persian  wars,  that  mighty  struggle  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Past  and  the  Future,  in 
which  the  Future  so  gloriously  triumphed  at  Marathon, 
Platea,  and  Salamis,  that  fearful  contest  between  the 
aristoratic  element  and  the  democratic,  of  which 
Sparta  represented  the  aristocratic,  and  Athens  the 
democratic,  and  that  other  contest,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, excited  between  the  advocates  of  the  national 
mythology,  and  the  new  philosophy  introduced  by 
Socrates,  and  carried  so  near  perfection  by  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  genius  of  Plato,  —  these  great  strug- 
gles, and  the  mighty  questions  they  raised,  occur  in 
what  we  regard  as  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Grecian 
literature.  When  these  contests  were  over,  the  ques- 
tions they  raised  disposed  of,  Grecian  genius  fell 
asleep,  and  has  not  yet  awaked. 

Rome  bears  witness  to  the  same.  Rome  existed  fof* 
many  centuries  without  creating  a  literature.  Her 
state  was  originally  a  monarchy;  subsequently  it 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  nobles,  where  it  continued 
until  near  the  epoch  of  the  empire.  But  the  democ- 
racy early  made  its  appearance,  and  began  its  strug- 
gle for  its  rights.  It  gained  some  slight  concessions 
in  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Tribunes  ;  it  demanded  a  few  of  its  rights  virtuously 
and  eloquently  under  the  Gracchi,  factiously  under 
Marius,  criminally  under  Catiline,  triumphantly  under 
Julius  Caesar ;  it  was  duped  by  Anthony  and  Octavius, 
merged  in  the  emperor  under  the  Caesars,  and  expired 
in  the  last  of  the  pretorian  guards,  to  be  resuscitated 
in  the  camp  of  the  Nazarenes  by  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  period  in  which  this  struggle  was  fiercest  is,  as 
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every  tyro  knows,  that  which  is  denominated  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  The  contest  did  not 
indeed  rage  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  period 
when  so  many  writers  flourished,  but  all  these  writers 
were  born  and  reared  amid  the  strife,  and  had  taken 
part  in  it. 

The  history  of  the  Church  shows,  that  its  literature 
springs  up  in  its  seasons  of  controversy  with  pagan- 
ism, heresy,  philosophy,  or  infidelity.  When  Ortho- 
doxy reigns  unquestioned,  and  all  is  reduced  to  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  literature  cannot  flourish.  The 
wild  crusades  which  rolled  the  hosts  of  Europe  upon 
Asia,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  religion,  adventure,  and 
rapine,  were  followed  by  the  Troubadours  and  Minne- 
singers. The  brilliant  literature  of  Modern  Italy,  im- 
mortalized by  the  illustrious  names  of  Dante  and  Tas- 
80,  owes  its  birth  to  the  struggle  to  reproduce  or  pre- 
serve the  municipal  regime  of  republican  Rome,  and 
to  the  fermentation  of  men's  minds,  which  preceded 
and  prepared  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  effort 
to  maintain  Protestantism  in  England,  and  to  give  it 
supremacy  over  Catholicism,  is  marked  by  the  mascu- 
line literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  richest 
portion  of  English  literature  belongs  to  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  what  is  that  century  in  England 
but  an  epoch  of  political  and  religious  revolutions, 
defeated,  effected,  or  adjourned  ?  The  French  boast 
the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  A  literature  which  embraces  the  names 
of  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere, 
not  to  mention  others,  may  well  justify  a  nation's 
boast.  But  what  is  that  age  but  one  of  decided 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  1  With  Louis 
XIV.,  ended  the  Feudal  monarchy  in  France,  and  was 
constituted  the  imperial  monarchy  of  Rome,  a  mon- 
archy representing,  not  the  personal  rights  of  the  Bar- 
barian Chieftain,  but  the  Majesty  of  the  State.  The 
later  literature  of  France  belongs  to  the  epochs,  in 
which  were  elaborated  in  the  public  mind  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  and  that  of  1830.     French  literature  has 
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declined  since  the  present  order  of  things  has  been 
established,  and  that  it  has  not  declined  still  more,  is 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  still  a  powerful  party 
in  France  struggling  for  another  Revolution. 

And  amidst  what  circumstances  has  arisen  the 
world-renowned  literature  of  Germany  ?  Surely, 
amidst  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  social  and  moral 
elements.  The  war  of  elements  has  manifested  itself 
somewhat  less  in  outward  deeds  in  Germany,  than  it 
has  in  France ;  but  it  has  been  not  the  less  fierce  on 
that  account.  Germany  has  felt  the  shock  of  the 
contending  elements,  which  for  the  last  three  fourths 
of  a  century  has  shaken  the  world.  Everybody 
knows  this  has  been  a  period  of  wide  and  deep  com- 
motion.  All  that  was  old,  and  hitherto  deemed  ven- 
erable, has  been  arraigned ;  the  throne,  the  altar,  and 
even  the  state  have  been  summoned  to  the  bar ;  the 
people,  for  almost  the  first  time  since  history  began, 
have  stepped  upon  the  stage,  and  in  rough  tones  de- 
manded the  right  to  play  their  part  in  the  piece. 
Thrones  have  been  subverted,  dynasties  have  been 
changed,  old  customs  abolished,  new  systems,  new 
usages,  and  almost  a  new  language  introduced.  It 
has  been  a  fearful  age.  The  timid  have  quaked, 
and  the  bravest  have  at  times  turned  pale.  The 
whole  world  has  seemed  loosened  from  its  fastenings. 
Work  of  all  kinds,  for  all  heads,  and  all  hearts,  has 
there  been.  We  have  had  kings  to  defend,  nobilities 
to  defend,  priesthoods  to  defend,  religion  itself  to 
defend ;  we  have  had  new  theories  to  put  forth,  illus- 
trate, and  reduce  to  practice ;  the  whole  movement 
party  to  support  and  urge  onward,  and  a  clear  and 
piercing  voice  to  utter  for  the  poor,  the  friendless, 
and  the  down-trodden.  All  this  has  passed  over  the 
German  mind  and  heart,  and  found  its  utterance  in 
her  own  Teutonic  tones,  in  a  literature  that  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die. 

But  why  proceed  further  in  the  attempt  to  establish, 
what  perhaps  nobody  will  deny,  that  literature  comes 
but  when  it  is  bidden,  but  at  those  epochs  when  there 
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is  work  to  be  done  for  the  human  race  ?  In  all  the 
instances  I  have  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  many  I 
have  passed  over,  there  were  great  questions  at  issue, 
grave  problems  up  for  solution,  with  which  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  multitude  were  busy ;  and  the  men 
who  contributed  to  the  literature  were  also  busy  with 
these  questions,  these  problems ;  felt  a  deep  and 
thrilling  interest  in  them;  were  men  who  saw  work 
to  be  done,  and  came  forth  with  what  skill  and.en- 
ergy  were  in  them  to  do  it. 

This  rapid  survey,  which  I  have  taken  of  a  lew 
points  in  literary  history,  may  teach  us  that  we  must 
not  rely  on  our  schools  nor  on  our  scholars.  If  we 
have  not  already  created  a  literature,  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed,  it  is  because  we  have  not  had 
a  work  for  Humanity  to  perform  yrhich  demanded  a 
literature ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  literature,  we  must 
have  some  great  work  to  do  which  will  need  it. 

The  great  questions,  which  have  agitated  Europe 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  have  never  but 
partially  agitated  us ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  agitated 
us  at  all,  they  were  settled  by  our  political  revolution. 
We  secured  then  all  that  the  old  world  has  as  yet 
contended  for.  We  established  then  a  republican 
government,  which  was  already  established  in  our 
convictions  and  in  our  habits,  and  we  fancied  that  we 
had  solved  the  social  problem  for  ever.  The  wild 
commotion  of  the  old  world  has  scarcely  affected  us. 
We  have  listened  to  the  distant  roar  of  her  contend- 
ing hosts  with  unmoved  hearts  and  serene  brows.  We 
have  stood  upon  the  mountain,  with  our  heads  bathed 
in  clear  sunshine,  and  beheld  the  cloud  below,  seen 
the  lightning  flash  and  heard  the  thunder  roll  at  our 
feet,  with  a  tranquil  pulse.  Had  we  felt  the  same  agi- 
tation that  Germany  felt,  doubtless  we  should  have 
contributed  our  share  to  the  literature  of  the  epoch. 
But  in  that  fearful  war  we  were  not  enlisted.  We 
had  served  our  campaign  and  were  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

But  have  we  solved  the  problem  forever  —  finished 
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the  work  Humanity  gave  us  to  do?  and  is  there  hence- 
forth nothing  for  us  but  to  rest  from  our  labors  and 
repose  beneath  the  laurels  won  by  our  fathers  ?  As 
we  answer  this  question,  so  must  we  answer  the  ques^ 
tion  whether  there  is  to  be  an  American  literature. 
You  may  demand  an  American  literature,  you  may 
give  yourselves  up  to  its  creation  with  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  labor  for  it  through  life  with 
unflagging  zeal ;  but  it  shall  be  in  yain,  unless  your 
country  be  called  to  perform  a  great  and  glorious 
work  for  the  human  race,  and  a  work  too  for  the  suc^ 
oessful  accomplishment  of  which  a  free,  rich,  and  Uy* 
ing  literature  shall  be  indispensable.  This  is  the  law 
of  Providence,  and  you  cannot  withdraw  yourselves 
from  its  action.  Have  we  then  done  our  work  ?  Is 
there  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  1 

Done  our  work !  What  mean  we  ?  Has  the  world 
fulfilled  its  mission,  and  is  the  human  race  about  to 
be  annihilated  ?  One  generation  cometh  and  another 
goeth,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever ;  individuals  die, 
but  the  race  is  immortal.  When  an  individual  has 
fulfilled  its  work  it  dies ;  all  beings  die,  when  they 
have  nothing  miore  to  do,  and  the  human  race  itself 
is  immortal  only  on  the  condition  that  there  is  for  it 
an  eternal  task^work.  But  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy 
of  the  race ;  we  have  but  just  begun  our  work ;  why 
then  talk  of  its  being  ended  1  As  well  might  the  in^ 
fant  that  has  achieved  its  first  step  and  ascertained 
that  it  can  walk  without  assistance,  lie  down  and  say 
there  is  nothing  more  for  it  to  do«  Eternity  is  before 
US,  and  the  progress  of  the  race  ts  illimitable^  Let 
thought  stretch  its  pinions,  soar  to  the  highest  point 
it  can  reach,  and  man  in  his  upward  career  shall  rise 
above  it. 

But  I  need  not  resort  to  general  principles  to  make 
out  my  case.  Whoever  has  eyes  to  see  or  ears  to 
hear,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  grave  questions, 
problems  of  immense  magnitude,  are  coming  up 
among  us  and  demanding  a  solution  in  tones  which 
it  is  not  in  man  to  resist.     The  old  world  is  still  en-* 
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gaged  in  the  old  war  between  the  plebeians  and  the  pa- 
tricians. The  great  struggle  going  on  there  need  not  in- 
deed alarm  us,  for  it  cannot  come  here.  That  struggle 
has  for  its  object  on  the  part  of  the  people  not  re- 
publicanism in  the  state,  nor  equal  wealth  among  the 
members  of  society,  but  the  abolition  of  rank,  founded 
on  birth.  It  has  never  existed  with  us,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  never  can ;  for  here  birth  confers  no  distinction. 
The  struggle  which  is  coming  up  here  is  not  between 
the  high  born  and  the  low  born,  between  the  gentle- 
men and  the  simplemen ;.  for,  thank  Ood,  we  have 
learned  that  all  who  are  born  at  all  are  well  born.  It 
is  to  be  a  struggle  between  the  accumulator  of  wealth 
and  the  simple  laborer  who  actually  produces  it ;  brief- 
ly, a  struggle  between  Man  and  Money.  This  struggle 
has  not  yet  fairly  commenced  in  the  old  world,  but  it 
must  come  there  and  ultimately  make  the  tour  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  old  world,  the  interests  of  labor  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  lost  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  com- 
moner, and  will  be,  so  long  as  the  rich  commoner  finds 
an  hereditary  nobility  above  him.  But  here  we  have 
no  hereditary  nobility,  no  titled  rank,  no  privileges  of 
birth.  We  have  established  political  equality,  declared 
the  lists  open  to  all,  and  the  prize  to  the  swiftest  run- 
ner. But  we  have  not  obtained  in  practice  the  equal- 
ity we  have  established  in  theory.  There  are  distinc- 
tions amongst  us,  inequalities,  not  without  a  long  train 
of  grievous  evils,  which  an  increasing  party  will  hold 
to  be  compatible  neither  with  the  principles  of  our 
political  institutions,  nor  with  the  true  interests  of 
Humanity.  The  question  has  already  been  asked. 
What  are  the  boasted  advantages  of  a  democratic 
government,  if  the  people  under  it  are  to  be  in  point 
of  fact  cursed  with  all  the  evils  of  social  inequality  ? 
What  avails  it  that  I  am  declared  equal  to  my  neighbor, 
when  in  fact  I  am  regarded  by  him,  and  by  myself,  and 
by  all  others,  as  his  social  inferior,  when  he  may  task 
my  labor  almost  at  will,  and  fix  himself  the  wages  he 
shall  pay  me  ?  when,  in  fact,  he  may  live  in  ease  and 
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luxury  without  labor,  and  I,  an  able-bodied  man,  and 
well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  can,  by  my  simple 
labor,  but  barely  keep  myself  and  family  from  starv- 
ing ?  The  question  has  been  asked,  too.  Can  a  rich 
man,  a  man  who  has  accumulated  and  possesses  great 
wealth,  be  a  good  Christian  ?  There  are  those  among 
us  who  begin  to  suspect  that  Jesus  meant  something 
when  he  said,  ^'  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'^  There  are  those  who  ask  them- 
selves, when  they  see  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty which  meet  us  in  our  cities,  bloated  luxury  and 
pining  want  side  by  side,  if  this  be  a  Christian  order 
of  things,  if  indeed  this  order  of  things  is  to  last 
forever  ?  As  a  Christian,  am  I  not  bound  to  love  my 
fellow  men,  even  the  lowest  and  most  polluted,  well 
enough,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  them,  as  Jesus  died  on 
the  cross  for  me  1  Am  I  then  permitted  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  labors  of  others,  so  as  to  accumulate  an 
immense  estate ;  am  I  then  permitted  to  live  in  luxu- 
ry, to  feast  on  the  rarities  of  every  clime  which  com- 
merce procures  me,  while  my  brother  languishes  in 
poverty,  while  the  poor  mother  at  my  next  door  is 
watching,  pale  and  emaciated,  over  her  starving  boy, 
and  the  poor  sempstress  is  prostituting  herself  so  as 
not  to  die  of  famine  7  You  will  see  at  once  that  these 
are  fearful  and  searching  questions,  such  as  cannot  be 
put  in  a  tone  of  solemn  earnest,  without  shaking  so- 
ciety to  its  centre. 

Questions  like  these  are  coming  up  amongst  us. 
We  may  deny  it,  may  seek  to  suppress  them,  or  to 
hush  the  matter  up ;  but  come  they  will,  and  come 
they  must.  It  is  not  in  my  power  nor  in  yours  to 
suppress  these  questions.  We  may  regret  as  much 
as  we  will  that  they  must  come,  but  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  meet  them.  The  whole  matter  of  wealth 
and  labor,  of  the  means  by  which  wealth  is  accumu- 
lated, of  the  relation  between  capitalists  and  laborers, 
of  wage»^  which  a  French  nobleman  has  pronounced 
^^  a  prolonged  slavery,"  must  come   up,  be  discussed 
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ahd  disposed  of.  To  mj  new,  qnestions  relating  to 
this  matter,  are  the  most  fearful  questions  which  can 
be  asked,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  involve  a  revolution 
to  which  all  preceding  revolutions  were  but  mere 
child's  play.  Questions  of  equal  magnitude  have 
never  come  up  for  the  discussion  of  Humanity,  none 
which  go  so  deep  or  extend  so  far.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  what  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  struggle  between 
wealth  and  labor,  and  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
occasion  on  which  to  decide  the  part  the  philoso- 
pher^ the  Christian,  the  philanthropist,  ought  to  take. 
I  have  not  put  the  questions  I  have  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  them»  I  merely  point  you  to  a  war  of 
two  great  social  elements,  describe  to  you  its  domi- 
nant traits,  and  say,  in  that  war,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  we  are  all  to  enlist,  and  do  battle  as  best  we 
may. 

In  the  struggle  of  these  two  elements,  true  American 
literature  will  be  born.  This  struggle,  which  has  al-^ 
ready  commenced,  presents  the  conditions  of  its  birth 
and  its  growth*  We  have  now  to  solve,  not  the 
question  of  political  equality,  but  the  problem  of  social 
equality.  This  problem,  if  I  have  not  wholly  miscon- 
ceived its  magnitude  and  bearing,  will  present  work 
for  whomsoever  has  a  hand,  a  head,  or  a  heart ;  and  in 
the  effort  to  finish  this  work,  a  literature  will  be  born 
before  which  all  the  literatures  now  extant  may,  per- 
haps, shrink  into  insignificance. 

I  confess.  Brothers,  that  notwithstanding  the  fearful 
nature  of  the'social  contest  I  see  coming  on,  I  am  not 
alarmed.  I  even  behold  it  with  the  joy  with  which  the 
war-horse  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar.  I  behold  it, 
and  feel  that  I  have  not  been  born  too  early,  nor  too 
late ;  that  there  is  work  for  me  also,  if  I  have  but  the 
skill  and  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  And  as  to  the 
result,  I  apprehend  nothing.  I  have  faith  in  principle ; 
I  have  faith  in  Humanity ;  above  all,  I  have  faith  in 
God.  The  right  side  in  the  long  run  always  comes 
up,  and  the  cause  is  ultimately  victorious  which  ought 
to  be  victorious.     Truth  is  never  vanquished  ;  right 
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cannot  be  defeated ;  nor  Humanity  successfully  be- 
trayed. Onward  through  the  ages  the  human  race 
pursues  its  course.  Kings,  priests,  nobles,  may  at- 
tempt to  block  up  its  path,  but  it  pushes  aside  their 
feeble  barriers,  sweeps  away  their  Bastiles,  and  passes 
on  unobstructed  through  the  marshalled  ranks  of  their 
armed  soldiery. 

Whoso  would  contribute  to  American  literature, 
ought  indeed  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  nature  and  wants 
of  his  own  soul ;  ought  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
riches  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  and  science ; 
but  he  must  engage  in  this  great  work,  live  and  labor 
with  no  thought  of  creating  a  literature,  but  give  him- 
self up  wholly  to  the  work  of  solving  some  great 
problem,  or  of  making  some  great  moral,  religious, 
philosophical,  or  social  principle  prevail.  If  in  his 
efforts  to  make  what  he  believes  the  right  cause  tri- 
umphant^ he  utter  a  true  word.  Humanity  shall  catch 
it  up  and  echo  it  through  eternity.  He  must  be  an 
active,  living  man,  living  for  his  race,  and  striving  to 
do  its  work.  The  discipline  he  needs  is  that  which 
fits  him  to  sympathize  with  Humanity,  and  strengthens 
him  to  do  battle  in  her  cause.  The  American  poet 
must  sing  for  the  human  race ;  draw  his  inspiration 
not  from  Castaly,  or  Helicon,  but  from  the  human 
heart;  and  the  orator  must  not  study  to  turn  and  pol- 
ish his  periods,  but  to  kindle  up  his  countrymen,  to 
compel  them  to  arm  and  march  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom,  truth,  justice,  and  love. 

Rest  easy.  Brothers,  as  to  literature.  Regard  litera- 
ture always  as  a  means,  never  as  an  end.  Early  seek 
out  a  noble  end  to  be  gained ;  early  wed  yourselves  to 
great  principles ;  early  convince  yourselves  that  you 
live  for  man,  for  truth,  for  God,  and  you  shall  speak, 
write,  or  sing  words  that  shall  not  die,  but  which 
shall  be  life,  and  life-giving. 

What  will  be  the  destiny  of  American  literature^  I 
know  not,  and  pretend  not  to  foretell.  But  this  much 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  in  concli^sion,  that  God  in 
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his  providence  has  given  the  American  people  a  great 
problem  to  work  out.  He  has  given  it  us  in  charge  to 
prove  what  man  may  be,  when  and  where  he  has  free 
and  full  scope  to  act  out  the  almightiness  that  slum- 
bers within  him.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  history 
began,  man  has  obtained  an  open  field  and  fair  play. 
Everywhere  else,  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  has 
been  borne  down  by  kings,  priests,  and  nobles ;  the 
loftier  aspirations  of  his  nature  have  been  suppressed, 
and  the  fire  of  his  genius  smothered,  by  unhallowed 
tyranny.  Long,  long  ages  has  he  struggled  under 
every  disadvantage ;  and  under  every  disadvantage, 
though  oft  defeated,  he  has  never  despaired,  or  bated 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  always  rallied  himself  anew 
with  fresh  courage  and  strength  to  the  combat.  Here, 
at  length,  he  has  gained  the  vantage  ground.  No 
longer  must  he  struggle  for  very  existence  ;  no  longer 
must  he  make  a  wall  of  his  dead  body  to  protect  his 
wife  and  little  ones.  His  domestic  hearth  is  sacred, 
his  fields  are  safe  from  the  invader,  and  his  flocks  and 
herds  may  graze  unmolested.  He  can  now  choose 
his  ground.  He  may  now  abandon  the  attitude  of  de- 
fence, and  assume  that  of  attack.  He  has  no  longer 
to  defend  his  right  to  free  thought  and  free  speech,  to 
the  possession  and  use  of  himself.  Here,  thank  God, 
we  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  speaking  out  for 
man,  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  freedom,  for  equality. 
We  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  We 
summon  the  oppressor  to  judgment ;  the  adherents  to 
arbitrary  governments,  to  superannuated  creeds,  and 
hoary  abuses,  to  stand  forth  and  show  cause,  if  they 
can,  why  sentence  shall  not  be  pronounced  against 
them.  We  call  upon  those  recreants  to  their  race, 
who  believe  all  made  for  one,  or  the  many  for  the  few, 
to  stand  forth  and  give  us  a  reason  for  the  faith  they 
avow.  Here  democracy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
People  are  the  orthodox  party,  and  to  them  the  aris- 
tocrat must  answer  for  his  heresy. 

Such  is  the  position  we  now  occupy,  such  the  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  working  out  the  problem  corn- 
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mitted  to  us.  Shall  we  stop  here  ?  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  prove  false 
to  our  trust,  or  slight  our  work.  I  seem  to  myself  to 
see  many  proofs  around  me,  that  we  are  beginning  to 
comprehend  more  fully  our  mission,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  engage  in  earnest  for  its  execution.  I 
see  this  in  the  wide  and  deep  agitation  of  the  public 
mind ;  I  see  it  in  the  new  parties  and  associations 
which  every  day  is  forming ;  I  see  it  in  the  weighty 
problems,  moral,  religious,  social,  political,  economi- 
cal, which  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  are  dis- 
cussing ;  I  feel  it  in  the  new  spirit  which  has  been  of 
late  breathed  into  American  publications,  and  I  recog- 
nise it  in  the  increasing  depth  and  earnestness  of 
American  writers.  No ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  false  to  her  mission.  She  will  be  true 
to  that  cause  which  landed  our  fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  which  sustained  the  free  mind  and  warm  heart 
of  Roger  Williams,  in  which  Warren  fell,  for  which 
Washington  fought,  to  which  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
gave  their  lives.  Sacerdocy  has  had  its  day ;  monar- 
chy has  had  its  day ;  nobility  has  had  its  day ;  and 
Man,  if  there  be  justice  in  Heaven,  shall  have  his 
day. 

In  prosecuting  the  work  committed  to  us,  there  will 
arise  poets,  philosophers,  theologians,  politicians, 
whose  wide  and  deep  experience  will  find  utterance 
in  a  living  literature.  When  they  will  arise,  how 
soon,  or  how  late,  I  know  not,  ask  not.  And,  Broth- 
ers, do  not  ye  ask.  But  seek  ye  out  the  work  God 
has  given  your  country  to  perform  for  the  human  race ; 
woo  it  as  a  bride ;  wed  yourselves  to  it  for  better  or 
for  worse;  be  true  to  it  in  good  report  and  in  evil, 
in  life  and  in  death ;  and  though  you  may  not  write 
books,  compose  poems,  or  construct  theories,  your 
lives  shall  be  books,  poems,  theories,  which  will  not 
die,  but  live, —  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  your 
race,  and,  what  is  better,  in  the  ever  improving  con- 
dition of  all  coming  generations. 
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Art.  V.  —  The  Currency ^  as  affected  by  State  Legislor 
tion  and  Local  Usage, —  The  present  Banking  System 
destructive  to  Credit. — Paper  Money  more  costly 
than  Specie. —  Palliatives  for  the  existing  Disorders. 
—  Suffolk  Bank  System.  —  Safety  Fund  System."-^ 
Jfew  York  General  Banking  Law.  Suppression  of 
small  Jfotes.  —  Remedy.  —  Separation  of  Bank  and 
State.  —  Conclusion^  Failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  former  number,  we  offered  some  remarks  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  Currency,  so  far  as  it  falls 
-within  the  jurisdiction,  and  is  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  General  Government.  On  that  occasion  we 
pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  very  briefly,  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  existing  system.  The  principal  func- 
tion of  the  currency,  that  is,  of  money,  is  to  operate 
as  a  measure  of  value  ;  and  the  great  evil  in  the  exist- 
ing system  is,  that  the  value  of  our  paper  money  is 
subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  which  render  it  en- 
tirely unfit  to  perform  t^is  office.y.of  measuring  the 
value  of  other  articles.  We  next  adverted  succes- 
sively to  the  plans  for  the  management  of  the  public 
revenue,  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Rives,  Mr. 
Clay,  and  the  President,  considered  chiefly  in  their 
operation  on  the  currency.  We  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  banks,  whether  state  or  national,  as  de- 
positaries of  the  publip  funds,  have  an  injurious  effect, 
by  stimulating  still  farther  <a  system,  which  tends  but 
too  rapidly  by  its  own  nature  to  excess, —  that  the 
General  Government  has  no  power  under  the  consti- 
tution to  regulate  the  issues  of  State  banks,  and  that 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  President  of  employing 
official  treasurers  to  keep  the  public  funds,  and  re- 
ceiving in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Government  only 
the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  would  operate  fa- 
vorably upon  the  banks,  by  making  it  necessary  for 
them  to  keep  on  hand  a  larger  amount  of  specie  than 
they  have  heretofore  done.     We  remarked  in  conclu- 
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sion,  that  we  should  consider  in  subsequent  pages  the 
same  great  subject  of  the  currency,  as  affected  by 
state  legislation  and  local  usage.  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle, we  propose  to  redeem  this  pledge,  by  stating 
the  principal  considerations  that  bear  upon  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  may  be  in  our  power, 
although  of  necessity  with  a  brevity  very  ill  suited  to 
the  overwhelming  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Of  the  two  branches  of  the  subject,  the  one  which 
we  now  propose  to  examine  is,  we  need  hardly  say, 
by  far  the  more  important.  It  was  probably  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  founders  of  the  constitution,  that 
the  currency  should  be  controlled  directly  and  exclu- 
sively by  the  General  Qovernment.  For  this  purpose 
the  General  Government  was  invested  with  the  coin- 
ing power,  and  the  States  were  prohibited  from  exer- 
cising that  power,  or  from  issuing  bills  of  credit.  It 
was,  doubtless,  anticipated  that  these  two  prohibitions 
taken  together  would  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
prevent  the  States  from  creating  either  paper  or  me- 
tallic currency  in  any  shape.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  "Jlidicious  intention  has  not  taken 
effect.  Unfortunately,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
cases^,  the  cupidity  of  interested  individuals,  sustained 
by  the  astuteness  and  technical  spirit  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  has  defeated  the  objects  of  the  wisest  and  the 
clearest  legislation.  At  the  time  when  these  pro- 
visions were  adopted  there  were  very  few  banks  in 
the  country,  and  their  issues  of  notes  were  probably 
either  entirely  overlooked,  or  considered  as  too  unim- 
portant to  require  regulation*  But  the  banks  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  poured  out  floods  of  paper, 
which  filled  up  all  the  channels  of  circulation ;  and 
being  received  as  money,  by  a  natural  law  of  trade, 
banished  the  precious  metals  entirely  from  the  coun-^ 
try.  By  this  change  of  circumstances,  the  intention 
of  the  constitution  was  defeated  in  two  most  impor- 
tant points.  First,  the  control  of  the  currency  was 
taken  from  the  General  Government,  to  which  it  had 
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been  given  by  the  constitution,  and  committed  to  the 
States,  each  acting  for  itself,  independently  of  all  the 
rest ;  and,  secondly,  a  paper  currency  composed  of 
the  promissory  notes  of  private  banking  corporations 
was  substituted  for  the  metallic  money,  which  the 
constitution  intended  to  make  the  only  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  fluctuation,  the  confusion,  and  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences of  all  kinds,  that  must  necessarily  result 
from  this  disastrous  change  of  circumstances,  soon 
became  apparent,  and  some  attempts  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made  to  correct  the  evil  through  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There  can 
hardly,  in  fact,  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man,  that  bank  notes  are  bills  of  credit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  States  have  no  right  to  issue  indi- 
rectly through  chartered  corporations  a  paper  curren- 
cy, which  they  have  confessedly  no  right  to  issue 
directly.  The  Executive  and  Judiciary  departments 
of  the  General  Government  by  a  prompt  exercise  of 
their  appropriate  powers  might,  without  difficulty, 
have  suppressed  this  great  mischief  at  its  commence- 
ment. But  the  first  two  administrations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  friendly  to  the  paper  money  system, 
and  the  same  feeling  has  generally  prevailed  even  up 
to  the  present  day  in  the  Supreme  Court*  No  attempt, 
we  believe,  has  ever  been  made  to  bring  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  present  banking  system 
to  a  direct  decision  ;  but  whenever  it  has  incidentally 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  courts,  they  have  given 
their  sanction  to  the  existing  usage,  and  the  general 
opinion  now  seems  to  be,  that,  however  originally 
doubtful  or  even  clearly  objectionable,  it  is  established 
by  prescription  too  firmly  to  be  arrested.  Thus  a 
germ  of  evil,  which,  at  the  outset,  was  probably  over- 
looked from  its  insignificance,  had  no  sooner  begun 
to  attract  attention,  than  it  was  declared  to  be  so 
firmly  rooted  in  public  opinion,  that  it  would  not  ad- 
mit the  the  application  of  the  natural  and  appropriate 
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remedy.  It  is  easy  to  discern,  at  both  these  periods, 
the  operation  of  private  interest,  making  use  of  plausi- 
ble pretences  to  cover  its  own  selfish  objects  ;  but  we 
have  not  room  here  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Our 
present  concern  is  with  the  economical,  rather  than 
the  legal  or  political  aspects  of  the  subject. 

In  our  former  article  we  succinctly  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system.  Before  proceeding  to 
indicate  the  remedies,  which  depend  upon  State  legis- 
lation and  local  usage,  we  will  advert  very  briefly  to 
the  suggested  advantages  of  a  paper  money  currency, 
as  the  plan  now  in  use  in  this  country.  It  will  ap- 
pear, we  think,  that  these  supposed  advantages  are 
entirely  imaginary,  and  that  the  system  isj  in  fact, 
open  to  attack  on  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  its 
strongest  points. 

The  argument  now  most  earnestly  insisted  on  in 
support  of  the  present  banking  system  is  its  influence 
on  credit.  Its  advocates  commence  by  emphatic  and 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  benefits  resulting  to 
individuals  and  nations  from  the  greatest  possible 
extension  of  credit ;  and  assuming,  in  the  next  place, 
without  proof,  that  the  present  banking  system  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  effect  this  object ;  they  pronounce 
it  the  credit  system^  and  declare  that  any  attempt  to 
reform  its  abuses  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  war 
upon  credit.  This  will  be  admitted,  we  suppose,  to 
be  a  correct  statement,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  essays 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  system  from  Web- 
ster and  Legare  in  Congress,  down  to  the  common 
every-day  writers  for  the  newspaper  press.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  to  those  who  have  well  considered 
the  subject,  that  every  step  in  this  argument  is  full  of 
sophistry,  and  founded  in  considerations  not  only  er- 
roneous, but  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 

It  is  not  true,  in  the  first  place,  that  either  indi- 
viduals or  nations  are  benefited  by  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extension  of  credit.  Credit  may  be  pushed  to 
an  excess,  which  generates   extravagance   and  wild 
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speculation ;  results,  that  carry  with  them,  as  we 
know  too  well  by  experience  in  this  country,  a  train 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  not  true, 
as  is  often  alleged  in  connexion  with  this  argument, 
that  the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  been 
owing  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of  credit. 
Labor  is  the  only  ultimate  source  of  the  wealth,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  welfare  of  nations.  Steady,  resolute, 
persevering,  indefatigable,  self-denying  labor,  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  their  own  account  by  the  whole  population  of  a 
great  country,  has  been  the  secret  of  our  success. 
The  foundations  of  our  national  prosperity  were  laid ; 
the  superstructure  raised  in  all  its  principal  parts, 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  system  put  into  full 
operation,  before  the  principle  of  credit,  as  now  un- 
derstood, was  practically  introduced  among  us ;  for 
this  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The 
favorite  topics  of  our  fathers  were  not  the  advantages 
of  getting  credit,  but  of  industry,  economy,  temper- 
ance, and  freedom  from  debt.  Poor  Richard's  alma- 
nac, their  manual  of  practical  conduct,  and  the  work 
which  is  said  to  have  formed  our  national  character, 
is  merely  a  sermon  from  this  text.  In  fact,  though 
credit,  absolutely  viewed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
good  thing;  every  transaction,  that  brines  it  into 
operation,  involves  another  element  of  a  directly  op- 
posite character.  There  are  two  parties  to  all  such 
transactions,  and  if  one  of  them  gives  credit,  the 
other  gets  into  debt.  Now  debt y  absolutely  viewed,  is 
a  bad  thing,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  results 
of  the  operation,  as  viewed  under  both  these  aspects, 
that  we  can  decide  whether  it  will  prove  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  Credit,  therefore,  is  far  from  being  an 
unmixed  good.  We  may  have  too  much  of  it ;  and 
the  only  way  of  assuring  ourselves  that  we  are  within 
the  proper  limits,  is  to  follow  nature.  Where  a  man 
feels  sufficient  confidence  in  the  character  and  solven- 
cy of  another,  to  entrust  him  with  real  capital,  the 
transaction  will  probably  prove  beneficial  to  both  par- 
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tieS)  since  few  prudent  and  indnstrious  persons  will 
get  into  debt  under  such  circumstances,  without  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  some  corresponding  future  ad- 
vantage. But  where  credit  is  artificially  stimulated 
by  law  —  where  companies^  are  incorporated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  loans,  and  virtually  sup- 
plied by  the  state  with  unlimited  amounts  of  fictitious 
capital  to  be  employed  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  principle  will  and  must  be  pushed  to  a  ruinous 
excess  ;  that  loans  will  be  made  to  persons  in  whose 
hands  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
funds  would  be  safe ;  that  debts  will  be  contracted 
by  men  who  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  pay  the  interest,  much  less  the  principal ;  and 
that  the  general  results  will  be  disastrous  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  view  in  this  argument,  nor 
the  one  most  directly  fatal  to  its  conclusion.  After 
exaggerating  the  advantages  of  the  greatest  possible 
extension  of  credit,  it  next  assumes,  as  we  remarked 
before,  entirely  without  proof,  that  the  present  banking 
system  is  highly  favorable  to  this  object ;  that  it  is, 
in  one  word,  the  credit  system^  and  that  any  attempt 
to  reform  or  alter  it  is  a  war  upon  credit.  Now,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  high  authorities  on  which  this 
unproved  assumption  is  promulgated  as  gospel  truth, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  enter  our  very  decided  protest 
against  it.  We  conceive  that  the  present  banking 
system  might  be  called  with  much  more  propriety  the 
anti-credit  system.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  sys- 
tem does  bring  about,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  certain 
regularly  recurring  periods  of  limited  duration,  in 
which  loans  of  something  that  passes  at  the  time  for 
money,  though  at  a  much  depreciated  value,  are  dis- 
tributed with  great  freedom  and  very  little  discretion 
among  the  members  of  a  single  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  also  brings  with 
it  other  periods,  nor  less  regularly  recurring,  and  of 
much  longer  duration,  in  which  men  of  the  best  char- 
acter and  of  known  solvency  find  it  difficulty  some- 
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times  impossible,  to  obtain,  even  at  the  most  ruinous 
rates  of  interest,  the  most  moderate  accommodations ; 
when  the  objects,  let  us  rather  say  the  victims^ 
of  the  preceding  period  of  profusion  are  compelled, 
with  relentless  severity,  to  pay  up  in  highly  appre- 
ciated currency.  We  have  said  that  these  periods  of 
scarcity  are  of  longer  duration  than  those  of  plenty. 
We  suppose  that  we  are  quite  safe  in  the  remark  that 
where  money  is,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  exchange, 
easy  one  month  in  our  markets,  it  is  tight  three.  How 
many  years  of  this  pecuniary  famine  would  be  required 
to  eat  up  the  ill-gotten  and  too  often  imaginary  fruits 
of  the  one  year  of  fatal  prodigality  ?  Let  the  "  busi- 
ness men  "  of  our  principal  cities,  who  are  at  this 
moment  groaning  under  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  one 
of  the  severest  of  these  pressures,  supply  the  answer. 
We  fear  that  they  are  even  worse  oflF  than  the  people 
of  Egypt  in  old  times,  where  the  years  of  plenty  were 
equal  in  number  to  those  of  famine ;  and  even  there 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  compelled  to  sacrifice 
first  their  chattels,  then  their  lands,  and  finally  their 
liberty,  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  This  is 
too  true  an  emblem  of  the  condition  of  our  *^  business 
men,"  who  have  degenerated,  under  the  operation  of 
this  pernicious  system,  from  the  ^^  saucy  merchants  '^ 
of  other  days  into  the  anxious,  care-worn,  bond-slaves 
of  banks  and  brokers.  Is  this  a  credit  system,  that 
deals  out  loans  with  thoughtless  profusion,  when  money 
is  at  three  per  cent,  a  year,  to  demand  them  back  with 
more  than  Shylock  sternness,  when  it  is  at  three  per 
cent,  a  month  ?  We  maintain  that  such  a  system  is 
ruinous,  equally  under  both  the  aspects,  not  merely  to 
good  morals  and  to  all  regulur  business,  but  to  credit 
in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the  term.  By  a  credit 
system  we  understand  a  state  of  things  in  which  all 
the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  class  or  profession, 
can  obtain  such  loans  as  they  may  want,  with  a  facility 
exactly  proportional  to  the  goodness  of  their  charac- 
ter and  their  solvency.  A  condition  of  society  in 
which  at  one  time  men  of  little  or  no  character  or 
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property  can  obtain  loans  to  almost  any  amount,  and 
at  another,  the  most  upright  and  opulent  merchants 
are  compelled  to  become  bankrupt  from  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  very  moderate  accommoda- 
tions, is,  as  we  said  before,  not  a  credit^  but  an  anti* 
credit  system. 

To  a  proper  credit  system,  or  in  more  correct  and 
intelligible  language,  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of 
credit,  a  state  in  which  it  shall  receive  all  the  exten- 
sion that  is  desirable  or  useful  and  no  more,  two 
things  are  necessary.  The  first  is  a  good  and  well 
administered  government,  which  gives  to  the  lender 
the  moral  assurance  that,  if  he  place  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  his  neighbor  on  certain  conditions,  it 
will  not  be  kept  from  him  in  violation  of  the  contract 
by  force  or  fraud.  The  other  is  a  sound  and  uniform 
condition  of  the  currency,  which  gives  to  both  the  par- 
ties to  such  contracts  the  assurance,  that  they  will. not 
be  called  upon  to  execute  them  at  a  loss  of  half  the 
amount  at  stake.  The  former  of  these  requisites  is 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  country;  the  lat- 
ter, unfortunately,  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  unsteady  and  fluctua- 
ting character,  impressed  upon  this  currency  by  the 
present  banking  system.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a  curious 
perversion  of  language,  that  this  very  system,  which 
in  this  country  is  the  only  obstacle  to  a  perfectly 
healthy  state  of  credit,  should  have  received  from  its 
friends  the  appellation  of  the  credit  system,  and  that 
the  attempts  to  reform  it  should  have  been  called  a 
war  upon  credit.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  currency  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  anything  like  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  credit  in  this  country  ;  and  the  measures  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose  by  the  General  Governn^ent, 
whether  well  or  ill  advised,  are  a  war  carried  on,  not 
against  credit,  but  against  its  bitterest,  and  in  this 
country  only  enemy,  an  unsteady  measure  of  value. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  banking  sys- 
tem, drawn    from   its    supposed  favorable    influence 
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upon  credit,  is  therefore  wholly  baseless.  The  one 
originally  relied  upon  by  the  friends  of  paper  money, 
and  which  is  still  occasionally,  though  somewhat  less 
frequently  urged,  if  at  first  view  a  little  more  plausi- 
ble, will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  equally  un- 
tenable. This  is  the  supposed  economy  of  the  system. 
Real  capital,  employed  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  with- 
drawn from  any  other  active  investment.  If  an  arti- 
cle not  possessing  the  character  of  real  capital,  and 
not  susceptible  of  any  other  employment,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  previously  used  in  this  way,  there 
is  a  proper  equivalent  to  the  returns  upon  the  latter, 
when  invested  in  some  active  business.  If  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  this  country  consisted  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  then,  by  substituting 
an  equal  sum  in  paper,  and  employing  the  specie  in 
commerce  or  manufactures,  the  community  would  ob- 
tain an  annual  profit  equal  to  the  ordinary  returns 
upon  a  capital  of  that  amount,  and  about  ten  million 
dollars.  This  is  the  argument,  and  the  only  one 
originally  employed  by  Adam  Smith  in  support  of  a 
paper  currency.  Though  less  insisted  on  now  than 
it  was  formerly,  it  is  still  reproduced  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  seen  it  figuring  in  the  editorial  dis- 
cussions of  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill  by  the 
newspapers  of  this  city.  They  assure  us  that  if  we 
employ  a  metallic  instead  of  a  paper  currency,  we 
must  pay  to  somebody  the  interest  upon  at  least  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  in  order  to  supply  ourselves 
with  the  necessary  specie.  The  agreement  of  these 
not  very  harmonious  organs  of  the  bank  party  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
furnish  frimA  facie  evidence  of  its  correctness.  In 
reality  the  statement  absolutely  taken  is,  no  doubt, 
true.  .  If  we  employ  specie  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  as  currency,  we  must  of  course  devote 
six  million  dollars  worth  of  the  annual  labor  of  the 
community  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  supply. 
If  we  could  substitute  a  paper  currency  of  equal 
nominal  amount,  with  no  other  cost  than  that  of  the 
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rags  employed  in  making  it,  we  should  realize  an  an- 
nual profit  equal  to  the  whole  ordinary  returns  upon 
this  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  bringing  these  rags  into  the 
market  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  be  of  an  expensive 
character,  it  is  obvious  that  the  annual  charge,  thus 
imposed  upon  the  community,  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  as  the  o£fset  to  the  supposed  economy  of  the 
substitution;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  on  strik- 
ing a  balance,  that  our  pretended  gain  will  turn  out  a 
heavy  loss. 

The  banking  institutions  of  the  country  comprise 
the  machinery  employed  for  bringing  rags  into  the 
market  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  and  the  difference 
between  the  annual  income  of  these  institutions  and 
the  amount  of  their  annual  dividends,  constitutes,  of 
course,  an  accurate  measure  of  their  expenses.  This 
is  the  cost  to  the  community  of  a  paper  currency ;  and 
it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  metallic  one  of  equal  nominal  amount. 
This  is  easily  seen  by  a  very  simple  calculation  upon 
the  sums  given  in  the  latest  statistical  accounts.  The 
total  amount  of  the  whole  banking  capital  of  the 
United  States  is  calculated  at  about  three  hundred 
millions;  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the 
average  amount  of  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all  the 
banks  is  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
On  this  supposition,  the  directors  of  the  banks  receive 
annually  the  interest  on  six  hundred  million  dollars, 
v^ich,  at  the  usual  rate  of  bank  interest,  nearly  six 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  gives  about  thirteen  per  cent, 
upon  their  actual  capital  of  three  hundred  millions. 
Now  the  average  amount  of  the  dividends  on  bank 
stock  does  not  exceed  six  per  cent.  The  difference 
between  the  thirteen  per  cent,  upon  their  whole  capi- 
tal thus  received  by  the  directors  of  the  banks,  and 
the  six  per  cent,  which  they  divide  among  their  stock- 
holders, if  honestly  accounted  for,  must,  of  course, 
be  absorbed,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the  expenses 
of  these  institutions,  and  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
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actual  cost  to  the  community  of  a  paper  currency. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  paper  currency  now  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  estimated  at  seven  per  cent,  upon 
three  hundred  million  dollars,  would  amount  to  twenty- 
one  million  dollars.  The  nominal  amount  of  this  cur- 
rency is  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
The  annual  charge  of  a  metallic  currency  of  this  same 
nominal  amount  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be  nine  mil- 
lions, and  the  net  annual  loss,  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  paper,  is,  of  course,  twelve  millions. 

To  make  the  calculation  still  clearer,  although  it  is 
too  simple  to  require  much  elucidation,  we  set  it  down 
in  figures.* 

Total  amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  U.  S.,  $  300,000,000 

Loans  and  discounts,  taken  at  twice  the  capital,  600,000,000 

Circulations, 150,000,000 

Interest  received  by  the  banks  on  $  600,000,000,  at 

six  and  a  half  percent,     ....         99,000,000 
Deduct  dividends  on  $  300,000,000,  at  six  per  cent,       18,000,000 

Cost  of  a  paper  currency  of  $  150,000,000,  21,000,000 

Deduct  the  cost  of  a  metallic  currency  of  equal 

amount  at  six  per  cent,        ....        9,000,000 

Net  annual  loss  to  the  community  by  the  substitution,  $  12,000,000 

In  one  case,  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  the 
production  of  articles  of  the  value  of  nine  millions 
only,  is  employed  in  procuring  a  circulating  medium ; 
in  the  other,  the  amount  required  for  the  production  of 
articles  of  the  value  of  twenty-one  millions  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose;  since  every  dollar  pa^d 
into  the  banks  as  interest  upon  a  loan,  represents  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  an  article  worth 
a  dollar,  and  unless  it  is  paid  out  again  to  one  of  the 
stockholders,  is  a  total  loss  to  the  community  for 
every  purpose,  except  that  of  keeping  in  existence  a 
paper  currency.  The  amount  thus  levied  upon  the 
community  is  advanced  in  either  case  by  the  merchant, 

•  The  tables  here  used  are  taken  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  January  8th,  1838,  and  may  be  found  in  that  ex- 
cellent publication,  the  American  Almanac  for  1839,  p.  117. 
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^ho  brings  into  the  market  the  specie  or  the  bank 
notes,  and  is  felt  by  the  people  in  the  form  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  productiveness  of  labor  in  general,  or, 
in  a  shorter  phrase,  of  a  tax  on  labor. 

The  view  here  taken,  far  from  being  too  favorable 
to  a  metallic  currency,  errs  on  the  other  side.  For 
although  for  the  sake  of  using  round  numbers,  we 
take  the  amount  of  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the 
banks  a  little  higher  than  they  are  given  in  the  tables 
employed,  where  they  are  stated  at  only  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  instead  of  six  hundred,  we 
presume  that  twice  the  capital  is  not  too  high  for  an 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  specie  kept  on  hand,  and  of  course 
unproductive,  in  the  vaults  of  banks.  This  is  esti- 
mated in  the  tables  at  about  forty  millions,  the  interest 
of  which,  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions,  must  be 
added  to  the  amount  lost  by  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  specie. 

We  have  also,  in  making  this  calculation,  assumed 
that  the  two  currencies  would  be  of  equal  nominal 
amount,  which  is,  of  course,  the  proper  method  for 
testing  the  principle.  But  in  practice  a  metallic  cur- 
rency would  be  always  considerably  smaller  in  nomi- 
nal amount  than  a  paper  one.  If  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  bank  notes,  together  with  the  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  silver  now  in  circulation  as  change, 
be  sufilicient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  hundred  millions  in  specie  would  an- 
swer every  purpose.  This  is  accordingly  the  amount 
assumed  as  necessary  by  the  newspapers  of  this  city 
in  the  interest  of  the  banks.  Of  this  sum  forty  mil- 
lions are  already  on  hand  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks, 
where  they  are  just  as  expensive  to  the  community, — 
as  if  they  were  in  circulation,  —  and  at  least  ten  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  in  the  form  of  the  smaller 
silver  coins.  Both  these  items  were  omitted  in  oiir 
calculation.  Taking  them  into  view,  the  actual  ex- 
pense to  the  country  of  an  exclusively  metallic  cur- 
rency, in  addition  to  what  we  now  pay  for  specie. 
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would  be  only  the  interest  on  about  fifty  millions,  or 
three  millions  annually,  while  the  charge  of  sustaining 
our  present  bank  note  system  remains,  as  we  stated 
before,  twenty-one  millions  annually.  The  actual  loss, 
in  practice,  on  the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie  is, 
therefore,  about  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year,  the 
equivalent  of  which  in  hard  work  must  be  drawn  out 
of  the  huge  paws  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.* 

*  While  preparing  the  above  remarks  on  the  economy  of  our  pres^ 
ent  paper  money  as  compared  with  specie,  we  find  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  CharUsUm  Mercunfy  one  of  the  ablest  journals  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  distinguished  for  its  clear  and  correct 
views  on  economical  questions.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  wri- 
ter coincides  with  us  in  the  general  principle.  His  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  our  present  currency  is  lower  than  ours,  but  is  stiU  high 
enough  to  refute  completely  the  argument  from  economy  in  fiivor  of 
paper  money.  We  copy  the  article  as  a  powerful  and  satisfactory 
confirmation  from  a  highly  respectable  authority  of  the  view  given 
in  the  text  This  view,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  not  l^fore 
been  stated  in  print  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  late  work  on  bank- 
ing, states  the  loss  to  the  community  of  tJie  interest  on  the  specie 
currency  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  paper.  This 
is  the  old  view  of  Adam  Smith.  In  another  part  of  his  work  the 
Professor  makes  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  our  present  banking 
system,  which  he  estimates,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  at  five  per  cent 
on  the  capital,  or  about  fifteen  millions.  The  cost  of  a  specie  cur- 
rency, on  the  much  too  high  estimate  given  in  the  text,  is  only  nine. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  £e  Professor,  that  the  expense 
of  paper  money  should  be  considered  as  an  oSset  to  that  of  specie, 
and  the  two  estimates  are  not  brought  into  comparison. 

•*  EcoNOMT  or  Banks. —  If  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  specie  only,  the  annual  expense  for  the 
use  of  it  would  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  income  it  would  yield  if  em- 
ployed in  the  usual  business  of  the  country,  besides  the  wear  and  tear ; 
because  it  merely  performs  the  functions  of  a  common  measure  of 
value,  and  of  an  instrument  for  exchanging  and  circulating  com- 
modities, &c.  &.C,  producing  nothing  more,  so  employed,  than  the 
yard  sticks  and  weights  used  to  ascertain  the  length  and  ponderosity 
of  such  commodities.  Thus,  suppose  the  amount  of  circulation  to  be 
$  120,000,000 :  the  average  rate  of  profits  on  the  productive  pursuits 
of  the  country,  to  be  ten  per  cent,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin, 
one  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  the  account  must  stand  thus :  lost  profits 
on  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  twelve  millions,  and 
wear  and  tear  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  making  an 
aggregate  annual  charge  of  $  12,150,000  for  the  use  of  a  pure  me- 
tduc  currency. 
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So  much  for  the  supposed  economy  of  the  paper 
money  system;  the  only  advantage  which  has  ever 
been  represented  with  any  degree  of  plausibility  as 
belonging  to  it.     But  without  enlarging  further  on 

^  Now,  could  the  circulation  of  the  property  and  commodities  of  the 
country  be  effected  as  well  without  the  intervention  of  coin,  by  di- 
rect exchange  or  barter,  or  by  the  use  of  some  instrument  costing 
nothing,  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  being  re- 
leased from  its  barren  function  of  mere  currency,  would  be  invested 
as  capital,  in  afifriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  navigation,  pro- 
ductive rail-roa&  and  canals,  &c.,  yielding  upon  the  data  assumed  a 
clear  annual  gain  of  $  12,150,000. 

**  The  advocates  of  the  present  banking  system  insist  that  such  a 
costless  medium  is  found  in  bank  notes,  to  the  extent  of  their  issue 
bevond  the  specie  basis.  Thus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  of  bank  notes  may  safely  be  issued  on  a  basis  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  setting  free  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the 
sayinff  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  amount  at  rest  in  their  vaults. 

**  Now,  having  stated  these  positions  fairly,  I  would  remark  that 
the  superior  economy  of  such  a  paper  medium  would  be  manifest,  if 
the  cost  to  the  community  of  feeding  the  great  bank  hydra  was 
merely  the  loss  on  the  dead  capital  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  vaults ;  but  unfortunately  for  their  statement,  there  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  estimate  entirely  overlooked  or  omitted,  viz. 
the  annual  expense  of  working  the  machinery  of  eight  hundred 
banks,  for  palaces,  furniture,  stationary,  plates,  presidents,  cashiers, 
tellers,  clerks,  runners,  retainers,  and  understrappers  innumerable, 
making  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  **  monster," 
amounting  to  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  exceeding  the 
amount  saved  by  the  use  of  promises,  instead  of  substances,  by  five 
hundred  thousand  doUars. 

**  These  remarks  embrace  a  view  of  the  direct  cost  only  of  the  two 
kinds  of  currency  —  coin  and  paper,  and  are  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  in  either  case  there  should  be  no  redundancy.  But  if 
we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  consequential  fluctuations,  wild  and 
disastrous  speculations,  extravagance,  luxury,  and  indirect  vagrancy 
of  the  one,  and  the  stability,  steady  industry  and  economy  of  the 
other,  the  balance  will  be  found  overwhelming  against  the  boasted 
*  American  credit  system.' " 

I  say  nothing  here  of  the  anti-republican  inequali^r,  undue  fa- 
voritism, disgusting  and  degrading  subserviency,  fraud,  deceit,  &c 
&>c.  necessarily  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  the  paper  system ; 
and  they  are  every  day  more  and  more  glaringly  exnibited  to  the 

riblic  view.  That  chapter  may  be  opened  hereafter ;  for  the  present 
conclude  by  remarking,  that  I  believe  the  system  was  conceived 
and  originated  in  fraud,  has  grown  up  in  fraud  to  a  precocious  and 
monstrous  maturity,  and  must  end  in  fraud  and  corruption,  working 
inevitably  great  detriment  to  the  rights,  interests,  morals,  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country. 
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this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  time  for  us  to  advert  to 
the  measures  depending  on  State  legislation  or  local 
usage,  that  have  been,  or  may  be  suggested  in  the 
way  of  relief  from  the  various  and  multiplied  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  present  state  of  the  currency.  We 
shall  first  notice  three  or  four,  which  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  o{  Palliatives y^inA  then  point  out  what 
we  consider  as  the  final  and  effectual  Remedy. 

1.  Among  those  of  the  former  character,  is  one 
resting  on  the  local  usage  of  this  city,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  System.  The  original 
intention  was  probably  to  secure  to  the  notes  of  the 
Boston  banks  their  proper  share  in  the  circulation  of 
the  city.  Country  banks  are,  as  such,  likely  to  be 
managed  with  somewhat  less  discretion  than  those  of 
large  cities,  and  of  course  to  issue  notes  more  freely. 
Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  distance  from  the  centre  of  business  would 
probably  in  some  degree  diminish  their  credit  at  that 
point,  where,  being  at  a  discount,  they  would,  of 
course,  by  the  ordinary  law  that  regulates  all  sorts 
of  currency,  fill  the  channels  of  circulation  and  su- 
persede the  notes  of  the  city  banks.  In  order  to 
prevent  these  results,  an  arrangement  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  city  and  country  banks,  by  the  effect 
of  which  the  latter  provide  fbr  the  redemption  of 
their  notes  in  the  city,  each  of  them  constantly  keep- 
ing on  deposit  a  certain  amount  of  funds  in  one  of  the 
Boston  banks.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  banks 
are  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
this  arrangement ;  and  if  any  country  bank  refuse  to 
come  into  it,  its  notes  are  immediately  returned  as 
fast  as  they  accumulate  in  the  city,  with  a  demand  for 
payment  in  specie.  The  country  banks  of  course  find 
it  necessary  to  make  the  deposit  required.  The  Suf- 
folk Bank  in  Boston  is  the  one  which  has  been 
employed  as  the  depositary  or  place  of  redemption, 
and  has  in  consequence  given  its  name  to  the 
system. 

This   system   has,  in   practice,  worked    extremely 
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^elly  and  produced  all  the  good  effects  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  result  from  \U  It 
secures  the  city  circulation  to  the  Boston  Banks,  and 
puts  an  effectual  check  upon  the  occasional  indiscre- 
tions of  the  country.  This  is  all  that  it  does,  or  can 
do.  It  claims  no  power  of  counteracting  the  essential 
vices  of  the  paper  money  system ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  checking  some  of  its  minor  inconveniences, 
tends  rather  to  give  it  strength  and  stability.  Hence 
the  Suffolk  plan  belongs  to  the  class  of  Palliatives 
where  we  have  placed  it;  and  it  is  with  some  surprise 
that  we  have  lately  seen  it  represented  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  judicious  economical  writers  of  this 
neighborhood;*  one  who  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
true  character  and  essential  vices  of  the  present  bank- 
ing system,  as  a  complete  remedy.  It  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  these  vices  do  not  reside  in  the  occasional 
abuses  or  indiscretions  of  particular  banks,  but  in  the 
regular  operation  of  the  whole  system.  Any  plan, 
which  professes  morally  to  correct  minor  aberrations, 
gives,  as  we  just  now  remarked,  new  strength  to  the 
system,  and  of  course  tends,  to  perpetuate,  instead  of 
preventing  the  real  difficulty. 

2.  Another  plan  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
Palliatives^  and  nearly  similar  in  its  character  to  the 
Suffolk  Bank  System^  is  the  J^ew  York  Safety  Fund 
System.  It  is  not,  however,  like  the  former,  a  mere 
local  usage,  but  is  prescribed  by  a  law  of  the  State, 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union,  when  governor  of  New  York.  By 
the  effect  of  this  law  the  chartered  banks  are  required 
to  contribute  a  certain  sum,  each  in  proportion  to  its 
capital,  to  a  fund  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury, 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  indemnification  of  per- 
sons who  may  suffer  losses  by  the  failure  of  any  one 

*  We  refer  particularly  to  one  of  a  series  of  articles  signed  Inves- 
Uf^ator^  and  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  The  writer, 
after  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent banking  system,  concluded  by  indicatin^r  the  Suffolk  Bank  alone 
as  a  sufficient  and  effectual  remedy. 
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of  the  banks.  It  is  apparent  that  this  arrangement, 
though  well  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
public  against  the  injury  that  might  result  from  the 
occasional  mismanagement  of  a  bank,  has  no  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  the  essential  vices  of  the  system, 
and  of  course  no  power  to  diminish  their  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  by  removing  or  correcting  some  of 
the  sensible  practical  inconveniences,  it  rather  tends, 
like  the  Suffolk  Bank  plan,  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
the  substantial  evils  under  which  the  community  is 
suffering. 

3.  A  third  plan,  which,  if  considered  as  exercising 
a  favorable  influence  on  the  currency,  must  be  classed 
with  the  Palliatives^  since,  like  the  others  that  have 
been  mentioned,  it  has  no  operation  on  the  essential 
vices  of  the  system,  is  the  Jfew  York  General  Banking 
Law.  It  is  doubted,  however,  by  many,  whether  this 
plan  will  not  in  practice  prove,  on  the  whole,  inju- 
rious, rather  than  beneficial. 

By  this  law,  any  one  or  more  persons,  possessing 
capital  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, may  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  on  filing 
a  certificate  of  the  intention  so  to  do,  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  complying  with  certain 
other  forms,  prescribed  by  this  act.  If  the  bank  in- 
tend to  issue  notes,  it  must  deposit  certificates  of 
stock  or  mortgages  on  real  estate  with  the  comptroller 
to  the  amount  proposed.  The  notes  are  then  furnished 
to  the  bank  by  the  comptroller,  bearing  his  own  sig- 
nature, and  thus  carrying  on  their  face  the  actual 
guarantee  of  the  faith  of  the  State.  They  are  made 
redeemable  in  specie  in  the  usual  way.  If  on  being 
presented  at  the  bank  they  are  not  paid  in  specie, 
they  may  be  protested  and  sent  to  the  comptroller, 
who,  after  ten  days  notice  to  the  bank,  shall  sell  at 
auction  the  securities  in  his  hands  to  redeem  the 
notes. 

These  are  the  essential  features  of  the  act.  It  may 
be  regarded  under  two  aspects,  either  as  a  plan  for 
opening  the  business  of  banking  to  free  competition. 
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or  as  a  method  of  improYing  and  reforming  the  state 
of  the  currency.  It  is  npt  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  consider  it  under  the  former  point  of  view; 
but  we  may  remark  en  passant,  that  a  free  com  petit  ion , 
from  which  all  are  excluded  who  have  not  the  com- 
mand of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  but  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mockery.  In  this  Commonwealth,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  or  companies,  who  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Ksts,  would  probably  not  be  greater  than 
the  present  number  of  chartered  banks. 

Considered  as  a  method  of  reforming  the  currency, 
this  plan  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  remark  which  we 
have  made  upon  the  two  others  previously  adverted 
to.  It  has  BO  bearing  whatever  upon  the  essential 
vice  of  the  present  system,  unsteadiness  in  the  mea* 
sure  of  value.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  is  no  limita- 
tion either  to  the  amount  of  capital  that  may  be  in- 
vested in  the  associations  contemplated  by  the  act,  or 
to  the  extent  of  their  business,  there  will  be  a  still 
stronger  tendency  to  an  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  than  there  is  at  pieBent. 
The  only  point,  in  which  the  act  would  operate  favor- 
ably on  the  currency,,  is  that  of  the  greater  security 
of  the  holder  of  notes  resulting  from  the  power  of  re- 
curring to  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  comptroller, 
in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  pay  speck  by  the  bank. 
But  the  comparative  insecurity  of  the  holders  of  notes 
is  not  one  of  the  essential  vices  of  the  existing  system, 
though  certainly  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude. 
A  plan  of  reform  which  guards  against  it,  without 
touching  the  more  deeply  seated  causes  of  the  mis- 
chief is  injurious,  rather  than  useful  in  its  general 
operation,  because  it  tends  to  strengthen  and  thus 
perpetuate  a  substantially  bad  system.  In  this  respect 
the  J\rew  York  General  Banking  Law  stands  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  and  Safety 
Fund  Systems.  Of  these  three  methods  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  partial  object,  the  Suffolk  Bank  plan 
appears  to  us  to  be  best,  because  it  prevents  the  mis- 
chief, which  the  others  only  propose  to  remedy. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  ].  13 
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4.  There  is  one  more  plan  for  reforming  the  present 
state  of  the  currency,  which,  though  it  must  be  classed 
•with  Palliatives^  since  it  does  not  strike  directly  at 
the  principle  of  the  evils  we  suffer,  would,  neverthe- 
less, if  adopted  to  a  sufficient  extent,  afford  an  effect* 
ual  practical  remedy;  we  mean  the  suppression  of 
small  notes.  The  money  which  passes  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  people  consists,  at  present,  almost 
wholly  of  notes  for  sums  under  twenty  dollars.  If  a 
law  were  passed  suppressing  all  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  the  actual  currency  of  the  country  would  be- 
come metallic,  and  would  possess,  of  course,  the 
steadiness  of  value  that  belongs  to  the  precious  met- 
als. The  occasional  employment  of  bank  notes  for 
sums  over  twenty  dollars  in  large  payments,  like  the 
employment  of  bills  of  exchange  for  payments  in  dis- 
tant cities,  would  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium. 

The  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes,  are  too  obvious  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  economists  or  of  governments. 
In  England  there  are  no  bank  notes  under  five  pounds 
sterling,  nor  in  France  under  five  hundred  francs. 
These  sums  are  equivalent  respectively  to  about  twen- 
ty or  a  hundred  dollars,  and  seem  to  have  been  re- 
gared  by  these  enlightened  nations  as  the  limits  below 
which  the  paper  currency  could  not  be  tolerated  with 
safety.  A  suppression  to  the  same  extent  has  been 
repeatedly  and  strenuously  recommended  in  this 
country  by  the  principal  members  of  the  present  and 
late  administrations  of  the  General  Government. 
Their  views  in  this  respect  have  been  at  various  times 
sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  most  conspicuous  states- 
men in  and  out  of  Congress  without  distinction  of 
political  party.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Biddle  have 
expressed  their  aversion  to  small  notes,  not  less  dis- 
tinctly than  Mr.  Benton,  who  has  been  in  Congress 
the  leading  advocate  of  this  salutary  reform.  Many 
of  the  States  have  passed  laws  in  conformity  with  this 
idea,  and  as  far  as  experience  had  gone  with  the  best 
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results.  Unfortunately  during  the  late  suspension  of 
payments,  it  was  found  or  supposed  to  be  neces«- 
sary  to  break  over  this  restriction,  as  well  as  the 
legal  and  moral  obligation,  which  required  the  banks  to 
redeem  their  notes  in  specie ;  and  the  reforms,  which 
had  previously  been  making  rapid  progress,  and  prom- 
ised, at  no  distant  time,  to  become  general  throughout 
the  Union,  have  been  temporarily  checked.  There 
seems  in  fact  to  be  in  theory  no  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  It  is  true  that 
the  banks,  which  make  rather  more  profit  upon  this 
part  of  their  circulation  than  upon  any  other,  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  the  reform  in  question,  and  are  sus- 
tained in  their  opposition  by  some  journals  of  good 
reputation ;  but  they  are  unable  to  produce  any  argu- 
ments of  weight  in  support  of  their  opinions.  The 
only  tangible  objection  which  we  have  seen  urged  is, 
that  the  banks  of  one  State  are  prohibited  from  issu- 
ing small  notes,  the  only  result  will  be  to  substitute 
for  them  the  small  notes  of  the  banks  of  other  States, 
where  the  emission  of  them  is  permitted.  But  this 
inconvenience  might  easily  be  prevented  by  proper 
legislation,  and  after  the  advantage  of  the  reform  had 
once  been  distinctly  exhibited  in  practice  in  one  or 
more  of  the  States,  they  would  become  so  apparent, 
that  the  example  would  be  very  soon  imitated  by  all 
the  others. 

The  sttppre^ssion  of  small  notes  is  therefore  the  prac- 
tical measure,  of  which  the  immediate  adoption  is  im- 
periously demanded  by  a  just  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  as  the  first  step  in  an  effectual  reform 
of  the  present  abuses  of  the  currency.  While  it 
would  be  in  practice  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evil, 
it  is  one  of  a  safe  and  probably  innocent  character. 
It  violates  no  law  or  charter ;  interferes  with  no  vest- 
ed right,  and  might  be  introduced  so  gradually  as  not 
even  to  shock  materially  any  existing  interest.  We 
remark  with  great  pleasure,  that  Governor  Polk  in  his 
first  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  re- 
commends the  adoption  of  this  measure ;  and  we  trust 
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that  his  advice  will  prevail  in  the  councils  of  that  dis- 
tinguished, and  now  politically  regenerated  State. 
We  ako  venture  to  anticipate  the  early  proposal  and 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure,  as  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  new  and  more  auspicious  era,  which  is  shortly 
t©  open  in  the  political  history  of  our  own  venerable 
Commonwealth.  Of  this,  a  few  words  more  in  the 
sequel.* 

*  We  consider  the  whole  question  of  a  practical  reform  of  the 
currency  as  virtually  involyed  in  that  of  the  suppression  of  small 
notes.  This  point  is  tiierefore  one  of  the  most  essential  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  confirm  the  view  that  we 
have  taken  of  it  hy  the  higher  authority  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  part  of  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  his  essay  on 
the  currency,  originally  published  in  the  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

**  We  perceive  hut  two  means  of  enlarging  the  circulating  metallic 
currency:  Ist,  the  suppression  of  small  notes;  2d,  the  measures 
uecessary  to  bring  again  gold  into  circulation. 

"  The  first  measure  is  that  which,  afler  long  experience,  a  most  de- 
liberate investigation,  and,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous  opposition 
by  the  parties  interested,  has  been  finally  adopted  and  persevered  in 
by  tlie  Government  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  suppression  of  all 
notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  £5  sterling,  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  metallic  currency  has  be- 
come equal  to  that  of  bank  notes  of  every  description.  That  metal- 
lic currency  consists  of  eight  millions  sterling  in  silver,  which  is  re- 
ceivable only  in  payments  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  of 
twenty-two  millions  sterling  in  gold.  This  measure  has  given  a 
better  security  against  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  and  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  than  had  been  enjoyed  during  the  thirty  |Mre- 
ceding  years.  In  France,  where  the  Bank  of  France  is  alone  au- 
thorized to  issue  bank  notes,  and  none  of  a  denomination  under  five 
hundred  francs,  its  circulation  hardly  ever  reaches  ten  millions  ster- 
ling, or  about  one  tenth  part  of  tlie  currency  of  the  country.  In  the 
Umted  States,  all  the  banks  issue  notes  of  five  dollars.  The  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
have  forbidden  the  issue  of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination,  to  the 
great  convenience  of  the  community,  and  without  experiencing  any 
of  the  evils  which  had  been  predicted.  We  have  seen,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chasm  occasioned  by  that  suppression  instantaneously 
filled  by  silver,  without  the  least  diminution  in  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency. We  cannot  but  earnestly  wish,  that  the  other  States  may 
adopt  a  similar  measure,  and  put  an  end  to  the  circulation  of  the 
one,  two,  and  three  dollar  notes,  which  is  of  no  utilitv  but  to  the 
banks.  Those  small  notes  are,  as  a  currency,  exclusively  local,  and 
a  public  nuisance ;  and,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  any  bank,  the  loss 
arising  from  them  falls  most  heavily  on  the  poorest  class  of  the  com- 
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5.  Being  thus  relieved  by  the  suppression  of  small 
notes  from  most  of  the  practical  evils  of  the  present 
system,  the  community  will  be  able  to  go  forward  with 
freedom  of  mind  and  full  deliberation  to  the  adoption 
of  the  final  and  only  real  Remedy ^  —  a  complete  and 
entire  separation  of  Bank  and  State,  Banks  are  in 
themselves  good  things,  and  government  is  in  itself  a 
good  thing ;  but  any  alliance  between  them,  as  Mr. 
Biddle  correctly  remarked  in  his  address  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States 
on  accepting  the  charter,  is  advantageous  to  neither 
partyy  injurious  to  both.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
readiness,  with  which  the  community  receive  and  cir- 
culate as  money  the  promissory  notes  of  banks,  is  the 
sort  of  public  character  given  to  these  institutions  by 
legislative  charters,  investing  them  with  the  right  of 
issuing  notes  as  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  subjecting 
them  in  turn  to  the  supervision  of  the  government. 
By  these  arrangements  the  faith  of  the  government  is 
virtually  pledpjed  to  their  solvency;  and  although  this 
pledge  is  not  redeemed, —  though  the  government 
does  not  indemnify  individuals  who  lose  by  their  mis- 
management and  failure;  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  system  produces  its  effect ;  that  bank  notes 
are  considered  as  possessing  a  sort  of  public  charac- 

munity.  We  have  no  other  data  to  estimate  the  proportion  they 
bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  notes,  than  the  returns  of  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  subsequent  to  January,  1825 ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that,  in  those  States,  those  small  notes  make  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  paper  currency.  But  we  would  wish  to  go  farther  than 
this,  and  in  order  to  bring  gold  more  generally  into  circulation,  that 
all  notes  under  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars  might  be  suppressed. 
The  five  dollar  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  constitute 
less  than  one  sixth  part  of  its  circulation,  and  amount  in  value  to 
two  thirds  of  that  of  its  ten  dollar  notes.  From  those  data,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  currency  of  the  States  where  the 
small  notes  do  not  circulate,  and  allowing  that  a  portion  of  the  five 
would  be  supplied  by  ten  dollar  notes,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  paper  currency,  arising  from  the  suppression  of  the  small  notes, 
may  be  estimated  at  six,  and  that  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the 
five  dollar  notes  at  about  seven  millions.  Both  together  would 
probably  lessen  the  paper  currency  by  one  fifth,  and  substitute  silver 
and  gold  coins  in  lieu  thereof." 
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ter,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  enjoy  a  credit,  and 
obtain  a  currency,  which  they  never  could  possess  as 
promissory  notes  of  a  merely  private  description. 
Let  this  legislative  sanction  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
fictitious  credit  now  given  to  private  bank  notes  will 
cease.  They  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  money, 
but  will  fall  where  they  properly  belong,  into  the  class 
of  paper  securities.  As  such  they  will  continue  to  be 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  can  pro- 
perly be  applied,  but  will  no  longer  affect  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  measure  of  value,  which  will  consist  en- 
tirely of  the  precious  metals.  The  notes  of  each  in- 
dividual and  company  will  enjoy  the  credit,  which 
may  belong  to  them  from  his  or  their  known  character 
and  solvency,  and  no  more.  The  people,  no  longer 
deluded  by  a  deceptive  pledge  of  the  public  faith, 
which  is  held  out  but  never  kept,  will  judge  for  them- 
selves, in  each  particular  case,  with  the  same  facility 
with  which  they  now  decided  upon  the  credit  of  bills 
of  exchange,  and  with  no  more  danger  of  mistake. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  if  the  currency  consist 
entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  there  will  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  money,  and  their  prices  will  suffer  a  great 
reduction.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some,  that 
there  can  be  no  employment  of  paper  securities,  unless 
they  constitute  the  measure  of  value  and  fill  all  the 
channels  of  business.  Our  apprehensions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  We  should 
rather  fear  that,  if  all  legislative  bank  charters  and 
monopolies  were  withdrawn,  —  if  every  individual  and 
association  were  to  transact  banking  business  and  is- 
sue notes  at  discretion,  there  would  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  great  overflow  of  paper  securities.  In  other 
words,  the  business  of  banking  would  be  for  a  time 
overdone,  as  those  of  manufacturing,  building,  import- 
ing, and  others  frequently  are.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  danger,  it  would  be  highly  important, 
before  commencing  the  system  of  a  free  competition 
in  banking,  to  enforce  in  advance,  as  we  have  already 
suggested,   a   complete  suppression  of  notes   under 
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twenty  dollars,  and  to  maintain  this  suppression  as  a 
portion  of  the  new  system.  With  such  a  qualification 
there  could  be  no  danger  either  of  an  overflow  or  a 
deficiency  of  paper  securities.  Credit,  no  longer 
stimulated  by  injudicious  laws,  would  exist ;  in  other 
words,  paper  would  be  used,  to  the  extent  to  which 
its  use  might  be  justified  by  actual  character  and  capi- 
tal. This  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  credit  can 
exist  or  paper  be  used,  with  advantage  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  the  community.  The  notes  of  bankers  and 
hanking  companies  would  stand,  as  they  should,  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  all  the  other 
citizens. 

No  good  reason  can  be  given  why  this  separation  of 
Bank  and  State  should  not  take  place,  or  why  banking 
companies  should  possess  by  law  the  privilege,  which 
is  denied  to  all  others,  of  issuing  their  notes  as  cur- 
rency. It  is  apparent,  on  the  contrary,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  intelligent  economists  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  that  bankers,  whether  dealing  in- 
dividually or  in  companies,  are  precisely  the  last  per- 
sons who  ought  to  possess  any  control  over  the  mea- 
sure of  value.  The  direct  operation  of  a  system 
which  makes  the  measure  of  value  consist  of  bank 
notes,  is  to  render  money  plenty  when  debts  are  con- 
tracted, and  scarce  when  they  are  paid ;  a  result 
which,  however  beneficial  to  the  bankers,  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  community.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  several  late  English  writers  of  respectability, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Loyd,  though 
deeming  it  necessary  that  the  currency  should  consist 
of  paper,  and  yet  so  fully  satisfied  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  banks,  that  they  pro- 
pose the  constitution  of  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
the  express  purpose  of  issuing  a  paper  money  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  law.  All  such  paper 
must,  of  course,  rest  nltimately  upon  the  faith  of  the 
Government,  like  the  continental  money  and  bills  of 
credit  of  our  revolutionary  period.  It  is  no  better 
fitted   than   bank  notes  to  constitute  the  measure  of 
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value.  The  real  business  paper  of  a  good  and  well 
administered  government  will  always  form  the  highest 
class  of  paper  securities,  and  be  very  extensively  used 
in  remittances  and  payments ;  but  it  is  not  desirable 
on  any  account,  that  it  should  compose  the  circulating 
medium  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  nor  is  it  very 
probable,  after  the  results  of  the  previous  experiments 
of  this  description,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
ever  feel  any  very  strong  disposition  to  renew  them. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  on  respectable  authority, 
thatyree  hanking  would  he  free  swindling.  This  as- 
sertion seems  to  imply  that  banking  is  only  another 
name  for  swindling,  —  an  opinion  in  which  we  do  not 
concur.  Banking  is  in  itself  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  kinds  of  business.  The  issuing  of  notes 
as  currency  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  banking. 
How  far  such  issues  may  safely  be  permitted,  is  a 
separate  question  to  be  determined  on  its  own  merits. 
We  are  of  opinion,  as  we  have  intimated  already, 
that  in  adopting  the  principle  of  free  banking,  it 
would  be  expedient,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to 
connect  it  with,  or  rather  to  precede  it  by  a  prohibi- 
tion of  notes  {>ayable  to  bearer  under  twenty  dollars. 
Whether  this  restriction  might  subsequently  be  with- 
drawn is  a  point,  that  should  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  experience. 

Such,  however,  as  we  conceive  the  subject,  are  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  reform  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  currency. 

I.  The  suppression  of  hank  notes  under  twenty 
dollars. 

II.  The  separation  of  Bank  and  State ;  by  which 
we  mean,  as  we  have  already  explained  it,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  perfectly  free  competition  in  the  business 
of  banking,  and  the  abolition,  as  the  present  charters 
successively  expire,  of  all  the  exclusive  privileges 
that  are  now  connected  with  this  business,  together 
with  all  the  burdens  or  taxes,  if  any,  which  may  have 
been  imposed  on  banks,  as  a  sort  of  equivalent  for 
them. 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  admitting  that  these  measures 
would  afford  an  appropriate  and  sufficient  remedy, 
how  can  the  States  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  them  ? 
What  prospect  is  there  that  thirty  independent  sove- 
reignties can  be  brought  to  concur  in  any  scheme  of 
policy ;  especially  one,  which  is  strongly  resisted  by 
powerful  individual  and'  corporate  interests  ?  If  we 
have  no  hope  of  relief  excepting  in  such  a  concur- 
rence, is  not  our  chance  entirely  desperate  1  Ought 
we  not  to  abandon  the  idea  of  applying  any  remedy 
through  State  legislation,  and  throw  ourselves  at  once 
upon  the  action  of  the  General  Government  1  Or,  if 
this  be  inadmissible,  were  it  not  better,  instead  of 
perplexing  ourselves  with  vain  attempts  at  reform,  to 
acquiesce  calmly  in  the  existing  state  of  things  as  a 
necessary  and  irremediable  evil  ? 

These  are  questions  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  at  large.  The  first 
steps  in  the  progress  of  reform  are  to  ascertain  with 
precision  and  correctness  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  appropriate  remedy.  Whether  the  patient  will 
probably  consent  to  take  the  prescription,  and,  if  not, 
what  farther  course  should  then  be  pursued,  are  other 
questions,  which  are  perhaps  better  made  the  subjects 
of  separate  inquiry.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  some 
cases  in  which,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  his  own  time,  the  sufferer  can  neither  endure  the 
disease  nor  the  remedy.  Possibly  ours  may  prove  to 
be  of  this  character  ;  but,  as  at  present  advised,  we 
see  no  particular  reason  to  apprehend  so  unfortunate 
a  result.  We  do  not  regard  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  States  in  measures  of  acknowledged  importance 
and  utility  as  a  thing  by  any  means  to  be  despaired 
of.  On  the  contrary,  our  whole  legislation  on  the 
great  concerns  of  property  and  personal  rights,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  States,  and  is  substantially 
the  same  throughout  the  Union,  rests  upon  9uch  a  con- 
currence. Why  should  not  the  States,  supposing  the 
utility  of  the  measure  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
as  it  is,  concur  in  the  prohibition  of  small  notes,  as 
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easily  as  in  requiring  that  deeds  should  be  recorded, 
or  debts  paid  ?  A  very  considerable  progress  had,  in 
fact,  been  made,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to- 
wards a  concurrent  legislation  upon  this  subject  pre- 
viously to  the  financial  crisis  of  1837.  Two  thirds  of 
the  States,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  had  adopted  laws 
of  this  description.  The  suspension  of  the  banks 
brought  with  it  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  a  tempo- 
rary return  of  small  notes  ;  but  the  not  very  euphoni- 
ous appellation  of  shinplasters^  which  they  acquired 
during  this  period,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  very  high  degree  of  public 
favor.  No  sooner  is  the  crisis  over,  than  we  find  the 
indexes  of  public  opinion  pointing  again  with  unhesi- 
tating decision  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  shown, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  late  message  of  Gov- 
ernor Polk  of  Tennessee,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  might  be  adopted  in  that 
State,  and  that  our  own  Commonwealth  might  be 
among  the  first  to  follow  the  example.  We  shall  add 
a  few  words  upon  this  topic  as  a  conclusion  to  this 
already  too  long  article. 

Massachusetts  has  certainly  not  exhibited  hitherto 
any  very  marvellous  alacrity  in  the  cause  of  bank  re- 
form. She  was  one  of  the  earliest  States  to  establish 
banks.  She  has  multiplied  them  to  a  greater  extent, 
exhibited  more  glaring  cases  of  their  abuse,  and  fallen 
more  under  their  influence,  than  almost  any  other 
member  of  the  Union.  When  two  thirds  of  the  States 
were  taking  measures  to  suppress  the  smaller  notes, 
she  refused  to  follow  the  example.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  unpropitious  appearances,  we  think  inde- 
pendently of  the  increasing  influence  of  democratic 
principles  upon  her  legislation  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, that  there  are  some  circumstances  in  her 
economical  situation,  which  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
satisfy  her  that  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  state 
of  the  currency  is  more  necessary  to  her  than  to  al- 
most any  other  State  ;  as,  in  fact,  absolutely  indispen- 
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sable  to  her  existence  as  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
community.  This  remark  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  topic  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted  in 
this  or  the  preceding  article,  but  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  discussion,  —  we  mean 
the  influence  of  the  'present  hanking  system  upon  domes^ 
tic  industry^  particularly  in  its  great  departments  of 
manufactures  and  commerce.  We  regret  that  th^e 
room  which  we  now  have  left  will  allow  us  to  bestow 
only  a  few  words  upon  this  topic,  which  well  deserves, 
of  itself,  an  entire  article. 

Massachusetts  is  a  State  where  property  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  flourishing  condition  of  her 
navigation,  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  especially 
manufactures.  Agriculture,  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  leading  interest,  is  here  of  subordinate 
importance,  and  can  only  advance  under  the  favorable 
influence  of  the  other  branches  of  industry  to  which 
we  have  adverted.  Massachusetts  has  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  General  Government  special  en- 
couragements for  all  these  great  departments.  Her 
navigation  has  been  protected  by  discriminating  du- 
ties ;  her  fisheries  by  bounties  ;  her  commerce  by  con- 
stant negotiations  and  occasional  wars ;  her  manufac- 
tures by  a  tarifil  Her  constant  and  anxious  solicitude 
upon  all  these  subjects  shows  the  intelligence,  care, 
and  zeal,  with  which  she  looks  after  her  peculiar  in- 
terests. If  then  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  the 
present  banking  system  is  a  much  larger  and  more 
efficient  protection  in  our  market  to  the  industry  of 
foreign  countries,  than  all  our  discriminations,  boun- 
ties, and  tariffs  are,  or  even  can  be  to  our  own,  we 
see  no  reason  why  Massachusetts  should  not  after  a 
while  become  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  having  become 
aware  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  she  will  act 
upon  her  opinion  with  the  decision  and  energy  which 
she  displays,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  almost  every 
enterprise  which  she  undertakes. 

That  such  is  the  fact  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  may  be  made  clear  in  a 
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very  few  words.  The  effect  of  the  present  banking 
system  is  to  enlarge  the  nominal  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  of  course  to  raise  prices.  The 
current  price  of  all  articles,  foreign  or  domestic,  in 
our  market,  is  precisely  so  much  higher  than  their 
natural  price,  which  is  the  cost  of  production,  as  the 
whole  currency  has  been  expanded  and  depreciated 
by  the  introduction  of  paper  money.  At  the  same 
time  this  expanded  and  depreciated  currency  rests 
professedly  upon  a  specie  basis ;  and  while  the  banks 
perform  their  obligations,  is  redeemable  at  par  in  gold 
and  silver.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  person  re- 
siding in  another  country,  where  prices  are  at  the 
natural  standard,  by  sending  his  produce  to  this  coun- 
try, selling  it  at  our  high  paper  prices,  and  then  ex- 
changing his  notes  for  specie,  may  realize  a  profit 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  depreciation.  If 
prices,  for  example,  have  doubled,  as  they  probably 
have  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  bank  notes  as  the  common  currency,  the  for- 
eigner clears  in  the  case  supposed  a  pr6fit  of  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  If  the  foreigner  reside  in  a  country 
where  the  currency  is  depreciated  in  the  same  way, 
but  to  a  less  extent  than  with  us,  his  profit  will  be 
less,  and  will  be  only  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  degrees  of  depreciation  in  the  two  countries.  If 
prices,  for  example,  have  been  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
this  country  and  only  fifty  in  England  by  the  use  of 
paper  money,  the  English  producer  will  realize,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed,  a  profit  of  only  fifty  per 
cent. ;  and  so  of  other  cases.  This  is  probably  about 
the  real  state  of  the  comparative  depreciation  of  the 
two  currencies ;  that  of  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  of  bank  notes  under  five  pounds,  con- 
sisting in  about  equal  portions  of  specie  and  paper, 
while  ours  is  composed  entirely  of  paper  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  amount  of  silver  coin  that  circu- 
lates as  change. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  expanded  periods  of 
our   currency   regularly   exhibit  an   immense   impor- 
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tation  of  foreign  articles.  In  1836  it  rose,  including 
the  cost  of  transportation,  to  about  two  hundred  mil' 
lion  dollars^  against  an  export  of  but  little  orer  one 
hundred.  The  necessary  consequence  is  a  drain 
of  specie  from  the  banks,  and  a  sudden  contraction  of 
the  currency,  with  all  the  disastrous  results  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  But  beside  these,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  operation  on  our  domestic  industry, 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly  considering,  adds 
another  item  of  appalling  magnitude  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  evils.  This  inundation  of  foreign  products, 
originally  cheaper  than  our  own,  must  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, after  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  and  the  domestic  producer  finds  him- 
self driven  entirely  from  the  market.  This  result  is 
experienced  in  every  department  of  production.  Even 
provisions,  our  great  staple,  have  been  of  late  years 
extensively  imported.  Duties  on  foreign  importations, 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  ever  have  been  or  ever 
will  be  imposed  in  this  country,  are  obviously  entirely 
unequal  to  the  task  of  checking  a  flood,  which  is 
swelled  by  such  encouragements  in  the  state  of  the 
currency.  Their  only  efiect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  do- 
mestic products  still  higher,  tax  the  consumer,  and 
enrich  the  smuggler.  The  most  decided  superiority 
of  enterprise  and  industry,  in  our  manufacturers  and 
other  producers,  is  wasted  in  a  vain  struggle  with  in- 
superable difficulties,  resulting  from  a  general  cause 
which  no  individual  eflbrt  can  possibly  counteract. 
Nothing  but  a  thorough  and  radical  reform  of  the 
present  state  of  the  currency  can  cure  this  evil.  Such 
a  reform  would  furnish  to  our  domestic  products,  and 
particularly  our  manufactures,  a  protection  far  more 
effectual  than  has  ever  been  given  to  them  by  the 
highest  duties.  When  the  prices  of  our  produce  in 
our  own  market  are  brought  down  to  the  natural  rates, 
which  are  of  course  about  the  same  with  those  of  simi- 
lar articles  of  foreign  production,  the  foreigner,  who 
is  burdened  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  with 
the  duties,  whatever  they  may  be,  labors  under  a  great 
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disadvantage^  and  is  in  fact  excluded.  Even  without 
an  impost  duty  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete, under  such  circumstances,  with  the  activity  and 
intelligence  of  the  native  producer.  A  reform  of  the 
currency  would  be  equivalent,  we  do  not  say  to  the 
highest  protecting  duties,  but  to  a  complete  prohibition 
of  all  foreign  products  that  come  into  competition  with 
our  own. 

Is  it  not  high  time  then  for  the  old  Bay  State,  gen- 
erally so  shrewd  in  discerning  her  own  interest,  so 
energetic  and  zealous  in  seeking  to  promote  it,  to 
open  her  eyes  to  this  state  of  things  ?  The  period 
for  the  last  reduction  of  the  duties  under  the  compro- 
mise act  is  rapidly  approaching.  Intimations  have 
been  thrown  out  in  quarters  of  high  authority,  that 
Massachusetts  means  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
continuance  of  them  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  one 
fixed  by  that  law.  Probably  the  selection  of  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  next  Congress  from  the  Suffolk  dis- 
trict was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  this  considera- 
tion. But  no  one,  who  has  observed  with  any  care  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  the  progress  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  can  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  all  such  efforts 
must  be  ineffectual,  and  can  produce  no  result  but 
alienation  and  bad  feeling  among  the  States.  Nor 
would  they,,  as  we  have  shown,  if  successful,  secure 
the  object  desired.  Were  it  not  better  then  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, instead  of  wasting  her  strength  in  this  in- 
effectual and  every  way  useless  struggle,  to  look  the 
real  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  commence  immediately 
with  vigor  a  reform  of  the  currency  ?  A  prohibition 
of  all  bank  notes  under  twenty  dollars  would  do  the 
work,  which  no  protecting  tariff,  no  prohibition  even, 
— for  this  the  smuggler  will  evade,  —  can  ever  per- 
form. While  it  relieves  the  community  from  the  dis- 
astrous fluctuations  to  which  we  are  now  subjected, 
and  furnishes  a  steady  and  uniform  measure  of  value^ 
it  will  also,  by  reducing  prices  to  the  natural  stand- 
ard, secure  the  domestic  market  to  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer,—  take  off  a  heavy  tax  from  the  consumer, 
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and  be  felt  as  a  real  and  important  benefit  by  every 
individual  on  whom  it  operates,  excepting  only  the 
speculator  and  the  smuggler. 

We  have  thus,  too  succinctly  for  a  satisfactory  de- 
velopment of  so  important  a  subject,  but  as  fully  as 
the  limits  allotted  to  us  would  permit,  touched  suc- 
cessively in  the  present  and  a  preceding  article,  on 
the  several  leading  points  on  the  great  question  of 
the  currency.  After  stating  distinctly  the  nature  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  existing  system  and  the 
futility  of  its  supposed  advantages,  we  have  examined 
the  principal  measures,  whether  dependent  on  Feder- 
al or  State  legislation,  that  have  been  suggested  in 
the  way  of  relief.  Having  shown  the  inefficiency  or 
impolicy  of  other  plans,  we  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  suppression  of  small  notes  by  the  States 
and  the  adoption  by  the  General  Government  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  Bill,  would  constitute  for  prac- 
tical purposes  a  thorough  reform,  to  which  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  the  great  principle  of  the  entire 
separation  of  Bank  and  State  would  give  the  neces- 
sary completeness  and  solidity.  Far  from  looking 
with  despair  or  even  alarm  upon  the  present  financial 
embarrassments,  we  anticipate  with  great  confidence 
an  early  recurrence  to  the  measures  just  alluded  to, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  only  return  of  a 
sound  and  steady  measure  of  value.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  country  has  been  declaring  itself  at 
every  election  for  two  years  past  with  unequivocal 
distinctness,  in  favof  of  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  Federal  administration.  The  voice  of  the  people 
must  and  will  be  heard.  The  adoption  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  Bill  may  be  expected  from  the  de-  • 
liberation  of  the  Congress  now  in  session.  A  gen- 
eral suppression  of  the  smaller  denominations  of 
notes  will  require  more  time,  but  will  proceed,  we 
think,  with  some  degree  of  rapidity,  and  in  this  part 
of  the  work  we  hope  to  see  the  old  Bay  State  take 
an  early  and  active  lead.  When  we  say  we  hope,  we 
mean  to  intimate  not  a  mere  wish,  but  a  strong  confi- 
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dence  founded  in  sufficient  grounds  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  namely,  the  constantly  increasing  influence  of 
democratic  principles  in  our  legislation,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  Massachusetts,  as  a  manufacturing 
State,  has  in  maintaining  a  sounds  vmiform^  and  inva- 
riahle  measure  of  value.  Massachusetts  is  rarely  blind 
to  her  own  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  economi- 
cal matters,  although  on  subjects  of  a  strictly  politi- 
cal character,  she  often  appears  to  lose  sight  of  it 
altogether.  She  has  made  no  scruple,  on  some  impor- 
tant points,  of  changing  her  course  when  the  manner 
in  which  her  economical  interest  was  affected  ap- 
peared to  be  changed.  She  resisted  with  vigor  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  after  she  had  herself  invested  her  capi- 
tal in  them  to  a  great  extent,  she  reconsidered  her 
previous  course,  and  has  for  some  years  past  stood 
forward  in  Congress  as  the  leading  champion  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  By  her  legislation  up  to  the  present 
time  she  has  given  a  greater  development  to  the  bank- 
ing system  than  any  other  State.  In  this  she  proba- 
bly pursued  her  instinct  as  a  commercial  and  import- 
ing community.  The  recent  rapid  development  of 
her  manufactures,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  the  fisheries,  are  to  constitute  hereafter 
her  great  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  has  changed 
entirely  the  bearing  of  the  banking  system  upon  her 
economical  interest.  The  expansion  and  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  which  stimulate  importation,  and  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  desirable  by  a  merely  importing 
community,  are  fatal  to  dopiestic  manufactures.  Even 
our  commerce,  of  which  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries  have  become  the  principal  branches,  is  now 
injured  more  than  it  is  benefited  by  the  present  state 
of  the  currency.  Massachusetts  cannot  be  long  in- 
sensible to  these  obvious  and  unquestionable  truths. 
Having  once  become  aware  of  them,  she  will  under- 
take in  earnest  a  reform  of  the  banking  system  and 
carry  it  through,  not  by  lean  or  large  party  majorities, 
but  by  unanimous  votes,  given  on  solid,  economical, 
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Massachusetts  grounds,  without  reference  to  personal 
or  political  divisions.  Her  voice  thus  uttered  will' be 
heard  and  respected  throughout  the  Union,  and  will 
have  great  effect  in  determining  the  action  of  other 
States. 

At  the  close  of  our  preceding  article  we  adverted 
to  the  then  recent  retirement  of  Mr.  Biddle  from  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  expressed  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been 
overrated  as  an  economist  and  a  man  of  business. 
The  main  argument  at  that  time  urged  in  support  of 
a  different  sentiment  and  in  proof  of  his  capacity  and 
talent,  — for  no  one,  we  believe,  has  attempted  to  de- 
fend his  conduct  under  a  moral  point  of  view,  — was 
the  apparent  success  with  which  the  institution  under 
his  direction  had  been  conducted  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  This  argument,  such  as  it  was,  has 
been  but  too  decisively  refuted  by  events  that  have 
occurred  since  our  former  article  was  written.  With- 
in six  months  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle,  on  retir- 
ing from  his  place  as  President  of  the  Bank,  declared 
that  he  took  leave  of  it  with  satisfaction  because  he 
left  it  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  under  the 
care  of  able  directors;  —  within  six  months  of  this 
time,  and  without  any  new  occurrence  materially  af- 
fecting the  previously  existing  state  of  things,  this 
great  institution  sunk,  not  without  a  mighty  struggle, 
into  the  gulph  of  hopeless,  helpless,  irremediable  bank- 
ruptcy. In  her  fall  she  has  drawn  after  her  two  thirds 
of  the  other  banks  of  the  Union,  and  has  given  a  sec* 
ond  time  the  scandalous  example  of  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  and  even  prevent  banks,  which  were  willing 
and  able  to  perform  their  obligations,  from  pursuing 
the  course  dictated  by  honor  and  duty.  Fortunately 
for  the  country,  the  banks  of  New  York,  and  of  New 
England,  with  the  single  disgraceful  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  have  resisted  and  will  continue  to  re- 
•itt  her  influence,  and  will  form  a  rallying  point  for 
the  reviving  credit  of  the  country. 

Such  has  been  the  last  result  of  the  boasted  wisdom 
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and  success  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  If  that  Institution,  in  the  course  of  its  long, 
active,  and  strong  career,  has  done  no  other  good,  it 
has  at  least  served  by  its  unprincipled  manoeuvres  and 
its  ultimate  explosion  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, more  completely  than  any  other  event  could  pos- 
sibly have  done,  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
sort  of  overgrown  moneyed  monopoly,  commonly  in- 
tended under  the  name  of  a  National  Bank.  We  may 
apply  to  this  occasion  the  language  which  the  Roman 
poet  Claudian  employs,  upon  that  of  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  powerful  and  profligate  statesmen  of  his  day.  "  I 
have  sometimes  doubted,"  says  he,  in  his  energetic 
verse,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  inadequately  given 
in  a  plain  prose  translation,  "I  have  sometimes  doubt- 
ed, when  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power  and 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree,  whether  the  affairs 
of  this  world  are  in  fact  regulated,  as  we  generally 
suppose,  by  a  superintending  power.  The  fall  of  Ru- 
finus  has  relieved  me  from  this  unpleasant  apprehen- 
sion, and  justified  the  gods.  I  now  cease  to  complain 
that  bad  men  sometimes  reach  the  goal  of  their  am- 
bition. They  rise  to  lofty  heights,  that  they  may  sink 
with  louder  ruin  to  the  gulphs  below." 

The  reasons,  publicly  assigned  by  the  friends  and 
directors  of  the  United  States  Bank  for  its  failure, 
have  been  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  In 
the  first  statements  that  appeared  upon  the  subject  in 
the  United  States  Gazette  and  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, the  event  was  attributed  to  the  recent  inter- 
ruption of  the  ppium  trade  with  China  !  If  the  friends 
of  the  bank  were  serious  in  their  explanation,  they 
give  us  a  strange  idea  of  thie  extent  of  their  intelli- 
gence ;  —  if  they  intended  it  merely  as  grave  mock- 
ery, we  must  say  that  we  think  the  occasion  a  very 
ill-chosen  one  for  the  employment  of  that  figure  of 
speech.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank,  in  a  somewhat 
more  formal  and  elaborate  defence,  abandon  this 
ground,  and  attribute  the  explosion  to  a  premature  re' 
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sumption  of  payments  after  the  former  suspension.* 
But  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  has  been  amply 
shown  by  the  most  judicious  political  writers  of  the 
day,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  business  and  issues  of  the 
bank,  after  the  first  suspension  of  payments,  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolizing  the  cotton  trade,  was  the 
cause  of  the  second.  If  Mr.  Biddle,  instead  of  un- 
dertaking to  "  carry  the  country  through  a  dangerous 
crisis,*^  by  regulating  the  currency  and  monopolizing 
the  principal  branch  of  our  commerce,  had  confined 
himself  throughout  bis  course  to  the  management  of 
his  own  institution,  on  the  usual  principles  and  with 
ordinary  discretion,  he  might  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  head  of  a  specie-paying  bank,  as  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  as  any  bank,  conducted  on  the  sys- 
tem now  in  use  in  this  country,  ever  can  be.  Instead 
of  this  he  undertook,  as  the  head  of  a  national  bank, 
to  force  a  renewal  of  its  charter  by  intimidating  the 
President,  corrupting  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
crushing  the  people  under  the  screw  of  a  money  pres- 
sure. As  the  head  of  a  State  bank,  of  which  he  had 
obtained  the  charter  by  corruption,  he  grasped  at  a 
power,  which  not  even  the  Government  of  this  or  any 
other  civilized  country  ever  pretended  to  exercise, 
that  of  controlling  and  managing  at  discretion,  to  suit 
his  own  purpose,  the  whole   business   and   exchanges 

*  Of  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  ^ven  of  the  second 
suspension  of  payment  by  the  United  States  Bank,  the  most  enter- 
taining, if  not  the  most  instructive,  is  that  of  Girard  in  his  letters  to 
a  Bank  Director^  republished  from  a  Philadelphia  journal  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.  Girard  honestly  supposes  that  because  wo 
cannot  eat  and  drink  gold,  it  cannot  possibly  have  intrinsic  value ; 
and  quotes  in  illustration  of  his  position,  the  high  authority  of  Fal- 
8taf[^  who  considered  honor  as  a  mere  non-entity,  because  it  would 
not  set  a  bone.  The  illustration,  it  must  be  owned,  is  worthy  of  the 
argument  The  manner  in  which  Girard  is  used  up  by  the  Bank 
Director,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  merchants  in  the  country,  is,  in 
the  newspaper  jargon,  a  caution.  We  take  this  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  discussions  of  the  banking  question  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  both  editorial  and  communicated,  are  among  the  ablest 
that  have  appeared  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union. 
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of  a  great  community.  In  attempting  to  carry  into 
effect  this  insane  pretension,  he  has  exhibited  a  des- 
perate recklessness  in  the  use  of  means,  and  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy 
and  morals,  of  which  there  is  hardly  any  previous  ex- 
ample, except  perhaps  in  the  transactions  that  haye 
consigned  to  an  unenviable  notoriety  the  name  of 
John  Law.  His  public  explanations  of  his  conduct, 
affectedly  addressed  to  a  distinguished  statesman, 
who,  as  he  knew  at  the  time,  did  not  approve  his 
course,  have  never  had  even  the  merit  of  plausibility. 
When  by  systematic  mismanagement  he  had  reduced 
the  institution  entrusted  to  him  to  its  last  gasp,  he 
deserted  it  at  its  utmost  need  with  misrepresentation 
on  his  lips,  and  a  large  fortune  in  his  coffers,  be- 
queathing to  his  fellow  citizens,  as  the  only  good  re- 
sult of  the  immense  means  that  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  the  instruction  afibrded  by  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  worst  possible  abuses  of  the  present  bank- 
ing system. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  be  naturally  concluded,  that  we  heartily  approve 
the  determination  of  the  banks  of  New  England  and 
New  York  to  sustain  specie  payments  in  despite  of 
the  threats  and  allurements  of  the  great  regulator  at 
Philadelphia.  They  will  be  upheld  in  this  course  by 
the  community,  and  by  resolutely  persisting  in  it  will, 
in  some  degree,  relieve  themselves  from  the  unpopu- 
larity which  for  some  years  past  has  been  gathering 
round  the  very  name  of  bank.  If  in  addition  to  this 
they  will  manfully  consent  to  relinquish  their  odious 
privileges,  surrender  their  charters,  and  consent  to 
stand,  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  in  itself  as  hon- 
orable and  useful  as  any  other,  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  will  en- 
tirely redeem  their  reputation.  In  so  doing,  they 
would  merely  anticipate  a  sacrifice  which,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  must  and  will  be  made  in  a 
very  few  years.  We  earnestly  advise  them,  although 
we  know  beforehand  that  our  counsel  will  be  acorn-* 
fully  rejected,  to  take  this  course. 
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Art.  V. — The  People's  Ovm  Book.  By  F.  de  la  Men- 
NAis.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Nathaniel 
Greene.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and  James 
Brown.    1839.    18mo.   pp.  188. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
vigorous  writers  in  the  French  language.  He  was 
originally  a  Catholic  priest,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  Essai  sur 
^Indifference  en  Maiiere  de  Religion^  the  first  volume 
of  which,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was  published  in 
1810,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers  and 
most  distinguished  literary  men  in  France,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  awakening  an  interest  in 
the  French  for  religious  studies.  Prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
firm  adherent  to  the  policy  of  Rome,  and  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  liberal  or  movement  party.  Since 
then,  however,  he  has  arranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  and  exerted  himself  nobly  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  both  religious  and  political,  for  which  he  has 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  deposed  by  the  Pope  his 
spiritual  sovereign. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abb6  de  la  Men- 
nais'  doctrine  of  liberty,  is  its  connexion  with  religion. 
It  is  well  known,  that  for  some  time  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  Europe  have  been  opposed  to  the  Church, 
and  in  general  to  all  religion.  The  privileged  orders 
have  also  taken  great  pains  to  make  it  widely  be- 
lieved, that  religion  requires  the  support  of  existing 
abuses,  and  that  no  one  can  contend  for  social  melior- 
ations without  falling  into  infidelity.  This  has  created 
a  false  issue,  one  which  M.  de  la  Mennais  rejects.  He 
has  endeavored,  and  with  signal  success,  to  show  that 
there  is  no  discrepancy  between  religion  and  liberty : 
nay,  more,  that  Christianity  offers  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  broadest  freedom,  and  that  in  order  to  be  true 
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to  its  spirit,  its  friends  must  labor  with  all  their  might 
to  restore  to  the  people  their  rights,  and  to  correct 
all  social  abuses.  He  proves  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  God,  and  therefore  equal  one  to  another.  All 
men  have  one  Father,  and  are  therefore  brethren,  and 
ought  to  treat  one  another  as  brothers.  This  is  the 
Christian  law.  This  law  is  violated,  whenever  dis- 
tinction of  races  is  recognised ;  whenever  one  man  is 
clothed  with  authority  over  his  equals ;  whenever  one 
man,  or  a  number  of  men  are  invested  with  certain 
privileges,  which  are  not  shared  equally  by  the  whole. 
As  this  is  the  case  everywhere,  everywhere  therefore 
is  the  Christian  law  violated.  Everywhere  therefore 
is  there  suflFering,  lamentation.  The  people  every- 
where groan  and  travail  in  pain,  sighing  to  be  de- 
livered from  their  bondage  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God.  To  this  deliverance  the  people  have 
a  right.  For  it  every  Christian  should  contend  ;  and 
they  wrong  their  brethren,  deny  Christianity,  and  blas- 
pheme God,  who  oppose  it. 

This  is  a  new  doctrine  in  France.  It  is  something 
new  since  the  days  of  the  philosophers y  to  undertake  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  favors  not 
kings  and  privileged  orders,  but  the  people,  the  poor 
and  needy,  the  wronged  and  down-trodden.  Hitherto 
the  few  have  made  the  many  submit  to  the  grievous 
burdens  under  which  they  groaned,  by  representing  it 
as  irreligious  to  attempt  to  remove  them.  They  have 
enlisted  the  clergy  on  their  side,  and  made  religion, 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  justice  and  love,  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  oppression.  They  have  de- 
terred the  pious  from  seeking  to  belter  their  condition, 
by  denouncing  all  who  seek  the  melioration  of  society 
as  infidels.  But  the  Abb£  has  put  a  stop  to  this  un- 
hallowed proceeding.  He  has  nobly  vindicated  reli- 
gion and  the  people.  He  has  turned  the  tables  upon 
the  people's  masters,  and  denounced  their  masters,  not 
the  people,  as  infidels.  He  has  enlisted  religion  on 
the  side  of  freedom;  recalled  that  long  forgotten 
gospel,  which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  dared 
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follow  the  example  of  Jesus  whom  the  common  people 
heard  gladly,  and  whom  the  people's  masters  crucified 
hetween  two  thieves.  He  speaks  out  for  freedom,  the 
broadest  freedom,  not  in  the  tones  of  the  infidel  scof- 
fer, but  in  the  name  of  God,  Christ,  and  man,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  prophet.  His  "  Words  of  a 
Believer"  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah. It  is  at  once  a  prophecy,  a  curse,  a  hymn, 
fraught  with  deep,  terrible,  and  jo)  ful  meaning.  It  is 
the  doom  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  jubilee-shout  of  the 
oppressed.  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  more  faithfully  represented. 
It  proclaims,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ; "  and  woe  unto  the  rich  oppres- 
sor, the  royal  spoiler,  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypo- 
crites, who  bind  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  men's 
shoulders,  while  they  themselves  will  not  move  them 
with  one  of  their  fingers. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  heartily  sympathize  with 
this  doctrine,  nor  that  we  rejoice  to  find  such  a  man 
as  the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais  sustaining  with  his  fervid 
imagination,  poetic  fire,  and  unmatched  logic,  a  doc- 
trine to  the  promulgation  and  defence  of  which  our 
own  life  has  for  many  years  been  devoted.  The  view 
he  takes  we  had  also  taken,  and  attempted  to  set 
forth ;  and  that  too  when  we  seemed  to  ourselves  to 
stand  alone.  We  had  seen  the  evils  of  society,  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  to  which  man  is  subject  even  in 
this  land  of  equal  rights,  and  we  had  ventured  to  de- 
mand reform,  to  labor  to  redress  the  grievances  we 
saw ;  but  our  first  and  most  uncompromising  enemies 
we  found  in  the  church,  among  the  clergy.  Young 
and  inexperienced  then,  we  took  it  for  granted  that 
religion  and  social  abuses  were  inseparable.  We 
therefore  rejected  religion.  Experience  soon  taught 
us  that  infidelity  had  no  power  to  reform  the  world. 
We  reexamined  religion,  read  again  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sought  to  comprehend  the  Christian  movement, 
and  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  harmonize  with,  or  rather 
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rest  for  their  support  on,  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty ;  '* 
that  Jesus  came  not  merely  to  save  the  soul  in  another 
'world,  but  to  establish  the  reign  of  God  on  earth,  in 
society  not  less  than  in  the  heart  of  the  individual. 
Since  then  we  have  spoken  in  favor  of  reform  as  the 
believer,  not  in  our  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
God,  of  Christ,  of  religion ;  nor  have  we  spoken  in 
vain.  Here  and  there  a  petty  priest,  bred  up  among 
the  aristocracy,  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining  to 
his  profession,  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  and 
not  of  the  Most  High  God  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec,  may  now  and  then  cry  out,  in  a  waspish  tone, 
infidel,  and  seek  to  prove  that  religion  sanctions  the 
degradation  of  the  masses  ;  but  the  American  people 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  belief,  that  religion  and 
liberty  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  Jesus  was  the  prophet 
of  the  people;  that  he  blesses  the  suffering,  and 
curses  those  who  lord  it  over  their  brethren,  either  in 
Church  or  State. 

The  Abb6  has  been  denounced,  has  been  termed  an 
enemy  to  social  order,  a  disorganizer,  a  furious  Jaco- 
bin, and  the  like  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Did  ever  yet  a 
man  stand  up  and  speak  the  truth  in  clear  and  manly 
tones,  plead  in  earnest  for  the  down-trodden  masses, 
and  demand  social  reforms,  without  being  denounced  1 
He  who  will  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  will 
follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and  love,  shall  always 
call  forth  the  wrath  of  all  who  profit  by  existing 
abuses,  who  gain  their  wealth,  their  rank,  and  consid- 
eration from  the  toil  and  sweat  and  degradation  of 
their  brethren.  He  shall  be  called  a  seditious  fellow, 
an  agrarian,  a  disorganizer,  a  destructive ;  he  shall 
be  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man;  the 
people  shall  be  cautioned  against  listening  to  his 
words,  and  God  shall  be  importuned  to  blast  him  with 
a  celestial  curse.  But  what  of  that  ?  Regard  it  not. 
Woe  only  to  him  whom  they  who  fatten  on  their 
brethren  praise ;  woe  only  to  the  favorite  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  of  whom  they  speak  well  should  ask 
himself,  ^  Lord,  what  sin  hath  thy  servant  committed, 
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that  the  wicked  praise  me  ? "  The  fact,  that  the 
privileged  orders  and  their  whippers-in  have  de- 
nounced the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  is  altogether  in  his 
favor,  and  should  induce  us  to  take  up  his  works  with 
the  expectatioa  of  finding  them  remarkable  for  the 
timely  utterance  of  great  and  living  truths,  —  truths 
which  are  needed  to  regenerate  society,  and  raise  man 
to  the  possession  of  his  heavenly  inheritance. 

The  work  before  us  is  intended  for  the  people,  and 
is  a  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  man.  Thomas  Paine,  the  Deist,  wrote  the 
Rights  of  Man,  an  able  production;  but  he  adds  noth- 
ing concerning  man's  duties.  The  clergy  generally 
dwell  on  man's  duties,  but  recognise  not  his  rights. 
The  Abb6,  more  Cnristian  than  either,  treats  both  the 
rights  and  the  duties  of  Man.  nJIt  is  useless  to  talk  of 
men's  duties  before  you  recognise  their  rights.  The 
Abb6  therefore  begins  with  a  statement  of  man's 
rights,  and  this  he  does  clearly  and  powerfully.  Rights 
without  duty  are  as  if  they  were  not.  I  can  possess 
and  enjoy  my  rights  only  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
my  duties.  The  exposition  of  rights  is  therefore  justly 
followed  by  an  exposition  of  duties. 

The  Abbe  is  a  social  reformer ;  he  wishes  to  intro- 
duce the  reign  of  justice  and  love  into  all  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  numerous 
and  weighty  evils,  which  everywhere  afflict  the  human 
race,  are  inevitable  or  irremediable.  He  does  not 
believe  that  God  has  smitten  the  human  race  with  a 
curse,  and  doomed  it  to  universal  and  interminable 
wo.  "  The  foolishness  of  man  perverteth  his  way,  and 
his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  God  is  love ; 
a  kind  and  munificent  father,  who  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  all  his  children.  There  is  room  on  the 
earth  for  all,  and  there  is  enough  produced  for  the 
comfort  of  all.  But  man  perverts  the  order  of  God, 
and  distributes  His  gifts  without  regard  to  justice  or 
love.     Shall  it  be  always  so  ? 

^'  Is  this  vast  multitude  destined  to  run  through  the  circle  of 
die  same  sorrows  forever  ?  .  Has  it  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
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future  ?  Upon  all  points  of  the  route  traced  for  it  through  the 
tide  of  time,  shall  there  never  escape  from  its  bosom  but  the 
same  heart-rending  cry  of  distress  ?  Is  there  any  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  fatal  necessity  which  forbids  all  improvement  of  its 
condition,  even  to  the  end  ?  Has  our  Heavenly  Father  willed 
that  its  sufferings  should  be  eternal  ? 

^'  Believe  it  not ;  the  thought  is  blasphemy. 

**  The  ways  of  Grod  are  ways  of  love.  Men  receive  from 
him  not  the  evils  that  afflict  his  poor  creatures,  but  the  bless* 
ings  which  he  showers  upon  them  in  profusion. 

^^The  soAened  air  which  animates  them  in  spring  is  his 
breath,  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  summer  descend  from  him. 

*'  The  few  say ;  You  are  destined  to  misery  from  your 
birth  ;  here  below,  your  life  is  only  suffering,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.  But  your  sufferings,  it  is  they  who  make  them ; 
and,  because  they  have  founded  their  own  good  upon  the  evil 
of  the  many,  they  would  persuade  these  that  their  misery  is 
irremediable,  and  that  a  simple  effort  to  escape  from  it  is  an 
attempt  equally  criminal  and  insensate. 

''  Listen  not  to  these  deceitful  words.  The  perfect  felicity, 
to  which  every  human  being  aspires,  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  this 
world.  You  pass  through  it  for  the  attainment  of  an  end,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  duties,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work ; 
repose  is  beyond,  and  now  is  the  time  for  labor.  This  labor, 
however,  according  to  the  design  of  Him  who  imposes  it,  is 
not  a  continual  chastisement  to  be  undergone ;  but,  so  far  at 
the  effort  which  it  necessitates  will  permit,  a  real  though 
mingled  good,  a  commencement  of  that  joy  the  plenitude  of 
which  is  its  term. 

*^  We  are  like  the  ploughman  who  sows  in  the  spring,  and 
gathers  only  in  autumn.  But  has  he  no  pleasure  m  his  toil, 
and  does  not  contentment  germinate  with  hope  in  his  furrows  ? 

"  The  misery,  which  you  are  told  is  irremediable,  it  is  on 
the  contrary  your  duty  to  remedy.  And  since  the  obstacle  is 
not  in  the  laws  of  nature  but  in  those  of  men,  you  can  do  it 
when  you  will ;  for  they  who  erroneously  suppose  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  hinder  you,  —  what  are  they  in  your  hands? 
What  is  their  power  ?  You  are  a  hundred  against  one  of 
them. 

^^  How  can  you  wonder  that  you  have  hitherto  reaped  so 
little  of  the  fruit  of  your  efforts  ?  You  have  in  your  hands 
that  which  overturns,  you  have  not  in  your  hearts  that  which 
builds  up  and  establishes.  Justice  has  sometimes  failed  you, 
charity  always. 
**  You  had  to  defend  your  rights  ;  —  you,  or  the  few  in  your 
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name,  have  of\en  attacked  the  rights  of  others.  Tou  bad  to 
establish  fraternity  on  the  earth,  the  reign  of  God,  the  reign  of 
love ;  —  instead  of  that,  each  one  has  thought  only  of  him- 
self, and  each  one  has  had  only  his  own  proper  interest  in 
view.  Hatred  and  envy  have  animated  you.  Search  your 
hearts,  and  most  of  you  will  find  there  this  secret  thought : 
*■  I  labor  and  suffer ;  *—  such  an  one  is  indolent  and  satiated 
with  enjoyments.  Why  he,  rather  than  I  ?  '  And  your 
greatest  desire  is  to  be  in  his  place,  to  live  like  him,  and  act 
like  him. 

^^  Now,  tluit  would  not  be  to  destroy  the  evil,  but  to  per- 
petuate it.  The  evil  is  in  the  injustice,  and  not  in  that  it  is 
this.one  rather  than  that  one  who  profits  by  the  injustice. 

'^  Would  you  succeed  ?  Accomplish  good  ends  by  good 
means.  Confound  not  the  power  that  is  guided  by  justice 
and  charity  with  brutal  and  ferocious  violence. 

"  Would  you  succeed  ?  Think  of  your  brethren  as  much 
as  of  yourselves.  Let  their  cause  be  your  cause,  their  good 
your  good,  their  evil  your  evil.  See  and  feel  not  only  for 
yourselves  but  for  them.  Let  your  mdifference  be  transformed 
into  profound  sympathy,  and  your  selfishness  into  generous 
devotion.  You  will  then  no  longer  remain  isolated  individuals, 
with  whom  a  few  who  are  better  united  will  do  what  they 
please.  You  will  become  one,  and  when  you  are  one  you 
will  be  all ;  and  who  will  then  dare  to  interpose  between  you 
and  the  end  you  would  attain  ?  Isolated  at  present,  because 
each  cme  is  occupied  only  with  himself,  with  his  own  persoiml 
objects,  you  are  made  to  oppose  each  other,  and  are  mas- 
tered one  by  the  other ;  when  you  shall  have  but  one  interest, 
one  will,  one  common  action,  where  is  the  power  that  can 
vanquish  you  ? 

^  But  comprehend  well  your  task,  or  you  will  always  fail. 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power ^  individually^  to  better  your  dee* 
^^¥  f  fi^  ^  ^<<^^  ^i^^  '^^2  continue  in  a  etate  of  equal  suf- 
ferings and  the  untrld  remain  unchanged.  Good  and  evil  mil 
still  subsisL4n  the  same  proportions ;  they  ufill  only  be  differ^ 
endy  distributed^  with  regard  to  persons. 

^^  One  will  mount,  another  descend,  and  that  will  be  all. 

^The  object  is  not  to  substitute  one  domination  for 
another.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  who  bears  sway  ? .  All 
domination  implies  separate  classes,  consequently  privileges, 
consequently  conflicting  interests,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
made  by  the  privileged  classes  to  secure  the  advantages  o£ 
their  superior  position,  the  sacrifice  of  the  many  to  the  few. 
The  people  are  as  the  manure  of  the  earth  where  they  take 
root. 
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*'  Behold  your  task,  it  is  great.  It  is  to  form  the  universal 
family,  to  build  the  city  of  God,  and,  progressively,  by  un- 
ceasing effort,  to  realize  his  work  in  Humanity. 

"  When,  loving  each  other  like  brothers,  you  mutually  treat 
each  other  like  brothers ;  when  each  one,  seeking  his  own  in 
the  common  good,  is  always  ready  to  devote  himself  for  all 
the  members  of  the  common  family,  who  are  in  turn  equally 
ready  to  devote  themselves  for  him  ;  then,  most  of  the  evils 
under  the  weight  of  which  the  human  race  now  groans,  will 
disappear,  as  the  mists  of  morning  are  dissipated  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  And  thus  will  Grod's  will  be  accomplished, — 
for  it  is  his  will  that  love,  gradually,  and  ever  more  and  more 
intimately  uniting  the  scattered  elements  of  Humanity,  and 
organizing  them  in  one  sole  body,  should  cause  them  to  be- 
come one  as  He  himself  is  one."  —  pp.  29  -  37. 

Here  is  the  end  at  which  the  people  should  aim. 
But  without  a  knowledge  of  the  means  necessary  to 
gain  it,  their  labors  will  be  fruitless.  Poor,  weary 
travellers,  desiring  to  reach  a  habitation  for  the  night, 
must  learn  the  way. 

^'  Many  speak  to  you  only  of  your  duties  ;  others  speak  to 
you  only  of  your  rights.  This  is  dangerously  to  separate 
what  is  in  fact  inseparable.  You  should  know  both  your 
duties  and  your  rights,  that  you  may  perform  the  one  and  de- 
fend the  other.  Otherwise  you  will  never  escape  from  your 
misery. 

'^  Right  and  duty  are  like  two  palm-trees,  which  bear  fruit 
only  when  growing  side  by  side. 

"  Your  right  is  you,  your  liberty,  your  life. 

'^  Can  it  be  that  each  one  has  not  the  right  of  living,  the 
right  of  preserving  that  which  he  holds  from  Grod  ? 

^^  Can  it  be  that  each  one  has  not  the  right  uninterruptedly 
to  develop  and  employ  his  corporeal  and  spiritual  faculties, 
to  provide  for  his  wants,  to  meliorate  his  condition,  to  rise 
more  and  more  from  the  condition  of  the  brute,  and  be  ever 
approaching  nearer  to  God  ? 

"  Can  any  one  justly  retain  a  poor  human  being  in  igno- 
rance and  in  misery,  in  deprivation  and  abasement,  when  his 
efforts  for  escape  are  hurtful  to  none,  or  hurtful  to  those  only, 
who  found  their  well-being  on  iniquity  by  founding  it  on  the 
misfortunes  of  others  ? 

^'  The  anger  of  these  bad  men,  when  the  weak  shake  off 
the  chains  tl^t  bind  them,  is  it  not  the  anger  of  the  ferocious 
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beast  with  its  struggling  victim  ?  And  their  complaints,  are 
they  not  the  complaints  of  the  vulture  at  the  escape  of  its 
prey? 

"  Now,  what  is  true  of  one  is  true  of  all.  All  ought 
to  live,  all  ought  to  enjoy  a  lawful  liberty  of  action,  all 
ought  to  accomplish  their  end  by  an  incessant  development 
and  perfecting  of  themselves.  People  ought  then  mutually  to 
respect  the  rights  of  each  other,  and  it  is  there  where  duty, 
justice,  commences. 

'^  But  justice  suffices  not  for  the  wants  of  Humanity.  Each 
one  under  his  own  government  does  indeed  fully  enjoy  his 
rights ;  but  he  remains  isolated  in  the  world,  deprived  of  the 
succor  and  aid  necessary  to  all.  Does  a  man  want  bread, 
they  would  say  ;  let  him  seek  it ;  do  I  prevent  him  ?  I  have 
taken  nothing  that  belonged  to  him ;  each  one  to  himself  and 
each  one  for  himself.  They  would  repeat  the  words  of  Cain  : 
*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
sick,  the  feeble,  would  be  abandoned ;  —  no  reciprocal  sup- 
port, no  disinterested  kindness;  —  everywhere  selfishness 
and  indifference ;  —  no  more  of  genuine  relations,  no  more 
sharing  of  joys  or  sorrows,  no  more  of  common  feeling.  Life, 
retired  to  the  centre  of  each  heart,  would  be  consumed  in 
solitude,  like  a  lamp  in  a  tomb,  which  shines  only  upon  the 
ruins  of  man ;  for  a  man  without  heart,  compassion,  sympa- 
thy, love,  —  what  is  he  but  a  moving  corpse  ? 

"  And  since  we  have  need  of  each  other,  for  mutual  sup- 
port, like  frail  plants  which  are  agitated  and  bent  by  the  slight- 
est winds,  —  since  mankind  would  perish  without  a  mutual 
communication  of  the  goods  individually  possessed  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  justice,  —  another  law  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  human  race ;  and  that  law  is  charity.  Char- 
ity, which  forms  a  single  living  body  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  Humanity,  is  the  consummation  of  duty,  of  which  the 
foundation  is  justice, 

"  What  would  a  man  be,  deprived  of  all  liberty  on  earth, 
—  who  could  neither  go,  nor  come,  nor  act,  but  as  another 
commanded  or  permitted  ?  What  would  an  entire  people  be, 
reduced  to  this  condition  ?  The  savage  beasts  live  happier 
and  less  degraded  in  the  bosom  of  their  forests. 

"  Moreover,  what  would  a  man  be,  selfishly  concentrated 
within  himself,  neither  directly  injuring  nor  serving  any  one, 
dreaming  only  of  himself,  living  only  for  himself?  What  can 
a  people  be,  composed  of  unconnected  individuals,  where  no 
one  sympathizes  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  nor  feels 
himself  obliged  to  aid  or  assist  his  fellow  creatures;  where 
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all  inteichange  of  services  is  but  a  calculation  of  interest ; 
where  the  groan  of  suffering,  the  lamentation  of  grief,  the 
sob  of  distress,  the  cry  of  hunger,  evaporate  in  the  air  as 
unmeaning  sounds  ;  where  no  blessings  are  diffused  by  a  se- 
cret impulsion  of  that  love  which  alone  knows  what  it  is  to 
possess,  because  it  enjoys  only  that  which  it  gives  ? 

^^  This  people,  like  the  scattered  grains  almndoned  upon  the 
ground  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  would  soon  rot  in 
the  dirt,  if  it  were  not  swept  away  by  one  of  those  tempests, 
which  God  has  ordered  occasionally  to  pass  over  the  world 
for  its  purification. 

**'  It  is  right  that  frees,  but  it  is  duty  that  unites ;  the  union 
of  the  two  is  life,  and  their  perfect  union  is  perfect  life/^  — 
pp.  41  -  46. 

These  extracts  show  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and 
suggest  its  principal  doctrines.  We  should  be  glad, 
had  we  room,  to  make  one  other  extract,  exhibit- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  Abb6  views  religion,  but 
must  be  content  to  refer  to  the  book  itself. 

After  what  we  have  said^  and  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  we  need  not  commend  the  book  to  our  readers. 
It  should  be  the  pocket  companion  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  It  should  lie  on  the  table  with  the  Bi- 
ble, Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Psalm  Book ;  and  if 
the  Board  of  Education  wish  to  escape  utter  damna- 
tion, they  will  obtain  leave  to  make  it  a  volume  in 
their  Common  School  Library.  It  only  remains  for  us 
to  return  our  thanks  to  the  translator  for  giving  this 
work  to  our  community  in  an  English  dress.  He 
could  not  have  employed  more  profitably  the  few  hours 
for  study  he  is  able  to  snatch  from  his  official  duties. 
The  work  is  a  public  benefit.  And  let  us  add,  the 
translation  is  among  our  finest  specimens  of  transla- 
tion from  the  French.  The  translator  has  entered  in- 
to the  heart  of  his  author,  and  sympathized  entirely 
with  his  spirit ;  and  his  version  is  beautiful  and  accu- 
rate, not  unworthy  of  the  original.  We  subjoin  the 
note  with  which  he  introduces  it. 

^^  The  problem  of  man's  existence,  its  conditions,  the  rights 
lesulting  from  those  conditions,  and  the  duties  involved,  is  now 
eommanding  the  attention  due  to  its  importance.     We  see 
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Humanity,  not  as  it  originally  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
Creator,  but  such  as  the  events  of  thousands  of  years  have 
made  it.  We  mistake  habit  for  nature,  and  lose  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial.  It  is 
desirable  to  recover  and  to  exercise  this  power ;  to  analyze 
man,  society ;  to  ascertain  the  original  condition  of  the  one, 
and  trace  the  history  of  the  other  ;  to  ascertain  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  one,  and  the  origin,  objects,  and  legitimate  pow- 
ers of  the  other.  While  seeking  for  light  upon  these  and 
kindred  questions,  accident  threw  in  my  way  "  Le  Livre  du 
Peuph^'*  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  translation  might  be  beneficial  to  those  whose 
minds  are  exercised  on  these  subjects.  Although  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  the  people  of  Europe,  who  are  now 
suffering  many  evils  and  oppressions  from  which  we  have  hap- 
pily escaped,  it  nevertheless  contains  much  that  is  applicable 
to  every  people  in  every  age  ;  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  useful,  if  not  in  teaching  rights,  at  least  in  exciting  to  the 
performance  of  duties,  this  volume  is  respectfully  commended 
to  his  fellow  citizens  by  —  Th£  Translator."  —  pp.  8  -  5. 

Editor. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

CHAT  IN  BOSTON  BOOKSTOREa— Na  L 

ScBiCE,  —  a  Boofuellet't  Shop  in SL — Prop.  Partridge  it 

leaning  on  iht  counter,  reading.  —  Enter  Rxv.  Mr.  Niohtshadx. 
—  Tluy  satute  one  another,  — After  the  usual  inquiries  have  been 
made  — 


Rev.  Mr.  A*.  —  I  ah  ibrtmmte  in  meeting  with  too,  for  I  am  come 
to  gfet  a  few  books  for  Mrs.  N.,  and  the  gins ;  and  yon  are  so  much 
auyait  as  to  new  pablteations,  that  }rou  will  help  me  to  choose. 

Prof.  P.  —  Willingly ;  the  task  will  not  be  long  ;  our  shelves  do 
not  groan  beneath  a  weight  of  solid  bullion  of  late.  But  what  sort 
of  books  do  the  ladies  want  ? 

Ren.  Mr.  JV*.  —  O  ladies'  reading  of  coarse,  sentimental,  Ivrical, 
and  ludicrous,  Shakspeare,  perhaps,  —  taste  and  the  musical  glasses, 
certainly. 

Prof.  P.  —  Well,  here  is  a  book  that  every  one  reads.  It  bears 
tite  promising  title  of  Hyperion. 
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^  How  high  yon  lark  is  heavenward  borne, 
Yet,  ere  again  she  hails  the  morn, 
Beyond  where  birds  can  wing  their  way, 
Our  souls  may  soar  to  endless  day. 
May  hear  the  heavenly  choirs  rejoice, 
While  earth  still  echoes  to  her  voice. 

"  A  waveless  flood,  supremelv  bright. 

Has  drowned  the  myriad  isles  of  light ; 

But  ere  that  ocean  ebb'd  away. 

The  shadowy  gulf  their  forms  betray, 
"  Above  the  stars  our  course  mav  run, 

'Mid  beams  unborrowed  from  the  sun. 

**  In  this  day's  light  what  flowers  will  bloom. 
What  insects  quit  the  self-made  womb ! 
But  ere  the  bud  its  leaves  unfold. 
The  gorgeous  fly  his  plumes  of  gold. 
On  fairer  wings  we  too  may  glide. 
Where  youth  and  joy  no  iUs  betide. 

**  Then  come,  while  yet  we  linger  here. 
Fit  thoughts  for  that  celestial  sphere, 
A  heart  which,  under  keenest  light, 
May  bear  the  gaze  of  spirits  bright. 
Who  all  things  know,  and  nought  endure 
That  is  not  holy,  just,  and  pure." 

Pr(^.  P.  —  And  this  song  of  Melledine's, — 

^  Blest  is  the  tarn  which  towering  clifls  o'ershade, 
Which,  cradled  deep  within  the  mountains  breast. 
Nor  voices  loud,  nor  dashing  oars  invade ; 
Yet  e'en  the  tarn  enjoys  no  perfect  rest. 
For  oft  the  angnr  skies  her  peace  molest. 
With  them  she  frowns,  gives  back  the  lightning's  glare, 
Then  rages  wildly  in  the  troubled  air. 

^  This  calmer  lake,  which  potent  spells  protect. 
Lies  dimly  slumbering  through  the  fires  of  day. 
And  when  yon  skies  with  chaste  resplendence  decked, 
Shine  forth  in  all  their  stateliest  array, 
O  then  she  wakes  to  glitter  briffht  as  they. 
And  view  the  face  of  heaven's  oenignant  queen 
Still  looking  down  on  hers  with  smile  serene. 

^  What  cruel  cares  the  maiden's  heart  assail, 
Who  loves,  but  fears  no  deep-felt  love  to  jfain. 
Or,  having  gained  it,  fears  that  love  will  fail ! 
My  power  can  soothe  to  rest  her  wakeful  pain, 
TUl  none  but  calm  delicious  dreams  remain. 
And  while  sweet  tears  her  easy  pillow  steep. 
She  yields  that  dream  of  bliss  to  ever  welcome  sleep." 
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It  not  that  traly  musical  ?  It  seems  to  float  upon  the  lyre.  And 
what  an  uncommon  degree  of  elegiac  sweetness  in  Penselimei's 
song:  — 

**  The  sun  may  speed  or  loiter  on  his  way, 

May  veil  his  face  in  clouds,  or  brightly  glow ; 
Too  fast  he  moved  to  bring  one  fatal  day, 
I  ask  not  now  if  he  be  swift  or  slow. 

**  I  have  a  region,  bathed  in  joyous  beams, 
Where  he  hath  never  gilded  fruit  or  flower, 
Hath  ne'er  lit  up  the  glad  perennial  streams. 
Nor  tinged  the  foliage  of  an  Autumn  bower. 

**  Then  hail  the  twilight  cave,  the  silent  dell. 
That  boast  no  beams,  no  music  of  their  own ; 
Bright  pictures  of  the  past  around  me  dwell, 
Where  nothing  whispers  that  the  past  is  flown.** 

Bev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  But  I  do  not  see  marks  of  distinguished  genius  in 
these  verses. 

Prof,  P.  —  Surely,  no !  I  never  said  you  would,  —  yet  has  the 
book  the  fragrance  of  genius.  For  it  is  itie  spontaneous  melody  of 
solitary  hours,  the  vision  ever  ready  for  the  eye,  which  looks  out 
with  ardor  and  purity  into  nature.  Head  a  got-up  book  made  for 
profit  and  fame,  as  too  many  are  now,  and  then  turn  to  this  genuine 
record  of  the  life  of  mind,  and  you  will  feel  the  difference.  Espe- 
cially do  I  delight  in  the  sense  of  relationship  with  nature  which 
pervades  this  book. 

Rev.  Mr.  M  —  Are  there  not  many  works  of  this  sort  to  be  found 
in  Oerman  literature  ? 

Prof.  P.  —  Of  this  sort ;  yet  not  like  this.  The  Germans  listen 
reverently  to  the  voices  within  and  without,  and  consequently  often 
discover  a  fine  perception  of  those  analo^es  between  the  forms  of 
external  nature  and  those  of  thought,  which  have  as  yet  been  so  im- 
nerfectly  analyzed,  that  they  may  be  called  mysterious.  Tieck  and 
Novalis  delight  in  reproducing  those  harmonies,  which  bind  the  visi- 
ble world  into  one  hymn  with  the  soul  of  man.  There  is  a  brig^ 
ray  from  this  source  in  the  little  Romance  of  Undine.  But  always 
the  Germans  are  deficient  in  plastic  grace,  and  trust  too  much  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  reader ;  —  the  torch  bums  clearer  in  an  English 
atmosphere. 

Rev.  Mr.  A!  —  Was  not  Vathek,  which  Byron  admired  so  much,  a 
work  of  this  class  ? 

Prof.  P.  —  No!  Vathek  was  a  satire.  Beneath  all  the  Eastern 
brilliancy  of  paint  and  gilding,  you  detect  the  scaffolding  of  English 
life ;  or  rather  it  is  the  life  of  its  author,  a  life  of  unchecked  im- 
pulse, and  tastes  refined  even  to  depravity,  linked  with  a  prophecy 
of  mournful  significance.  Phantasmion  is  a  work  of  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  its  truth  is  not  that  of  experience,  but  of  the  young  soul's 
desire  for  the  beautiful,  the  perfect 

Re9.  Mr.  JV*.  —  How  deep  is  the  philosophy  of  Fiction ! 
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Prof,  P. — T  it  truO)  -—fable  has  not  yet  found  its  historian  and 
oritic.  When  it  does,  Phantasroion  has  enough  of  individuality  to 
find  a  place  on  the  English  page, —  a  page  so  rich,  and  yet  so  pooi; 

Rtv.  Mr.  M  —  You  talk  riddles. 

Prof,  P.  —  O  they  will  be  explained  in  my  great  work  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Fiction. 

Rev,  Mr.  K,  —  One  of  the  numerous  great  works  you  promise 
your  friends. 

Prof  P.  —  Ah,  you  may  well  laugh,  but  the  world  seems  still  so 
rich,  and  keeps  me  so  busy,  I  cannot  as  yet  stand  still  long  enough 
to  write  down  what  I  think  on  any  subject    . 

Rco,  Mr,  jsr, — Well,  en  attendant,  I  will  buy  Phantasmion. 

Prof  P.  —  Ah !  do  so ;  this  little  song  shall  reward  you  for  it :  — 

"  The  spring  returns,  and  balmy  budding  flowers 
Revive  in  memory  all  my  childish  hours, 
When  pleasures  were  aa  bright  and  fresh,  though  brief, 
As  petals  of  the  May  or  silken  leaf. 

**  But  now  when  kinff-cups  ope  their  golden  eyes, 
I  see  my  darling's  brighten  with  surprise, 
And  rival  tints  tnat.  little  cheek  illume, 
When  eglantine  displays  her  richest  bkxnn. 

**  Dear  boy!  thou  art  thy  mother^  vernal  flower, 
Sweeter  than  those  she  loved  in  childhood's  hour, 
And  spring  renews  my  earliest  ecstaay. 
By  bringing  buds  and  freeh  delights  f(Mr  theo.^ 

Here  is  another  little  volume  foryou. 

Bev.M'.M — "Poems  and  Essays  by  Jones  Very"—.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  it 

Prqf,  P.  —  Its  circulation  is  limited,  its  merits  unobtrusive.  But 
in  these  little  poems,  though  unfinished  in  style,  and  homely  of  mien, 
you  will  find  an  elasticity  of  spirit,  a  genuine  flow  of  thoufifht,  and 
an  unsought  nobleness  and  purity  almost  unknown  amid  me  self- 
seeking,  ractitious  sentiment,  and  weak  movement  of  our  overtaught, 
and  over-ambitious  literature,  if,  indeed,  we  can  say  we  have  one» 
The  essays,  also,  are  full  of  genuine  thought,  but  not,  I  think,  of  just 
criticism.  The  author  seeks  too  resolutely  for  unity,  and  loses  sight 
of  condition.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Essays  on  Shakspeaie 
and  Hamlet  He  has  not  found  the  centre  of  the  Shakspearean  cir- 
cle, and  he  has  strained  many  points  in  the  attempt 

Rev, Ah-, M  —  Singular!  how  little  worthy  criticism  exists  on 
Shakspeare. 

Prqf,  P. — Surely,  a  dozen  or  more  fineries  by  Schlegel,  two  or 
three  just  views  by  €k>ethe,  and  some  invaluable  hints  by  Coleridge, 
are  all  I  know  o£  Amid  such  destitution,  Mr.  Very's  observations 
seem  well  worth  considering.  His  view,  whether  you  agree  with  it 
or  not,  boasts  a  height  and  breadth  not  unworthy  of  his  subject;  and 
in  details,  he  is  delicate  and  penetrating. 

Rev,  Mr,  At—  One  would  think  it  were  scarce  possible  to  avoid 
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making'  some  true  remarks  on  the  truths  of  Shakspeare.  Why  don't 
you  yourself  write  some  notes  upon  hira  ?  You  have  been  livin^f  upon 
his  bounty  all  your  days.  If  you  gave  only  your  own  experiences, 
you  could  scarce  fail  to  make  an  interesting  paper. 

Prof.  P,  —  Ah !  it  is  too  daring,  too  like  writing  critiques  on  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars.  I  might,  however,  write  on  Very,  and  im- 
ply my  thought  by  finding  fault  with  his. 

Eev.  Mr.  A!  —  That  is  European  finesse !  We  are  more  direct  in 
New  England.  Well,  I  will  buy  this  too,  though  I  do  not  like 
sonnets. 

Prof.  P.  —  Nor  I.  The  Muse  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  a 
hoop  petticoat ;  and  spite  of  Wordsworth's  pretty  defence,  I  think 
the  sonnet  more  like  a  padlock  on  thought,  than  a  golden  key  to  un- 
lock it 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  I  do  not  remember  his  defence. 

Prof  P.  —  I  dare  say,  Wordsworth  is  yet  far  from  bein^  a  house- 
hold god  among  us,  though  the  critics  have  apotheosized  him.  How- 
ever, we  have  at  least  gained  the  privilege  of  finding  his  poems 
everywhere,  and  in  an  American  edition  toa  So  I  wul  read  it  to 
you  now,  lest  you  never  think  of  it  more :  — 

"  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet ;  Critic,  you  have  fi^wned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors ;  with  this  Key 
Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart :  the  melody 
Of  this  small  Lute  ^ve  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 
A  thousand  times  this  Pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 
Camoens  soothed  with  it  an  Exile's  grief; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  Leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  Lamp, 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Fairy-Land 
To  struggle  tbrouffh  dark  ways ;  and  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  pa£  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  String  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains !  —  Alas,  too  few ! " 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  I  thank  you  truly. 

Prof.  P.  —  You  were  never  more  welcome.  I  know  no  higher 
pleasure  of  beneficence  than  to  rouse  attention  to  some  before  un- 
noticed passage  in  Wordsworth. 

Rev.  Mr.  J\.  —  Well,  I  must  go  now.  I  am  well  provided.  Jour- 
nals of  a  Man  of  Taste,  Visions  of  a  Youthful  Poetess,  Criticisms 
by  a  Seeker  after  Unity,  Sonnets  which  are  good,  spite  of  being  Son- 
nets. My  home  circle  will  be  entertained  to  purpose,  these  winter 
evenings. 

Prof  P.  —  Write  me  what  you  think  of  Very ;  whether  he  does 
not  carry  out  the  promise  of  these  lines  of  his :  — 

"  There  is  no  moment  but  whose  flight  doth  bring 
Bright  clouds  and  fluttering  leaves  to  deck  my  lower; 
And  I  within,  like  some  sweet  bird  must  sing. 
To  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  passing  hour ; 
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For  time  has  secrets  that  no  bird  has  sung, 
Nor  changing  leaf  with  changing  season  told ; 
They  wait  the  utterance  of  some  nobler  tongue, 
Like  that  which  spoke  in  prophet  tones  of  old." 

Rtv.  Mr.  JV.  —  I  will  write, — or,  perhaps,  when  I  come  again  to 
town,  we  will  meet  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  like  these  vol- 
umes, and  seek  your  direction  in  choosing  as  many  more. 

Prof,  P.  —  Whenever  you  please ;  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  play 
the  critic  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  become  a  spiritual  director  without 
paying  the  penalty  of  Jesuitism. 


The  Podiccd  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  First  American  Edition : 
with  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen,  and  Notes  by 
the  Editor.  Boston :  Little  &  Brown.  1839.  5  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo. 
The  public  are  under  no  slight  obligation  to  Messrs.  Little  &.  Brown 
for  this  first  American  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Spenser. 
Spenser  has  long  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  poets  in  the  En- 
glish lan^age,  and  for  fertility  of  imagination,  sweetness,  and 
nigh  moral  aims,  is  surpassed  by  few  poets  in  any  age  or  country. 
His  works  are  but  partially  known  to  our  community,  and  chiefly  for 
the  want  of  an  edition  adapted  to  popular  circulation.  This  want 
can  no  longer  exist  The  edition  before  us  is  every  way  such  an 
edition  as  we  should  desire.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
typography  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  competes  not 
unsuccessfully  with  the  best  productions  of  the  English  press.  It 
proves  that  we  are  carrying  in  this  city  the  typographical  art  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  quite  creditable  to  the  country.  The  editor  hna 
also  done  his  duty.  He  deserves  praise  not  less  for  what  he  has  for- 
borne to  do,  than  for  what  he  has  done.  He  has  done  all  that  was 
necessary  to  render  his  author  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
has  forborne  to  use  the  occasion  offered  him  to  display  his  Elizabe- 
than lore.  He  loves  his  author,  and  has  edited  his  works  with  a 
sincere  affection.  Obsolete  terms  he  has  explained,  and  such  notes 
as  were  necessary  to  unfold  a  difficult  meaning  he  has  given,  and 
there  he  has  stopped.  This  is  high  praise.  Nothing  vexes  us  so 
much  as  the  constant  obtrusion  of  the  editor,  when  we  are  reading  a 
favorite  author.  We  are  willing  the  editor  should  help  us  understand 
his  author ;  but  it  is  the  author,  not  his  editor,  that  we  wish  to  read. 
Would  that  Shakspeare^s  editors  knew  this,  and  so  stand  back  and 
let  Shakspeare  speak  for  himself.  Mr.  Hillard  has  in  the  present 
case  done  a  real  service  to  his  author,  by  doing  just  enough  in  the 
way  of  annotation,  and  not  too  much.  He  has  proved  himself  an 
accomplished  scholar,  possessed  of  good  sense  and  good  taste. 

Of  Spenser  himself  we  need  not  speak ;  hereafler  we  may  perhaps 
bring  him  more  distinctly  before  our  readers,  for  our  own  pleasure ; 
but  he  needs  no  commendation  from  critics  and  reviewers.  His  rank 
among  English  poets  is  fixed ;  his  name  is  among  the  immortals,  and 
the  age  which  reproduces  and  relishes  his  works  writes  its  own 
culogmoL 

Editor. 
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Dramas,  Discourses,  and  other  Pieces.  By  James  A.  Hillh6use. 
Boston:  Little  &  Brown.  1839.  2  vols.  12mo.  — The  publishers 
have  done  their  duty  to  these  volumes,  and  ^ven  them  to  us  in  a  style 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold.  It  is  a  luxury  to  look  on  such  a 
page  as  we  have  here.  We  speak  thus  warmly  of  the  style  in  which 
these  volumes  are  sent  forth,  because  we  think  the  time  has  come  to 
pay  altogether  more  attention  to  the  typographical  dress  in  which 
our  publications  are  sent  out  Eyes  are  of  some  importance,  and  a 
taste  for  art  in  its  highest  perfection  is  worth  cultivating.  Of  the 
dramas  and  other  pieces,  here  republished  with  revisions  and  altera- 
tions, we  have  not  much  to  say.  Mr.  Hillhouse  is  a  respectable  poet, 
a  tolerable  versifier,  always  moral,  and  seldom  without  a  good  degree 
of  manliness  and  elevation.  "  Dcmetria,"  which  is  here  published 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  not  been  able,  notwithstanding  repeated 
trials,  to  read,  and  therefore  pass  it  over  unjudged.  ^*  Hadad  "  has 
one  essential  vice,  the  introduction  of  a  supernatural  personage,  where 
nothing  is  accomplished  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  mortals.  If 
Hadad  had  been  presented  to  us  as  he  appeared,  tlie  real  prince  of 
Damascus,  and  not  as  a  demon,  the  drama  would  have  deserved  much 
praise.  It  contains  many  passages  of  considerable  beauty  and  power. 
**  Percy's  Masque "  is  creditable  to  the  poet,  and  we  have  read  it 
with  deep  interest  The  other  pieces  we  have  not  read,  excepting 
Bishop  Percy's  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  one  of  the  finest  ballads  in 
the  language,  and  which  Mr.  Hillhouse  has  done  well  to  republish, 
although  it  casts  his  own  poetry  into  the  shade.  Of  the  discourses 
we  do  not  think  much.  Their  style  is  decent,  but  the  thought  is 
only  so  sa 

Editor. 


IThe  Philosophy  of  Human  Life.  Being  an  hwesiigation  of  the 
Great  Elements  of  Life,  By  Amos  Deait,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  Medical  College.  Boston:  Marsh, 
Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb.  1839.  l2mo.  pp.  300.— -The  character 
of  this  work  is  told  when  we  announce  that  it  is  written  by  a  Phren- 
ologist, and  as  well  written,  and  with  as  much  ability  as  the  better 
class  of  phrenological  works.  It  is  as  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  any 
of  George  Combe's  works,  and  somewhat  less  unreadable.  Between 
phrenology  and  true  philosophy  there  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  distance. 
So  we  cannot  commend  the  work  as  a  satisfactory  work  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  human  life,  but  we  can  conscientiously  commend  it  to  all 
Phrenologists,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  find  it  edifying.  We 
commend  to  them  especially,  the  assertion,  that  to  the  simple  exist- 
ence of  matter,  "  time  and  space  are  the  only  essential  conditions." 
This  being  the  case,  we  can  have  matter  without  a  God,  unless  God 
belong  to  the  categ:ories  of  time  and  space.  Time  and  space  being  all 
that  is  essential  to  its  existence,  a  God  to  create  it  is  of^  course  super- 
fluous. **  Will,"  the  author  informs  us,  "  is  the  decision  of  the  whole 
mind  upon  the  whole  matter."  This  indicates  a  psychology  formed 
by  means  of  the  scalpel,  at  least  by  means  of  manipulation  of 
skulls.  We  had  foolishly  supposed  that  will  is  the  power,  or  faculty, 
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of  resolving  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Decision  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  predicating,  not  of  will,  but  of  intellect  Various  motives  are 
presented  to  the  individual  for  acting.  The  intellect  takes  cogni- 
zance of  these  motives,  weighs  them,  and  decides  which  ov^H  to 
be  followed.  This  is  all  independent  of  the  will.  But  when  the 
motives  have  been  weighed,  a  judgment  formed,  and  the  course  which 
reason  dictates  determined,  then  the  will  steps  in  and  says,  "  I  will 
or  will  not  follow  this  course."  Motives  are  not,  as  too  many  have 
supposed,  addressed  to  the  will,  but  to  the  reason.  Hence,  the  notion 
which  many  have,  that  we  must  always  will  to  act  in  obedience  to 
the  strongest  motive,  is  far  from  being  self-evident  The  reason 
must  undoubtedly  decide  according  to  Sie  strongest  motive,  but  we 
may  will  to  act  even  against  the  decisions  of  our  reason.  We  are 
far  from  always  resolving  to  do  what  we  believe  we  ought  to  do.  So 
have  we  been  accustomed  to  view  the  matter;  but  our  phrenological 
philosopher  doubtless  is  right,  —  at  least  he  thinks  so.  Is  this  vol- 
ume to  make  a  number  of  the  Common  School  Library  ?  Does  tlie 
honorable  Board  of  Education  propose  to  bring  up  our  children  in  the 
phrenological  creed  ?  If  so,  it  becomes  believers  in  the  Gospel  to 
look  to  the  matter. 

Editor. 


Pictures  of  Early  Life ;  or  Sketch  of  Youffu  By  Mrs.  Emha  C. 
Embury.  Boston :  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb.  1839.  18mo. 
pp.  308.  —  This  is  a  very  clever  little  book,  which  one  may  read 
with  much  pleasure.  It  breathes  a  kindly  spirit,  and  evidently  comes 
from  a  pure  and  well-cultivated  mind.  Its  tone  is  moral  and  relig- 
ious, and  it  does  great  credit  to  the  heart  of  its  fair  author.  It  is 
designed,  we  perceive,  to  make  one  of  the  Common  School  Library, 
which  the  Board  of  Education  have  undertaken  to  furnish  us.  Viewed 
in  reference  to  this  destination,  we  do  not.  think  much  of  it  It  con- 
tains sentiments  which  a  large  portion  of  the  good  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  will  call  sectarian.  The  Unitarians  will  hardly  swal- 
low it;  the  Universalists  and  Infidels  will  condemn  it  altogether. 
And  what  right  has  government  to  lend  its  sanction  to  works  con- 
taining doctrines  which  many  good  citizens  must  disapprove  ?  It 
can  legitimately  know  no  distinction  between  a  Calvinist  and  a  Uni- 
versalist,  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever.  Nevertheless,  we  like  the 
book  very  well,  and  have  read  several  of  the  tales  notwitiiout  having 
our  eyes  overflow. 

Editor. 
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Art.  I.  —  Observations  and  Hints  on  Education. 

Education  is  the  great  problem  of  the  age.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  people  is  held  to  be  the  first  condition 
of  the  stability  of  free  social  institutions;  the  only 
efficient  means  of  social  progress.  Especially  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  popular  education  in  democratic  communities 
insisted  on.  So  imperative  is  this  necessity  considered, 
that  the  want  of  education  is  even  sometimes  held  as 
a  sufficient  cause  of  social,  political^  and  personal  dis- 
franchisement. To  this  principle  our  most  democratic 
of  all  democracies  presents  a  sublime  example  of  devo- 
tion ;  retaining  one  sixth  of  its  whole  population  in  he- 
reditary, perpetual  slavery,  for  the  want  of  this  indis- 
pensable, to  them  impossible,  prerequisite  for  freedom ; 
so  that  a  man  here  is  not  always  a  man,  "  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  certain  natural,  essential,  and  in- 
alienable rights.^'  Obviously,  then,  it  is  a  fundamental 
maxim,  that  democratic  institutions,  as  they  are  the 
result  of,  can  be  made  permanent  only  where  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence  exists  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  This  was  once  thought  to  be  the  especial 
mission,  the  peculiar  glory  of  republican  governments ; 
the  necessity  of  knowledge  widely  diffused,  for  their 
own  preservation.     It  was  also  supposed  to  be  ao 
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equal  and  ineyitable  necessity  of  arbitrary  governments, 
that  their  subjects  should  be  kept  in  profound  igno- 
rance ;  not  merely  of  the  rights,  relations,  and  destiny 
of  man  and  society ;  but  ignorance  of  letters  and  of 
all  knowledge,  not  required  for  the  fit  discharge  of 
their  servile  duties  and  occupations.  Ignorance  was 
regarded  as  both  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  the  best 
security  for  the  unresisting  acquiescence  of  the  masses 
in  the  domination  of  the  privileged  few.  Ignorance 
and  slavery  were  held  to  be  correlative  and  synony- 
mous. 

But  this  century  witnesses  the  phenomenon  of  abso- 
lute governments  laboring  for  the  education  of  their 
subjects,  with  a  zeal  and  earnestness  not  yet  felt  in 
this  community  of  nations,  which  professes  to  rely 
specially  for  its  continuance  upon  the  popular  intelli- 
gence. The  king  of  Prussia  seems  to  have  exploded 
completely  the  old  doctrine  of  the  necessary  connex- 
ion between  ignorance  and  servitude.  He  has  made 
education  the  handmaid  of  despotism.  Under  his 
auspices,  it  prevents,  instead  of  promoting  social 
progress ;  instead  of  being  the  herald  of  freedom,  it 
is  the  prime  minister  of  an  authority,  which  allows 
hardly  a  figment  of  political  liberty.  The  House  of 
Hapsburg  is  repeating  the  experiment  without  fear ; 
even  in  its  subjugated  Italian  dominions,  in  the  scenes 
and  amid  the  slumbering  but  unextinguished  memories 
of  old  Roman  freedom,  kindling  the  lamp  of  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  impress  more  deeply  and  surely  the 
sternest  maxims  of  royalty.  Even  Nicholas  is  said  to 
be  introducing  normal  schools  into  his  dominions.  The 
experiments,  which  his  brethren  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia have  so  successfully  carried  out,  have  demonstrated 
to  him,  that  the  A,  B,  C,  by  itself,  has  no  spell  of  in- 
trinsic power  to  break  the  chain  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  serf.  Liberty,  it  tbus  appears,  is  not  a  necessary 
concomitant  ar  consequence  of  any  extant  system  of 
education;  since  Prussia,  with  liberal  and  enlarged 
provisions  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  people,  re- 
mains in  the  passive  apathy  of  despotism,  and  is  as 
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stern  an  opposer  of  every  movement  towards  popular 
freedom,  under  the  rule  of  the  third  Frederic,  as  she 
■^as  under  that  of  the  first  or  the  second.  Do  we  not 
find  this  seeming  paradox  corroborated  by  some  recent 
developments  of  our  American  experiment  1  Within 
a  few  years,  such  things  as  mobs,  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  law,  trampling  upon  natural  rights  guar- 
antied by  constitutions,  have  been  events  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence.  It  has  been  boasted  by  the 
parties  and  vindicators  of  these  anarchical  tribunals, 
that  they  were  honorably  distinguished  from  European, 
monarchical  mobs,  that  they  were  not  assemblies 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant ;  but  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  gentlemen,  respectable  men,  men  of  refine- 
ment and  education;  and  they  have  even  been  placed 
in  honor  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the  Boston 
revolutionary  tea-party.*  If  we  were  not  called  upon 
to  reverence  them  as  patriots,  a  sort  of  qualified  ad- 
miration seems  to  have  been  expected  for  them  as 
respectable  incendiaries,  gentlemanly  ruffians,  educated 
assassins,  the  "  Dii  minores  gentiumJ^  The  school- 
master, then,  may  be  abroad  over  the  whole  land,  and 
the  people  may  be,  according  to  the  common  forms  of 
expression,  an  educated  people,  without  communi- 
cating, or  acquiring  the  first  elements  of  liberty,  or 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  true  destiny  of  man  and 
society. 

Nevertheless,  without  paradox,  the  schoolmaster 
must  be  abroad,  or  the  notion  of  liberty  is  a  dream 
and  delusion.  Neither  self-regulated  freedom,  nor 
even  liberty  under  law,  can  exist  without  him.  None 
but  an  educated  can  be  a  permanently  free  people.  The 
question  is  hot  of  the  importance  of  education ;  but 
what  is  education  ?  that  which  is  the  support  and  safe- 
guard of  personal  and  political  freedom  1  And  who 
is  the  schoolmaster  ?  I  am  not  about  to  answer  these 
questions.  The  subject  is  too  wide  and  profound  to 
be  treated  in  a  brief  periodical  essay.     I  shall  only 

*  See  Att  Gen.  Austin's  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall. 
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put  down  some  desultory  thoughts,  not  claiming  th^m 
as  the  most  important,  or  as  suggesting  a  reply  to  the 
questions.  If  I  should  deal  more  in  negatives  than 
affirmatives,  declare  what  is  not  education,  who  is  not 
the  schoolmaster,  rather  than  state  a  system,  and 
describe  qualifications ;  it  will  readily  occur  to  every 
one,  that  it  is  easier  to  innovate  than  to  reform,  to 
destroy  than  to  build  up.  The  dullest  engineer,  with 
cannon  and  match,  can  batter  down  stone  and  mortar ; 
but  it  requires  a  genius  of  quite  another  sort  to  build  a 
Parthenon,  or  a  St.  Peter's.  Perhaps,  even  that,  which 
to  the  common  sight  is  deformity,  may  be  a  grace  in 
the  eye  of  the  true  seer ;  what  to  me  seems  discord, 
to  the  ear  of  the  authentic  hearer  may  be  notes  of  the 
universal  harmony. 

It  may  be  true,  that  every  degree  of  knowledge, 
however  small,  does  to  its  extent  exercise  a  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  society ;  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  even  one,  who  has  only  learned  to  read  and  write, 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  peaceable  citizen,  regardful  of 
the  laws  and  of  public  order,  than  one  who  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  letters.  The  records  of  public  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  have  been  thought  to  go  far  towards 
proving  this  position.  But  reasoning  from  such  pre- 
mises is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  no  obvious,  or 
easily  traced  connexion  between  the  A,  B,  C,  and 
moral  conduct ;  and  it  is  possible  in  any  case  to 
ascertain  but  a  small  part  of  the  influences,  which  have 
made  any  individual  a  subject  of  the  penal  justice  of 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  unwise  and  dangerous  to 
draw  general  inferences  from  particular  habits  or 
deficiences,  between  which  and  the  ofiences  for  which 
punishment  is  inflicted  no  very  direct  relation  is  per- 
ceived. Invariable  coincidence  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  in 
such  cases  ;  even  if  a  much  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion were  supposed  than  is  implied  in  the  popular 
systems.  But  the  coincidence  is  not  universal.  Two 
remarkable  exceptions  are  before  me.  In  the  Cold- 
bath  Field's  Prison,  near  London,  there  were,  in  1834, 
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967  prisoners.  The  chaplain  of  the  prison  ascertained 
and  reported  to  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  that  104 
of  these  were  uneducated,  of  whom  48  had  been  im- 
prisoned before;  while  863  were  educated,  217  of 
whom  were  undergoing  a  second  imprisonment.  Nei- 
ther the  amount  nor  the  mode  of  education  is  stated. 

The  second  exception  is  presented  in  the  return  of 
326  prisoners  in  the  Glasgow  Bridewell,  from  June 
1834  to  June  1836.  Of  these  only  62  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  143  could  read  only,  and  131  could 
read  and  Vrite.  These  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
current  of  reported  observation  on  this  subject.  It  is 
confidently  inferred  from  numerous  criminal  statistics, 
that  much  the  largest  portion  of  criminals  are  unedu- 
cated ;  and  that  the  proportion  constantly  decreases  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  education.  But  admitting  this 
proposition  in  its  largest  extent,  some  important  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  considered,  before  any  authentic  prac- 
tical inference  can  be  drawn  from  it.  The  greater  part  of 
criminal  statistics  is  furnished  by  those  countries 
where  the  horizontal  division  of  society  exists ;  that  is, 
where  the  community  is  composed  of  two  classes,  be- 
tween which  there  is  no  social  sympathy,  and  few 
common  interests ;  the  one,  and  the  least  numerous, 
hereditary  proprietors  of  the  land,  tracing  through 
endless  genealogies,  titles,  which  they  deem  almost 
divine,  and  possessing  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  po- 
litical power.  The  other,  and  vastly  most  numerous 
class,  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  order  of  being,  bom 
for  servitude,  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  A  division  of  society,  in  short,  where  man  is  un- 
known and  unrecognised ;  but  where  man  is  degraded, 
on  one  side  of  the  line  into  a  king  or  a  lord  with  he- 
reditary honors,  traced  through  robbers,  courtezans, 
and  ^'  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood ;  "  and  on  the 
other  into  a  peasant,  villein,  serf,  vassal,  or  whatever 
other  name  of  contumely  may  be  used  to  cov^r  up  and 
smother  Humanity.  This  class  is  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  poverty  and  oppression  beget  resistance,  and  oc- 
casion acts  which  the  laws  call  crime.     If  we  examine, 
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for  example,  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  Ireland, 
or  in  England,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  inquiring 
into  the  comparative  degrees  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge, to  account  for  the  number  of  legal  offences. 
The  true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  phenomena  is 
reverence,  trust ;  reverence  for  man,  trust  in  his  in- 
stincts ;  admiration  that  in  a  social  condition,  which 
presents  scarcely  anything  but  temptations,  nay,  where 
the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  operates  as 
almost  a  necessity  for  violence  and  plunder ;  man  is 
yet  so  steadfast  to  his  higher  nature,  so  much  observ- 
ant of  the  universal  law  of  order.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  he  is  so  often  a  criminal ;  but  that  he  is  not  much 
oftener  and  a  much  greater  criminal. 

Another  circumstance  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  offences,  which  fill  the 
records  of  criminal  justice,  are  offences  against  prop- 
erty. The  general  right  of  property  is  not  one  of  the 
clearest  of  the  natural  rights,  any  farther,  certainly, 
than  it  is  a  personal  acquisition,  gained  by  one's  own 
labor.  As  a  subject  of  transmission  and  inheritance, 
the  natural  right  is  somewhat  questionable.  Some 
writers,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  rob 
man  of  any  portion  of  his  original  garniture  of  rights, 
maintain  that  property  is  altogether  a  conventional 
arrangement,  to  which  no  one  has  a  right  absolutely 
independent*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
offences  against  property  are  not  the  grossest  vio- 
lations of  natural  justice,  and  very  rarely  indicate 
the  deepest  moral  depravity.  Compared  with  in- 
juries to  some  other  natural  rights,  it  seems  to  be  true, 
practically  as  well  as  poetically,  that  **  who  steals  my 
purse  steals  trash." 

Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  right  of 
property,  the  conventional  laws  of  property  in  most 
European  countries,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  our  own, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  artificial,  arbitrary,  and  ab- 
surd. In  those  countries  the  object  of  the  laws  is  to 
perpetuate  the  horizontal  division ;  and  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  crime  consists 
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of  yiolations  of  these  arbitrary  enactments,  of  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  oppressive  revenue  and 
excise  laws,  police  regulations,  and  the  like.  Offences 
against  such  laws,  or  against  any  merely  arbitrary 
law,  do  nowhere  denote  a  very  deep  depravation  of 
the  universal  moral  instincts  of  man.  Analyzed,  they 
amount  to  little  more,  even  ^f  we  give  the  law  the  best 
condition,  that  of  being  the  act  of  the  majority,  thaa 
a  disregard  of  the  public  opinion,  of  which  ihe  statute 
is  the  exponent.  In  a  society  horizontally  divided, 
in  which  the  mass  below  the  line  are  oppressed,  poor, 
and  ignorant,  and  their  poverty  and  ignorance  are  the 
consequences  of  their  social  condition,  established 
and  maintained  by  law ;  violations  of  such  laws  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  mere  venial  trespasses,  if  in- 
deed they  are  not  obedience  to  higher  laws  of  nature. 
Obedience  to  one  universal  and  invincible  law  they 
certainly  denote,  —  the  law  of  hunger. 

The  offences  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  class  are 
public,  notorious,  observed,  and  recorded  in  their  be- 
ginnings. Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crimes  of 
the  higher  educated  class  5  the  cheateries  of  trade, 
the  quackeries  of  professions,  the  frivolity  and  heart- 
lessness  of  fashionable  life,  the  contempt  for  the  mass- 
es, the  immeasurable  sacrifices  and  miseries  of  war, 
the  oppressions  and  frauds  of  legislation,  the  slavery 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  private  and  social 
luxury,  licentiousness,  and  debauchery: — not  crimes 
against  the  statute,  or  if  so,  hard  to  define,  hard  to 
detect,  difficult  to  prove ;  not  all  open  to  the  world's 
gaze ;  not  filling  the  calendars  of  penal  justice ;  but 
crimes  against  the  laws  of  nature,  written  in  the  in- 
tuitions of  the  universal  reason;  visible  only  in  their 
effects  upon  the  manners  and  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community ;  visible  not  until  the  pollutions  they  en- 
gender have  broken  out  upon  the  surface  of  society 
in  ulcers  and  putrefying  sores.  This  picture  must  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  that ;  the  vices  of  the  higher 
classes  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ignorant  lower, 
and  the  temptations  and  tendencies  of  their  respective 
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conditions  compared ;  before  any  invariable  and  un- 
qjaestionable  rule  of  relation  can  be  established  be- 
tween knowledge  and  ignorance,  virtue  and  vice* 
N47,  is  it  not  the  consummation  of  all  crime,  that  the 
educated,  who  have  the  control  of  social  institutions, 
should  place  one  human  being  in  a  position,  where  igno- 
rance is  almost  a  necessity  1  ^^  'T  is  not  because  of  his 
toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor.  We  must  all  toil,  or 
steal,  (however  we  name  our  stealing,)  which  is  worse. 
No  faithful  workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime.  The 
poor  is  hungry  and  athirst,  but  for  him  also  there  is 
food  and  drink;  he  is  heavy-laden  and  weary,  but 
for  him  also  the  heavens  send  sleep,  and  of  the  deep- 
est. In  his  smoky  cribs,  a  clear  dewy  heaven  of  rest 
environs  him,  and  fitful  glitterings  of  cloud-skirted 
dreams.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is  that  the  lamp 
of  his  soul  should  go  out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly,  or 
even  earthly  knowledge,  should  visit  him,  but  only  in 
the  haggard  darkness,  like  two  spectres,  fear  and  in- 
dignation. Alas,  while  his  body  stands  so  broad  and 
brawny,  must  his  soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfish,  stupefied, 
almost  annihilated.  Was  this,  too,  a  birth  of  God ; 
bestowed  of  heaven,  but  on  earth  never  to  be  unfold- 
ed ?  That  there  should  one  man  die  ignorant,  who 
had  capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy, 
were  it  to  happen  twenty  times  in  a  minute."  * 

A  convict  in  one  of  the  state  prisons,  so  says  one 
of  those  very  witty  gentlemen,  who  enlighten  and  re- 
form their  age  through  the  periodical  press,  traced  his 
downfall  to  the  original  sin  of  subscribing  for  a  news- 
paper, and  neglecting  to  pay  for  it.  This  pleasant 
piece  of  editorial  humor  is  quite  as  rational  an  account 
of  the  matter,  as  that  which  refers  differences  of  char- 
acter and  conduct  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
learning  of  those  cabalistic  signs,  so  full  of  mystery 
and  perplexity  to  the  child,  is  made  the  basis  of 
education,  as  commonly  understood  and  conducted ; 
and  education  is  reckoned  completed  by  the  attain- 

♦Carlyle. 
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ment  of  the  power  to  read  and  write,  the  use,  dextrous 
or  otherwise,  of  the  mechanical  rules  of  numbers,  a 
smattering  of  geography,  and  some  few  other  elements. 
But  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  not  knowledge, 
but  only  symbols  of  sounds.  Their  only  use  is  to  en- 
able men  to  receive  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  commu- 
nicate their  own,  in  the  absence  of  oral  intercourse. 
Reading  and  writing  are  not  ends,  but  means ;  "  means, 
by  which  ignorance  may  converse  with  wisdom.**  The 
A,  B,  C  are  the  first  things  learned,  after  the  faculty 
of  speech  has  been  completely  acquired.  For  the  high- 
est ends  of  education,  might  they  not  be  postponed  to 
a  much  later  period  of  life  H  Might  they  not  be  more 
beneficially  reserved  for  some  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  superstructure,  or  even  for  the  ornaments  and 
capitals  7 

Induction  is  the  foundation  of  all  practical  know- 
ledge, and  the  habit  of  observation,  which  it  requires, 
is,  like  all  other  habits,  most  easily  acquired  in  early 
life.  If  not  formed  then,  it  cannot  be  in  after  life, 
but  by  constant  watchfulness  and  painful  discipline ; 
the  process  of  self-culture,  meanwhile,  is  at  a  stand, 
or  but  tardily  progressive.  Argue  as  we  may  con- 
cerning diflFerent  systems  of  instruction,  no  system 
is  of  much  value,  which  does  not  aim  at  making  edu- 
cation a  self-discipline,  at  making  every  man,  in  truth, 
a  self-taught  man.  The  chief  value  of  books  is  to  as- 
sist, not  to  supersede,  the  process  of  self-culture. 
Great  is  the  theory  of  self-taught  men,  and  full  of 
wisdom.  Little  are  they  indebted  to  Faust's  wondrous 
art ;  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  that  universal 
revelation  of  knowledge  in  man  and  nature,  of  which 
books  only  copy  and  often  misquote  the  language. 
And  have  they  not  been,  in  all  ages,  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  the  seers  and  prophets  of  mankind?  "Not 
out  of  those,  on  whom  systems  of  education  have 
exhausted  their  culture,  comes  the  helpful  giant  to 
destroy  the  old,  or  build  the  new ;  but  out  of  unhand- 
selled  savage  nature,  out  of  terrible  Druids  and  Ber- 
serkirs,  come  at  last  Alfred  and  Shakspeare." 

VOL.  111.    NO.  II.  19 
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The  child,  the  infant,  is  constantly  making  observa- 
tions ;  the  i^hole  of  his  studious  play  is  a  process   of 
induction.     Instead  of  fostering  this  habit,  do  not  the 
practised  systems  of  education  tend  directly  to  prevent 
its  formation,  to  crush  the  awakening  energies  of  the  in- 
tellect, to  connect  learning  with  the  most  disagreeable 
and  painful  associations  1  At  the  time  when  the  young 
spirit  is  full  of  the  opening  flush  of  life,  gushing  over 
with  uncontrollable  activity,  impatient  of  restraints,  im- 
patient of  rest,  as  long  as  its  bodily  organs  hold  out, 
ravished  with  the  mysterious  beauties  and  glories  of  the 
new  universe,  into  which  it  has  just  emerged,  long- 
ing to  go  out  and  inquire  of  everything  concerning  its 
whence  and  why ;  instead  of  following  out  these  indi- 
cations of  nature,  these  clear  revelations  of  instinct, 
systems  of  education  take  him  wholly  away  from  na- 
ture and  her  inspiring  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and 
confine  him  for   nearly  half  of  his  waking   existence 
between  six  dull  walls,  to  hard  and  wearisome  wooden 
seats,  chaining  his  free  limbs ;  where  he  is  not  permit- 
ted without  rebuke  even  to  glance  out  into  the  bright 
world,  which  half-revealed  invites  him  forth  through 
the  windows  of  his   prison ;  there  compelled   for  six 
interminable  hours,  each  moment  a  pang,  to  fix   his 
eyes  and  pore  over  mysterious,  uncouth  figures,  which 
contain  no  revelation  for  him,  of  whose  present,  or  ul- 
timate use  he  in  vain  labors  to  form  a  conception ; 
and  all  this  under  the  guard  and  watch  of  a  stranger, 
whom  men  call  pedagogue  (child  driver),  schoolmaster, 
who  works  for  wages  in  odd  seasons,  when  he  cannot 
get  them  in  any  other  occupation,  and  who  ^^  knows 
thus  much  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  has  a  faculty  call- 
ed memory,  and  can  be  acted  on  through  the  muscular 
integuments  by  application  of  birch  rods."     Give  the 
child  a  set  of  pot-hooks  and  the  range  of  the  kitchen 
at  home,  and  in  most  cases  he  will  work  out  for  him- 
self more  elements  of  knowledge  in  a  day,  than  he 
can,  with  grief  and  indignation,  compass  in  half  the 
term  of  his  scholastic  inflictions.    And  that  no  accom- 
paniment of  discomfort  may  be  wanting, — the  school- 
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house,  in  the  dusty  highway,  every  pleasant  association 
carefully  excluded  from  its  precincts ;  in  many  cases 
a  thing  which  a  family,  retaining  a  decent  self-respect, 
would  feel  it  shame  to  occupy  !  Are  not  all  the  sub- 
stance and  environments  of  systematic  education  cal- 
culated to  quench  instead  of  keeping  alive  the  excited 
curiosity,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  ?  Is  it  strange  that 
education  comes  so  miserably  short  of  its  high  pre- 
tensions ? 

Why  do  we  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  found  our  sys- 
tems upon  induction  ?  Why,  instead  of  counteracting, 
do  we  not  follow  and  assist  the  instinctive  develop- 
ments of  the  young  mind  ?  That  is  ever  active,  ever 
seeking  knowledge  by  observation.  From  the  moment 
the  child  begins  to  crawl,  he  lays  hold  of  everything, 
feels,  tastes  everything,  and  from  everything  gets 
knowledge,  is  teaching  himself,  learning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  substance,  acquiring  ideas  of  extension, 
solidity,  and  the  other  mysteries  of  matter.  He  pulls 
his  miniature  go-cart  to  pieces,  and  his  nurse,  in  her 
ignorance,  bewails  his  precocious  propensities  for  de- 
struction. Miscall  not  that  mischief,  though  it  cost 
you  money.  He  is  trying  to  solve  high  problems  in 
philosophy,  inquiring  what  his  go-cart  was  made  of, 
how  it  was  put  together,  comparing  it  with  other 
forms  and  cohesions ;  nay,  if  you  knew  it,  he  is  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  a  mechanical  trade.  In  his 
nursery  he  is  constantly  laying  up  materials  for  many 
high  processes  of  thought ;  not  indeed  unaided  by 
books.  Books  are  now  bis  delight,  because  they  pre- 
sent to  him  several  new  problems  in  mechanics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  also  enable  him  to  demonstrate 
his  own  force  in  pulling  them  to  pieces.  It  may  be 
announced  as  a  general,  if  not  a  universal,  proposition, 
that  he  learns  more  from  books  at  this  time,  than  in 
any  subsequent  equal  period  of  his  life.  He  masters 
their  material  riches.  Is  it  not  an  evil,  more  or  less, 
that  any  untoward  associations  should  ever  make  them 
aught  to  him  but  large  depositories  of  intellectual 
treasures  ? 
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dependence  on  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  reverence 
for  the  past,  the  slow  and  contentious  progress  of  im- 
provement, the  acquiesence  in  authority,  the  seeing 
and  hearing  with  the  organs  of  others,  the  using  of 
other  men's  heads  instead  of  our  own. 

This  dogmatical  character  pervades  the  whole 
course  of  instruction.  The  child  believes  what  is 
told  him  on  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  master, 
or  the  book,  without  being  taught  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  authority  ;  whether  the  professed  reve- 
lation made  to  him  is  authentic,  a  fact  or  a  fable.  The 
mind  is  nearly  passive  during  the  process.  If  the 
teacher  or  the  book  be  authentic,  it  is  better  so  to 
learn,  than  to  be  ignorant.  But  he  is  not  able  to  judge 
whether  they  be  or  not.  A  true  book,  true  teaching, 
as  I  have  said,  are  but  transcripts  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture, more  or  less  legibly  written,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  vision  of  the  seer.  Of  the  greater 
part  of  those  facts  every  person  may  acquire  a  com- 
petent knowledge,  by  the  proper  use  of  those  instru- 
ments, which  are  furnished  to  all ;  namely  his  five  or  six 
physical  senses,  and  his  intuitions.  Books  and  teach- 
ers do  not  originate,  create,  but  only  declare ;  and 
nothing  which  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  accessible 
without  their  aid.  For  were  not  all  the  things  con- 
tained in  books  known,  or  to  be  known,  before  they 
were  recorded  in  books  ?  Were  they  not  in  the  uni- 
verse, not  hidden  but  only  invisible,  until  the  eye  of 
some  seer  was  opened  upon  them  ?  Every  eye,  that 
chooses,  may  be  a  seer.  To  make  all  eyes  such  is 
the  mission  of  education. 

This  dogmatical  teaching  conveys  no  knowledge, 
nothing  beyond  belief.  Of  all  the  things  that  may  be 
poured  into  the  mind,  the  truth  of  little  is  known  un- 
til it  is  verified  by  the  use  of  one's  own  faculties. 
The  child  is  taught  (for  a  modicum  of  astronomy  is 
included  in  the  prevalent  systems  of  education ;  if 
only  so  much  as  is  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary for  the  study  of  geography)  that  the  earth  is- 
round,  that   it   revolves   round  the  sun,  and  certain 
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problems  concerning  the  stars.  How  knows  he  this? 
He  believes  it  because  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  certain 
other  astronomers  are  reported  to  have  ascertained  it. 
Nay  not  on  information  so  authentic  as  this;  but  for 
the  most  part  on  the  authority  of  teachers  without 
eyes,  as  well  as  himself.  Why  may  not  he  hold  these 
magnificent  truths  with  the  certainty  of  sight,  instead 
of  dreamy  assent  ?  Why  not  be  himself  a  Copernicus  ? 
What  hinders  that  he  should  trace  the  paths  of  the 
planets  in  their  plain,  though  invisible  orbits  ;  that  he 
should  correct  for  himself  the  first  error  of  his  senses, 
and  demonstrate  by  his  own  faculties,  that  the  sun 
and  the  gorgeous  heavens  are  not  satellites  of  this 
our  earth,  performing  around  it  their  daily  revolu- 
tions ?  He  has  all  the  instruments  that  Pythagoras 
had,  who  first  gave  the  true  solution  of  the  celestial 
phenomena.  He  has  all  that  Copernicus  had,  who  in 
modern  times  rediscovered  it.  He  need's  no  telescope, 
except  that  curious  miraculous  pair  of  telescopes, 
which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  his  forehead.  The 
old  Greek,  and  the  modern  Prussian  stargazers  had 
no  other.  The  successor  of  Copernicus,  the  Father  of 
modern  astronomy,  was  no  better  provided.  Kep- 
ler's instrument  for  celestial  observation  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wooden  right-angled  triangle,  with  sides 
of  6,  8,  and  10  feet,  suspended  by  the  right  angle, 
from  which  a  line  and  plummet  was  hung.  In  one  of 
the  sides  about  the  right  angle,  were  stuck  several 
small  quills,  through  which  he  observed  the  stars. 
This  was  Kepler's  telescope,  the  rude  instrument 
with  which  he  discovered  and  demonstrated  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions.  "Three  pieces  of  wood 
set  in  a  triangle,''  says  a  German  writer,  "  were  the 
magic  instruments,  wherewith  Kepler  drew  from  the 
muse  Urania  secrets  unknown  to  all  antiquity,  and  on 
which  the  whole  of  modern  astroaomy  rests."  Can- 
not our  scholar  make  a  Kepler  telescope  ?  Let  every 
one  be,  according  to  the  intellect  that  is  given  him,  a 
Kepler.  Let  the  first  lesson  inculcated  be  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  to  reason  with  his  own  judgment. 
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Let  him  discover  all  that  he  can  discover,  and  demon- 
strate all  that  is  by  him  demonstrable.  Are  not  the 
objects  to  be  examined  all  around  him,  and  within  him, 
accessible  to  the  lowest  intellect  as  to  the  highest  ? 
Is  not  the  book  of  nature  written  in  the  liniversal 
language,  vernacular  to  all  men,  intelligible  to  all,  who 
will  learn  to  read  it  ?  That  language  let  him  read 
first  of  all ;  and  if,  with  his  best  endeavors,  he  cannot 
unravel  all  the  puzzles  of  the  earth  and  sky,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  go  to  commentators,  his  text  books 
and  teachers,  and  learn  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Having  touched  upon  astronomy  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  my  thought,  I  may  mention  an  error  of  in- 
struction of  some  importance,  inculcated  in  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  the  schools,  and  also  in  the  higher 
literature,  for  children  of  a  larger  growth.  From  the 
contemplation  of  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  devout  men  are  accustomed 
to  inculcate  the  sentiment  of  the  extreme  littleness  ol 
man.  Even  from  exhibitions  of  great  power  in  the 
natural  elements,  or  from  the  sublime  and  majestic 
scenes  of  the  earth,  as  boundless  prospects  from  high 
mountains,  wild  Alpine  solitudes,  stupendous  pre- 
cipices, foaming  cataracts,  the  moral  still  is  man's 
insignificance.  Insignificant  certainly,  contrasting  him- 
self with  the  Creator  of  these  wonders.  Consider- 
ing man  in  this  relation,  such  s^timents  are  a  just 
expression  of  devotion.  Man  is  in  no  danger  of 
exalting  too  high  his  conceptions  of  God.  Infinitely  be- 
low his  perfections  are  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
loftiest  cherub.  But  there  is  an  exaggerated  and  un- 
becoming humility  in  thus  belittling  man  before  mere 
material  forms,  abstracted  from  their  origin  and  author, 
be  they  the  sublimest  or  most  terrible.  They  are  the 
creations  of  the  Almighty;  but  is  not  man  above  them 
all,  a  more  mysterious  and  glorious  creation  ?  Is  not 
he,  the  true  man,  he  whom  we  may  justly  call  a  man, 
God-like  and  immortal  ?  Has  he  not  a  capacity  to 
comprehend,   be   it  imperfectly,  these   wonders  ;    to 
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question  the  stars,  and  be  answered,  concerning  their 
author  and  their  laws  ;  to  look  beyond  the  visible  con- 
cave of  the  heavens,  and  see  system  upon  system  of 
worlds,  about  centre  upon  centre  of  systems,  revolv- 
ing their  endless  circles  about  the  universal  ^centre  of 
immensity  ?  Is  not  this  vast  capacity  a  proof  that  he 
is  greater  than  they?  Why  should  his  spirit  bow  it- 
self, or  stand  in  awe  before  them  ?  They  are  symbols 
of  the  Infinite,  **  the  time-vesture  of  the  Eternal,  the 
time-woven  garments  by  which  God  is  seetf."  And 
so  is  everything.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  but  is  full  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Divinity.  The  sun  and  stars,  the 
precipice  and  the  cataract,  are  no  more. 

Men  have  stood  under  Niagara,  and  professed,  with 
a  true  heart,  or  an  ostentatious  humbleness,  to  feel  an 
utter  prostration,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  little- 
ness of  man.  Fools,  or  weak !  Why  there  more  than 
in  the  verdant  landscape,  in  the  field  or  the  forest  1 
What  is  Niagara,  but  a  mass  of  unconscious  matter, 
impelled  by  the  law  to  which  it  is  subjected,  tumbling 
some  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  down  a  precipice, 
as  it  needs  must,  and  can  no  otherwise  do  1  By  the 
judicious  application  of  certain  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, you  can  compel  it  to  turn  grindstones,  or  spin- 
ning jennies,  or  serve  other  economical  purposes  of  this 
money-making  world.  Nay,  as  a  sartorial  artist  once 
said,  or  is  said  to  have  said,  in  a  fine  glow  of  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  *^  Is  it  not  a  capital  place  to  sponge 
a  coat  V  Nay  farther,  is  it  inconceivable  that  the 
silent  attrition  of  its  own  waters  (indeed  it  is  believed 
to  have  receded  several  miles  from  its  primeval  lo- 
cality), or  even  the  labors  of  man,  moved  by  some 
great  impulse  to  undertake  a  stupendous  experiment, 
may  reduce  its  channel  to  a  long  and  gradual  slope, 
or  a  succession  of  low  cascades  ?  W^here  then  is  Ni- 
agara, with  its  appalling  roar,  and  terrible  magnifi- 
cence ? 

If  some  seers  have  reported  their  impressions  truly, 
the  sentiment  of  littleness  in  these  cases  is  a  violation 
of  man's  instincts.     Looking  down  from  the  top  of  a 
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very  high  precipice,  nothing  but  empty  space  before 
it,  some  men  have  said  that  they  felt  an  almost  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  leap  oflf  into  the  void.*  Immen- 
sity is  there  almost  visible.  Is  not  the  feeling  de- 
scribed the  outs^velling  of  the  soul's  instinct  of  the 
infinite?  Man's  mind  is  in  a  condition  unfavorable  to. 
its  full,  perfect,  and  harmonious  development,  when 
he  feels  himself  insignificant  and  belittles  himself  be- 
fore mere  magnitude,  space,  or  time;  when  he  transfers 
to  the  material  symbols,  in  any  measure,  the  homage 
they  were  intended  to  claim  for  the  infinite,  which  they 
shadow  forth.  Material  magnitudes,  be  they  ever  so 
vast,  are  all  changeable,  perishable,  subject  in  some 
degree  to  the  control  of  man.  He  can  dissolve  their 
masses,  break  up  their  combinations,  reorganize  them 
in  new  forms.  He  knows  that  "  the  great  globe  itself 
shall  fade  away."  Is  it  thus  with  man  1  Is  not  he  immor- 
tal ?  Has  he  not  a  soul,  which,  though  the  minutest  par- 
ticle of  matter  may  destroy  its  outward  visible  symbol 
(the  body),  myriads  of  Niagaras,  the  avalanche  of  a 
universe  of  matter,  cannot  annihilate,  cannot  touch  ? 

And  what  to  him  are  time  and  space  ?  Is  he  not 
greater  than  either,  than  both  ?  Does  he  not,  in  a 
sense,  fill  all  space ;  a  greater  portion  than  all  matter  ? 
Is  he  not  with  all  the  stars;  rolls  there  an  orb  in  -the 
remotest  region  of  space,  of  which  he  cannot  form  a 
conception  ;  and  is  his  conception  not  a  real  spiritual 
presence  ?  Nay,  beyond  all  material  creation,  if  to  it 
there  be  a  beyond,  does  not  his  thought  r^ach,  and  dis- 
cern there  the  universal  Presence  ?  And  time ;  is  he  not 
spiritually  in  all  time  ;  is  not  the  past  and  future  pres- 
ent with  him  ?  Before  time  was,  is  he  not  there,  when 
the  spirit  of  God  first  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 
tery chaos  ?  Is  he  not  with  Adam  in  his  innocence, 
and  in  his  transgression  ?  Is  he  not  in  every  succes- 
sive period  of  time,  in  every  epoch  of  history  ?  Is  he 
not  at  the  final  consummation  of  earth's  affairs,  when 

•  I  believe  Walter  Scott  felt  and  describes  this  sensation,  as  he 
stood  upon  one  of  the  high  banks  of  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland.  I  have 
seen  it  alluded  to  by  others. 
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the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  beyond  the 
end  of  time,  is  he  not  present  amid  the  solemn  reali- 
ties, the  compensations  and  retributions  of  eternity  ? 
And  they,  the  loved  departed,  whom  day  and  night 
we  see,  and,  not  in  dreams,  commune  with,  in  the 
scenes  we  loved  together,  and  in  other  spheres ; 
is  it  but  a  vision,  and  not  a  reality,  spiritual,  the 
only  realities  in  the  universe  ?  "  Is  the  past  an- 
nihilated, or  only  past  ?  Is  the  future  now  existent, 
or  only  future  ?  Those  mystic  faculties  of  thfte,  mem- 
ory and  hope,  already  answer  ;  already  through  those 
mystic  avenues,  thou,  the  earth-blinded,  summonest 
both  the  past  and  the  future,  and  communest  with 
them,  though  as  yet  darkly,  and  with  mute  beckonings. 
The  curtains  of  yesterday  roll  down ;  the  curtains  of 
to-morrow  roll  up ;  but  yesterday  and  to-morrow  both 
are.  Pierce  through  the  time-element,  glance  into  the 
eternal.  Believe  what  thou  iindest  written  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  man's  soul,  even  as  all  thinkers,  in  all 
ages,  have  devoutly  read  it  there  ;  that  time  and  space 
are  not  God,  but  curtains  of  God  ;  that  with  God  as 
it  is  an  universal  Here,  so  it  is  an  everlasting  Jfow.^^ 

Man's  body,  and  his  bodily  actions,  his  garments, 
his  "  time-vesture,"  are  all  that  belong  to  earth. 
Man  himself  is  not  a  child  of  time  and  space.  For 
he  has  conceptions  of  the  infinite,  fainter  or  more 
vivid,  but  for  ever  approximating  to  it ;  and  the  uni- 
verse is  in  his  mind.  Is  not  this  mysterious  power, 
this  multipresence  of  his  spirit,  a  testimony  that  he  is 
Godlike  ?  Let  him  stand  in  awe  before  the  mystery 
of  his  own  soul ;  but  refuse,  not  in  pride,  but  with 
true  reverence,  to  bow  before  aught  save  the  Incompre- 
hensible One,  who  alone  is  infinite,  who  is  infinity. 
Man's  thought  should  be  that  of  Kepler,  "  Father  of 
the  world !  what  moved  thee  thus  to  exalt  a  poor, 
weak  creature  of  earth  so  high,  that  he  stands  in 
light  a  far-ruling  king,  almost  a  God,  for  he  thinks 
thy  thoughts  after  thee  ?  " 

Education  should  be  practical,  it  is  said ;  its  proper 
function  is  to  train  up  youth  into  practical  men ;   and 
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practical  men  are  the  only  useful  men  in  society.  In 
one  sense,  unquestionably  true ;  in  another  sense,  un- 
questionably false.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion. All  knowledge  is  essentially  practical,  calcu- 
lated to  enable  man  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
man's  being  ;  and  all  knowledge  is  worthless,  which 
is  not  made  to  polarize  around  the  central  law  of  his 
being.  In  this  sense  the  proposition  is  unimpeacha^ 
ble,  that  education  should  be  practical.  But  what  is 
meant  hf  practicalness  ;  who  is  the  practical  man  ?  Is 
it  he  who  judges  of  what  may  be  done,  from  what 
has  been  done,'^nd  deems  every  theory  a  chimera, 
every  project  impossible,  for  which  he  does  not  re- 
member a  precedent ;  who  refers  everything  to  the 
maxims  and  usages  of  the  past  1  Such  a  man  may  be 
very  skilful  in  the  traditionary  routine  of  his  particu- 
lar occupation,  industrious  and  devoted  to  it;  may  be 
conversant  with  established  forms  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness ;  know  the  marketable  value  of  most  kinds  of 
property,  and  be  willing  to  accept  such  innovations 
upon  old  customs,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  will 
yield  a  tangible  per  cent.  But  the  idea  of  social  pro- 
gress is  not  in  his  conceptions.  Is  this  the  end  of  prac- 
tical education  1  Is  it  not  a  vast  waste  of  the  resour- 
ces of  society,  to  expend  its  thought  and  treasure  in 
devising  and  maintaining  elaborate  systems,  for  ac- 
complishing only  this  ?  An  end,  too,  that  would 
come  as  certainly,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
without  the  costly  apparatus,  that  is  wasted  upon  it  1 
On  the  contrary,  can  any  system  of  education  be 
truly  practical,  which  has  not  reference  to  man  in  his 
whole  capacity,  obligations,  and  destiny,  as  something 
more  than  a  money-getting  animal ;  which  does  not 
aim  to  draw  out  into  free  activity  the  ^hole  faculties 
of  his  mind  ?  And  is  not  he  the  only  practical  man, 
who  has  formed  himself  under  such  a  system  of  cul- 
ture ;  who  has  taken  in  the  widest  range  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovered  most  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  the  human  mind  ;  who  has  attained  the  clearest  in- 
sight into  the  relations  of  things,  and   established  his 
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principles  of  judgment  and  conduct,  upon  the  "widest 
observation  of  facts,  material  and  spiritual  ?  He  has 
no  dread  of  innovation,  reform,  whether  in  the  appli- 
cations of  labor,  or  the  institutions  of  society ;  be- 
cause he  has  seen  and  knows  that  progress,  improve- 
ment, is  the  constant  obligation  of  man's  being,  individ- 
ually and  socially.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
present,  of  his  own  mind,  or  of  social  institutions ; 
but  looks  forward,  striving  with  patient  hope,  to  a 
gleaming  future,  when  "  that  which  is  perfect  shall 
come,  and  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 
He  is  conscious  that  he  knows  but  the  minutest  portion 
of  the  universe  and  its  laws,  and  is  not  rash  to  pronounce 
anything  impossible,  however  incredible  it  may  appear, 
and  contrary  to  all  former  experience.  •  He  does  not 
attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  possible  or  the  credible; 
much  less  to  limit  them  by  the  actual.  Therefore  new 
discoveries  in  science  and  art,  the  announcement  of 
an  unheard  of  law  of  nature,  a  new  application  of  el- 
emental force,  transcending  all  that  is  known,  he  does 
not  reject  with  contemptuous  skepticism ;  but  hails 
them  as  new  revelations  of  the  inexhaustible  myste- 
ries of  the  universe.  He  has  faith  in  man ;  because 
he  knows  him  by  a  wide  and  profound  study  of  his 
nature,  capacities,  and  destiny;  in  his  strength  as 
well  as  his  weakness,  his  spiritual  grandeur  as  well 
as  his  physical  littleness,  his  infinitude  as  well  as  his 
feebleness ;  because  he  knows  that  his  destiny  is  end- 
less progress  ;  and  that,  though  the  individual,  beset 
by  untoward  environments,  may  falter  and  turn  back, 
and  may  even,  in  self-inflicted  blindness  or  insanity, 
cast  down  and  trample  under  his  feet  his  spiritual 
crown ;  yet  the  race  is  ever  going  forward,  the  period 
ever  drawing  towards  its  consummation,  when  even 
this  time-and-space-enveloped  world,  the  finite  shall 
be  to  every  man  a  symbol  of  the  infinite.  This  man 
the  world  calls  a  philosopher,  a  theorist,  a  visionary, 
a  dreamer ;  and  pronounces  him  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  practical  operations  of  social  life.  Ha.d  not 
Teufelsdroch  a  true  insight  into  things,  when,  desert- 
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ed  and  given  up  by  his  patrons  as  "  a  man  of  genius,'* 
he  said,  "  as  if  the  higher  did  not  presuppose  the  low- 
er; as  if  he,  who  can  fly  into  heaven,  could  not  also 
walk  post,  if  he  were  resolved  on  't ;  "  and  queerly 
enough  concludes,  "  The  world  is  an  old  woman,  and 
mistakes  any  gilt  farthing  for  a  gold  coin ;  whereby 
being  often  cheated,  she  will  thenceforth  trust  nothing 
but  the  common  copper." 

To  the  so  called  practical  man,  whom  for  distinct- 
ness and  brevity  let  me  call  the  practical  man,  the 
golden  age  is  in  the  past.  The  reign  of  Saturn,  if  it 
is  not  placed  in  hoariest  antiquity,  comes  no  nearer 
his  own  era  than  the  times  of  his  father.  He  is  a 
laudator  of  the  old  times,  and  deplores  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  sinpe  he  was  a  boy.  He  is  an 
inveterate  conservative,  and  repudiates  all  innovations 
upon  establishments.  He  walks  backward  through 
the  world,  fixing  his  mournful  gaze  upon  the  vanishing 
glories  of  the  past ;  and,  as  "  the  eyes  of  a  man  are 
not  in  his  hindhead,''  blind  to  the  kindling  splendors 
of  the  future  behind  him,  until,  as  sweeping  by,  they 
too  become  mingled  with  the  past.  "Philosophers, 
we  grant,  are  attached  to  theories ;  but  really  what 
are  called  practical  men  are  the  greatest  theorists  in 
the  world;  the  difference  is,  that  the  philosopher's 
theory  is  a  general  view  derived  from  a  large  induc- 
tion of  authenticated  facts  ;  the  practical  man's  theory 
is  a  partial  view  based  on  the  maxims  of  his  nurse  or 
his  grandmother,  on  some  unmeaning  phrase  of  sound- 
ing words  devised  and  perpetuated  by  faction,  or  at 
best  on  the  induction  of  his  own  narrow  judgment  and 
limited  experience.  The  false  doctrines  of  some  phi- 
losophers have  produced  a  certain  amount  of  mischief; 
but  it  is  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  whole  Atlantic, 
compared  with  the  vast  mass  of  evil  perpetuated  by 
the  legislation  of  those,  who  call  themselves  emphati- 
cally practical  men." 

Man's  knowledge  consists  in  the  truth  of  the  ideas, 
facts,. in  his  mind;  his  power  in  their  number  and  just 
connexion.     Ideas  are  infinite ;  their  relations  various. 
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but  regular.  The  philosopher,  as  contrasted  with  the 
practical  man,  is  by  the  terms  of  the  comparison  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  a  great  number  of  ideas,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  for 
observing  their  relations  and  discrepancies.  The  ob- 
servation of  these  relations,  and  the  application  of 
them  to  the  various  objects  and  business  of  man's  be- 
ing, is  the  end  of  knowledge;  is  knowledge  reduced 
to  practice  ;  practical  knowledge.  Every  idea  in  the 
infinite  chain  of  thought  has  its  appropriate  place,  and 
it  is  important  to  ascertain  its  true  place  and  connex- 
ions. This,  the  more  links  we  have  before  us,  we 
shall  be  more  likely  to  discover.  The  practical  man 
has,  confessedly,  fewer  than  the  philosopher,  and  con- 
sequently will  be  more  liable  to  mistake  the  true 
position  of  each,  and  to  establish  false  connexions  be- 
tween them.  This  is  even  worse  than  absolute  igno- 
rance, for  "  in  order  to  acquire  true  knowledge,  the 
wholly  ignorant  man  has  only  to  learn ;  the  partially 
ignorant  [he  who  has  established  wrong  connexions] 
has  both  to  unlearn  and  to  learn,  and  to  unlearn  is  the 
most  difficult  task  that  can  be  imposed  on  the  human 
mind." 

There  is  still  another  difference,  which  has  been 
glanced  at.  The  philosopher  "  stands  in  the  middle, 
looking  before  and  after."  The  practical  man,  too, 
stands  in  the  middle,  but  he  looks  only  one  way.  His 
maxims  are  drawn  from  the  past,  or  at  the  widest 
from  the  narrow  segment  immediately  before  him.  To 
him  ^'  the  thing  that  has  been  will  be,  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  them  in  vain.  He  cannot  see  them, 
for  his  eyes  are  turned  in  an  opposite  direction.  To 
the  philosopher  whatever  there  is  of  darkness  is  be- 
hind his  path;  and  that  is  illuminated  by  the  advanc- 
ing and  increasing  brightness  of  the  glowing  future. 
To  the  practical  man,  the  darkness  is  before  his  path ; 
what  light  he  has  decreasing  as  the  past  recedes  and 
is  lost  in  the  shoreless  inane. 

In  proportion  to  the  paucity  of  ideas  will   be  the 
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tenacity  with  which  they  are  maintained.  Be  it  sup- 
posed, for  illustration,  that  an  individual  has  two 
ideas.  We  must  needs  allow  him  two,  for  no  man  can 
act  with  only  one',  any  better  than  he  can  walk  on 
one  leg;  nay,  not  so  well, for  he  cannot  even  hop  upon 
it.  The  whole  strength  of  his  conviction  will  be  concen- 
trated upon  these  two,  simply  because  they  are  his 
whole  stock.  By  the  laws  of  the  mind,  order,  arrange- 
ment, must  exist  among  its  thoughts ;  if  the  associa- 
tion is  not  natural,  the  mind  will  force  it ;  for  here, 
as  everywhere,  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law.''  If  the 
two  ideas  are  both  true,  it  may  be  well.  But  if  they 
be  both  false;  or  if  one  be  true,  and  the  other  false  ; 
or  if,  both  being  true,  they  are  widely  separated,  and 
have  no  natural  connexion,  except  through  a  chain  of 
intermediate  ideas  ;  or  even,  both  being  true  and  con- 
tiguous, if  they  are  brought  together  in  erroneous  jux- 
taposition ;  the  practical  results  of  their  combination 
must  be  mischievous.  But  he  can  have  no  doubt  of 
his  ideas,  or  inferences ;  for  they  stand  alone  in  his 
intellectual  firmament,  where  there  is  nothing  else  to 
disturb  the  entireness  and  intensity  of  his  faith.  He 
will  deem  he  has  a  clear  view  of  the  universe,  because 
his  two  ideas  are  all  of  the  universe  which  is  visible 
to  him.  Hence  he  is  intolerant  of  opinions  opposed 
to  his  own,  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  what  fills  his 
mind  with  so  clear  a  conviction,  should  not  produce 
the  same  in  that  of  others  ;  that  even  in  a  mind  no 
better  furnished  than  his  own,  occupied  by  the  same 
two  ideas,  the  ideas  may  have  a  different  arrangement 
and  relation  ;  nor  that  the  same  evidence  may  produce 
a  quite  different  effect  upon  different  minds,  according 
to  the  medium  through  which  it  is  presented,  and  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  objects  with  which  it  may 
be  composed. 

They  were  the  practical  men,  who  persecuted  Jesus, 
because  he  taught  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father, 
and  rebuked  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  tradi- 
tionary faith  resting  upon  ^*  our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  mountain."     They  were  the  practical  men  of  their 
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age,  who  plunged  Galileo  in  a  dungeon,  for  demon- 
strating a  system  of  the  universe,  opposed  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  age,  and  which  contravened  the 
canons  of  the  Church.  They  are  the  practical  men, 
who,  in  all  ages,  have  stoned  the  prophets,  established 
inquisitions,  punished  heresy  as  crime,  enacted  penal 
statutes  against  opinion,  extended  legislation  over  the 
whole  business  of  society,  into  even  man's  bosom, 
making  his  tastes,  habits,  private  responsibilities,  sub- 
jects of  statute  enactments. 

The  practical  man  has  no  faith  in  roan;  little  in  in- 
dividual men,  excepting  himself  and  his  sect ;  because 
he  is  ignorant  of  human  nature,  or  his  partial  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  his  individual  nature,  or  the 
limited  social  sphere  in  which  he  moves.  Hei>ce  he 
deems  the  notion  of  man's  indefinite  progress  a  chi- 
mera. Man,  according  to  his  theory,  is  a  thing  to  be 
governed,  and  the  great  social  problem  is  to  ascertain 
how  little  of  free  agency  he  may  be  safely  entrusted 
with.  His  only  idea  of  man  free,  without  statute  law, 
is  that  of  a  ferocious,  rabid  beast,  left  without  re- 
straint to  glut  his  appetite  for  carnage.  The  possi- 
bility of  individual  self-government  is  not  dreamed  of 
in  his  philosophy.  In  all  states  he  is  the  High  Church 
and  Tory  partisan,  and  dreads  innovation  more  than 
the  continuance  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  Whatever 
his  professed  creed  may  be,  he  practically  believes  and 
acts  upon  the  theological  paradox  of  total  depravity, 
that  men  are  born  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God, 
prone  to  evil  and  that  continually ;  because  he  knows 
something  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  deems  that 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Man  has  no  absolute 
rights ;  none  independent  of  society ;  none,  which  he 
may  not  be  required  to  surrender  to  "  that  incarnation 
of  despotism,  that  most  unintelligible  of  all  abstrac- 
tions," the  public  good.  Is  it  the  just  and  highest  func- 
tion of  education,  as  the  handmaid  of  free  institutions, 
as  conferring  the  power  of  self-government,  to  produce 
only  such  results  as  these ;  to  convert  men  into  social 
machines  ? 
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Be  educatian  practical ;  and  the  more  practical  any 
system  is,  the  more  perfect  it  is.  This  it  can  never 
be,  unless  it  has  reference  to  man  in  his  whole  nature 
and  destiny ;  unless  it  aims  at  something  higher  than 
to  fit  men  for  the  routine  of  petty  occupations,  for  the 
handicrafts  and  mechanical  business  of  society ;  un- 
less it  contemplates  for  man  a  nobler  destiny  than  that 
so  strikingly  depicted  by  a  living  American  writer. 
^'  Man  thus  metamorphosed,  is  a  thing,  many  things. 
The  planter  is  a  man  sent  into  the  fields  to  gather 
food,  and  is  seldom  cheered  with  the  idea  of  the 
true  dignity  of  his  mission.  He  sees  his  bushel 
and  his  cart,  and  sinks  into  a  farmer,  instead  of  man 
on  a  farm.  The  tradesman  scarce  gives  an  ideal  value 
to  his  work,  but  is  ridden  by  the  routine  of  his  craft, 
and  his  soul  is  subject  to  dollars.  The  priest  becomes 
a  form  ;  the  attorney  a  statute  book ;  the  mechanic  a 
machine ;  the  sailor  a  rope  of  a  ship.'' 

Considering  education  more  directly  with  reference 
to  popular  institutions,  at  the  first  view  a  remarkable 
anomaly  is  presented.  Our  nation  professes  to  rely 
for  its  permanence  upon  the  general  understanding, 
by  the  people,  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  freedom.  Yet  here  there  is  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  in  any  system  of  education  practised  among 
us,  any  direct  provision  for  teaching  the  elementary 
principles  of  freedom.  Wiser  than  we  are  the  abso- 
lutisms of  the  old  world,  who  are  careful,  along  with 
the  manuals  of  philosophy  and  science,  to  send  into 
their  schools  catechisms  of  political  duty,  inculcating 
political  subjection.  They,  as  well  as  we,  rely  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  But  where  shall  we 
find,  in  our  institutions  for  education,  the  text  book 
of  man's  natural  rights,  or  scarcely  even  a  recognition 
of  them  ?  In  our  Colleges  and  Universities  1  Nay, 
they  are  wedded  to  ancient  routine,  occupied  in  teach- 
ing "  dead  vocables,"  and  systems  of  philosophy,  that 
have  become  obsolete.  Social  progress  has  swept 
by  them,  and  left  them  back  in  the  dark  ages.     Not 
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from  them  comes  the  guiding  light,  and  the  helpful 
&nn. 

In  the  popular  literature  ?  The  popular  literature 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  aristocrat ;  and,  excepting 
some  sounding  generalities  concerning  popular  sove- 
reignty, and  the  majesty  of  the  people  (not,  however, 
perceiving  man  as  an  individual)  uttered  in  deference 
to  certain  antiquated  constitutional  abstractions  of 
liberty  and  equal  rights  ;  it  has  hardly  a  conception  of 
man,  except  as  a  mass.  There  are  exceptions ;  but 
these  scarcely  come  into  the  category  of  popular  lite- 
rature. Few  are  the  bards,  nor  highly  praised,  who 
strike  the  lyre  for  simple,  unranked  man ;  and  he  is 
deemed  but  little  better  than  a  fanatic,  a  "  rabid  radi- 
cal,'* who  would  pluck  the  veil  of  abstraction  from 
acknowledged  first  truths,  and  make  them  practical 
and  universal. 

Shall  we  go  down  among  the  elements ;  to  the  dust- 
begrimmed,  wayside  temples  of  popular  education  ? 
There,  out  of  doors  and  the  eye  of  the  birch-scep- 
tred monarchs  of  those  dingy  halls  of  science,  there 
is  abundance  of  practical  teaching  on  the  subject. 
But  within,  alas,  the  Peter  Parleys  and  Robin  Carvers, 
with  their  nutshell  compendiums  of  science,  and  royal 
roads  to  knowledge,  monopolize  all  space,  and  gibber, 
to  little  purpose,  about  beasts,  and  fishes,  and  birds, 
and  other  miscellaneous  elements. 

Or  shall  we  seek  the  development  of  our  theory  of 
equal  rights,  where  indeed,  if  anywhere,  it  should  be 
found,  in  the  commentaries  of  the  practical  men,  writ- 
ten out  in  the  statute  book  ?  Worse  and  worse.  The 
practical  men  have  acted  on  a  theory  of  their  own, 
through  which  our  grand  national  theory,  scarce  with 
faintest  glimmerings,  is  visible.  They  recognise  man 
only  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  in  the  individual ;  as  a 
many-headed  subject  of  statute  regulation ;  or  as  a  sort 
of  complex  machine,  not  finished,  of  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  legislator  to  apply  certain  needful 
wheels  and  gauges,  checks  and  balances.  Natural 
rights  are  here  metamorphosed  into  corporation  char- 
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ters;  universal  rights  are  superseded  by  grants  of 
exclusive  privileges;  statute  prosecutions  for  the  ex- 
pression of  unpopular  opinion,  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  individual  right  of  thought  and  speech ;  property 
becomes  of  more  worth  than  man ;  and  instead  of  gen* 
eral  laws,  extending  over  every  one  equal  protection, 
thus  give  a  special  legislation.  Not  there  shall  we 
find  our  text  book,  or  an  authentic  commentary  there* 
on. 

If  we  seek  for  the  illustrations  of  our  fundamental 
principles  in  their  results  upon  the  general  character 
and  spirit  of  society,  shall  we  find  there  the  theory  of 
natural  rights  planted  and  flourishing  in  the  strong 
foundations  of  public  opinion  ?  Nay,  here  least  of  all. 
Here,  too,  individual  man  is  scarcely  known,  and  only 
as  an  undistinguishable  element  of  a  mass.  He  does 
not  stand  out  prominently  as  a  separate  integral  exist- 
ence; but,  from  being  a  unit,  has  almost  vanished 
into  an  infinitesimal  fraction.  Public  opinion,  or  gi- 
gantic associations  usurping  its  attributes,  are  swal- 
lowing up  the  individual  in  their  huge  vortices.  All 
the  force  there  is  in  man  is  in  his  social  accidents  and 
connexions  ;  he  is  not  strong  by  himself,  but  only  by 
his  party.  Society  has  become  a  machine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machines.  Moral  force  is  losing  its  power, 
and  giving  place  to  mechanism.  By  societies  of  every 
type  and  object,  by  party  mechanism,  by  statutes, 
which,  never  more  than  one  form  of  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  are  now  only  results  of  social  and 
party  mechanisms  ;  the  individual  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming nothing,  of  sinking  into  oblivion,  and  leaving 
time  and  space  to  that  aggregate  irresponsibility,  the 
public.  And  more ;  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 
power  of  independent  volition,  of  forsaking  a  vice, 
or  practising  a  virtue,  without  putting  himself  into  the 
leading-strings  of  association.  Associations  assume 
and  control  his  personal  responsibilities,  until  it  will 
be  happy  for  him  if  he  do  not  cease  to  be  conscious 
that  he  has  any.  We  shall,  therefore,  seek  in  vain  in 
society  for  the  illustrations  which  we  are  in  search  of; 
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but  we  shall  discoTer  something  of  the  modes^'^bj 
which  the  same  control  under  a  free  government,  maj 
be  exerted  over  individual  opinion  and  action,  that  is 
exerted  over  them  by  despotisms  and  hierarchies.'* 

But  man  was  not  made  to  be  a  machine,  a  fraction ; 
to  lose  his  separate  existence,  and  be  incorporated  in 
a  mass  ;  nor  to  suffer  his  free  volitions  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  his  social  sympathies.  It  is  the  mission 
of  education  to  rescue  him  from  this  individual  anni- 
hilation ;  to  develope  the  great  central  law  and  attri- 
bute of  his  being ;  that  man,  each  man  by  himself,  in 
reference  to  all  other  men,  is  essentially  and  inalien- 
ably  free,  and  the  brother  and  equal  of  every  man. 
This  great  first  truth  must  be  roused  from  its  almost 
dead  sleep  in  constitutions  and  popular  declamation, 
and  brought  out  again,  with  new  annunciations,  into 
the  high-ways  and  bye-ways  of  society  ;  into  the  hum- 
ble road-side  schoolhouse,  and  into  the  halls  where 
high  science  has  her  throne.  Instead  of  being  a 
parchment  formula,  let  it  be  made  a  living,  all-pervad- 
ing energy;  presiding  in  the  assemblies  of  legisla- 
tion; and  giving  an  irresistible,  but  tranquil  and 
legitimate  power  to  public  opinion.  From  this  central 
principle  let  all  social  doctrines  radiate  ;  by  this  pri- 
mary law  be  all  social  maxims  and  usages  tried.  It 
will  then  be  perceived  that  society,  or  government, 
as  embodying  and  representing  the  material  force  of 
society,  is  but  the  creature  of  man's  individual  free- 
dom, and  not  the  controller.  In  its  ultimate  analysis, 
society  is  an  association  for  mutual  protection ;  the 
security  of  each  individual  in  the  possession  and  ex- 
ercise of  his  natural,  absolute  rights.  Within  the 
limits  of  those  rights,  society  has  no  authority  of  gov- 
ernment over  him ;  and  if  she  exercise  any,  she  is 
guilty  of  tyranny ;  the  laws,  she  enacts  to  limit  or 
restrain  them,  are  repugnant  to  the  higher  law  of  man's 
nature,  and  of  no  validity.  This  freedom,  these  rights, 
are  a  wall  of  sanctity  around  each  individual,  which 
society  should  not  dare  to  scale,  which  cannot  be 
broken  over  without  unspeakable  injury  to  society  itself. 
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On  the  recognition  of  these  principles,  the  stability, 
even  the  existence,  of  free  communities  depend.  I 
can  form  no  conception  of  a  freedom  in  society,  of 
"which  the  freedom  of  individual  man  is  not  the  pri- 
mary element ;  of  man  as  man,  with  rights  not  derived 
from  society,  prior  to  society,  beyond  the  control  of 
all  other  men,  beyond  the  reach  of  government,  laws,  or 
public  opinion.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  validity 
of  these  rights,  that  the  individual  may  and  does 
abuse  them.  The  power  to  abuse  them  is  a  necessary 
element  of  liberty.  "  God  leaves  man  in  his  freedom, 
and  does  not  control  it,  though  man,  in  abusing  it, 
brings  damnation  to  his  soul.''  The  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  freedom  can  never  work  harm  to  others,  or  to 
society.  There  can  be  no  collision  between  the  clear 
rights  of  one  individual,  and  those  of  another,  any 
more  than  in  the  use  of  the  all-pervading  elements ; 
for  the  rights  are  identical  and  universal.  ^^  So  long  as 
one  does  not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others,  nor 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  full  and  free  exer- 
cise, society  has  no  authority  to  interfere  with  his 
course." 

These  principles  are  in  the  highest  degree  practi- 
cal ;  for  in  man's  freedom  lies  his  power  of  full  and  per- 
fect development.  They  should  be  made  the  starting- 
point,  and  fixed  as  landmarks  along  the  whole  course 
of  practical  education.  They  should  cheer  the  school- 
boy's wearisome  discipline  with  hope  and  confidence. 
To  man  they  should  be  a  universal  presence,  filling  him 
with  the  fulness  of  strength,  courage,  and  indomita- 
ble energy  for  all  the  ^^  sublime  possibilities  "  of  his 
being. 
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Abt.  XL  —  No  Eeeor  can  be  useful  ;  no  Truth  can  bb 

INJUEIOUS.      A    DlSCOUESE,   BY   THE    EdITOE* 

I  HAVE  not  taken  my  text  from  the  Bible.  The  practice 
of  taking  a  passage  of  Scripture  for  a  text,  when  one  is 
about  to  give  a  discourse,  is  not  always  convenient,  and 
seldom  answers  any  very  good  purpose.  Every  dis- 
course should  be  upon  some  one  subject,  designed  to 
teach  some  one  truth,  to  correct  some  error,  to  inculcate 
some  useful  lesson,  or  to  bring  home  to  the  conscience 
some  one  duty.  This  subject,  this  truth,  this  error, 
this  lesson,  or  this  duty  should  always  be  distinctly 
stated,  and  clearly  set  forth ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it 
matters  little  whether  it  be  by  means  of  a  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  by  a  passage  from 
some  other  book,  or  without  either. 

Sermons  are  in  general  quite  too  formal,  quite  too 
dull,  and  quite  too  destitute  of  far-reaching  and  quick- 
ening thought.  ^^  Dull  as  a  sermon,'^  is  a  common 
saying,  and  will  be  till  sermonizers  break  loose  from 
their  fetters,  and  become  able  to  speak  out,  in  free  and 
natural  language,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  as  they 
rise  fresh  and  living  to  their  own  minds  and  hearts. 
But  they  will  hardly  do  this  till  their  congregations 
become  able  to  receive  strong  and  living  thought  in 
free  and  natural  language ;  not  till  the  people  come  to 
understand  what  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  preach- 
ing. Preachers  who  comprehend  their  mission  do  not 
preach  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  sermon,  they  do 
not  prepare  a  discourse  for  the  sake  of  preparing  a 
discourse  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  are  languid,  uninterest- 
ing, and  unprofitable.  No  man  can  speak  well,  or 
with  interest,  unless  he  speak  because  he  hath  some- 
thing he  wishes  to  say.  If  he  have  no  topic  on  which 
he  has  thoughts  struggling  for  utterance,  if  he  have 
no  great  truth  he  is  anxious  to  bring  out,  if  he  see  no 
error  in  faith  or  in  practice  that  he  burns  to  correct,  no 
lesson  that  he  feels  himself  commanded  to  unfold,  no 
duty  that  he  dare  not  refrain  from  enforcing,  in  vain 
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will  he  attempt  to  speak;  in  vain  will  he  select  his 
words,  round  his  periods,  and  polish  his  sentences;  his 
words  will  be  cold,  and  his  discourse  will  make  as  lit- 
tle impression  on  his  hearers  as  oil  in  running  over  pol- 
ished marble. 

To  be  eloquent  one  must  be  in  earnest ;  to  speak 
with  power  one  must  speak  on  a  subject  which  presses 
heavy  on  his  heart,  must  speak  out  of  a  full  mind, 
from  a  soul  laboring  with  great  thoughts,  lofty  aims, 
and  firm  resolves.  He  must  speak  himself,  throw  out 
his  very  soul,  and  breath  his  very  being  into  the  souls 
of  those  he  addresses.  The  pulpit,  with  us,  except  in 
rare  cases,  does  not  allow  a  man  to  do  this  It 
studies  to  be  decorous,  and  is  afraid  of  uttering  a  loud 
and  stirring  voice,  lest  it  oflfend  good  breeding  and  sin 
against  correct  taste.  It  is  too  calm,  too  polished, 
too  genteel,  to  be  efficient.  It  wants  energy,  freedom, 
earnestness.  Men  do  not  speak  from  it  in  the  tone  of 
settled  conviction,  and  solemn  earnestness. 

To  contribute  my  share  towards  correcting  the  evil, 
I  break  myself  from  the  hamper  of  a  text;  I  abandon 
the  usual  pulpit  style ;  and,  when  I  please,  stray  beyond 
the  usual  range  of  pulpit  topics.  I  wish  to  see  united 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  the  eloquence  which 
has  hitherto  been  called  forensic,  and  that  which  has 
been  accounted  appropriate  only  to  the  popular  assem- 
bly. I  want  the  pulpit  to  send  forth  a  voice  that 
shall  instruct,  warn,  rebuke,  kindle,  inspire  men  on  all 
subjects  which  can  concern  them  as  human  beings,  as 
social,  moral,  religious  beings.  In  my  judgment  the 
time  has  passed  by,  when  the  pulpit  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  describe  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  compel  the  sinner  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  arguments,  drawn  only  from  the  wailing  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  damned. 

Men's  minds  have  in  these  days  been  somewhat  ex- 
panded. They  run  over  more  topics ;  they  think  and 
reason  and  speak  on  more  subjects  than  they  once  did. 
They  have  read  beyond  the  Shorter  and  even  the  Longer 
Catechism,  and  cannot  be  made  to  confine  their  faith 
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within  the  circle  of  the  Saybrook  Platform,  the  West- 
minster Confession,  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  New 
interests  have  come  up,  a  new  class  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  has  come  up,  undreamed  of  in  former  days, 
and  these  new  interests,  new  thoughts,  and  feelings 
must  be  addressed  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  pulpit  will 
be  supplanted  by  the  lecture  room. 

I  make  not  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
suring others,^  but  in  justification  of  myself,  of  my  de- 
partures hitherto  in  many  instances  from  the  ordinary 
style  of  sermonizing,  of  still  greater  departures  which 
I  may  make  hereafter.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  con- 
fining religion  to  one  little  corner  of  human  affairs 
and  concerns,  nor  in  restricting  its  ministers  to  a  cer- 
tain prescribed  range  of  topics.  I  would  spread  re- 
ligion over  every  thing ;  and  I  claim  the  right  to  bring 
to  this  desk,  and  to  utter  without  reserve,  my  honest 
opinions  on  all  topics  with  which  I  have  any  acquaint- 
ance, and  with  which  I  deem  it  useful  for  those  to 
whom  I  speak  to  be  acquainted.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  as  stepping  beyond  my  bounds  when  I  speak 
of  art,  of  science,  of  industry,  of  politics,  of  political 
or  domestic  economy.  Man's  whole  nature,  and  all 
his  relations,  duties,  and  interests  are  before  me,  and 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus,  I  hold  I  have  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss any  or  all  of  them ;  and  I  shall  do  it  in  my  own 
way  and  time,  and  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  reniark,  **  that  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
the  pulpit.'^  Is  it  a  subject  which  concerns  Human- 
ity in  any  of  her  multifarious  relations  1  If  so,  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  pulpit. 

And  now  I  have  alluded  to  this  subject,  I  have 
another  word  to  say.  Everybody  knows  there  is  a 
sort  of  pulpit  twang,  and  a  pulpit  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  pulpit  phraseology,  which  many  deem  it 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  clergyman  to  observe. 
Who  does  not  know  that  clergymen  do  not  usually 
speak  in  the  same  style  and  manner,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage and  tone,  that  a  man  does  who  rises  to  address 
an  assembly  on  some  public  occasion,  for  the  purpose 
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of  eflFecting  some  immediate  object  1  Now,  I  know 
that  in  a  community  like  this,  where  a  particular 
taste  in  this  respect  is  formed,  a  free,  natural,  earnest 
manner  will  be  censured.  Sometimes  it  will  be  said 
the  speaker,  if  he  use  strong  language,  is  coarse  ;  if  he 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  as  they  rise,  that  he 
wants  reverence,  that  he  is  not  becoming  in  his  ex- 
pressions. 

To  all  this,  I  have  but  a  single  remark ;  that  is,  let 
no  one  speak  unless  he  have  something  to  say,  and 
then  let  him  speak  as  he  best  can  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  he  speaks.  Let  him  speak  right  on,  with 
an  entire  forgetfulness  of  everything  but  his  subject ; 
let  him  not  think  whether  his  language  be  coarse  or 
refined,  reverent  or  irreverent,  and  if  possible  leave 
his  hearers  no  spare  time  or  attention  to  criticise  him. 
No  man  who  comes  before  an  audience  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, especially  if  he  come  forward  as  the  champion 
of  Reform,  but  will  seem  to  many  coarse,  homely,  and 
irreverent,  in  his  modes  of  expression  ;  but  will  per- 
haps offend  a  fastidious  taste  as  well  as  perturb  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  be 
considered,  I  proceed  to  my  subject,  and  that  subject  is 
one  which  follows  closely  in  the  train  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  and  is  involved  in  the  remark  with  which 
I  commenced,  "  No  error  can  be  useful,  no  truth  can  be 
injurious."  People  do  not  generally  believe  this.  When, 
some  years  ago,  my  mind  was  affected  with  certain 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  religion,  I  frequently  per- 
mitted those  doubts  to  escape  me  in  my  preaching. 
This  was  perceived,  and  a  number  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  denomination  with  which  I  was  then  connected, 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  mine,  reproved  me  with 
considerable  severity,  —  not  for  entertaining  doubts, 
but  for  expressing  them.  Religion,  they  said,  might 
indeed  be  a  mere  illusion,  but  then  it  was  a  salutary 
illusion,  one  without  which  society  could  not  subsist ; 
and   therefore,   whatever   my  belief  respecting   it,  I 
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ought,  as  a  friend  to  mankind,  to  do  my  best  to  up- 
hold it.  More  are  ready  to  say  the  same  thing  than 
we  commonly  imagine. 

This  same  belief  in  the  utility  of  error  and  the  dan- 
ger of  truth,  is  manifested  by  a  very  common  re- 
mark :  "  That  is  indeed  true,  but  the  people  cannot  bear 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  prudent  in  telling  even  the 
truth.  Too  much  light  is  hurtful  to  weak  eyes.''  So 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  too  much  truth  is  hurtful  to 
weak  minds.  Throughout  society  there  is  a  feeling 
that  some  truths  ought  not  to  be  told,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  many  errors  which  it  will 
not  do  to  expose,  many  salutary  fictions  or  illusions, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  for  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society. 

Now  it  is  against  this  distrust  of  truth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  belief  in  the  salutary  tendency  of  cer- 
tain errors,  on  the  other,  that  I  enter  a  solemn  pro- 
test. It  is  extremely  embarrassing,  extremely  trouble- 
some to  the  preacher.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide 
how  much  truth  we  may  safely  tell,  and  how  much 
error  it  is  salutary  to  maintain.  The  matter  becomes 
quite  complicated,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
may  have  in  that  sermon,  for  instance,  told  a  truth 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  told,  and  in  that  other 
discourse,  exposed  an  error,  which  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  society  he  should  have  sustained.  It  sim- 
plifies the  matter  exceedingly,  if  you  allow  me  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  and  ask  me  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  have  comparatively  an  easy  task  if  I  have 
only  to  ask.  What  is  true  1  And  when  I  have  told 
faithfully  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  my  conscience  will 
be  at  peace.  And  if  we  may  say,  no  truth  can  be 
hurtful,  then  we  need  inquire  only,  what  is  true,  and 
leave  the  question  of  its  utility  or  inutility  alone. 

I  know  not  a  more  monstrous  proposition  than  this, 
which  some  men  entertain,  that  error  is  sometimes 
salutary,  that  there  are  some  errors  which  it  is  wrong 
to  expose.  To  say  that  error  is  or  can  be  in  any  case 
beneficial,  is  to  say  that  God  has  so  constituted  things 
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that  the  truth  will  not  do  to  be  told.  That  is,  he  has 
made  things  so  imperfect,  that  they  can  move  on  har- 
moniously only  by  moving  in  opposition  to  his  design; 
that  man's  nature  is  such,  that  he  must  falsify  it,  be- 
fore he  can  receive  the  good  he  stands  in  need  of. 
This  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  give  the 
eye,  which  is  made  for  light,  darkness,  and  the  ear, 
in  order  that  we  may  hear,  not  sound,  but  silence  the 
most  perfect. 

But  the  notion,  monstrous  as  it  is,  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. Most  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  adopted  it, 
and  used  avowedly,  —  at  least  some  of  them, —  false- 
hood as  a  medicine.  And  Eusebius  himself,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Church,  and  who  is  almost  our  only  author- 
ity for  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  tells  us,  that  he  has  not  been  careful 
always  to  relate  the  whole  truth,  but  such  events  as 
would  most  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Church.  The 
priesthood  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  acted  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  necessary  to  deceive  the  people,  or 
to  suffer  the  people  to  be  deceived  for  their  own  good. 
And  not  the  priesthood  only,  but  legislators,  states- 
men, and  rulers..  The  world,  up  to  this  day,  has 
been  governed  mainly  by  means  of  fraud,  of  decep- 
tion, craft,  by  suffering  the  people  to  be  deluded,  and 
by  hindering  them  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
truth. 

And  why  has  this  been  so  ?  And  why  have  the 
people  submitted  to  it  ?  Why  has  it  been  so  ?  Sim- 
ply because  in  all  ages  and  countries  one  portion  of 
mankind  has  found  its  own  interest  in  gulling  and 
deceiving  the  other.  Go  among  your  North  American 
savages,  and  almost  the  first  thing  you  meet  is  the 
juggler,  a  sort  of  priest,  professing  to  have  a  superior 
light,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  invisible,  and 
to  be  able  to  perform  various  miracles.  He  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  belief  in  his  powers,  a  most 
necessary  personage ;  he  must  be  present  on  all  sol- 
emn occasions ;  at  birth  and  at  death,  in  sickness  or 
in  grief;  he  must  give  his  counsel  to  the  tribe,  and 
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may  create  war  or  peace  almost  at  his  pleasure.  Now 
this  juggler  fares  well.  Every  hunter  has  a  portion  of 
game,  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  beaver  skin  to  pre- 
sent him,  and  every  woman,  who  consults  him  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  lover,  husband,  or  child,  is  ready  to 
plant  or  harvest  his  corn.  He  is  spared  the  necessary 
labor  for  his  support.  He  has  not  to  share  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  chase  nor  to  brave  the  dangers  of  war, 
unless  he  choose.  Now,  will  this  juggler  be  willing  to 
tell  the  people  the  truth,  that  he  is  in  fact  nothing  but 
a  cheat,  and  that  he  is  merely  gulling  them  1  By  no 
means.  On  some  topics  he  may  speak  the  truth,  but 
when  it  comes  to  his  own  case  he  will  take  care  to  have 
it  believed  by  the  people  that  they  cannot  subsist  with- 
out jugglers. 

These  jugglers,  which  we  meet  among  savages,  be- 
come, in  proportion  as  the  race  advances  from  the 
savage  state,  sacerdotal  corporators  or  priests,  as 
the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  Magi  among  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  Levites  among  the  Jews,  the 
Druids  among  the  Celts,  the  Bonzes  in  China,  and  the 
Bramins  in  India.  In  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exception  of  Greece  and  Arabia,  sacerdotal 
castes  or  corporations  were  instituted.  They  were 
hereditary.  They  governed  the  people.  Nothing  in 
public  or  in  private  life  could  be  undertaken  without 
their  permission  and  advice.  Some  idea  you  may 
form  of  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  variety  of 
their  duties,  by  studying  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books 
of  Moses.  The  Levitical  priesthood,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  was  less  burdensome,  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  nation ;  but  if  you  will  examine  its  regulations, 
ascertain  the  cities  which  they  possessed,  the  tithes 
which  were  their  due,  and  the  various  perquisites  of 
their  oflSce,  you  will  find  that  they  claimed  by  right 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  of 
the  land.  In  point  of  fact,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews  were  bound  to 
labor  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  priesthood.  I 
do  not  believe  the  law  was  ever  complied  with  5  but 
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the  priests  took  good  care  to  have  it  spread  over 
everything.  The  people  became  weary  of  the  burden, 
and  sighed  for  a  king,  who  should  protect  them  from 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  priesthood. 

The  Egyptian  priests  received  one  third  of  the 
whole  income  of  Egypt,  and  owned  one  third  of  its 
soil.  The  Bramins  enjoy  like  advantages.  Similar 
advantages  were  possessed  by  the  Celtic  and  Scandi- 
navian priests. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  These  corporations  im- 
posed penances,  often  of  the  most  painful  kind,  en- 
joined rites  and  duties  of  the  most  absurd,  cruel,  or 
licentious  character.  In  Babylon  they  made  it  the 
duty  of  every  woman  to  prostitute  her  person  at  a 
certain  religious  festival.  Crimes  too  horrible  to  be 
mentioned,  and  which  you  will  find  darkly  hinted  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
were  commanded  and  made  religious  duties  by  these 
priesthoods.  Human  sacrifices  were  ordinary  affairs. 
Mutilations  of  the  body,  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, of  all  that  is  holy  in  man,  of  all  that  is  chaste 
in  woman,  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  favor 
of  the  gods. 

To  suppose  that  these  corporations,  these  priests, 
who  were  in  many  respects  really  well  instructed,  be- 
lieved this  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
were  to  be  charitable  to  a  fault.  The  priests  knew 
what  they  were  about.  The  people,  however,  were 
ignorant,  and  the  priests  labored  with  all  their  might 
to  keep  them  ignorant.  The  Bramins  poured  boiling 
oil  down  the  throat  of  any  one  not  a  Bramin,  who 
dared  look  into  one  of  their  sacred  books ;  the  Dru- 
ids, the  priests  of  Egypt,  of  Ethiopia,  and  Judea  were 
not  less  careful  to  preserve  their  secrets,  and  not  less 
severe  against  those  who  should  pry  into  or  divulge 
their  mysteries.  What  has  been  in  these  days  al- 
leged against  an  institution  which  still  exists  among 
us,  was  true  of  the  ancient  priests ;  and  the  man  who 
should  disclose  what  he  learned  in  the  temples  to  the 
uninitiated,  would  have  had  infiiicted  upon  him  all,  and 
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more  too,  than  is  implied  in  the  horrid  oaths  which 
some  say  are  taken  by  Free  Masons. 

You  readily  perceive  by  this,  that  these  ancient 
priests  did  not  teach  the  people  truth;  they  did  not 
seek  to  enlighten  them.  They  went  on  the  principle, 
that  truth  is  dangerous,  and  error  useful.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  truth  was  dangerous  to  them.  Had  the 
truth  been  told,  had  their  real  character  been  known, 
the  people  would  have  despised  them,  rebelled  against 
them,  and  delivered  themselves  from  their  bondage. 
This  was  what  the  priests  feared,  and  this  was  why 
they  locked  up  all  knowledge  from  the  people. 

But  why  did  the  people  submit  to  the  oppression 
of  the  priesthood?  Did  they  not  know  that  they 
suffered  ?  Yes,  they  knew  that  they  suffered ;  they 
could  not  but  see  the  immense  distance  between  them- 
selves and  the  priests ;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  priests  were  the  educators  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  formed  thp  conscience  of  the  people. 
They  told  the  people  and  made  the  people  believe, 
that  what  they  suffered  was  requisite  for  their  salva- 
tion ;  they  made  the  chaste  matron,  or  the  modest 
virgin  believe,  that  the  prostitution  enjoined  was  com- 
manded by  the  gods.  If  the  people  complained  of 
the  distinctions  which  existed  in  society,  they  were 
immediately  quieted  by  being  assured  the  gods  willed 
those  distinctions.  Were  the  unnumbered  many  toil- 
ing from  morning  till  night  for  a  few,  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  a  few,  they  were  kept  quiet,  because 
the  priest  had  made  them  believe  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  so.  The  priests  corrupted  the  people  in  order  to 
control  them  or  to  use  them.  In  this  case  you  can 
clearly  perceive  why  the  notion  should  be  entertained, 
that  error  is  sometimes  beneficial,  and  that  truth  is 
hurtful.  Error  always  is  needed  by  those  who  have 
unjust  aims,  and  truth  is  dangerous  to  men  of  evil 
intentions  or  evil  deeds.  Men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 

Suppose  some  one  had  gone  into  Egypt  or  Judea, 
and  begun  to  teach  the  people  that  they  received  no 
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benefit  from  the  corporations  they  were  supporting, 
that  they  supported  them  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporators,  and  should  say  to  them,  "  Abandon  these 
sacerdotal  corporations  to  themselves;  the  gods  do 
not  require  you  to  yield  up  your  judgments  to  their  di- 
rection, and  your  bodies  to  be  used  for  their  profit  or 
pleasure,"  what  think  ye  the  priests  would  have 
done  ?  Why,  they  would  have  crucified  him  as  they 
did  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  on  what  pretence  1  On 
the  pretence  that  he  was  stirring  up  sedition,  and  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  order  of  society ;  that  is,  in 
plain  English,  because  he  was  destroying  the  craft  by 
which  the  priests  obtained  their  livelihood,  their 
wealth,  and  consideration. 

Be  assured,  my  hearers,  that  no  man  is  ever  afraid 
of  the  truth  unless  he  is  conscious  of  being  one  whom 
the  truth  would  indict ;  unless  he  has  some  interest 
which  he  feels  he  can  maintain  only  by  turning  away 
men's  eyes  from  beholding  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  governments.  Governments  have  usually 
formed  to  themselves  an  interest  diverse  from  that  of 
the  go.verned,  and  consequently  are  obliged  to  make 
use  of  fraud  and  deception  to  promote  it.  There  is 
not  a  government  in  Europe,  that  could  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  one  half  of  the  truth  respecting  it  were 
known  to  the  people.  Governments  have  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  this,  and  therefore  take  good  care 
to  keep  the  truth  concealed.  They  appoint  all  the 
ministers  of  religion,  all  the  schoolmasters,  and  ex- 
ert their  whole  power  to  make  the  people  cling  to 
falsehood. 

I  have  no  means  of  making  an  exact  estimate,  but 
I  suppose  that  in  England,  a  common  man  pays  to  the 
government  and  nobility  about  seven  eighths  of  all  he 
produces.  And  for  what  ?  Why,  he  gives  seven 
eighths  of  his  income,  to  pay  for  being  governed.  It 
is  very  nearly  so  in  all  other  European  countries.  The 
people  who  labor,  are  compelled  to  labor  three  fourths 
of  their  time,  at  least,  to  pay  the  government  for  gov- 
erning them.     The  government  begins  by  making  the 
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people  terribly  afraid  of  anarchy,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve that  the  government  is  their  lord  and  master, 
and  that  it  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
when  these  poor  people  are  disposed  to  complain  of 
their  hard  condition,  they  teach  them  that  the  peace 
and  order  of  society,  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment, can  be  obtained  only  at  such  a  price.  Now 
government  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  this  is 
false ;  but  it  finds  the  falsehood  profitable  to  itself, 
and  it  will  therefore  strike  with  its  sword  him  who 
should  attempt  to  correct  or  expose  it. 

Even  our  own  government  hardly  dares  confide  ia 
truth.  It  believes,  or  rather  those  who  have  the  most 
influence  in  dictating  its  policy  believe,  that  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  deceive  the  people.     I  mention  now  only  one 
instance  in  whicb  it  does  it.     Everybody  knows  that 
government  is  a  very  expensive  thing,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  weak  thing  without  money;  but  money  is  a  thing 
the   people   do  not  like   to  part  with.     Government 
wants  money  and  the  people  do  not  want  to  pay  it ; 
and  government  is  afraid  that  they  will  not  pay  it,  if  it 
state  openly  and  frankly  to  every  man  what  is  his  pro- 
portion ;  so  it  undertakes  to  do  indirectly,  in  a  round- 
about, covert  way,  what  it  dares  not  undertake  to  do 
openly.     It  says,  every  pound   of  tea,  every  pound  of 
sugar,  every  yard  of  broadcloth,  &c.  &c.,  shall  pay 
a   certain    duty,  at  the  place  where  it  is   imported^ 
This  is  paid  by  the  merchant,  and  the  people  at  large 
think  nothing   about  it.     The  merchant  cares  nothing 
about  it,  because  he  gets  it  back  again  in  the  higher 
price  of  his  merchandise.     By  this  means  government 
obtains  the  money  it  wants,  and  the  people  do  not 
perceive  nor  care  precisely  by  what  means.     No  one 
is  conscious   of  having  been  taxed,  and  all  are  quiet, 
aod   government   uses    its  money   very    much   as   it 
pleases.     Yet  a  more  iniquitous  way  of  raising  money 
it  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise.    It  is  precisely 
the  way  to  exonerate  the  rich  from  bearing  any  share- 
of  the  public  burthen,  and  to  throw  its  whole  weight 
upon  the  poor.     But  the  government,  and  rich  mei> 
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who  uphold  the  measure,  will  by  no  means  thank  me 
for  saying  so.  And  it  would  be  counted  a  sin  against 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  it.  No  advocate  of  this  indirect  way  of  taxa- 
tion dares,  if  he  understand  it,  tell  the  whole  trutU 
respecting  it.  In  a  word,  governments  and  individu- 
als are  always  opposed  to  proclaiming  truths  which 
tend  to  destroy  their  privileges, prerogatives,  or  inter- 
ests ;  and  they  always  labor  to  corrupt  the  people ; 
that  is,  so  to  teach  them,  that  they  may  be  controlled 
or  used  for  the  exclusive  interest  or  profit  of  govern- 
ment or  of  individuals. 

Every  man,  who  is  acquainted  at  all  with  the  major- 
ity of  governments  with  which  this  earth  is  blessed, 
knows  very  well  that  their  chief  blessing  is  the  privi- 
lege they  confer  on  the  many  of  being  taxed  three 
fourths  or  seven  eighths  of  the  proceeds  of  their  la- 
bor for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  few.  It  is  not 
quite  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  ;  at  least,  govern- 
ment is  not  the  same  here ;  in  theory  it  has  no  in- 
terest diverse  from  that  of  the  people,  and  it  does  not 
tax  labor  quite  so  much;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  labor  is 
taxed  exorbitantly,  even  here.  What  benefit  does 
the  laborer  derive  from  those  measures,  which  enable 
a  few  to  work  him  for  their  own  profit  'i  Yet  the  ad- 
vocates of  measures  of  government,  of  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  systems,  which  tend  di- 
rectly to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer, 
are  very  careful  to  assert,  that  all  this  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor,  and  to  warn  the  laboring  classes  against 
those  who  would  tell  them  otherwise. 

The  favored  classes  would  always  teach  the  less 
favored,  that  they,  the  favored  classes,  submit  to  be 
the  wealthy,  the  educated,  the  refined,  the  elevated 
classes,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  vulgar.  They  labor  with  all  their  might 
to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  less  favored  classes,  and 
to  make  them  quiet  under  their  sufferings.  God  has 
given  riches  to  some  and  withheld  them  from  others ; 
he  has  made  some  to  be  high  and  others  to  be  low ; 
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he,  wbo  murmurs,  murmurs  not  against  man  merely, 
but  against  God ;  and  superstition,  even  religion  is 
brought  to  shield  the  oppressor,  and  to  rivet  still 
firmer  the  chains  of  the  slave. 

I  touch  a  point  on  which  it  is  considered  dangerous 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  on  which  one  needs  some  cour* 
age  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Yet  if  men  were  honest 
in  their  aims,  and  wanted  only  their  share  of  God's 
gifts,  no  one  would  suffer  by  the  truth's  being  told ; 
no  one  would  shrink  from  having  it  told. 

It  is  a  truth  nobody  can  gainsay,  that  labor  is  the 
sole  creator  of  wealth  ;  the  laborer  then  should  be  its 
sole  possessor.  If  justice  were  done,  we  should  go 
on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  if 
any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  But 
what  confusion  would  the  proclamation  of  such  a 
truth  produce  !  Verily,  the  preaching  of  such  a  doc- 
trine would  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

The  laboring  classes  formed,  not  very  wisely  in  my 
judgment,  a  few  years  since,  certain  associations,  called 
Trades  Unions,  and  straightway  the  hue  and  cry  was 
raised;  property  was  declared  to  be  in  danger,  the 
peace  and  order  of  society  were  threatened,  and  in 
some  cases  the  law  was  twisted  against  the  working- 
men,  and  they  were  punished  because  they  refused  to  ^ 
work  for  the  wages  offered  them  by  their  employers. 
Now,  at  this  moment*  a  combination  is  entered  into  by 
the  merchants  and  bankers,  by  which  law  and  justice 
are  set  at  defiance;  by  which  the  laborer  and  the 
whole  community,  except  money-lenders  and  money- 
borrowers,  are  and  cannot  but  be  defrauded,  and  forth- 
with the  public  press  lauds  this  combination  as  pro- 
ceeding from  almost  unprecedented  magnanimity  and 
nobility  of  soul,  and  love  of  country  and  of  man. 

Now  this  does  not  all  proceed  from  stupidity,  from 
ignorance.  It  is  craft,  dishonesty.  Nobody  needs 
pretend  that  it  is  otherwise.  Men  are  ignorant,  I 
know,  and  cannot  see  the  truth  because  the  guinea 

*  Thia  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1837. 
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hides  it ;  but  they  know  better  than  they  act.  I,  how- 
ever, have  not  introduced  these  topics  for  the  purpose 
of  declaiming  against  any  portion  of  the  community; 
I  have  merely  done  it  to  show  why,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  are  opposed  to  having  the  truth  told,  and  why, 
on  the  other,  the  people  submit  to  be  deceived.  I 
have  merely  broached  the  matter.  Much  more  must 
be  said  before  it  will  be  placed  in  a  clear  light. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  people  are  afraid  of  the 
truth  because  they  are  conscious  of  ends  which 
the  truth  opposes ;  and  that  they  who  have  these 
ends  are  so  situated,  that  they  have  the  control  of  the 
public  conscience  and  the  forming  of  the  public  mind. 

Now  I  may  be  wrong  in  all  I  have  said.  Be  it  so. 
Let  truth  be  free  to  combat  me,  and  no  harm  can  arise. 
We  are  all  liable  to  err,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  error  is  to  communicate 
freely  and  unreservedly  our  opinions,  one  to  another ; 
to  give  them  modestly  but  frankly  to  the  public,  and  let 
them  be  canvassed. 

He  who  is  conscious  of  none  but  honest  ends  will 
never  refuse  to  hear  the  truth,  and  will  never  with- 
hold what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  from  others. 
Not  a  little  have  mankind  suffered  because  men  have 
been  deterred  by  interest,  by  regard  for  friends,  by 
love  of  peace,  by  fear  of  producing  confusion  or  strife, 
from  telling  their  whole  thought,  from  uttering  them- 
selves freely  and  fully  on  topics  on  which  they  had 
thought  long  and  deeply,  and  on  which  they  were 
qualified  to  instruct  their  country  or  their  race. 

I  know  the  truth  is  often  like  a  sword.  I  know 
there  are  times  and  places  when  if  you  tell  certain 
truths  you  must  look  out  for  a  convulsion.  Jesus 
was  the  way,  and  the  truth,  the  truth  itself,  and 
yet  he  said  he  had  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a 
sword.  It  is  the  truth  most  needed,  and  which  it  is 
the  most  criminal  to  withhold,  that  produces  the  most 
confusion,  and  occasions  the  most  reproach  to  him 
who  tells  it.  The  truth,  which  can  be  told  without 
producing  any  excitement,  is  not  the  truth  that  needs 
to  be  told,  for  it  is  a  truth  which  already  reigns. 
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I  know  of  but  one  restriction  as  to  this  matter  of 
telling  the  truth,  that  is,  never  undertake  to  tell  a  truth 
when  you  cannot  tell  it.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the 
truth,  and  that  you  can  so  utter  it,  that  it  will  be 
taken  for  what  it  really  is,  and  then  utter  it  bold- 
ly, in  a  mild  and  gentle  voice,  if  you  choose,  in  trumpet 
tones,  if  you  please. 

I  close  with  one  word  to  those  that  hear.  If  what 
you  hear  be  a  truth,  and  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
truth,  find  no  fault  with  it,  and  never  suffer  yourselves 
to  regret  that  it  has  been  told.  It  may  have  disturbed 
your  repose,  swept  away  your  old  dependencies,  broken 
up  old  associations  ;  no  matter ;  never  mind  ;  if  it  be 
the  truth,  thank  God  for  it ;  though  it  may  pain  you 
it  will  do  you  good.  Bear  in  mind,  that  as  "  no  error 
can  be  useful,  so  no  truth  can  be  harmful." 


Art.  III.  —  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefs 
ly  f^  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Students  at  Law. 
Part  II.,  Political  Ethics  Proper.  By  Francis  Lieber. 
Boston  :  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1839. 
8vo.    pp.  668. 

We  noticed  in  a  preceding  number  at  some  length 
the  former  volume  of  this  work,  and  we  then  advised 
the  author,  before  publishing  the  remainder,  to  keep 
his  materials  on  hand  for  some  years,  in  order  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  maturity  to  his  thoughts  and  style. 
We  did  not  much  expect  that  this  piece  of  advice 
would  be  acted  on,  and  are  therefore  not  surprised  at 
the  early  appearance  of  this  large  and  thick  volume. 

We  still  think  that  the  author  would  have  improved 
his  work  in  both  its  parts,  by  keeping  it  longer  on  the 
anvil ;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  defects  in  it  which 
no  amount  of  labor  employed  in  polishing  and  matur- 
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ing  would  entirely  remove.  The  two  leading  objec- 
tions to  the  work  are  the  foreign  air  that  pervades  the 
language,  and  the  want  of  any  precise  and  distinct 
subject. 

The  language  consists  substantially  of  English  words 
put  together  on  the  principles  of  arrangement  and 
construction  belonging  to  the  idiom  of  Germany.  The 
result  is  a  dialect  not  only  inelegant,  but  at  times 
almost  comic; — an  eflfect  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  the  work.  Thus,  in  quoting  from  a 
French  dictionary  a  remark  upon  the  employment  of 
informers  by  the  government,  our  author  does  it  into 
English  in  the  following  singular  style. 

"  The  French  dictionary  says  ad  verhum  Mouchard  with 
much  naivete.  Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  employ 
these  abject  persons,  believe  to  disguise  their  contemptibleness 
by  calling  them  observers^ 

To  avoid  indulging  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter  at  the 
perusal  of  this  passage,  would  probably  be  with  most 
persons  in  good  health,  what  the  execution  of  the  or- 
der to  slaughter  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  was  to  Viscount  d*  Orthez  :  une  chose  nonjaisable, 
or  as  our  author  has  it,  an  unfeasible  thing. 

In  the  same  way,  in  treating  the  interesting  subject 
of  woman,  the  author  throws  a  comic  air  over  the 
whole  discussion,  by  employing  frequently  the  Ger- 
man form,  the  woman,  instead  of  the  English,  woman^s, 
or  women.  If  he  were  required  to  translate  Schiller's 
beautiful  little  poem,  Die  Wurde  der  Frauen,  into  En- 
glish, he  would  probably  render  the  title.  The  Dignity 
of  the  Womeuy  instead  of  The  Worth  of  Woman.  The 
different  effect  of  these  forms  is  easily  seen  by  sub- 
stituting one  for  the  other  in  any  part  of  the  poem 
alluded  to.     Thus,  if  instead  of 

«  Woman  invites  him  with  bliss  in  her  smile. 
To  cease  from  hia  toil  and  be  happy  a  while," 

we  substitute 

Tht  woman  invites  him  with  bliss  in  her  smile, 
To  cease,  &c. 
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the  effect  changes  at  once  from  the  serious  to  the 
com  c. 
Again : 

"  Woman  contented  in  silent  repose, 
Enjoys  in  its  beauty  life's  flower  as  it  blows." 

On  reading  this  couplet,  the  ear  is  soothed  by  the 
harmony  of  the  language,  and  the  imagination  grati- 
fied by  the  beauty  of  the  image;  the  judgment  ac- 
quiesces in  the  correctness  of  the  thought.  The  effect 
is  a  quiet,  serene  satisfaction.  Substitute  the  woman  for 
woman  in  the  first  line,  and  every  reader,  not  provided 
with  a  diaphragm  of  adamant,  bursts  at  once  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  So  true  it  is,  as  Napoleon  remarked, 
that  there  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime,  —  and  we 
may  add  the  pathetic, —  to  the  ridiculous.  Du  sublime 
au  ridicule  il  n^y  a  qu^un  pas. 

When  Frederic  the  Unique  attempted  to  write  French 
poetry,  he  took  the  precaution  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Voltaire  for  correction  before  he  published  it.  Vol- 
taire was  accustomed  to  describe  the  operation,  which 
he  performed  upon  it,  under  the  figure  of  washing  the 
king's  soiled  linen.  The  wits  of  Paris  remarked  at 
the  time,  that  Voltaire  did  not  do  his  work  thoroughly, 
and  that  he  should  have  passed  the  royal  linen  through 
two  or  three  more  waters.  —  Dr.  Lieber,  we  believe, 
submits  his  lucubrations  to  a  similar  process;  and  if 
he  must  publish  in  a  language,  which  he  really  does 
not  and  probably  never  will  write  with  either  correct- 
ness or  elegance,  he  is  perfectly  right  in  so  doing ; 
but  we  must  in  conscience  say  to  him  that  the  literary 
washerwomen,  whom  he  employs,  slight  their  work  at 
least  as  much  as  Voltaire  did  his,  and  do  not  give  him 
his  money's  worth. 

Take  for  another  example  the  following  precious 
specimen  of  the  Babylonish.  In  speaking  of  the  em- 
ployment, by  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  of  their  fam- 
ily connexions,  a  practice  commonly  designated  under 
the  name  of  J^Tepotism,  Dr.  Lieber  remarks  : 

"  The  crime  and  plunder  which  was  [were]  connected  with 
nepotism,  is  [are]  appalling :  State  property  was  alienated  and 
changed  into  hereditary  principalities  for  the  Nepots.^^ 
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The  introduction  of  rail-roads  has  recently  en- 
riched our  language  with  the  French  word  depdt,  which 
is  commonly  pronounced  with  a  full  enunciation  of 
every  letter^  so  as  to  form  a  complete  double  rhyme 
with  tea-pot.  "We  cannot  but  congratulate  our  poetical 
friends  upon  the  acquisition  of  another  new  word  of 
precisely  the  same  form  which  will  supply  them,  if 
necessary,  with  materials  for  a  triplet,  founded  on  this 
most  delectable  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds." 

In  good  earnest,  why  should  not  Dr.  Lieber  either 
write  his  works  in  German,  of  which  he  is  probably  a 
master,  and  have  them  fairly  translated  into  English, 
or  if  he  prefer  writing  them  in  English  himself,  wait 
until  he  has  acquired  the  command  of  our  idiom,  which 
at  present  he  certainly  has  not,  but  with  a  few  years 
more  usage  probably  might  have?  We  entertain  no 
other  than  the  most  friendly  intentions  when  we  se- 
riously advise  him,  as  we  did  before,  to  refrain  from 
publishing  for  the  present,  and  give  himself  more 
time  to  mature  his  thoughts  and  his  language. 

So  much  for  the  style  of  the  work  before  us,  which 
in  all  books,  and  especially  in  a  book  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  students  in  schools  and  colleges,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance.  Buffon  said  that  style 
toas  the  whole  man;  meaning  probably  that  a  man's 
style  is  a  complete  index  to  his  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  However  this  may  be,  and  we  must 
own  that  we  do  not  adopt  implicitly  this  opinion  of 
the  eloquent  naturalist,  we  may  well  say,  that  for 
popular  effect  at  least,  the  style  is  the  whole  book.  The 
soundest  reasoning,  unless  recommended  by  an  agree- 
able style,  fails  of  effect  because  it  is  not  read. 

The  other  objection  to  the  present  work,  which  we 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  is  of  a  more  substantial  char- 
acter, and  lies  in  this,  that  it  has  no  precise  and  well 
defined  subject. 

Ethics,  as  the  science  of  morals,  —  in  common  par- 
lance, moral  philosophy,  —  admits  of  two  great  di- 
visions, which  treat  respectively  of  the  conduct  of 
nations   and  of  that   of  individuals.     The  former  is 
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commonly  called  the  law  of  nations^  and  is  what  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  work  entitled  Po- 
litical  Ethics.  This  whole  division  of  ethics,  however, 
our  author  expressly  excludes,  reserving  it  perhaps 
for  a  separate  treatise.  The  other  division,  which 
prescribes  rules  for  the  private  conduct  of  individuals, 
is  of  course  foreign  to  the  subject.  What  then  re- 
mains to  occupy  these  two  thick  volumes  1  The  au- 
thor himself  seems  to  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to 
solve  this  question,  and  has  foraged  far  and  wide  to 
collect  materials.  The  first  volume,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  notice  of  it,  is  wholly  introductory,  and  con- 
tains two  distinct  treatises  on  the  great  subjects  of 
Morals  and  Politics,  each  much  more  important  in  it- 
self than  that  of  political  ethics,  on  any  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  terms,  can  well  be  supposed  to  be. 
In  the  second  volume,  now  before  us,  and  which  com- 
prehends the  principal  work,  the  author  seems  to  have 
had  on  his  mind,  as  a  subject,  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual in  matters  connected  with  government.  But 
this  is  a  quite  narrow,  if  not  wholly  barren  field  of 
discussion.  The  individual,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, may  act  either  in  a  public  or  a  private  capaci- 
ty ;  may  be  either  in  or  out  of  office.  In  the  former 
case  he  represents  the  state,  and  his  conduct  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations ;  in  the  latter, 
he  has  no  concern  with  the  state  but  to  obey  the  laws. 
This  single  phrase,  obey  the  laws,  seems  to  constitute 
of  itself  the  whole  code  of  political  ethics,  as  the 
term  is  explained  by  our  author 

We  find,  accordingly,  as  we  should  expect,  that  this 
second  volume  is  made  up  substantially,  like  the  for- 
mer, of  a  series  of  digressions.  Thus  we  have  a  suc- 
cession of  chapters  on  Perseverance,  Moderation, 
Ambition,  Gratitude,  and  Continence,  or,  as  our  author 
prefers  to  call  it,  Continency.  Friendship  and  Love 
find  their  place.  Education  and  Religion  are  severally 
discussed.  The  Woman  has  a  section  of  her  own. 
All  these  topics  belong  to  the  department  of  morals. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  number  of  chapters 
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which  treat  of  subjects  belonging  properly  to  politics 
or  law,  such  as  those  on  Representative  Government, 
on  War,  on  the  Right  of  Instruction,  on  Parties,  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  on  Juries.  The  author 
endeavors  to  connect  these  foreign  topics  in  a  loose 
way  with  what  he  proposes  as  his  immediate  subject. 
Thus  he  begins  the  chapter  on  Continence  by  remark- 
ing, that  "  Continency,  a  virtue  demanded  by  all  moral 
systems  and  all  the  purer  religions,  is  ^an  element  of 
great  importance  under  a  civil  point  of  view."  The 
development  of  this  text  makes  up  the  chapter,  which 
consists  of  twenty  or  thirty  pages.  In  the  same  way 
Ambition,  Gratitude,  Friendship,  Love,  and  The  Wo- 
many  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Political  Ethics. 
All  this  shows  very  clearly  the  want  in  the  author  of 
a  distinct  and  precise  conception  of  his  subject.  The 
two  great  divisions  of  Ethics,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  prescribe  respectively  the  proper  rules  of  con- 
duct for  the  individual,  considered  in  a  political  and 
in  a  private  capacity.  A  steady  observance  of  the 
rules  applicable  to  either  of  these  departments  will, 
no  doubt,  render  the  individual  more  useful  in  the 
other.  An  upright  judge  will  be,  as  such,  a  more 
valuable  citizen  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been, 
because  his  station  will  give  his  good  example  a  wider 
influence.  In  the  same  way  a  temperate  citizen  will 
make,  other  qualifications  being  the  same,  a  better 
judge,  general,  or  ambassador,  than  a  drunkard.  But 
this  consideration  can  have  no  effect  in  determining 
what  the  rules  are  that  belong  respectively  to  these 
departments  of  conduct.  The  obligation,  not  to  be  a 
drunkard,  is  common  to  the  judge  and  the  general, 
with  all  the  other  citizens.  When  we  inquire  into  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  him  in  his  public  capacity, 
or  generally  when  we  inquire  into  the  political  duties 
of  the  citizen,  we  leave  out  of  view  the  merely  private 
virtues  as  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  dissertations 
on  continency  and  on  the  physiology  of  the  woman^  are 
as  much  out  of  place  in  the  work  before  us,  as  they 
would  be  in  Burns's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Vattel's 
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Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chapters  that  treat  on  subjects  belong- 
ing directly  to  politics,  such  as  those  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  on  Representative  Government,  are 
still  more  obviously  out  of  place,  all  such  topics  being 
previously  excluded  by  the  author  himself  in  laying  out 
his  plan.  Thus  if  all  the  irrelevant  matter  were 
stricken  out,  there  would  in  fact  be  nothing  left  in 
the  book. 

If  the  materials  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  the 
present  volume  were  of  real  value,  we  should  object 
less  than  we  have  done  to  the  form.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  this  respect,  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  present  volume  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  former  one.  It  evinces  extensive  reading, 
but  no  power  of  methodical  arrangement,  or  correct, 
precise,  and  original  thought.  It  conveys  of  course 
no  real  instruction.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go 
over  the  contents  in  detail,  but  will  advert  particu- 
larly to  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  passages. 

In  noticing  the  former  volume,  we  pointed  out,  as 
an  omission  in  the  treatise  on  Politics,  the  absence  of 
anything  like  a  complete  discussion  of  the  great 
modern  invention  of  Representative  Government^  and 
added  that,  in  the  little  which  he  had  said  upon  the 
subject,  the  author  had  mistaken  its  character.  In 
the  present  volume,  where  such  a  discussion  is  out  of 
place,  he  has  treated  the  subject  in  several  chapters, 
adhering  to  the  same  erroneous  principles  which  he 
had  professed  before.  We  cannot  of  course  enlarge 
upon  this  great  topic  within  the  narrow  limits  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  will  add  a  few  remarks  upon  our 
author's  views. 

The  system  of  Representative  Democracy,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  statesmen  of  modern  Europe,  (M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand,) to  be  the  most  brilliant  scientific  dis- 
covery of  modern  times.  The  virtue  of  it  lies  in 
reconciling   the   possibility  of  free  government  with 
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the  security  from  foreign  conquest  and  sudden  inter- 
nal commotion  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  large 
States.  Communities  which  govern  themselves  on 
the  democratic  principle,  and  without  the  aid  of  repre- 
sentation, must  be  very  limited  in  extent,  and  are  of 
course  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  first  invader,  or 
destroyed  by  any  accidental  domestic  convulsion. 
Such  has  been  in  fact  the  fate  of  all  the  free  states  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  without  exception.  Such 
communities  have  and  can  have  neither  stability  nor 
independence.  By  the  aid  of  representation,  the 
forms  and  principles  of  democracy  may  be  spread 
over  regions  of  indefinite  extent,  and  sustained  by 
resources  which  the  mightiest  neighbors  are  compelled 
to  respect. 

This  explanation  of  the  leading  idea  in  the  system 
of  representative  government,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
the  one  generally  received,  is  too  simple  to  satisfy 
our  author.  He  treats  the  subject  in  the  following 
superior  style. 

"  If  we  resort  to  representatives  only  because  we  cannot 
any  longer  meet  in  the  market  ourselves,  the  whole  represen- 
tative  system  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  second  hand 
contrivance ;  something  which  may  be  good  enough,  and 
with  which  we  must  put  up  since  we  cannot  any  longer  have 
the  true  and  essential  thing  itself,  —  the  ancient,  pure,  real, 
and  visible  mariiLet  democracy;  a  political  pU'oller;  some- 
thing indirect  and  circuitous.^' 

This  is  a  precious  specimen  of  the  figure  of  speech 
commonly  called  nonsense.  We  employ  a  lever  or  a 
pulley  to  raise  a  weight  which  we  cannot  lift  with  our 
hands.  Does  this  prove  that  levers  and  pulleys  are 
second-hand  contrivances?  We  make  use  of  a  tele- 
scope to  see  a  distant  object  which  we  cannot  discern 
with  the  unassisted  eye.  Does  this  show  that  the 
telescope  is  an  optical  pis-aller? 

In  pursuing  the  subject,  our  author  inquires  with 
equal  sagacity  why,  if  representative  government  be 
a  mere  substitute  for  pure  democracy,  we  do  not  at 
once  reject  the  former,  and  return  to  the  latter  ?  Why 
not  split  into  a  number  of  city-states  again  ? 
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This  is  about  as  wise  a  question  as  it  would  be  to 
ask  why,  since  the  telescope  is  a  mere  substitute  for 
the  naked  eye,  we  do  not  at  once  reject  the  telescope, 
and  return  to  the  simple,  unassisted  vision.  In  the 
same  way  we  might  ask  why,  if  forks  be  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  fingers,  we  do  not  at  once  abandon  the  use 
of  the  modern  invention,  and  like  the  Eastern  nations, 
plunge  our  five  digits  at  once  into  the  dish  ?  Repre- 
sentative democracy  is  a  great  practical  improvement 
on  simplcy  or  as  our  author  prefers  to  call  it  market, 
democracy,  so  great  an  improvement  that  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  modern  discovery, 
not  merely  in  politics,  but  in  science  at  large.  Our 
author,  when  informed  of  this,  gravely  inquires  why, 
if  representative  democracy  be  a  mere  improvement 
upon  a  former  system,  we  do  not  at  once  reject  it  and 
return  to  the  old  and  exploded  method  1  Such  a 
question  carries  of  course  its  own  answer,  and  we  may 
add,  its  own  commentary  with  it. 

As  our  author  rejects  the  common  theory  of  repre- 
sentative government,  we  feel  some  curiosity  to  know 
what  his  views  are.  Unfortunately  his  manner  of  ex- 
plaining himself  on  this,  as  on  all  other  parts  of  his 
work,  is  extremely  vague,  and  he  does  not  succeed  in 
making  his  ideas  at  all  clear.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  distinct  and  tangible  statement  is  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

^*  By  the  representative  system,  we  obtain  these  two  advan- 
tages. We  restrict  the  impulse  of  the  mass  which  is  inherent 
to  [in]  the  mass  as  such,  and  we  avoid  the  being  ruled  by 
one  leader  as  the  Athenians  in  the  latter  portion  of  their  his- 
tory alwa3rs  were.  We  the  people,  therefore,  are  not  absent 
from  the  legislative  halls  because  for  local  reasons  we  cannot 
be  there,  but  because  we  ought  not  to  be  there  as  people,  as 
mass ;  for  the  same  reason  that  in  monarchies  the  king  is  not 
allowed  to  be  present  in  the  halls  of  justice,  or  as  the  legisla- 
tors cannot  debate  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  In  both 
cases  the  reason  is  the  same.  The  prince,  that  is,  the  power- 
holder,  must  he  limited  and  circumscribed  by  law,''  &c. 

It  18  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  incorrect- 
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ness  of  these  ideas.  So  far  is  the  law  in  a  Repre- 
sentative or  any  other  government  from  being  intend- 
ed to  restrict  the  princcy  —  taking  this  term  as  a 
general  name  for  the  law-giving  power,  —  that  it  is 
the  expression  of  his  will.  The  law  is  not  intended 
to  act  at  all  upon  the  law-giving  power.  Its  action  is 
upon  the  individual.  In  this  country  the  state  is  not 
only  not  restricted  by  law,  but  is  expressly  exempted 
by  the  constitution  from  liability  to  any  legal  process. 
"  We  the  People  '*  not  only  have  a  right  "  to  be  in 
the  legislative  halls,"  that  is,  to  make  the  law  which 
is  to  govern  us  in  our  individual  capacity,  but  we  are 
the  only  rightful  law-giving  power.  If  the  communi- 
ty is  not  to  make  the  law  for  itself,  by  whom  shall  it  be 
made  ?  By  some  other  community  1  By  some  one  or 
more  privileged  families  ?  Or,  in  Mr.  Jefferson^s  lan- 
guage, have  we  found  angels  in  the  shape  of  kings  to 
make  the  law  for  us  ? 

So  much  for  one  of  the  two  supposed  advantages 
of  a  Representative  government.  The  other  is  equally 
questionable.  "We  avoid,"  says  the  author,  "the 
being  ruled  by  one  leacjer,  as  the  Athenians  in  the 
latter  portion  of  their  history  always  were."  How 
does  this  appear  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  "  one 
leader"  may  not  exercise  a  decided  preponderance 
in  a  representative  body,  as  well  as  in  a  purely  popular 
one.  Experience  is  in  fact  directly  opposed  to  our 
author's  view.  There  are  usually  in  representative 
bodies  one  or  more  persons  exercising  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  lead- 
ers in  a  popular  assembly.  In  either  case,  if  there 
happen  to  be  among  these  one  of  a  very  commanding 
character,  he  monopolizes  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
fluence, which  is  more  commonly  divided  in  unequal 
portions  among  a  number.  Did  not  Pitt  sway  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  through  it  the  nation, 
for  twenty  years  in  succession,  with  at  least  as  com- 
plete a  mastery  as  Pericles  possessed  in  the  assembly 
of  Athens  ?  Did  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Alcibiades, 
Cymon,  or  any  other  popular  leader  ever  reign  more 
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despotically  oyer  that  "fierce  democratic"  than  Mi- 
rabeau  did  over  the  National  Assembly  of  France  ? 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Representative  principle 
lies  in  this,  that  it  accomplishes  the  union,  A^hich 
could  never  be  eflFected  in  any  other  way,  between 
Power  and  Liberty.  Liberty  in  ancient  times  was 
wild,  turbulent,  blood-stained,  short-lived,  because  she 
was  weak.  In  modern  times,  and  in  this  country,  she 
is  discreet,  temperate,  humane,  healthy,  because  she  is 
strong.  She  was  weak  in  ancient  times  and  is  at 
this  time  weak  in  Europe  because  she  dwells  in  city- 
statesy  or  in  small  rural  republics  administered  on  the 
principle  of  the  market-democracy.  She  is  strong  in 
this  country,  because  by  the  aid  of  the  Representa- 
tive Principle,  in  its  double  application  to  the  Union 
and  the  States,  she  has  been  able  to  comprehend  a 
vast  continent  under  the  same  democratic  system,  and 
thus  consolidate  a  purely  popular  power,  which  the 
mightiest  monarchies  of  Europe  have  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  were  not  safe  to  trifle  with. 

When,  therefore,  our  author  inquires  why,  if  repre- 
sentation be  a  mere  substitute  for  pure  democracy,  we 
do  not  at  once  reject  the  former,  and  split  up  into 
city-states,  —  we  might  answer,  if  it  were  worth  the 
while  to  treat  such  a  question  seriously,  —  that  rep- 
resentation is  not  only  a  substitute  for  pure  democracy 
but  a  great  improvement  upon  it.  We  might  answer, 
that  city-states  do  not  and  cannot  possess  either  the 
security  or  the  stability  which  are  essential  to  politi- 
cal prosperity,  and  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  large 
communities.  Why  is  it,  we  might  ask  in  turn,  that  our 
author,  a  native  Prussian,  is  now  reposing  in  peace 
under  the  broad  banner  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 1  Is  it  not  because  our  fathers,  by  employing  the 
Representative  in  connexion  with  the. democratic  prin- 
ciple, were  able  to  embody  the  latter  in  a  community 
powerful  enough  to  protect  him  against  the  blood- 
hounds of  despotism,  which  have  hunted  him  like  a 
partridge  upon  the  mountains,  through  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  would  follow  him  across  the  Atlantic  if 
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they  dared  ?  Why  did  his  countryman,  the  late  la- 
mented Dr.  Follen,  exchange  the  market-democracy 
of  Switzerland,  that  classic  land  of  liberty,  for  the 
representative  democracy  of  this  country  1  Read  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  government  of  Basil, 
on  his  departure.  "  Because  the  Republicans  of  Swit- 
zerland, who  have  protected  so  many  fugitive  princes, 
noblemen,  and  priests,  would  not  protect  him,  a  re- 
publican like  themselves,  he  is  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  great  ctsylum  of  liberty,  the  United  States 
of  America.'*  The  letter  is,  however,  hardly  just  to 
Switzerland.  She  would  willingly  enough  have  pro- 
tected her  republican  guest,  if  she  had  had  the  power. 
Her  weakness,  and  not  her  will,  consented  to  his  de- 
parture. If  then  we  do  not  in  this  country  "  split  up 
into  city-states  "  again,  it  is  for  this,  among  many 
other  good  reasons,  that  we  may  have  the  Power  to 
protect  our  author  and  other  foreigners,  who  honor 
us  with  their  presence,  against  the  diplomatic  votes 
of  their  Excellencies,  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  who,  if  our  refugees  were 
living  in  a  city-state  or  a  market'^emocracy,  would 
very  soon  get  possession  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  their 
learned  citations  from  Wicquefort,  Puffendorf,  and 
Grotius. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  this  article.  The  work 
before  us,  such  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  is  neverthe- 
less introduced  to  the  public  by  a  strong  recommen- 
dation, from  no  less  a  personage  than  Chancellor 
Kent.  The  facility,  with  which  individuals,  who  enjoy 
the  general  confidence  as  men  of  learning  and  talent, 
lend  their  names  to  promote  the  circulation  of  worth- 
less books,  is  a  great  and  growing  mischief,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected.  Another  recent  and  very  re- 
markable instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimo- 
ny, publicly  borne,  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Otis*s  transla- 
tion of  the  Tusculan  Questions  of  Cicero,  by  President 
Quincy,  the  late  William  Sullivan,  and  what  we  should 
consider  as  much  higher  authority,  Mr.  Prescott  and 
John  Quincy  Adams.     Why  should  this    be  ?     Is  it 
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not  a  fraud  upon  the  public  to  pass  a  high  encomium 
upon  a  book  of  no  value,  and  thus  cheat  the  people 
out  of  their  money,  by  inducing  them  to  buy  it,  or  out 
of  their  time,  by  inducing  them  to  read  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  it ;  which  is  our  own  case  in  regard  to  the 
Tusculans  ?  Are  we  at  liberty  to  aid  and  abet  others 
in  doing  what  we  have  no  right  to  do  for  ourselves  1 
Is  the  moral  obligation  to  be  sincere  and  honest 
less  imperative  in  the  book-selling  business  than  in 
others  ?  Dr.  Warren  would  think  himself  dishonored 
by  endorsing  a  quack  medicine.  Why  should  Mr. 
Adams  endorse  a  quack  translation  of  Cicero  ;  or 
Chancellor  Kent  a  quack  treatise  on  Political  Ethics  ? 


Art.  IV.  —  Pure  Reason,  —  Rights,  —  Duty,  —  Free- 
will. 

In  the  number  of  this  Review  for  October  last,  I 
offered  some  reflections  on  subjects  which  seemed  to 
me  of  deep  importance.  The  chief  point  on  which 
the  Editor  differed  from  my  views  is  reserved  for  a 
further  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  maturer  thought, 
and  I  will  only  say  now,  that  I  then  deemed  there  was 
a  wide  difference  in  the  application  of  the  categories 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  as  taught  by  M.  Victor  Cousin, 
and  the  views  entertained  by  myself;  at  least,  I 
thought  my  own  views  more  definitely  applied.  I  re- 
fer to  this  portion  of  that  communication,  not  as 
affirming  more  positively  my  convictions,  but  that  no 
deductions  of  any  character  may  be  drawn  from  my 
silence  on  the  point  involved ;  for  so  far  as^  I  have 
given  it  reflection,  the  decision  of  my  mind  remains 
unaltered. 

In  that  article  I  undertook  to  prove,  what  I  shall 
here  assume  as  established,  that  the  Pure  Reason 
existed    from  eternity;    that   there   is   no   period   in 
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the  lifetime  of  the  Almighty  when  we  can  conceive  of 
all  or  any  abstract  Truth  existing  independently  of  Him; 
that  truth,  of  whatever  kind,  beamed  forth  intellectually 
before  its  material  reflexes  were  created,  and  before 
man  from  the  operations  of  the  physical  world  around 
him,  or  the  agitations  of  the  more  wonderful  world  of 
thought  within  him,  deduced  their  laws  and  declared 
them  Truth.  I  have  sought  to  establish  this  proposi- 
tion, as  it  is  the  only  one  which  legitimates  to  me  the 
belief  in  a  God ;  that  the  ideal  existed  before  the  ma- 
terial ;  that  the  law  of  formation  preceded  the  forma- 
tion, and  that  action  is  the  development  of  a  preex- 
isting principle.*  Behind  and  beyond  the  sensible 
lies  the  world  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  this  Pure 
Reason  is  a  unity,  forming  in  all  its  wide  and  sweep- 
ing eternity  of  thought  but  one  harmonious  whole, 
whose  boundary  is  infinitude,  and  whose  presiding 
spirit  is  Jehovah.  The  geologist  may  bore  the  earth's 
centre  with  his  three  foot  augur,  and  with  his  two  foot 
rule  measure  the  illimitable,  and  with  mole  eyes  and 
his  ounce  hammer  scale  the  old  rocks  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  earth,  yet  in  his  extinct 
races  and  primitive  formations  he  must  recognise  the 
activity  of  a  law,  forming,  shaping,  and  giving  vitality 
and  power  as  distinctly  as  that  which  thrills  his  feeble 
pulse,  and  marks  the  transition  states  which  he  has 
so  laboriously  discovered.  We  are  walking  if  not 
blindly,  yet  not  altogether  in  clear  vision  on  this 
handbreadth  of  the  material,  floating  in  the  deep,  the 
profound,  the  illimitable,  where  there  is  other  music 
than  of  running  streams  and  singing  birds  and  winds 
and  waves  ^nd  jabbering  men  to  worship  the  sovereign 
Spirit ;  we  are  walking  this  handbreadth,  gazing  up  at 
the  sun  through  smoked  glasses  to  proclaim  the  spots 
upon  his  glorious  disk,  whilst  the  Infinitude  yawns 
hell-deep  beneath,  or  heaven-wide  above  us. 


*  The  invisible  tbinffs  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seea,  being  uDderstood  j^  (he  ihinge  (hoi  art  made^  even  his 
etenud  power  ana  Godhead.  —  sL  PauL 
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To  have  established  the  fact  of  the  Pure  Reason 
may  be  something  to  others  ;  it  has  been  and  is  much 
to  me.  It  is  the  centre  from  which  all  correct  thought 
flows  —  from  the  invisible  to  the  visible  —  from 
thought  to  action  —  from  the  eternal  to  the  finite  and 
changing  —  from  the  Almighty  to  man  and  the  universe 
in  which  man  is  placed,  unfolding  all  their  complex- 
ities of  relation — of  man  to  God,  of  man  to  himself 
and  to  others  and  all  which  surrounds  them.  From 
the  contemplation  of  this  Truth  are  derived  the  obli- 
gations which  bind  men  in  society  and  improve  their 
political  and  moral  condition  and  make  these  insepa- 
rable. It  is  the  law  enforcing  Progress,  for  if  truth  is 
eternal  man  can  only  discover  it,  {he  cannot  make  itj) 
and  the  first  feeble  perception  of  it  by  the  first  feeble 
man  was  but  a  point  in  the  mighty  development, 
which  has  required  the  aggregate  of  human  capacities, 
linked  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
history  of  mankind  has  been  written,  to  bear  us  to  the 
point  where  we  now  stand ;  and  in  the  future  opening 
up  before  us,  undiscovered  thought  reposes  in  its 
eternity.  It  is  the  law  enforcing  progress :  it  is  con* 
servative  and  destructive ;  in  the  onward  movement 
of  society  it  accepts  all  truth  and  destroys  all  adven- 
titiousness  which  surrounds  it ;  and  this  movement  has 
been  ever  onward,  and  nations  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  its  development.  There  has  been  no  pause, 
no  cessation ;  and  should  the  Movement  Party  in  this 
or  any  other  country  abandon  fundamental  truth,  it 
would  then  take  up  the  law.  of  retrogression,  and  its 
history  be  written  in  the  blackness  of  desolation.  I 
cannot  refer  to  any  extended  examples  ;  for  belonging 
to  the  Movement  Party,  and  feeling  its  impulses,  Isee 
BO  tarrying  on  the  way  among  the  nations  of  the  earths 
What  if  a  crown  be  occasionally  trampled  in  the  dust« 
or  a  French  nation  write  in  blood  and  tears,  that  hun- 
ger and  oppression  have  no  law  in  human  nature  to  bind 
the  mass  to  servitude  and  misery  forever ;  what  if  these 
and  more  have  taken  place,  have  not  the  physical  com^ 
forts  of  life  been  improved  thereby  ?  ajid  is  there  UQt 
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more  freedom  of  thought  and  a  higher  aim  given  to 
cultivated  intellect  ?  and  who  will  say  that  upon  the 
crashing  and  yet  smouldering  ruins  of  the  French  mon- 
archy the  Time-Spirit  is  not  brooding  over  a  Phenix- 
Truth  ? 

If  our  own  progress — and  are  we  not  in  advance 
of  the  institutions  of  Europe? — was  purchased  with 
blood,  it  was  only  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  de- 
velopment. Truth  was  baptized  in  blood  on  Cal- 
vary. And  we  have  undertaken  to  show  that  Christ 
was  the  representative  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  his 
mission  the  nexus  which  binds  the  finite  around  us  to 
the  Infinite  above  and  beyond  us  ;  and  when  others 
shall  show  any  other  than  the  Christian  Movement, 
which  has  already  produced  greater  and  better  results 
or  will  produce  such,  then  we  will  follow  him.  But  a 
clear  case  must  be  made  out :  the  truth  and  omnipo- 
tence of  the  mission  must  be  shown.  To  approve  its 
introduction,  it  must  be  done  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
the  Christian  Movement,  which  was  given  to  men  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  deep  significance  and  broad 
value  of  the  Truths  committed  to  their  care.  It  must 
be  enforced  by  the  sanctity  of  a  life  of  unstained 
purity,  and  the  clearest  apperception  of  those  princi- 
ples, which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  thought 
and  action,  eighteen  hundred  years  before  those  prin- 
ciples are  legitimated  after  the  manner  of  human 
thought,  and  established  upon  correct  speculative  prin- 
ciples. The  life  of  the  Author  must  be  a  miracle ; 
such  a  one  as  will  grow  up  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
by  the  lone  seaside  with  outcast  fishermen,  yet  exhib- 
iting a  life  of  purity  such  as  no  man  has  attained.  It 
must  begin  in  want  and  lie  undeveloped  hy  education;  and 
at  the  period  of  life  when  the  minds  of  cultivated  men 
only  begin  to  perceive  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  great 
system  of  morals,  have  perfected  his  system  and 
completed  his  mission.  When  such  a  master  is  produced, 
whose  life  is  a  miracle  in  the  control  of  its  own  human- 
ity and  in  development  of  intellect,  of  such  a  character 
tdat,  at  the  time  of  life  when  others  have  scarcely 
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arrived  at  the  mental  stature  of  men,  he  has  finished  the 
labors  of  a  God,  then  we  will  follow  him ;  but  till  then 
we  must  follow  Paul,  John,  and  Stephen,  even  to  bonds, 
stripes,  or  death. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  this  subject  because  from 
the  Christian  Movement  we  have  reached  the  percep- 
tion of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  from  the  Pure  Reason, 
transmitted  through  the  Christian  Movement,  we  attain 
to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  do  our  duty  and  protect 
our  rights.  Our  rights  !  The  ear  is  pained  and  the  soul 
is  sick  of  the  constant  iteration  of  the  word ;  and  yet 
all  watch-words  produce  their  results.  To-morrow 
and  to-morrow  the  deepening  tide  will  swell  onward, 
until  the  channels  of  moral  thought  be  full,  and  hifman 
minds  be  impelled  to  human  deeds.  Let  us  forward 
to  the  battle-field  5  the  only  alternatives  are  to  die 
gloriously  or  die  meanly ;  for  in  the  conflict  die  we 
must,  and  it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  we  shall 
be  struck  down  with  a  proudly  heaving  breast  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  or  be  hung,  as  cowards  deserve 
to  die,  for  stealing  camp  furniture,  and  rifling  the  dead 
and  dying  soldiers'  pockets.  In  plain  language,  shall 
we  use  our  god-like  qualities  for  the  advancement  of 
mankind,  and  from  the  "  sweet,  sad  music  of  humanity'* 
rise  invigorated  to  its  vindication,  or  shall  we  use 
those  qualities  in  concentred  selfishness,  and  when  old 
age  comes  with  his  blear  eyes  and  half-audible  sounds, 
clutching  the  last  dollar  that  slips  through  our  hands, 
shall  we  sink  down  —  down  ?  Shall  we  then  to  the 
battle-field  ?  The  people  have  gone  forth  and  will 
return  with  the  victory.  The  irrepressible  impulse  of 
the  human  mind  has  had  its  direction;  the  heavy 
groundswell  of  the  popular  movement  has  already  dis- 
placed the  landmarks  which  excluded  the  masses 
without  the  pale  of  cultivation  and  progression;  the 
veil  of  exclusion  is  torn  down ;  the  inner  wall  demol- 
ished, and  nations  are  rushing  into  the  Temple  of 
Liberty.  Wherever  man  breathes  there  is  a  banner 
floating  in  the  breeze  bearing  the  inscription  of  his 
rights,  and  martyrs  will  there  be  found,  in  the  darkest 
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abode  of  the  human  intellect,  wearily,  and  at  the  ex- 
pen;3e  of  life-blood,  working  their  way  upward.  And 
shall  we  silently  fold  our  arms,  and  with  Sadducean  self- 
gratulation  boast  of  the  long  list  of  our  own  rights, 
and  proclaim  that  they  are  not  a  charter  of  privileges 
confining  our  conduct  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action, 
limited  by  the  tyranny  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
or  extended  as  may  suit  their  pleasures  or  their  par- 
poses  ?  Shall  we  not  show  by  an  earnest  will  that 
human  rights  are  a  part  and  portion  of  that  Divine 
Intellect,  coeval,  coexistent,  and  confluent  with  the 
action  and  manifestation  of  God  1 

This  has  occasioned  much  glowing  eloquence,  nor 
yet  in  vain ;  but  are  there  not  such  things  as  Duties, 
which  are  correlative  with  Rights  1  Are  not  rights 
the  negative,  or  if  the  term  is  better,  the  privative 
of  duties?  If  all  men  discharged  their  duties^ 
rights  would  be  a  term  for  which  there  would  be 
no  necessity.  Rights  belong  to  the  accidents  of  ne- 
glect, fraud,  and  violence  i  what  is  improperly  with- 
held from  me  by  another  I  have  a  right  to  demand. 
Whence  does  this  right  arise  1  From  the  neglect  or 
wilful  forbearance  of  the  discharge  of  a  precedent 
duty.  There  can  be  no  rights  then  until  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  duties.  Rights  are  only  privative ; 
for  whence  ia  the  origin  of  human  action,  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  moral  obligations  ?  I  am  obliged  to 
enforce  right  against  myself,  and  so  are  you,  and  all, 
and  in  the  universal  discharge  of  duty  there  will  be 
no  rights  to  be  enforced.  In  the  great  analysis  of  de- 
velopment we  proceed  from  the  negative  and  priva- 
tive to  the  positive;  and  in  this  case  we  ascended 
from  the  perception  of  the  duties  of  others  as  they 
afiect  us,  and  are  called  our  rights,  to  the  clear  ascer- 
tainment and  imposition  of  duty  obligatory  on  all. 

,  Rights  were  first  denominated  Privileges  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tyranny,  and  were  the  grants  of  absolute  power 
to  favorites ;  at  length  privileges  were  enforced  from 
power,  and  philosophy  legitimated  privileges  by  the 
perception  of  Rights,  and  rights  are  now  insisted  upon, 
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and  can  be  only  legitimated  by  the  perception  of 
Duties.  The  successful  assertion  of  Rights  implies 
power,  violence,  coercion  over  the  will  of  another  ;  it 
implies  the  law  of  force,  disguise  it  as  we  may.  But 
the  clear  perception  of  duties  establishes  the  direct 
connexion  of  the  will  of  the  individual  with  the 
supreme  law  of  Pure  Reason ;  and  this  is  the  law 
of  our  government.  Here  we  reach  the  last  result  of 
investigation  in  this  direction  —  a  fundamental  law  of 
our  nature.  Here  is  the  enforcement  of  the  authority 
of  Reason,  and  the  moral  obligation  of  duty  is  some* 
thing  else  than  the  privative  declaration  of  our  rights. 
The  assertion  of  duty  is  the  highest  appeal.  It  is  the 
direct  reference  of  the  individual  to  Truth  for  his 
justification  or  condemnation.  Exalt  the  moral  quali- 
ities  and  the  standard  of  human  conduct  from  the 
assertion  of  individual  rights  to  the  performance  of 
individual  duties,  and  the  baptism  of  blood  and  water 
will  become  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  long  as 
we  demand  rights,  the  resort  is  to  violence  for  their 
enforcement ;  but  when  we  insist  upon  duties,  the  ap« 
peal  is  to  reason,  to  the  kind,  the  gentle,  the  persua- 
si ve,  which  God  has  not  so  sparingly  scattered  over"  the 
seed-field  of  time.'*  Withdraw  the  curtain  from  the  past, 
and  let  him,  who  may,  rejoice  or  tremble  as  he  gazes  on  its 
solemn  deeds.  See  earth's  thousand  battle-fields,  and 
there  behold  duty  contending  against  the  claim  of 
rights ;  look  back  upon  that  bold,  bald  peak  of  time, 
where  the  best  man  drains  to  its  bitter  dregs  the  cup 
of  hemlock,  and  on  his  calm  brow  behold  the  high  re- 
solve of  duty  against  the  tyranny  of  Rights.  Look 
down,  where,  like  a  sea  of  tossing  waves,  earth's  mighty 
multitudes  sway  in  dim  and  horrid  outline,  and  one 
universal  groan  of  oppression  reaches  onward  even  to 
us  standing  here,  and  tell  me  the  language  of  the  op- 
pressed. In  the  blood  of  battle-fields,  honored  and 
sanctified  by  their  victims,  has  oppression  asserted  its 
rights:  —  but  from  the  deep  abysm  of  the  infinite 
opening  up  before  us,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
are  revealed,  where  every  house  shall  be  a  temple  and 
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each  hearth  an  altar,  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
-man  priests  and  worshippers,  sanctified  in  the  purity 
of  the  will  enforcing  the  high  discharge  of  Duty. 

The  consideration  of  Duty  involves  questions  of 
final  importance ;  and  in  reverence  and  humility,  yet 
with  the  fearlessness  of  upright  intention,  I  approach 
their  discussion,  rather  with  a  hope,  than  with  much  con- 
fidence, that  my  labors  will  not  be  lost.  In  my  former  ar- 
ticle I  approached  this  subject,  in  my  endeavors  to 
reach  a  clear  apperception  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and 
the  existence  of  the  active  Personality  within  us,  and 
the  relation  of  this  Personality  to  the  Pure  Reason. 
I  have  defined  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  the  Pure 
Reason,  but  have  been  misapprehended  in  my  defini- 
tion of  the  Personality.*  By  this  term  I  mean  that 
portion,  power,  or  principle  of  our  nature  which  per- 
ceives, arranges,  combines,  reflects,  wills ;  all  that 
which  has  heretofore  been  ascribed  to  mere  active  in- 
tellectuality, and  that  these  are  only  modified  acts  of 
the  Personality.  Perception  is  an  act  of  the  Person- 
ality ;  sensations  may  occur  and  the  percipient  agent 
not  perceive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clock  striking 
unobserved ;  sensation  may  command  the  attention  of 
the  percipient  agent,  but  the  percipience  becomes  im- 
mediate action  of  the  Personality ;  perception  is  not 
the  operation  of  sensation  upon  the  mind,  but  it  is  the 
operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  sensation ;  hence  the 
impossibility  of  conceiving  an  agent,  (not  an  instru- 
ment,) that  is  not  percipient,  or  a  percipient  being, 
that  has  no  volition.  To  the  degree  of  percipience  with 
which  animal  creation  is  endowed  does  volition  ex- 
tend. In  somnambulism,  dreams,  revery,  mental 
alienation,  there  is  volition,  and  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
sequence,  that  because  the  act  intended  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  has  been  no  volition ;  nor,  again,  does 
the  inference  follow,  that  if  perception  is  personality 
we  should  be  able  to  perceive  whatever  we  will,  and 

♦  I  have  selected  the  term  "  Personality  "  because  it  conveys  to 
roy  mind  the  simple  idea  of  a  personal  unit  —  that  principle  of  our 
nature  which  constitute  our  personal  identity. 
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precisely  as  we  will,  for  were  our  will  absolute,  su- 
preme, this  might  be  the  case,  and  is  the  case  with 
the  Supreme  Will  within  the  proper  laws  of  its  action. 
Percipience,  reflection,  arrangement,  combination,  vo- 
lition are,  what  I  understand  by  the  term,  accidents 
of  the  Personality.  This  personality  may  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  its  internal  action  may  be  perfect  of 
its  kind,  and  the  communication  of  that  action  to  the 
external  world  be  cut  off;  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
may  prevent  us  from  speaking, —  of  the  limbs  from 
walking,  and  yet  the  volition  to  do  both  may  be  active 
and  be  exercised,  but  fail  in  the  visible  demonstration. 
In  dreams,  the  act  does  not  follow  the  volition,  and 
yet  every  one  is  conscious  of  exercising  acts  of  voli- 
tion. All  voluntary  action  is  the  result  of  volition, 
more  or  less  modified ;  and  in  mental  alienation  the 
victim  acts  from  the  clear  perception  of  some  fixed 
idea,  which  in  his  case  occupies  the  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  perceptions;  as  the  mind  may  be 
so-  engaged,  that  the  striking  of  the  clock  is 
unobserved.  Personality  is  the  active  principle  in 
man  ;  it  is  all  that  portion  of  our  minds  not  included 
in  the  Pure  Reason.  This  presides  a*  it  were  above 
and  beyond  our  Personality,  but  in  our  creation  the 
latter  is  adapted  to  the  perception  of  the  former  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  to  the  material  world 
which  surrounds  us  ;  when  we  reflect,  it  is  the  Per- 
sonality taking  cognizance  of  the  Pure  Reason  or 
relations  of  sensations  to  each  other  or  to  the  Pure 
Reason;  when  it  declares  an  act  of  judgment,  the 
same  mental  processes  have  taken  place.  There 
are  no  other  elements  of  thought,  and  it  is  upon  the 
varied  combinations  of  sensations  derived  from  the 
material  world,  and  the  apperceptions  of  the  world  of 
Pure  Reason,  and  the  relation  of  these,  that  the  Per- 
sonality acts  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  arrange- 
ment, combination,  reflection,  judgment,  volition ;  nor 
is  this  latter  different  from  the  former ;  they  are  all 
mental  processes,  and  the  latter  only  manifesting  it- 
self in  conduct.      The  Personality,  as  I  have   often 
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repeated,  is  the  active  power,  nor  know  we  of  any 
other  active  power  of  the  mind.  When  this  active 
principle  has  directed  its  whole  energy  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  information  (sensation)  brought  by  one  of 
the  senses ;  a  sensation  brought  by  another  sense 
may  be,  and  is  frequently,  unnoticed.  Would  this  be 
the  case  were  not  the  Personality  a  single  and  simple 
power  ?  Were  it  not  single  and  simple  it  could  at- 
tend to  divers  sensations  and  mental  operations  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  well  settled  other- 
wise, that  but  one  idea,  or  one  sensation  in  a  given 
moment,  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  mind-  When 
Personality  directs  its  attention  to  purely  material 
substances,  and  compares  them,  it  must  first  examine 
the  properties  of  one,  then  the  other,  and  declare  the 
difference  between  the  sensations  which  it  perceives. 
Here  is  this  power  taking  cognizance  of  material 
forms,  and  this  is  its  action  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
finite  ;  when  it  compares  abstract  ideas,  it  takes  cog- 
nizance of  its  own  apperceptions,  places  them  in  op- 
position, or  juxtaposition,  and  declares  the  mental 
result,  and  the  same  process  is  passed  through  in  any 
reasoning  connecting  the  material  world  with  the  Pure 
Reason.  When  it  combines  ideas,  —  these  must  be 
ideas  derived  from  the  material  world,  from  the  Pure 
Reason,  or  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other ;  the 
Personality  then  can  only  act  on  these,  and  its  activi- 
ty can  only  be  directed  to  their  perception,  arrange- 
ment, combination,  and  overt  action,  as  this  power 
shall  determine  upon  the  premises.  In  repetition  I 
would  add,  that  the  mind  can  only  entertain  one  unit 
at  a  time  ;  that  it  cannot  separate  its  supposed  powers 
and  divert  their  energies  to  several  subjects  at  once  ; 
for  if  there  are  separate  and  distinct  powers,  then 
separate  and  distinct  action  can  be  predicated  of  them 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  cognitive  faculty  is 
only  a  phase  of  the  Personality,  and  those  operations 
of  the  mind,  which  we  have  called  by  different  names 
in  our  metaphysical  vocabularies,  are  only  the  action 
of  this  personality  forming  different  combinations  from 
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the  elements  of  reasoning,  from  the  three  sources  of 
ideas  heretofore  alluded  to,  namely,  from  the  material 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part  and  all  which  surrounds 
us,  the  Pure  Reason,  and  their  varied  relations.  This 
Personality  is  the  responsible  portion  of  our  nature, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  material  world  and  the  Pure 
Reason,  both  of  which  are  only  elements  from  which 
it  forms  its  character  and  shapes  its  action.  It  is 
different  from  the  material,  for  knowledge  derived 
from  sensations  are  only  instruments,  or  rather  the 
passive  materiel  in  the  arrangements  and  combinations 
made  by  the  Personality ;  and  its  distinction  (beside 
the  foregoing  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  latter) 
from  the  Pure  Reason,  is  almost  palpable;  the  latter 
has  existed  forever,  —  the  action,  the  volition  of  the 
former,  commenced  with  our  existence  :  Truth  is  from 
eternity,  man  the  percipient  being  from  yesterday. 

Here,  then,  is  the  personality  or  principle  of  Free- 
will. Fate,  Free-will,  Foreknowledge,  and  Necessity ! 
Here  we  are  amongst  the  shoals  and  quicksands  ;  but  is 
there  not  much  in  the  hidden  meaning  of  these  hie- 
roglyphics, which  is  the  result  of  a  misapprehension 
of  the  terms  used,  or  a  want  of  definite  terms,  and 
also  a  clear  statement  of  the  object  to  which  investi- 
gation should  be  directed  ?  Positive,  absolute  liber- 
ty, in  the  unlicensed  extent  of  the  term  is  not,  either  in 
man,  or  God.  That  Being  who  possesses  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  has  his  own  law,  which  is  Truth, 
and  he  is  truth,  and  beyond  this  has  no  liberty.  But 
man  is  created  for  a  lower  sphere  of  action ;  he  is 
placed  in  a  world  where  he  is  surrounded  with  physi- 
cal evils ;  his  lifetime  is  a  war  with  these ;  in  the 
deep  infinite  he  dimly  perceives  the  laws  of  that  pure 
reason  which  circumscribes  the  action  of  the  highest ; 
in  the  world  around  him,  and  in  the  burning  desires 
of  his  own  corporeal  frame,  he  feels  the  wants  of  his 
physical  nature;  —  positive  liberty,  then,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  such  a  being ;  the  Infinite  is  above  and 
the  finite  is  within  and  around  him  ;  his  position  is 
relative — ^relative   to  the  Pure  Reason  and  his  physi- 
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cal  conditio]! ;  and  precisely  as  he  approaches  the 
purity  of  the  abstract  Truth  he  approximates  to  the 
character  and  liberty  of  the  Eternal  One.  "  He  is  a 
freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free  "  is  of  deep  sig- 
nificance. In  his  creation  man  has  been  constituted  for 
the  apperception  of  a  portion  of  the  Pure  Reason  above 
him ;  with  capacity  to  know  and  feel  that  it  is  above 
him,  and  that  his  physical  character  is  not  the  high- 
est of  his  attributes,  and  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  changeful  circumstances 
of  time ;  but  from  this  Truth,  which,  so  far  as  each 
can  discover  it,  he  must  perceive  to  be  universal  and 
ilnmutable.  The  law  of  his  nature,  then,  is  to  com- 
prehend the  Pure  Reason  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
capacity  has  been  given  him,  and  to  approximate  in 
his  conduct  to  the  rule  of  its  uniformity.  The  Per- 
sonality then,  having  comprehended  the  Pure  Reason, 
uses  it  for  the  control  of  those  desires,  passions,  and 
frailties,  which  spring  up  in  the  soil  of  our  physical 
nature,  and  curbs  them  to  their  legitimate  uses.  Vir- 
tue then  has  a  practical  existence,  and  is  the  con*- 
formity  of  the  Personality,  thus  made  the  responsible 
portion  of  our  nature,  to  the  purity  of  the  universal 
Truth ;  and  man  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
capacity  to  perceive  this  truth,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
physical  desires  and  propensities  to  the  attainment 
of  this  conformity ;  and  were  it  possible,  in  this  pro- 
bationary state,  to  reach  the  perfect  apperception  of 
truth,  and  conformity  of  conduct  thereto,  he  would 
be  himself,  "  the  exulting  spirit  free."  • 

But  the  Personality  varies  in  each  individual,  and 
precisely  as  it  varies,  the  clear  vision  of  the  higher 
truths  and  conformity  of  conduct  thereto  also  varies ; 

*  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him,  If  ye  con- 
tinue in  my  words,  then  are  ye  my  discpies  indeed ;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  iruth  shall  make  you  frtt.  They  answered 
him.  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man ;  how  sayst  thou.  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?  Jesus  answered  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  trfto^octHT  cammiUdh  sxn  it  the  servant 
of  sin.  ^ 
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and  as  he  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  truths  of 
the  Pure  Reason,  will  the  certainty  and  precision  of  his 
conduct  be  manifested ;  for  its  principles  are  universal 
and  immutable  ;  but  as  he  ceases  to  contemplate  Truth, 
and  seeks  gratification  in  his  appetites,  desires,  and 
passions,  his  conduct  becomes  uncertain,  changing,  and 
shifting,  with  the  relative  positions  of  surrounding 
circumstances, — of  the  earth,  earthy.  In  these  phe- 
nomena of  mind  it  strikes  me  clearly,  that  the  Per- 
sonality uses  its  apperceptions  of  the  Pure  Reason 
for  the  control  of  its  Humanity,  its  desires,  propensi- 
ties, &c. ;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  this  elevated  point, 
it  uses  the  passions  and  propensities,  &c.,  for  physi- 
cal gratification.  Hence,  the  deduction  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  the  Personality  is  not  governed  by  motive,  but  it  * 
uses  motives  as  its  own  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  pointed  out  by  its  own  in- 
telligence. Let  each  of  my  readers  supply  himself 
with  examples  from  history  or  his  own  knowledge, 
where  the  Personality  has  endured  and  controlled 
physical  suffering,  and  sustained  itself  even  amidst 
the  desolation  of  the  mortal  frame,  with  its  *^  mind's 
eye  "  fixed  upward  on  undying  Truth. 

All  philosophizing  is  false,  which  is  not  capable  of 
a  practical  application  to  the  wants  and  actions  of 
man,  and  futile,  if  not  applied ;  and  the  foregoing 
considerations  now  lead  us  back  to  our  point  of  de- 
parture, and  we  must  accept  Personality,  as  a  fun- 
damental law  of  our  nature.  It  is  distinct  and  sep- 
arable from  the  Pure  Reason.  It  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  constitutes  the 
vital  principle  of  Freedom.  It  enforces  the  right  to 
freedom,  and  imposes  the  duty  on  all  to  attain  the 
highest  liberty f  —  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  Man  is 
essentially  free,  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  all 
laws  are  based,  and  all  punishments  inflicted.  The 
exercise  of  the  Personality  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
all  responsible  action.  This  principle  is  avowed  in  the 
structure  of  all  languages,  and  all  law  and  character  is 
predicated  upon  its  assumption;  in  all  criminal  legis- 
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lation  is  asserted  the  power,  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  he  is  punished  or  let  go 
free,  as  this  power  or  capacity  has  or  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised in  its  essential  freedom.  In  every  punishment 
which  is  inflicted,  in  every  contract  which  is  enforced 
or  declared  void,  the  principle  is  distinctly  admitted, 
that  the  parties  had  the  capacity  to  act  or  not  to  act, 
and  the  consequences  attach  not  to  the  act  itself,  but 
to  the  volition  which  produced  the  act.  Apply  this 
principle  to  moral  and  political  conduct,  and  it  en- 
forces the*  obligation  upon  every  human  being  to  act 
for  himself,  as  he  will  be  condemned  or  acquitted  by 
his  own  Personality,  comparing  his  acts  with  its  ap- 
perceptions of  the  Pure  Reason.  The  proposition  is 
one  of  consciousness,  and  he  cannot  escape  from  its 
influence,  and  he  is  compelled  in  all  he  says  or  does, 
to  exercise  this  capacity  ;  he  is  compelled  by  the  law 
of  his  nature  to  exercise  this  spiritual  liberty. 

Here  is  the  principle  of  Universal  Freedom  ;  here  is 
the  foundation  of  civil  and  political  liberty  ;  here  is  the 
legitimation  of  our  manhood ;  and  every  human  being 
on  the  broad  surface  of  the  world  has  this  slumbering 
energy  lying  folded  within  his  brain,  and  to  unfold  and 
bring  it  into  proper  action,  is  the  duty  of  ally  and  the 
instinctive  object  of  religion  and  legislation.  It  is 
not  onJy  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  free,  but  it 
is  his  duty  to  make  himself  free ;  if  he  is  in  bonds, 
to  burst  those  bonds  asunder ;  if  he  is  in  the  dark 
thraldom  of  ignorance  or  vice,  to  come  forth  to  the 
sweet  and  cheerful  light  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
the  highest  liberty.  Let  man  hereafter  toil  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  two-fold  power,  that  his  own  rights 
are  to  be  vindicated  and  corresponding  duties  exacted 
to   the   restitution   of  those   rights.*     And   as   each 

♦  I  must  give  my  own  views  of  the  operation  of  the  foregoing 
principles  upon  the  subject  of  our  slavery.  I  am  no  slave  owner,  and 
the  mere  political  abolitionist  I  look  upon  as  the  despicable  slave  of 
his  own  passions  and  interests.  The  appeal  is  to  the  slave  owner  for 
the  performance  of  his  highest  duty.  And  what  is  this  ?  To  man- 
umit the  ignorant,  degraded  slave,  and  turn  him  upon  a  community, 
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values  the  purity  of  his  own  responsible  Personality, 
he  must  insist  upon  his  rights;  for  without  these,  he 
cannot  discharge  his  duties.  —  Let  each  one  carry 
these  principles  to  their  consequences,  lead  where 
they  may,  —  they  are  from  above,  and  cannot  lead 
downwards ;  their  application  is  wide  as  the  wants, 
and  as  comprehensive  as  the  holiest  hopes  of  impas- 
sioned Beneficence.  The  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  momentous.  A  dim  perception  of  their 
truth  has  carried  us  far  onward  in  the  proudest  career 
of  national  and  individual  development,  and  already 
their  influence  is  setting  in,  like  a  gulf-stream  of  fire, 
beneath  the  thrones  and  oligarchies  of  the  old  conti^ 
nents,  —  they  are  spreading  their  influence  from  their 
centre  to  the  wide  circumference  of  human  thought. 

Man  is  a  responsible  agent,  and  no  social  or  factitious 
line  of  distinction  shall  separate  him  from  the  rights 
and  duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a  man.     Rights  and 

whero  his  ignorance  and  degradation  roust  be  continued  until  the 
moral  feeling,  which  would  at  length  have  prepared  him  for  freedom 
and  brought  him  manumission,  has  advanced  to  that  point  which 
would  induce  us  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  our  equality.  The 
slave  owner  is  bound  to  the  discharge  of  a  high  and  solemn  duty.  Every 
man  is  bound  to  do  tlie  greatest  amount  of  good  he  can ;  first  by  the 
law  of  natural  feeling  and  general  duty  to  educate  his  children,  and 
prepare  them  for  civil  and  political  duties :  when  this  duty  is  dis- 
charged those  who  are  under  his  immediate  control,  who,  as  his 
tender  children,  are  instruments  in  his  hands  for  much  future  good  or 
ill,  require  his  careful  training.  As  a  question  of  moral  duty  I  con- 
tend that  the  master  violates  his  sacred  obligations  by  turning  forth 
his  slaves  upon  the  world,  uneducated,  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
making  a  living,  and  in  turn  discharging  their  duty.  In  manumit- 
ing  the  slave  only  half  his  debt  is  paid,  and  the  conscientious  master, 
who  does  so,  easily  acquits  himself  from  the  more  onerous  and  re- 
sponsible duty  of  preparing  them  for  that  Freedom.  What  are  the 
rights  of  the  slave  and  duty  of  the  master.^  The  incapable  man  has 
no  right  to  fill  a  station  the  offices  of  which  he  is  unfitted  to  dis- 
charge, and  it  is  the  duty,  the  highest  duty  devolving  upon  the  mas- 
ter, to  prepare  his  slave  for  the  discharge  of  the  highest  moral  duties 
which  may  be  attained  by  the  cultivate  intellect  of  the  slave.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  conscience  —  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  moral 
duty,  not  that  the  slave  shall  be  liberated,  but  that  he  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  liberty.  I  am  aware  of  the  practical  abuse  which  may  be 
made  of  this  view  of  the  argument,  but  he  who  does  so  must  answer 
fw  the  blood  vpon  his  conadence. 
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duty  are  correlative  and  coextensive  vvith  this  principle 
of  vital  Freedom,  and  urge  man  onward  and  upward* 
Day  after  day,  and  century  after  century,  he  has  been 
working  his  way  from  the  complexities  of  the  finite, 
his  sensual  character  and  the  force  of  circumstance,  to 
the  Infinite  —  to  the  cmbodyment  in  his  own  conduct 
of  the  principles  of ^ the  Truth.  Man  has  ever  been 
and  now  is  approaching  in  his  actions  the  purity  of 
abstract  principles,  and  will  soon  learn  that  whatever 
immunites  he  may  enjoy,  belong  equally  to  the  masses  ; 
whatever  rights  he  arrogates  to  himself,  he  must  grant 
to  others ;  whatever  duty  is  imposed  upon  him,  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all ;  one  equal  law  defines  all  rights^  and 
prescribes  every  duty,  and  these  can  only  vary  in  de- 
gree, not  in  character  or  essence,  as  we  have  capacity 
for  the  assertion  of  the  one,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
other.  The  future  is  not  altogether  dim  and  clouded, 
—  streakings  of  a  fresh  and  balmy  morning  are  beam- 
ing on  the  mountain  tops,  —  even  now,  the  gorgeous 
heraldry  of  the  morn  gives  promise  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  full  dawn  comes,  we  shall  perceive  that  we 
are  only  rapid  and  transient  travellers  across  a  narrow 
isthmus,  separating  the  eternal  past  from  the  illimita- 
ble future.  And  as  the  dawn  becomes  still  clearer, 
we  shall  recognise  for  men  and  brethren  those,  who  in 
the  prevailing  darkness  we  apprehended  were  fiends 
[feind,  enemy,] ;  then  in  the  clear  light  and  cheerful 
warmth  of  that  day,  will  each  one  throw  aside  the 
disguises  assumed  for  the  journey,  and  the  imposing 
habiliments  which  commanded  undue  reverence,  or 
inspired  undue  terror,  and  soften  down  the  stern 
voice  of  command  which  spread  dismay  around  in  the 
incumbent  darkness ;  yes,  as  the  dawn  clears  up  and 
only  friends  and  brothers  are  seen,  then  will  they 
pitch  their  tents  together,  and  travel  kindly  on,  and 
at  length  learn  to  lie  tenderly  folded  in  mutual  em- 
brace, as  they  soon  must  become  fellow  passengers 
across  the  great  ocean  which  lies  before  them.  So 
mote  it  be. 

Wheeling,  Va.,  1840.  T. 
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Art.  V.  —  Society y  Manners^  and  Politics  in  the  Uni- 
ted States :  being  a  Series  of'  Letters  on  JSTorth 
America.  By  Michael  Chevalier.  Translated  from 
the  third  Paris  edition.  Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan, 
&  Co.     1839.     8vo.  pp.  467. 

We  are  glad  that  this  work  has  been  translated, 
and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  American  reader ; 
and  also  to  find  that  the  translator  has  executed  his 
task  with  fidelity  to  his  author,  and  great  credit  to 
himself  as  an  accomplished  scholar.  The  work  itself 
is  highly  important  and  interesting,  and  is  well  worth 
the  perusal  and  even  the  study  of  every  American 
citizen. 

Mr.  Chevalier's  chief  merits  as  a  traveller  consist 
in  the  fact,  that  he  directs  his  attention  to  the  most 
important  concerns  and  interests  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  travels.  He  has  a  profound  sense  of 
the  worth  of  Humanity,  and  he  values  manners,  pol- 
itics, institutions,  only  as  they  bear  on  its  progress. 
He  clearly  perceives  that  industry  must  hold  the  chief 
rank  among  the  material  interests  of  mankind,  and 
consequently  he  bestows,  as  he  ought,  the  greater  part 
of  his  attention  upon  the  state  of  industry  and  the 
industrious  classes.  We  wish  every  traveller  would 
do  the  same,  not  in  our  own  country  only,  but  in  every 
other.  By  so  doing  the  materials  might  at  length  be 
collected  for  a  real  history  of  mankind.  Hitherto  we 
have  had  merely  the  history  of  the  palace,  of  courts 
and  camps,  while  scarcely  a  glance  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  industrial  masses  of  our  brethren, 
without  whom  the  palace,  courts,  and  camps  would 
soon  cease  to  be. 

In  reading  this  book,  it  will  be  well  to  remember, 
that  it  was  written  to  bear  upon  the  writer's  own  coun- 
try, not  upon  ours.  Mr.  Chevalier  makes  America, 
and  American  society,  manners,  and  institutions  mere- 
ly the  text  from  which  to  discourse  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen.    His  book  can  therefore  afford  us  but  a  slight 
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clue  to  what  he  would  judge  best  for  us ;  it  merely 
tells  us  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  France.  He  writes 
in  America  and  about  America,  but  France  is  all  the 
time  in  his  heart  and  in  his  mind.  This  fact  should 
induce  us  to  read  him  with  some  caution,  and  to  be 
not  too  ready  to  adopt  his  dicta  as  law. 

Mr.  Chevalier  appears  from  his  book  to  have  asso- 
ciated, while  here,  mainly  with  that  portion  of  our 
community,  which  has  the  greatest  distrust  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  manifests  the  most  violent  op- 
position to  every  democratic  administration ;  and  we 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  he  has,  in  but  too 
many  instances,  regarded  the  complaints  of  this  anti- 
American  party  as  worthy  of  consideration,  and  their 
statements  as  deserving  of  credit.  Had  he  known 
this  party  as  well  as  we  do,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
their  murmurs,  but  he  would  hardly  have  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  detail  their  opinions,  or  to  re- 
cord their  predictions.  The  first  thing  a  traveller 
should  do  on  visiting  any  country,  where  parties  ex- 
ist, is  to  find  out  which  party  represents  the  future 
of  the  country  visited.  Having  found  out  this  party, 
he  will  do  well  to  study  it,  and  its  tendencies ;  for 
by  so  doing  he  may  come  to  understand  the  country 
itself,  and  to  foresee  its  destiny.  But  the  party  of 
the  past  is  rarely  worthy  of  his  study,  except  so  far 
as  a  knowledge  of  it  enables  him  to  comprehend  the 
better  the  party  of  the  future.  Mr.  Chevalier,  un- 
fortunately for  him  and  for  the  real  value  of  his 
book,  associated  while  here  principally  with  the 
party  of  the  past,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  given  for 
the  actual  sentiment  of  the  country,  what  is  merely 
the  sentiment  of  those  who  have  a  secret  conscious- 
ness, that  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  their  hands, 
and  that  their  forces  are  nearly  all  routed  and  thrown 
hors  du  combat. 

Still  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  this.  Mr. 
Chevalier  had,  just  before  sailii^  for  this  country,  giv- 
en in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  order  of  things  in 
France.     The  reigning   order  of  things   in   France, 
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allowance  made  for  the  differences  of  the  two  countries, 
is  precisely  the  order  of  things  which  has  become  su- 
perannuated here,  and  which  is  represented  by  our 
party  of  the  past.  In  France  the  old  feudal  nobility 
is  broken  down,  and  nobility  founded  on  birth  has 
lost  its  power ;  the  three  estates  have  pretty  much 
disappeared,  and  the  Third  Estate  has  in  fact  become 
the  nation.  Louis  Philippe  is  called  the  citizen- 
king,  and  not  improperly,  when  we  use  the  term  to 
designate  the  fact,  that  he  represents  the  power  of 
the  Commons,  or  is  chief  of  the  Commons,  instead  of 
being  the  chief  of  the  Noblesse. 

But  the  Third  Estate,  as  distinguished  from  the  No- 
bility and  Clergy,  is  properly  the  industrial  class. 
Its  great  interest  is  industry,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  course, 
then,  where  this  class  is  the  ruling  class,  industry  is 
the  ruling  interest.  This  interest  is  the  interest 
which  must  rule  in  France,  if  the  present  order  of 
things  is  to  remain.  This  Mr.  Chevalier  very  clearly 
perceives,  and  hence  to  the  advancement  of  this  in- 
terest would  he  direct  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men, and  their  government.  So  far  all  is  well.  It  is 
a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  Humanity,  that  of  re- 
placing the  old  society  organized  for  war  and  con- 
quest, by  a  society  organized  for  the  labors  of  indus- 
try,—  replacing  the  old  military  society  by  an  indus- 
trial society. 

But  this  industrial  society  is  divided  into  proprie- 
tors and  operatives,  burghers  and  proletaries.  Now 
in  France  the  means  of  benefiting  the  second  divis- 
ion are  supposed  to  be  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  first.  The  duty  of  government  is  thought  to  be 
to  afford  facilities  to  capitalists  for  the  safe  and  profit- 
able investment  of  capital,  which  will  enable  them 
to  afford  constant  employment  and  good  wages  to  the 
operatives.  Or  in  other  words,  government  must  take 
care  of  the  rich,  so  that  the  rich  can  take  care  of  the 
poor.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  things  in  France,  to   determine 
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whether  this  be  true  policy  there  or  not ;  but  there  is 
a  stage  in  the  progress  of  modern  society  in  all  Eu- 
ropean countries,  when  this  policy  is  unquestionably 
the  true  one.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  Humanity,  when 
the  government  seeks  the  interests  of  industry,  though 
it  be  by  its  largesses  to  capitalists,  instead  of  direct- 
ing all  its  measures  to  the  benefit  of  the  aristocratic 
society,  that  is,  the  church  and  nobility. 

But  this  stage  is  passed  with  us,  or  more  properly 
never  belonged  to  our  civilization.  The  great  error 
in  our  whole  legislation  has  arisen  from  confounding 
our  society  with  European,  and  adopting  European 
maxims  where  they  could  have  no  proper  application. 
When  our  legislation  has  been  original,  it  has  been 
unexceptionable  ;  but  in  almost  all  cases  mischievous, 
when  it  has  been  imitative.  The  distinctions  of  the 
old  world  do  not  belong  to  American  Society ;  and  so 
different  in  constitution  are  the  two  societies,  that 
measures,  which  in  Europe  would  tend  to  break  down 
artificial  distinctions,  here  necessarily  tend  to  create 
them.  The  only  aristocracy,  which  can  amount  to 
anything  in  this  country,  must  be  an  aristocracy  based 
on  wealth.  To  an  aristocracy  of  this  kind  we  are 
not  a  little  exposed.  Consequently  all  measures  of 
government,  designed  to  afford  increased  facilities  to 
the  rich  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  neces- 
sarily increase  the  danger ;  whereas  in  societies 
already  aristocratic,  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  such  measures  tend  to  break  down  or  neutral- 
ize the  old  aristocracy.  There  the  constitution  of 
society  secures  to  one  class  important  privileges, 
which  even  wealth  cannot  purchase.  It  is  of  more 
importance  there  to  be  well-born  than  to  be  rich. 
Consequently  wealth  needs  encouragement,  protec- 
tion, to  enable  the  capitalist  to  compete  with  the 
noble.  But  here  there  is  no  noble.  The  capitalist  is 
at  the  top  of  our  society.  To  legislate  especially  for 
him  is,  then,  to  legislate  especially  for  an  already 
privileged  class. 

This  is  not  all.     In  France,  for  instance,  the  opera- 
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tives  suffer  for  the  want  of  steady  employment.  Their 
condition  would  be  undoubtedly  much  ameliorated, 
could  they  find  constant  employment  and  regular  pay. 
But  here  constant  employment  and  regular  pay,  even 
high  wages,  would  be  but  very  little  if  any  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  our  operatives.  There  it  is 
well  so  to  organize  industry,  as  to  enable  the  posses- 
sors of  the  funds  of  production  to  employ  as  many 
workmen  as  possible.  But  here  such  an  organization 
of  industry  would  be  no  advance  on  our  present  con- 
dition, but  in  fact  a  retrogression.  Here,  so  far  as 
government  meddles  with  the  matter  at  all,  it  should 
aim  to  increase  the  facilities,  by  which  operatives  may 
become  also  proprietors. 

Miss  Martineau,  and  most  liberal  foreigners,  who 
travel  among  us,  seem  to  overlook  the  fact,  to  which 
we  have  here  sought  to  draw  attention.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  beau  ideal  of  society  is  a  manufacturing 
society,  in  which  the  distinction  between  proprietor 
and  operative  is  as  strongly  marked,  as  the  distinction 
ever  was  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian,  a  seignor 
and  his  vassal,  or  the  landlord  and  his  serf  or  villein. 
What  we  want  is  not  employment  for  workmen,  but 
the  diminution,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  of  the 
number  of  mere  workmen  seeking  employment.  Every- 
where the  workman  at  wages  is  a  sort  of  slave, 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer.  The  cap- 
italist invests  his  capital  not  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  increase 
of  his  wealth.  For  this  end  he  purchases  labor.  But 
the  workman  sells  his  labor  that  he  may  obtain  not 
wealth,  but  the  means  of  subsistence.  Now  as  the 
urgency  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  must  al- 
ways be  greater  than  the  urgency  to  grow  richer,  the 
laborer  must  always  be  more  desirous  of  selling  his 
labor  than  the  capitalist  can  be  of  purchasing  it. 
Hence  the  purchaser  is  in  a  condition  to  exert  more 
influence  on  the  terms  of  the  sale  and  purchase  than 
can  be  exerted  by  the  seller.  He  has  as  much  more 
power  over  the  laborer  than  the  laborer  has  over  him. 
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as  the  urgency  to  get  something  to  eat  is  greater  than 
the  urgency  to  grow  richer.  How  much  this  is  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  long  ago  one  Esau,  to 
obtain  a  mess  of  pottage  to  save  himself  from  imme- 
diate starvation,  resigned  to  his  brother  his  right,  as 
the  eMest  born,  to  the  inheritance  and  patriarchal 
authority  of  his  father.  Now,  as  it  is  the  mission  of 
\this  country  to  make  every  man  free  and  independent, 
ithe  true  American  party  is  constantly  laboring  to 
amalgamate  the  operative  with  the  employer,  to  abolish 
the  whole  class  of  proletaries,  as  the  opponents  of 
slavery  would  abolish  the  class  of  slaves. 

But  the  party  with  us  opposed  to  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration, as  it  has  been  under  General  Jackson 
and  his  successor,  have  perceived  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  have  contemplated  no  further  amelioration  of 
the  workingmen,  than  would  result  from  increased 
facilities  secured  by  government  to  business  men  for 
the  profitable  investment  of  the  funds  of  production. 
This  party,  then,  as  it  regards  industry,  adopt  the 
doctrines  which  belong  not  to  our  own  country,  but  to 
the  present  order  of  things  in  France,  and  we  may 
add  also  in  England.  Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Chevalier's  partiality  for  American 
Whigs.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
and  would  labor  effectually  for  it ;  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  what  would  be  a  progress  in  his  own  country, 
and  that  is  all  with  which  he  concerns  himself.  The 
policy  advocated  by  American  Whigs  is  virtually  the 
policy  he  would  recommend  to  France,  as  better 
adapted  to  its  actual  condition  than  the  policy  con- 
tended for  by  American  democrats;  he  accordingly 
advocates  it  without  troubling  himself  to  inquire  very 
carefully  which  policy  is  best  for  us. 

Mr.  Chevalier  was  here  during  the  period,  when  the 
question  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  so  warmly 
debated  both  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country. 
He  took  sides  with  the  Bank,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
volume  before  us  is  either  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  debate,  or  a  statement  of  reasons  why  the  Bank 
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should  be  sustained.  He  labors  hard  to  prove  that 
the  Bank  is  essential  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  cannot  and  will  not  be  dispensed  with.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  we  should  listen  to  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened foreigner  on  so  important  a  question,  with  some 
deference ;  but  in  the  present  case  we  cannot  regard 
Mr.  Chevalier's  opinions  as  entitled  to  much  weight. 
He  has  no  very  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  our 
institutions.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
aware,  that,  so  far  as  industry  among  us  is  to  be 
organized,  that  is,  regulated  by  institutions,  it  must 
be*  done  by  the  State  governments,  and  not  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  Federal  government  has 
in  reality  jurisdiction  only  over  what  concerns  the 
several  States  in  their  external  relations,  either  with 
foreigners  or  with  one  another.  It  was  never  de- 
signed to  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  interests 
and  affairs  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  has  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  be- 
tween the  States.  This  power  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  States  was  given  to  Congress,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  throughout  the  Union,  and  to  pre- 
vent one  State  from  imposing  restrictions  on  trade  or 
business  operations  with  citizens  of  another  State. 
The  right  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  its  value,  as 
well  as  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  was  vested  in  the  Federal  government; 
but  evidently  for  the  purpose  not  of  acting  on  the 
private  interest  of  citizens,  but  for  facilitating  the 
business  intercourse  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  with 
those  of  another.  Admitting,  then,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Bank  on  the  industry  of  the  country  would  be 
as  salutary  as^Mr.  Chevalier  supposes,  we  could  not 
institute  it  without  departing  widely  from  the^ spirit  of 
our  institutions. 

Then,  again,  the  institution  of  a  National  Bank 
would  be  attended  by  great  political  dangers.  Mr. 
Chevalier  is  a  centralizationist.  He  has  no  concep- 
tion of  a  federal  government,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
see  the  danger  of  making  the  General  Government 
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-with  us  too  strong.  With  us,  the  danger  i^ill  always 
be  not  of  weakening  the  Federal  government,  but  of 
strengthening  it  too  much.  This  danger  arises  partly 
from  its  central  position,  and  from  its  actual  supremacy 
in  certain  cases  over  the  State  governments,  from  which 
careless  reasoners  easily  infer  its  supremacy  in  all 
cases.  Now  the  power  of  a  national  bank  must  be 
great.  If  not,  the  bank  is  good  for  nothing.  If  it  be, 
then  its  establishment,  if  it  agree  with  the  government 
which  creates  it,  as  will  be  ordinarily  the  case,  will 
add  so  much  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  government, 
already  so  great,  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
the  States. 

If  we  establish  a  United  States  Bank,  in  order  to 
have  it  worth  anything,  we  must  give  it  sufficient  power 
to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country,  that  is,  to 
control  all  our  banking  operations.  With  less  power 
than  this,  it  could  not  maintain  throughout  the  Union 
a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  By  its  control  then 
of  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country,  it  would 
control  all  the  industrial  operations  of  our  citizens. 
If  it  in  turn  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  government  must  become  the 
only  efficient  government  of  the  country.  Its  power 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  would  be  felt  in 
every  bargain  that  was  made,  and  would  affect  the 
price  of  every  article  bought  or  sold.  Is  there  no 
danger  in  giving  to  the  Federal  government  a  power 
so  unlimited  ? 

But  suppose  the  goyernment  does  not  control  the 
Bank ;  suppose  the  government  and  the  Bank  disa- 
gree ;  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  then  we  must  have 
the  government  on  the  one  side,  representing  the  po- 
litical interests  of  the  country ;  and  the  Bank,  repre- 
senting its  business  operations  on  the  other.  The 
government  and  Bank  will  be  at  war,  the  whole  coun- 
try convulsed,  industry  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed, 
and  we  must  have  bankruptcy,  financial  distress,  and 
ruin,  till  either  the  government  *or  the  Bank  succumb. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  have  experienced  during 
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the  last  ten  years.  If  ^e  have  a  National  Bank,  we 
must  either  have  this  result  or  the  other. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers.  It  is  properly  the  agent 
of  the  States.  The  Constitution  is  its  power  of  at- 
torney ;  and  it  has  no  right  to  go  beyond  its  letter 
of  instructions.  In  this  letter  of  instructions  there 
happens  to  be  no  clause  granting  to  Congress  the 
right  to  charter  corporations.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  a  Bank  incorporated  by  Congress  would 
have  no  legal  existence.  The  law  creating  it  would 
be  a  nullity,  and  it  would  only  require  a  faithful 
performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Courts,  to 
render  it  wholly  inoperative. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  there  is  anoth- 
er reason  w^hy  we  are  not  disposed  to  place  much  de- 
pendence on  Mr.  Chevalier's  opinions  in  favor  of  a 
United  States  Bank.  These  opinions  resulted  natu- 
rally from  a  system  he  brought  with  him,  or  to  which 
he  was  previously  committed.  Mr.  Chevalier  be- 
longed to  the  politico-religious  sect,  which  sprung  up 
some  few  years  ago  in  France,  called  Saint-Simoni- 
ans.  He  bad  been  one  of  their  missionaries,  and  one 
of  their  most  active  members.  True,  he  left  the  sect 
after  its  two  chiefs,  Bazard  and  L'Enfantin,  quarrelled 
and  separated ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  ever 
abandoned  their  doctrines.  This  book  is  full  of  doc- 
trines which  he  learned  in  their  school,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  was  virtually  a  Saint-Simonian  when 
he  wrote  it. 

As  our  readers  may  not  be  very  familiar  with  the 
views  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  them.  The  Saint-Simonians 
are  so  called  from  Saint-Simon,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  and,  through  the  Counts 
of  Vermandois,  of  Charlemagne.  He  early  entered 
the  French  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown  in  this  country,  where  he  held  an 
important  command  under  Bouille.  He  returned  to 
France  about  the  time  of  the   breaking  out  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  in  which,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  little  part.  For  a  while  he  was  engaged 
in  some  extensive  banking  speculations,  by  means  of 
which  he  amassed  a  considerable  property,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  subsequently  lost  in  an  attempt  to 
found  a  grand  scientific  and  industrial  school  or  acad- 
emy, which  ultimately  failed.  After  th*  failure  of 
this  establishment,  he  devoted  several  years  and  the 
wrecks  of  his  fortune  to  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  European  sciences  and  art, 
with  the  actual  progress  of  ideas,  and  the  means  of 
stimulating  their  further  progress.  He  travelled 
through  several  European  countries,  and  published  or 
wrote  several  scientific  works.  In  1814  he  began  to 
apply  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
classes,  and  in  1824  or  1825  he  assumed  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  and  published  the  first  part  of  a  work, 
entitled  "  New  Christianity,"  soon  after  which  he  died 
in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty  and  want.  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  man,  a  profound  thinker, 
and  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  his  race. 

His  followers  soon  after  his  death  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  and  began,  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  Le  Producteur,  to  publish  the  doctrines 
he  had  taught  them.  In  1828  and  1829  great  num- 
bers had  joined  them,  and  Bazard  and  L'Enfantin 
gave  a  masterly  exhibition  of  their  principles  in  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  works  ever  published,  en- 
titled Doctrine  de  Saint- Simon.  Exposition.  Pre- 
miere  Annie.  1828  et  1829,  which  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  still  further  Exposition.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  they  assumed  considerable  po- 
litical importance,  and,  in  1831  and  1832,  threatened 
to  become  predominant  throughout  all  France.  The 
Revue  Encyclopidique^  one  of  the  ablest  periodicals 
ever  published  in  France,  became  devoted  to  their 
views  ;  and  they  obtained  possession  of  Le  Globe,  of 
which  they  circulated  gratuitously  more  than  five 
thousand  copies  daily.  Their  Missionaries  penetrated 
France  in  all  directions,  and  labored  with  a  zeal  and 
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self-derotion  rarely  ever  surpassed.  But  some  dis- 
putes occurring  about  the  principles  of  a  provisional 
organization  of  the  Saint-Simonian  Society,  which  had 
become  necessary,  led  to  a  quarrel,  to  a  division,  and 
finally  to  complete  dissolution. 

Of  the  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  doc- 
trines, many  of  which  may  be  found  incorporated  into 
our  own  writings,  we  have  now  neither  the  space  nor 
the  leisure  to  speak.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sect, 
which  most  concerns  us  at  present,  is  its  proposed 
organization  of  society.  It  adopts  the  hierarchical 
form  of  government,  and  terms  its  chiefs,  priests  or 
fathers.  Mankind  are  divided  into  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  three-fold  nature.  Man  is  a  being 
that  knows,  loves,  and  acts.  Those  in  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  predominates  constitute  a  class, 
called  Savans,  or  the  scientific ;  those  in  whom  the 
principle  of  activity  is  predominant  constitute  another 
class,  termed  the  Industriels  /  in  fine,  those  in  whom 
love  is  predominant  constitute  the  third  and  highest 
class,  termed  Artists.  Each  of  these  classes  has  its 
chiefs  or  priests,  and  over  all  is^  a  supreme  chief  or 
pope,  Pere  Supreme,  a  dignity  for  a  time  possessed 
conjointly  by  Hazard  and  L'Enfantin. 

The  sexes  are  held  to  be  equal,  and  the  complete 
man  includes  both  man  and  woman.  When  the  Saint- 
Simonian  Society  is  definitively  organized,  there  will  be 
at  its  head  a  supreme  Father  and  a  supreme  Mother. 
The  supreme  Father  they  had  found,  but  among  the 
fair  daughters  of  France  there  could  nowhere  be  dis- 
covered one  worthy  to  be  the  supreme  Mother.  The 
Saint-Simonian  Society  therefore  could  not  be  defini- 
tively organized :  for  though  a  man  they  could  find, 
yet  a  woman,  not  one.  But  it  was  necessary  mean- 
while to  have  some  organization.  A  proposition  to 
this  eficct  was  therefore  made.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
upon  the  believers  to  organize  themselves  provision- 
ally ;  and  here  commenced  the  fatal  quarrel.  Bazard 
was  a  man  of  this  world,  a  distinguished  liberal,  act- 
ing with  the  liberal  political  party  throughout  France, 
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and  disposed  to  make  the  Saint-Simonian  moyement 
subsidiary  to  the  political  movement  he  countenanced. 
L'Enfantin  was  more  of  a  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian, and  dwelt  more  in  the  region  of  ideas  than  in 
that  of  material  interests.  Bazard  looked  at  the 
Saint-Simonian  movement  in  its  relations  to  the  actu- 
ally existing  order  of  things,  and  wished  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  exciting  of  prejudices  against 
it  in  the  minds  of  the  republican  party,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  be  Saint-Simonians  ;  L'Enfantin  viewed 
it  only  in  relation  to  systematic  consistency,  and 
studied  only  to  conform  to  truth,  without  regard  to 
expediency  or  convenience.  When  the  question  came 
up,  on  what  principles  the  provisional  organization 
should  be  made,  Bazard  contended  that,  although  the 
organization  to  be  adopted  could  not  be  regarded  as 
final,  yet  it  should  be  expressly  stated  that  no  organ- 
ization could  be  contemplated  by  true  Saint-Simoni- 
ans, which  should  not  hold  sacred  the  marriage  cove- 
nant, as  understood  in  actually  existing  society.  This 
L'Enfantin  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  until  the 
supreme  mother  is  found,  and  woman  is  represented, 
it  is  obviously  improper  and  unjust  to  legislate  on  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  In  this  a  strong 
party  went  with  him.  Another  portion  adhered  to 
Bazard,  and  thus  the  debate  opened.  Bazard  accused 
L'Enfantin  of  advocating  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sexes.  This  L'Enfantin  denied.  Man  had 
established  the  present  relations  between  the  sexes, 
and  that  might  be  a  presumption  that  they  were  not 
perfect.  But  these  relations  concerned  woman  as  well 
as  man,  and  she  from  her  sensibility  and  innate  mod- 
esty was  even  better  qualified  to  legislate  on  them 
than  he  was ;  no  law  then  should  be  passed  concerning 
them  until  woman  should  be  represented,  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  let  her  voice  be  heard.  But  the  de- 
bate waxed  warmer  and  warmer,  until  some  renounced 
Saint-Simonianism  altogether ;  and  it  ended  finally  in 
a  complete  separation  between  the  two  chiefs  and 
heir  respective  adherents.     Bazard  soon  after  killed 
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himself,  and  his  party  broke  to  pieces.  L'Enfantin 
continued  a  while,  but  unchecked  by  the  worldly  wis- 
dom and  the  practical  sense  of  Bazard,  his  party  be- 
came extravagant,  and  their  meetings  were  suppress- 
ed by  the  government.  L'Enfantin,  the  last  we  heard  of 
him,  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
as  an  Engineer. 

We  have  thus  spoken  briefly  of  the  general  organ- 
ization of  Society  proposed  by  the  Saint-Simonians. 
What  more  immediately  concerns  us  now  is  their  doc- 
trine on  the  organization  of  property.  They  recog- 
nise the  right  of  property,  but  protest  against  the 
usual  law  of  its  descent.  In  a  word  they  deny  its  he- 
reditary descent.  According  to  them  property  should 
be  inherited  not  as  now  according  the  order  of  birth, 
but  according  to  the  order  of  capacity. 

They  call  all  property  funds  of  production.  These 
funds  are  to  be  organized  by  means  of  Banks,  and 
are  to  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  society  ac- 
cording to  their  several  capacities. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  details.  The  Saint-Simonians  propose  to 
educate  all  children,  both  male  and  female,  at  the 
public  expense.  Education  is  first  general  and  then 
special.  General  Education  is  the  education  bestow- 
ed upon  all  alike,  up  to  a  certain  age,  till  individual 
tendencies  become  prononUes.  Then  special  educa- 
tion begins.  The  children  are  divided  then  into  three 
classes;  that  is,  according  to  their  aptitudes,  into 
Industrielsy  SavanSy  and  Artistes.  They  are  subdivi- 
yided  again  on  the  same  principle  into  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  particular  branches  of  industry,  science, 
and  art.  Each  class  and  each  individual  in  the  class 
is  instructed  and  trained  for  the  pursuit  chosen,  till 
the  individual  is  qualified  to  engage  in  it  of  himself. 
Then  he  leaves  school,  and  receives  from  the  Bank 
the  funds  necessary  for  his  calling. 

There  must  be  a  grand  Central  Bank,  with  branches 
for  each  department,  and  sub-branches  for  each  parish 
or  commune.   The  individual,  say  a  blacksmith,  has  just 
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left  school,  and  now  proposes  to  carry  on  blacksmith- 
ing.  He  wants  for  this  purpose  the  necessary  fnnds. 
He  applies  to  his  Parish  Bank,  with  a  statement 
of.  his  capacity,  and  his  wants ;  his  application  and 
statement  are  transmitted  to  the  Departmental  branch, 
and  finally  to  the  Central  Bank,  which  ascertains 
where  a  blacksmith  is  wanted,  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  in  that  place  for  carrying  on  the  business  on  a 
profitable  scale,  or  the  scale  proportioned  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  applicant.  All  this  determin- 
ed,—  information  is  sent  to  the  Parish  Bank,  together 
with  an  order  for  the  necessary  funds  on  the  Bank 
nearest  to  the  place,  where  it  is  determined  the  young 
blacksmith  shall  carry  on  his  business. 

Now  our  friend  Chevalier,  we  apprehend,  saw  a  faint 
outline  of  this  system  of  organizing  the  funds  of  pro- 
duction, in  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  Branches. 
This  perhaps  will  account  for  his  partiality  to  the 
Bank,  and  for  what  he  says  about  the  organization  of 
industry,  and  show  the  value  of  his  opinion. 

For  ourselves,  though  we  have  found  much  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Saint-Simonians  to  approve,  and  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  admire,  we  are  far  from  relishing  their 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  society.  They  go  on 
the  ground  that  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  led, 
and  that  all  the  concerns  of  human  life  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  few  chiefs,  or  leaders.  If  these  leaders 
could  be  gods,  perhaps  this  would  not  be  amiss ;  but 
all  experience  proves  that  individuals  can  rarely  pos- 
sess power  over  their  brethren,  without  abusing  it. 
VThe  possession  of  power  almost  always  corrupts,  and 
the  man,  who  while  in  private  life  shuddered  at  the  bare 
mention  of  certain  crimes  against  his  fellows,  shall  no 
^;^  sooner  rise  to  authority  than  he  shall  commit  them 
without  remorse.  We  have  had  enough  of  hierarchies 
in  this  world,  and  it  is  time  now  to  try  the  experiment 
of  popular  government. 

The  interests  of  industry  we  regard  as  the  primary 
interests  of  a  community,  because  where  these  are 
neglected  no  others  can  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
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We  are  not  among  those  who  cry  out  against  the  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  tendency  of  our  times.  Un- 
doubtedly the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  is  the 
end  to  be  sought,  but  it  comes  only  in  the  train  of 
physical  elevation.  Art  and  science,  and  the  various 
embellishments  of  life,  are  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
rated ;  but  they  are  not  for  those  whose  sole  care  is  to 
save  themselves  from  starving.  The  importance, 
which  the  laboring  classes  have  assumed  in  our  days, 
is  owing  to  the  new  field,  and  the  greater  demand  for 
labor,  which  the  discovery  of  this  Continent  and  the 
extension  of  commerce  have  opened  to  it.  Labor  has 
thus  obtained  a  wider  field  and  a  richer  reward,  and 
the  laborer,  therefore,  has  become  more  independent, 
and  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  soul. 
We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  preparatory  to 
that  moral  elevation  of  the  masses,  contended  for  by 
our  philanthropists  and  reformers,  we  must  elevate 
them  physically,  and  make  their  condition  in  life 
somewhat  easy.  We  therefore  sympathize  wholly 
with  Mr.  Chevalier  in  his  regard  for  industry.  The 
encouragement  of  the  industrial  activity  of  a  country 
is  by  no  means  an  object  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
moralist,  nor,  if  he  could  but  see  it,  of  a  Transcen- 
dentalist. 

But  we  confess,  that,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  industry  is  best  encouraged  not  by  being 
taken  under  the  especial  care  of  authority,  but  by  be-"^ 
ing  left  free.     The  individual  is  a  better  judge  than--^ 
government  of  the  proper  place  to  establish  himself, 
and  the  kind  of  business  it  is  for  his  interest  to  pros- 
ecute.    All  that  we  want  in  this  country,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry,  is  its  entire  freedom,  and  a  ] 
uniform  and  steady  measure  of  value.     Give  us  these, 
and  our  industry  will  be  sufficiently  productive,  and 
successfully  compete  with  that  of  all  other  nations. 

Mr.  Chevalier  advocates  the  Bank,  because  it  would 
constitute  a  fourth  estate  in  our  government,  and  be- 
come the  eflfective  government  of  the  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bank,  organized  on  the  prin- 
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ciples  he  contends  for,  would  control  the  'whole 
industry  of  the  country,  and  through  industry  all 
branches  of  the  government.  This  he  asserts,  and 
this  we  admit.  But  what  guaranty  have  we  that  it 
would  exert  this  control  for  the  public  good  1  What 
security  can  he  give  us  that  the  Bank  would  not,  in 
case  it  became  as  powerful  as  he  supposes,  reduce  the 
great  mass  of  the  industrious  classes  to  an  abject  and 
hopeless  slavery  ?  We  grant  the  Bank  would  con- 
trol the  industry  of  the  country ;  but  what  would  con- 
trol the  Bank  ?  It  could  dictate  the  measures  of 
government ;  but  what  would  dictate  its  measures  ? 
Before  surrendering  to  the  Banks  our  right  to  govern 
ourselves,  it  strikes  us,  that  we  should  have  some 
surety  that  they  will  govern  in  the  interests  of  Hu- 
manity. If  they  are  to  be  as  powerful  as  it  is  con- 
tended they  should  be,  there  can  be  in  this  country  no 
power  to  control  them.  King  Snake  may  be  a  more 
efficient  ruler  of  the  frogs  than  king  Log ;  but  what 
shall  become  of  the  poor  frogs,  if  he  take  it  into  his 
head  to  eat  them  ? 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier's book,  that  we  have  no  space  left  to  comment  on 
the  remainder.  But  we  would  say  in  general  terms, 
that  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  its  doctrines  on 
banks  and  the  regulation  of  industry,  is  in  the  main 
liberal,  manly,  philosophical,  and  unobjectionable. 
The  author  made  a  good  use  of  his  time  while  here, 
and  acquired  no  little  insight  into  our  national  char- 
acter, and  the  workings  of  our  institutions.  Mistakes 
he  falls  into  frequently,  but  never  does  he  intentionally 
misrepresent  us.  He  everywhere  maintains  the  tone 
and  bearing  of  an  honest,  intelligent  man,  visiting  a 
foreign  country  to  collect  the  wisdom  that  may  be 
useful  to  his  own.  The  American  people  will  reject 
his  Saint-Simonianism ;  but  they  will  respect  him  as 
one  who  has  been  disposed  to  do  them  justice,  and 
read  his  work,  as  containing  much  valuable  informa-  ' 
tion,  and  some  philosophical  speculations  on  the  des- 
tiny of  Humanity,  well  worth  considering. 

Editor. 
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Abt.  VI. —  The  School  Library,  Published  under  the 
Sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon, 
&  Webb. 

There  are  few  projects,  which  we  more  heartily 
approve,  and  wish  success  to,  than  that  of  furnishing 
every  school  district  with  a  library.  Few  things  are 
more  important  to  the  young,  than  ready  access  to 
good  books,  and  the  early  formation  of  a  taste  for 
reading.  It  not  only  prepares  them  for  more  useful- 
ness in  after  life,  but  opens  to  them  a  source  of  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  which  will  save  them  from  many 
of  the  vices,  to  which  youth  are  in  general  exposed. 

Men  who  have  not  passed  through  the  schools  are 
said  to  be  uneducated  ;  but  no  man,  who  has  free 
access  to  books,  and  is  a  diligent  reader  of  them,  can 
with  any  justice  be  said  to  want  education.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  is  learned  in  the  university, 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  books  ?  It  is  rare  that 
your  professors  can  advance  on  their  text-books,  or 
that  they  know  as  much  of  the  sciences  they  under- 
take to  teach  as  the  student  may  find  in  his  manuals. 
Whoever  knows  how  to  read,  and  has  the  proper 
books  within  his  reach,  may  attain,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  to  all  the  scientific  and  literary  eminence  he  could, 
were  he  to  graduate  at  the  first  university  in  the 
land. 

In  these  times  all  may  be  educated  who  have 
access  to  well  selected  libraries.  All  the  sciences 
are  treated  in  books,  wherein  is  deposited  all  that  is 
known  of  them.  AH  branches  of  learning  have  their 
manuals ;  and  all  languages,  worth  the  acquisition, 
have  their  grammars  and  lexicons ;  and  whoever  can- 
not acquire  a  language,  —  all  except  its  pronuncia- 
tion,—  by  means  of  grammar  and  lexicon,  is  not  one 
whom  a  living  teacher  could  aid.  A  library,  then,  if 
of  the  right  stamp,  is  of  more  importance  to  the  dis- 
trict than  the  school  itself.     Our  common  schools  are 
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by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  effect  altogether  less  for 
the  general  intelligence  and  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity than  is  commonly  pretended.  They  are  not 
unfrequently  nurseries  of  vice,  -where  many  of  the  bad 
habits  which  accompany  us  through  life  are  first  ac- 
quired. The  parent  often  finds  the  labor  of  years  to 
form  his  boy  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue  undone 
by  a  six  weeks'  attendance  at  one  of  our  common 
schools.  The  education,  then,  which  we  crave  for 
the  children  of  our  commonwealth,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  them.  Something  in  addition  to  them  is  wanted  ; 
and  this  something,  it  strikes  us,  may  be  found,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  well-selected  library  for  each  school 
district. 

But  this  library  should  be  well  selected ;  and  here 
is  the  difficulty.  Who  shall  make  the  selection  1  The 
most  natural  answer  is,  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  children  immediately  concerned.  I  choose  to  select 
the  books  my  children  are  to  read  ;  and  why  not  every 
parent  do  the  same  ?  But  our  Board  of  Education, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  whiggism,  say,  that  I  must  not 
be  allowed  to  select  my  child's  reading.  They 
distrust  the  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  school 
district  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  and  therefore 
undertake  to  make  the  selection  for  them. 

This  brings  us  to  some  objections  we  have  to  the 
School  Library,  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  object  to  it,  ^that  it  is  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  regard  this  as 
an  insult  officially  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
school  districts.  No  doubt,  in  many  cases,  the 
district  would  make  an  unwise  selection ;  but  this  is 
an  evil  inseparable  from  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  Humanity.  The  people  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  acquire  wisdom  by  their  own  failures. 
Their  progress  cannot  be  effected  by  the  maxim  of 
European  princes,  which  the  Board  seem  to  have 
adopted,  "  Every  thing  for  the  people ;  nothing  by 
the  people ; "  but  by  the  American  maxim,  ^^  Nothing 
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for  the  people,  but  everything  by  the  people."  We 
arc  far  from  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the  peo- 
ple; bat  we  hold  that  it  is  better,  the  people  should 
manage  their  own  concerns,  albeit  they  should  some- 
times manage  them  unwisely,  than  that  there  should 
be  guardians  appointed  to  manage  for  them.  We 
must,  therefore,  frown  upon  all  measures  or  proposi^ 
tions  for  taking  away  the  management  from  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  I  am  never  a  man  so  long  as  I  am 
not  permitted  to  think  and  act  for  myself.  Better 
that  I  should  sometimes  fall  and  be  seriously  hurt, 
than  that  I  should  never  undertake  to  walk.  What  is 
true  of  me,  as  an  individual,  is  true  of  the  people. 

Then,  we  have  no  surety  that  a  Board  of  Education 
will  upon  the  whole  make  a  better  selection  of  books 
than  would  be  made  by  the  people  themselves.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  that  Boards  of  Education  are 
infallible.  They  are  composed  of  individuals  who 
share  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Human- 
ity. Our  present  Board  have  indeed  officially  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  "  conspicuous  for  their 
talents,  and  to  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  respective  parties  and  denominations, 
from  which  they  were  severally  selected;'^*  and, 
although  we  are  no  doubt  bound  to  regard  this  official 
sanction  with  great  deference,  inasmuch  as  the  Board 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  their 
own  merits,  and,  therefore,  the  best  judges,  we  must 
still,  since  men  have  been  known  to  over-estimate  their 
own  talents  and  virtues,  believe  that  they  constitute 
no  exception  to  the  general  fallibility  of  our  race. 
The  experiment  of  managing  the  public  affairs  by 
"the  wisest  and  best,''  instead  of  by  the  people  them- 

•  See  Introductory  Essay,  p.  ix.  This  introductory  Essay  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  as  it  makes  a  part  of  the 
Ldbraiy,  it  must  have  received  the  sanction  of  every  member ;  so  it 
is  rightiy  regarded  as  an  official  sanction  of  the  Board  by  itselfl 
Very  modest,  we  must  confess.  For  the  honor  of  the  Board,  we 
trust  there  was  but  one  member  of  it  that  could  have  written  this 
self-praise,  and  that  the  rest  permitted  it  to  pass  out  of  courtesy  to 
him. 
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selves,  has  been  tried  for  ages,  but  so  far  as  history 
may  be  relied  on,  with  uniform  ill  success.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  with  us  than  elsewhere.  The  Board  is^no 
doubt  a  learned  board,  composed  of  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals, but  after  all,  it  may  not  be  the  best  of  all 
caterers  for  the  intellectual  appetites  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Moreover,  the  Board,  we  apprehend,  exceed  their 
legal  functions,  when  they  assume  to  sanction  a 
School  Library.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  law 
constituting  the  Board,  which  authorizes  them  to 
assume  so  important  a  function  ?  They  sanction  these 
books,  as  a  Board,  not  as  individuals.  Where  is  the 
law  authorizing  them  to  prepare  and  sanction  a  suit- 
able Library  for  the  school  districts  ? 

But  passing  over  this  ;  we  object  to  the  selection 
of  the  books  by  a  Board,  because  the  Board  will  select 
and  recommend  the  same  books  to  all  the  districts. 
This  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  uniformity  of 
opinion,  and  a  dead  level  of  information  throughout 
the  commonwealth ;  but,  levellers  as  we  are  supposed 
to  be,  we  much  question  whether  this  dead  level  and 
uniformity  be  at  all  desirable.  Variety  is  as  essential 
as  uniformity ;  and  where  there  is  no  conflict  of  opin- 
ion, no  inequalities  of  information,  there  will  be  no 
progress.  We  believe  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
the  libraries  variously  made  up,  as  they  would  be  if 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  districts,  than  to 
have  them  constituted  of  a  uniform  series  of  books,  as 
they  must  be  if  selected  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 
In  the  one  case,  some  thousands  of  different  books 
would  be  read  and  studied  in  the  commonwealth ;  in 
the  other  case,  only  one  or  two  hundred.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  modes  is  therefore  obvious,  and 
decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  one  we  are 
opposing. 

We  object  also  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  be- 
cause it  is  an  approach  to  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
The  publishers  will  not  dare  insert  in  their  series   a 
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book  not  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  however  valuable 
it  may  be  in  itself,  or  however  acceptable  it  would  be 
to  a  large  number  of  school  districts  ;  and  the  author 
will  not  dare  pour  out  his  whole  thought,  but  only 
such  a  portion  of  it  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  the 
Board  will  not  refuse  to  sanction.  Who  that  writes 
from  his  own  full  heart,  and  strong  convictions,  would 
suffer  his  book  to  come  out,  even  if  it  could,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  board  of  supervisors,  as  if  he  were  a 
child  and  under  tutelage  ?  The  Board,  in  presuming 
to  supervise  and  sanction  the  publication  of  any  book, 
sins  against  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  letters.  An 
author  should  deem  himself  insulted  by  being  asked 
to  write  a  work,  to  be  published  under  the  sanction  of 
a  board  of  education,  or  any  other  board.  If  he  have 
aught  of  the  spirit  that  becomes  him,  he  must  regard 
the  bookseller  that  should  urge  him  to  such  an  act  of 
self-degradation,  as  his  worst  enemy,  and  reply  to 
him,  '^  I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  child,  and  have  not 
^  escaped  the  ferula  '  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an 
imprimatur." 

We  shall  be  told  that  the  Board  claims  no  authori- 
ty, and  the  districts  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  purchase 
or  not  to  purchase  the  books  recommended.  This  is 
not  ingenuous.  Do  not  the  respectable  publishers, 
who  are  sending  out  the  School  Library,  count  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  some  consequence  to  them  as 
publishers  ?  Would  they,  in  fact,  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  Library,  if  they  could  not  obtain 
this  sanction?  Do  not  the  publishers  undoubtedly 
believe,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Board  will  help  the 
sale  of  the  books,  that  it  will  have  great  influence 
with  the  school  districts  in  inducing  them  to  buy  the 
books  so  sanctioned,  rather  than  any  others  ?  This 
influence  the  Board  is  to  exert  not  by  the  personal 
weight  of  its  members,  as  individuals,  but  as  a  legal 
Board,  acting  officially.  School  districts  will  to  no 
small  extent  imagine,  that  this  series  of  books  Messrs. 
Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb  are  putting  forth,  is 
selected  and  published  by  the  authority  of  the  State, 
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and  they  "will,  therefore,  feel  bound  to  purchase  them. 
This  the  Board  well  knows,  otherwise  it  would  not 
give  its  sanction ;  and  this  the  publishers  know,  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  wish  it.  Why  not,  then,  own 
at  once,  that  the  Board  expects,  by  an  extra-official 
act,  to  induce  school  districts  to  buy  a  certain  series 
of  books ;  and  that  the  publishers  seek  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  for  their  own  private  interest  ? 

We  object,  also,  to  the  very  project  of  preparing  a 
series  of  books  expressly  for  School  Libraries,  and 
that,  too,  whether  consisting  of  selected  or  of  original 
productions.  The  selection  will,  in  general,  be  not 
of  the  best  books  in  the  language,  those  which  have 
the  most  positive  merit,  but  those  which  have  the 
greatest  negative  merit,  that  is,  those  which  are  least 
objectionable.  Books  of  strongly  marked  character, 
of  decided  opinions,  must  be  excluded,  because  they 
may  come  athwart  somebody's  prejudices,  and  thus 
affect  the  reputation  and  diminish  the  sales  of  the 
series.  The  books  selected  must,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  be  books  with  which  every  body  is  familiar, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  private  libra- 
ry, and,  therefore,  not  needed  for  the  School  Library ; 
or  books  which  have  not  character  enough  to  excite 
any  opposition.  Authors,  employed  to  prepare  origi- 
nal works,  will  be  selected  on  the  same  principle. 
Those  authors,  who  are  remarkable  for  bold  and  manly 
thought,  strong  sense,  and  original  ideas,  men  of  de- 
cided characters,  who  are  earnest  in  the  defence  of 
what  they  regard  as  the  truth  in  politics  or  religion, 
can  find  no  favor  with  Boards  of  Education.  They 
have  substance  enough  in  them  to  excite  opposition, 
and  to  create  enemies,  as  well  as  friends ;  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  likely  to  write  books,  which  will  be  pur- 
chased by  men  of  all  opinions,  and  of  no  opinions. 
The  authors  most  likely  to  be  employed  are  your  safe 
men,  prudent  men,  men  who  have  no  ideas  with  which 
to  alarm  the  community,  pretty  writers,  who  figure  in 
Souvenirs  and  Foget-me-nots ;  or  if  any  others,  they 
will  be  required  to  write  on  topics  on  which  there  is 
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no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  and,  there- 
fore, on  topics  on  which  more  books  are  not  wanted. 

This  is  not  all.  Whoever  knows  anything  aboat 
the  production  of  a  book,  knows  very  well,  that  a 
genuine  book  is  not  an  article  to  be  furnished  to  order 
as  a  bale  of  goods.  It  must  be  the  sincere  production 
of  the  author's  own  mind.  He  must  write  it  out  of 
his  own  full  heart,  for  a  serious  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose, and  because  there  is  a  necessity  in  his  own  soul 
compelling  him  to  write  it.  There  has  been  at  one 
time  and  another  much  talk  about  patronage,  and  our 
literary  men  sometimes  complain  of  the  want  of  pat- 
ronage. All  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  only  patron- 
age an  author  wants  is  the  green  earth,  the  clear  blue 
sky,  and  the  free  air  of  heaven ;  the  simple  freedom 
to  speak  out,  in  his  own  natural  tones,  what  it  is  in  him 
to  speak.  He  must  choose  his  own  subject,  and  his 
own  time  and  method  of  treating  it.  He  can  submit 
to  no  laws,  but  those  of  his  own  mind,  and  no  direc- 
tions, but  those  of  his  own  judgment.  Books,  which 
are  written  expressly  for  "Libraries,**  bear  ample 
testimony,  by  their  feebleness,  their  inanity,  to  the 
truth  of  these  remarks.  We  have  found  none  among 
them  worth  the  trifle  we  are  required  to  pay  for  them, 
much  less  the  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  conscience,  necessary  to  their  perusal.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  good  books  is  to  let  men  write 
on  such  subjects  as  they  please,  for  the  public  at 
large;  and  the  way  to  make  up  a  library  is  to 
select  from  the  mass  of  books  thus  produced. 

If  the  School  Library  is  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board,  school  districts  will  feel  themselves 
under  a  sort  of  legal  obligation  to  purchase  the  books 
of  which  it  is  composed.  But,  can  anybody  be  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose,  that  the  ^^  School  Library  "  will  contain 
all,  or  even  a  tithe  of  the  books  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  school  district  ?  Is  there  no  likelihood  that 
the  Board,  through  its  own  ignorance,  prejudice,  or 
oversight,  will  pass  over  some  of  the  best  books  which 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  ? 
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Moreover,  is  not  the  publication  of  such  "  Libra- 
ries," under  the  sanction  of  a  board,  a  serious  injury 
to  sound  and  living  literature  ?  Such  a  series  of 
books  is  likely  to  have  an  extensive  circulation ;  au- 
thors "will,  therefore,  unless  they  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences, be  desirous  of  writing  books  which  may  be 
admitted  into  it.  But  these  books  must  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  board.  The  author,  therefore,  will 
naturally  be  led  to  ask  not  what  is  true,  what  books 
are  best  for  Humanity,  but  simply,  what  books  will  be 
likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The 
injurious  effect  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  practice  it 
must  generate,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  comments. 

The  Board  profess  to  adopt,  as  a  rule,  that  no  book 
of  a  sectarian  character  in  religion,  or  of  a  partisan 
character  in  politics,  shall  be  admitted  into  this  series. 
If  they  adhere  to  this  rule,  we  can  assure  them  that 
their  series  will  be  valueless  indeed.  We  should  like 
to  have  them  tell  us  what  views  in  regard  to  religion 
are  not  sectarian,  or  what  opinions  in  relation  to  poli- 
tics have  not  a  partisan  character  ?  If  they  exclude 
whatever  is  sectarian,  they  must  exclude  all  that  re- 
lates to  religion,  for  we  know  no  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion which  some  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  do 
not  controvert,  and  we  know  no  political  doctrine 
which  can  be  maintained,  that  has  not  a  bearing  in 
favor  or  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties 
which  now  divide  our  political  world.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  wish  the  rule  adhered  to ;  we  would  have 
all  sects  and  parties,  instead  of  being  excluded  from 
the  library,  represented  in  it.  We  would  have  the 
district  adopt  as  a  rule,  for  its  government  in  the 
selection  of  books, —  that,  when  a  book  is  introduced, 
giving  one  side  of  a  question  in  religion  or  politics, 
the  best  book  that,  can  be  found  treating  the  opposite 
side  ^shall  be  procured  and  admitted.  This  is  the 
only  practicable  rule  to  be  observed,  if  the  library  is 
to  possess  any  positive  value,  and  the  rights  of  all 
concerned  are  to  be  respected. 

We  believe  the  motives  which  have  governed  the 
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Board  in  setting  on  foot  the  present  series  of  publica- 
tions are  praiseworthy,  but  this  does  not  take  away 
the  inischievousness  of  the  principle  involved  in 
their  proceedings.  The  devil  always  appears  as 
an  angel  of  light ;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  some  mea- 
sure that  is  really  good,  which  commends  itself  to 
the  best  affections  of  our  hearts,  but  which  is  mistim- 
ed or  misplaced.  The  genius  of  our  institutions 
admits  of  no  coercive  means  for  the  promotion  of 
moral  objects,  nor  can  we  force  the  growth  of  the 
virtues.  Here,  philanthropists  cannot  aid  the  pro-| 
gress  of  the  race  by  associations,  and  combined] 
action.  They  may  act,  but  not  for  the  people,  nor  oiy 
the  people,  but  with  the  people.  They  must  speak, 
write,  and  act,  as  individuals,  as  equal  members  of 
the  community,  and  if  they  are  really  wiser  and  better 
than  the  mass,  their  suggestions  will  be  adopted.  At 
any  rate,  they  can  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement 
no  faster  than  they  can  commend  themselves  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  people  at  large.  This 
is  a  truth  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  iterate,  and 
reiterate.  Our  reformers  are  perpetually  prone  to 
forget  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  institutions  it  is  their  duty  to  uphold.  We  are 
continually  adopting  maxims  proper  to  an  order  of 
things  which  does  not  exist  with  us.  Individuals,  no 
doubt,  must  take  the  initiative  in  all  reforms,  but  they 
must  do  it  not  by  seeking  laws  to  aid  them,  nor  by 
establishing  associations  or  combinations  to  give  a 
factitious  weight  to  their  propositions.  They  must 
do  it  simply  as  men,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  people, 
and  wait  always  the  slow  process  of  intellectual  and 
moral  conviction.  All  reforms  must,  then,  of  course, 
be  effected  slowly :  but  by  attempting  to  effect  them 
only  by  bringing  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  to  see 
and  feel  their  desirableness  and  practicability,  we 
shall  always  effect  them  safely  and  surely. 

In  passing  from  the  Board  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
already  published,  we  have  less  to  find  fault  with. 
To  the  credit  of  the  publishers,  the  volumes  are  print- 
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ed  and  done  up  in  a  neat  and  attractive  form,  which 
we  hold  to  be  no  small  recoraraendation.  In  this  respect, 
"  The  School  Library  ^'  of  Messrs.  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon, 
&  Webb  compares  advantageously  with  a  similar 
series  of  books  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  of 
New  York,  a  series,  which,  for  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed,  is  disgraceful  to  the  house 
which  publishes  it,  and  to  every  school  district  which 
shall  purchase  it.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  it,  a  single  volume  in  Messrs.  Harper's 
series,  that  is  even  tolerably  printed.  But  the  vol- 
umes before  us  are  got  up  with  much  taste,  and  are, 
in  respect  of  dress  and  appearance,  all  that  we  should 
wish  them  to  be. 

We  have  before  us  now  ten  volumes  of  the  princi- 
pal series.  They  are  all  old  works,  or  at  least  works 
previously  published,  and  which  were  already  accessi- 
ble to  such  school  districts  as  wished  them.  The 
first  volume  is  Washington  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus, 
abridged  by  the  author.  Our  objection  to  this  volume 
is,  that  it  is  an  abridgment,  and  that  it  is  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  We 
dislike  abridgments,  and  for  a  Board  of  Education  to 
presume  to  sanction  one  of  Washington  Irving's 
works,  is  a  piece  of  impertinence  we  cannot  easily 
overlook. 

Volumes  IL  and  HL  comprise  "  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology, with  additions,  from  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  with 
numerous  other  illustrations.  The  whole  newly  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  to  the  School  Library,  by  Elisha 
Bartlett,  M.  D.*'  Here  again  is  the  same  imperti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  Board.  On  the  frontispiece 
of  each  Tolume,  we  read ; 

'^  This  volume  is  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  series  entitled  ^  The 
School  Library,'  published  by  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  &  Webb. 

Edward  Evebett, 

Geoege  Hull, 

Emebsou  Davis, 
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Edbiund  Dwight, 
George  Putnam, 
Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 
Thomas  Robbins, 
Jared  Sparks, 
Charles  Hudson, 
George  N.  Briggs." 

How  much  better  known  to  the  American  people 
are  George  Hull,  Emerson  Davis,  Thomas  Robbins, 
George  Putnam,  Edmund  Dwight,  Charles  Hudson, 
George  N.  Briggs,  than  Paley,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
Lord  Brougham  ?  Are  our  people  so  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  that  such  a  work  as  this  needs  the 
sanction  of  a  Board,  all  of  whom,  with  a  couple  of  ex- 
ceptions, are  unknown  even  to  our  own  literature  1 
Where  was  the  modesty  of  these  men;  or  their  re- 
spect for  the  intelligence  of  the  community  1  As  it 
concerns  the  work  itself  here  put  forth,  we  have  not 
much  to  say.  The  additions,  from  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  we  have  but  cursorily  examined. 
The  original  work  of  Paley  is  a  most  excellent  work 
to  circulate,  if  we  wish  to  make  atheists.  As  a  de- 
monstration of  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  worse  than 
valueless.  It  assumes  in  the  outset  the  very  point 
the  atheist  wants  proved,  and  consequently  its  whole 
reasoning  is  vitiated. 

Volumes  IV.,  V.,  and  VL  are  made  up  of  selections 
from  Sparks's  Biography  of  eminent  individuals. 
These,  of  course,  the  Board  could  not  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion I  for  Mr.  Sparks  is  a  member  of  it,  and  his  col- 
leagues could  not  be  so  discourteous  to  him  as  to 
refuse  their  sanction  to  one  of  his  own  publications. 
But  saving  the  imprimatur  of  the  Board,  the  volumes 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  School  Library. 

Volumes  VIL,  VHL,  IX.,  and  X.  are  entitled  "  Sa- 
cred Philosophy  of  the  Seasons ;  illustrating  the  Per- 
fections of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.  D.,  Ruthwell,  Scotland. 
With  important  additions  and  some  modifications  to 
adapt  it  to  Ambeican  Readers,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Green- 
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wood,  D.  D.'*  Here  the  impertinence  of  the  Board  is 
not  so  great.  The  whole  weight  of  its  authority  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  work  into  notice,  and  will 
after  all  be  insufficient,  we  apprehend,  to  induce  the 
people  to  read  it.  It  is  a  miserable  concern,  pro- 
fessedly religious,  but  really  skeptical  in  its  philoso- 
phy and  tendency.  Grant  me  the  premises  which  the 
author  everywhere  assumes,  and  I  will  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  every  religious  emotion  and  belief. 
How  long  shall  men  try  to  form  to  themselves  a  God 
out  of  matter  ?  When  will  they  learn  that  the  revela- 
tion of  God  is  to  the  reason,  the  soul,  not  to  the 
senses  ? 

But,  although  we  absolve  the  Board  of  the  sin  of 
impertinence,  in  sanctioning  these  volumes,  we  cannot 
so  easily  acquit  the  American  Editor.  We  know 
little  of  Dr.  Greenwood ;  but  be  he  who  or  what  he 
may,  we  cannot  excuse  him  for  presuming  to  alter 
another  man's  works.  In  a  literary  sense  we  bold  it 
an  unpardonable  sin  to  alter,  abridge,  or  mutilate 
another  man's  productions.  The  author  has  a  right 
to  have  his  works  published,  if  they  are  published  at 
all,  as  he  himself  wrote  them,  and  wished  them  to  go 
forth  to  the  world,  and  no  man  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  of  letters,  who  does  not  re- 
spect this  right. 

But  where  are  the  professions  of  the  Board  to  admit 
nothing  of  a  sectarian  character  into  their  publica- 
tions 1  Will  they  pretend  that  these  volumes,  with 
all  the  alterations  Dr.  Greenwood  has  sacrilegiously 
made,  are  not  sectarian  1  Are  they  not  crammed  and 
overflowing  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  senti- 
ments of  the  orthodox  school  ?  This  is  no  objection 
to  the  book  in  our  eyes,  but  it  exhibits,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  reliance  we  may  place  on  the  declarations 
of  the  Board. 

But  the  metaphysics  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
these  volumes,  and  of  those  of  Paley,  are  in  our  judg- 
ment false  and  mischievous  ;  precisely  the  metaphysics 
which  leave  to  religion  no  rational  foundation,  and  to 
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faith  in  general  no  solid  basis.  We  confess  that  we 
are  by  no  means  pleased  to  see  these  works  placed 
in  the  hands  of  youth.  The  Board,  we  presume,  were 
unconscious  of  the  actual  character  of  these  works, 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  false  metaphysics  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  individuals  composing 
the  Board  are  very  worthy  men,  but  we  trust  that  we 
may  without  offence  question  their  philosophical  in- 
sight or  attainments.  They  are  men  of  facts,  of  detail, 
of  routine,  not  men  of  ideas,  philosophers,  who  read 
the  human  soul,  and  see  all  opinions  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  which  generate  them. 

But  we  have  said  enough  by  way  of  censure.  We 
wish  to  see  Education  promoted.  We  are  willing  to 
live  and  die  in  its  sacred  cause ;  but  we  agree  with 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth, 
that  so  far  as  our  common  schools  are  concerned,  in 
order  to  promote  it,  "  the  responsibility  of  their  man- 
agement should  rest  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns."  The  State,  either  immediately,  or  mediate- 
ly, through  boards  and  committees,  should  interfere 
as  little  as  possible.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
or  rather  of  school  districts,  we  would  leave  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  and  the  selection  of  its  library 
undictated  to,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  extra-official 
sanctions  and  recommendations  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Editor. 
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Art.  VII.  — Answer  of  the  Whig  Members  of  the  Le- 
gislature  of  Massachusetts,  constituting  a  Majority  of 
both  Branches,  to  the  Address  of  His  Excellency, 
Marcus  Morton,  delivered  in  the  Convention  of 
the  two  Houses,  Jan.  22,  1840.  Boston :  Perkins 
&  Marvin.    1840. 

The  election  of  a  Democratic  Governor  of  the  an- 
cient Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  given  our 
whig  friends  more  trouble,  and  caused  them  more 
serious  alarm  for  their  future  political  existence,  than 
any  other  event  which  has  lately  occurred.  They 
have  seemed  to  themselves  to  see  in  it  the  part  of  a 
man's  hand,  writing  upon  the  walls  of  their  palace, 
that  they  are  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing, and  that  their  dominion  is  taken  from  them,  and 
given  to  another. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  this  Democratic  Gover- 
nor has  also  caused  them  much  alarm.  It  has  been 
welcomed  by  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  as  a  clear, 
able,  and  faithful  exposition  of  democratic  principles 
and  measures,  and  is  evidently  making  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  does 
not  suit  the  whigs,  because  it  advocates  doctrines  and 
measures  which  must  be  approved  by  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  and 
understood.  In  putting  it  forth.  Governor  Morton 
has  given  serious  offence  to  the  whigs.  He  has  of- 
fended them  by  showing  that  he  adheres  firmly  to 
democratic  principles ;  perhaps  still  more,  by  shew- 
ing that  he  has  principles  to  adhere  to. 

In  all  communities  there  are  those,  who  have  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  be  offended  whenever  the  truth 
is  told,  or  just  and  equal  legislation  is  advocated  with 
earnestness  and  ability.  We  do  not,  therefore,  blame 
our  whig  friends  for  taking  offence  at  Governor  Mor- 
ton's Address ;  we  are  only  sorry  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  some  dignity  in  their  wrath, 
and  some  little  respect  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
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civilized  life  in  their  mode  of  manifesting  it.  That 
the  Address,  by  marking  out  the  democratic  policy 
and  recalling  our  citizens  to  the  first  principles  of 
our  government,  is  likely  to  do  much  mischief  to  the 
"whig  cause,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  we  re- 
gret that  the  adherents  of  that  cause  should,  under 
any  provocation,  forget  the  respect  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, to  say  nothing  of  the  courtesy  due  to  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  "  Answer  "  before  us  purports  to  be  from  the 
whig  members  of  the  legislature  ;  but  in  point  of  fact, 
we  apprehend  many  of  the  whig  members,  whose 
names  are  attached  to  it,  knew  little  of  its  contents 
when  they  signed  it,  or  gave  permission  to  use  their 
names,  if,  indeed,  they  gave  the  permission  at  all.  It 
purports,  also,  to  be  from  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  both  branches ;  but  few  among  us  can  doubt,  that, 
had  it  been  reported  to  the  legislature,  and  discussed 
there,  according  to  the  old  method,  it  never  could 
have  obtained  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  legislature.  This,  and  not  a  sudden  fit 
of  economy,  is  probably  the  reason  why  the*  old  method 
has  been  departed  from,  and  an  unofficial,  instead  6{ 
an  official  answer  to  the  Governor's  Address,  has  been 
given. 

The  "  Answer  "  itself  is  not  precisely  what  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  The  whigs  claim  to  be  the  more 
enlightened  and  respectable  part  of  our  community. 
They  claim  for  themselves  all  that  is  noble,  manly,  or 
refined.  They  look  down  upon  democrats  as  base 
and  vulgar,  and  deem  us  unworthy  of  admission  into 
what  they  call  good  society.  We  have,  then,  a  right 
to  demand  more  of  them  than  they  have  of  us.  Their 
public  documents  and  electioneering  pamphlets  should 
be  characterized  by  learning,  talent,  dignity,  and  good 
breeding.  They  should  breathe  an  elevated  moral 
tone,  speak  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  our  nature,  and 
quicken  our  purer  and  more  virtuous  affections. 
They  should  take  broad  and  generous  views  of  man 
and  society,  and  set  forth  their  doctrines  with  that 
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clearness,  and  accompanied  by  that  cogency  of  rea- 
soning, which  would  secure  instant  conviction.  Un- 
happily we  find  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  Its  tone  is  low  and  scurrilous.  It  bears 
no  marks  of  commanding  intellect,  of  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  political  science,  no  trace  of  the 
statesman,  or  even  of  the  moralist.  There  is  betrayed 
in  it  not  a  single  elevated  thought,  generous  senti- 
ment, or  moral  aspiration.  It  is  from  beginning  to 
end  disingenuous  and  sophistical ;  a  striking  proof  of 
the  utter  heartlessness  of  the  party  putting  it  forth,  or 
its  singular  contempt  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  would 
commend  itself. 

Then,  again,  we  should  naturally  expect,  in  an 
answer  to  a  document  like  the  Governor's  Message, 
which  clearly  sets  forth  the  first  principles  of  democ- 
racy, as  applicable  to  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, a  counter  statement  of  whig  principles  and 
measures.  But  here,  again,  we  have  been  doomed  to 
disappointment.  We  have  sought  long  and  wearily 
for  a  fair,  full,  and  explicit  account  of  whig  doctrines 
and  policy,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  we  have  sought 
in  vain.  What  are  whig  principles  and  measures  ? 
If  the  whig  party  have  any  well  defined  principles  and 
m'easures,  why  are  they  so  chary  of  letting  them  be 
known  ?  Out  with  them,  friends.  Tell  us  plainly, 
what  is  your  faith,  what  it  is  you  propose,  what  it  is 
you  would  have,  if  you  could.  Democracy  puts  forth 
her  principles,  and  relies  on  those  principles  for  suc- 
cess. Let  whiggism  put  forth  her  principles,  so  the 
people  may  see  and  understand  them.  Are  the  whigs 
ashamed  of  their  own  principles ;  or  have  they  no 
confidence  in  them  1  Do  they  think  they  shall  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  by  concealing  their  principles 
and  aims  ?  If  they  are  our  superiors,  let  them  prove 
it  by  their  frank  statement  and  manly  defence  of 
their  principles,  if  in  fact  principles  they  have. 

The  Answer  begins  by  finding  fault  with  Governor 
Morton  for  announcing  himself  as  the  ^^  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Magistrate."     This,  in  this  Commonwealth,  is 
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the  constitutional  title  of  the  Governor,  and  for  this 
reason  was  used  by  Mr.  Morton.  The  offence  con- 
sists in  using  the  words  of  the  constitution.  He 
would,  we  suppose,  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the 
whigs,  had  he  used  an  unconstitutional  title.  Shall 
we  infer  from  this,  that  what  is  unconstitutional  is 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  whigs  1 

Governor  Morton  says,  in  his  Address,  that  he 
does  not  impute  his  election  to  any  personal  prefer- 
ence the  people  may  have  had  for  himself.  "  Their 
purpose  was  higher  and  holier.'*  That  is,  says  the 
Answer,  "  higher  and  holier  than  the  purpose  of  his 
opponents.'*  Is  this  a  fair  specimen  of  whig  logic? 
Governor  Morton  evidently  means  to  say  that  the 
people,  in  electing  him,  had  a  higher  and  holier  pur- 
pose in  view,  than  the  mere  elevation  of  an  individual. 
The  comparison  is  not  instituted  between  the  purpose 
of  his  friends  and  that  of  their  opponents,  but  be- 
tween the  purpose  to  elevate  an  individual,  and  the 
purpose  to  establish  and  develope  a  principle.  So 
the  fine  flourish  about  "  the  delicate  task  for  a  Chief 
Magistrate  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
purposes  of  two  portions  of  his  fellow-citizens,"  must 
be  set  down  as  so  much  whig  rhetoric  lost. 

The  whig  members  complain  of  the  Governor  for 
saying  the  purpose  of  the  people  in  electing  him  to 
the  office,  on  which  he  was  entering,  was  *'  the  better 
establishment  and  the  more  perfect  development  of  a 
great  principle  of  civil  polity.'* 

"  A  principle,"  he  says,  "  founded  in  humanity,  guided  by 
benevolence,  and  looking  to  the  ever  progressive  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family,  —  the  democratic 
principle,  —  which  ever  seeks  to  protect  the  weak,  to  elevate 
the  depressed,  and  to  secure  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  all ; 
a  principle,  which  is  in  harmony  with  pure  religion,  that  es- 
tablishes the  love  of  God  as  the  first  law  of  morality ;  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason  as  it  breathes 
through  the  people,  bows  reverently  before  the  dictates  of 
justice,  while  it  spurns  at  the  despotism  of  man ;  a  principle, 
which  gives  the  highest  security  to  property,  by  giving  securi- 
ty also  to  labor,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  in- 
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dustry ;  a  principle,  which  is  free  from  envy  and  narrow 
jealousy,  and  cheerfully  acknowledges  the  benefits  of  cultivated 
intelligence  and  of  experience,  while  it  respects,  as  the  para- 
mount fountain  of  freedom  and  order,  the  collective  will  that 
includes  all  the  intelligence  of  the  communrty,  —  the  will  of 
the  people." 

"  If  your  Excellency,"  say  they,  "  mean  by  this  any  other 
democracy  than  that  of  the  constitution,  particularly  that  new 
democracy  which  evaporates  in  professions  of  regard  for  the 
people,  while  it  is  undermining,  for  selfish  purposes,  the  foun* 
dations  of  the  great  compact,  which  alone  protects  popular 
rights  from  anarchy,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  your  Excellen- 
cy's party  their  exclusive  claims  to  its  honors  and  its  profits. 
But  if  your  Excellency  means  the  true  democracy  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  will  probably  be  new  information  to  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  the  elevation  of  your  Excellency  by  a 
bare  majority  of  votes,  aided  by  an  unfortunate  division  among 
your  opponents,  manifests  any  new  desire  for  its  better  estab- 
lishment, and  more  perfect  development" 

This  passage  Is  remarkable  for  its  dignity,  and  its 
courtesy  towards  the  Governor,  as  well  as  for  its  clear- 
ness and  precision.  It  describes  two  kinds  of  de- 
mocracy, one  the  democracy  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  other  a  democracy,  "  which  evaporates  in  profes- 
sions of  regard  for  the  people,  while  for  selfish  pur- 
poses it  undermines ''  the  constitution,  and  paves  the 
way  for  anarchy.  Now  this  last  kind  of  democracy 
is  notoriously  the  especial  democracy  of  the  whigs. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  whigs 
have,  to  some  extent,  claimed  to  be  democrats ;  and  it 
is  equally  well  known,  because  they  themselves  have 
acknowledged  it,  that  they  claim  to  be  democrats  only 
because  they  regard  the  people  as  so  attached  to  the 
name,  that  they  will  not  vote  for  a  party  which  does 
not  bear  it.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Atlas  imme- 
diately after  the  Maine  election,  in  1838.  The  Atlas 
is  the  leading  whig  paper  in  New  England.  It  is 
conducted  with  more  ability,  has  more  life  and  fresh- 
ness, and  exerts  greater  influence,  than  any  other  whig 
paper  we  are  acquainted  with.     It  declared  that  the 
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whigs  were  beaten  because  they  had  suffered  the  other 
party  to  usurp  the  name  of  democrat ;  and  it  contended 
that  they  must  now  assume  that  name  for  themselves, 
and  "  descend  into  the  forum  to  take  the  people  by  the 
hand."  In  other  words,  that  they  must  profess  to  be 
democrats,  and  condescend  to  flatter  and  cajole  the 
people.  This  policy  the  whigs  have  since  pursued. 
That  they  might  pursue  it  with  greater  chances  of 
success,  they  have  abandoned  their  old  leaders, 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Clay,  men  too  clearly  identified 
with  anti-democratic  principles  and  measures  to  be 
the  leaders  of  a  party  anxious  to  pass  for  democratic, 
and  have  taken  up  General  Harrison,  a  man  of  too  lit- 
tle consideration  in  any  respect,  to  determine  in  the 
least  the  character  of  the  party  which  supports  him. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  aught  against  General  Harri- 
son as  a  man;  but  we  may  say  that  in  a  political 
sense  he  has  no  character  at  all,  and  therefore  may  be 
made  to  assume  any  character  his  party  wishes.  This 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  he  has  been  nominated 
to  the  presidency.  Not  a  man  in  his  party  believes 
him  in  any  respect  as  well  qualified  for  the  office  as  is 
Mr.  Clay  or  Mr.  Webster,  but  the  party  has  believed 
he  would  run  better  than  either  of  those  gentlemen, 
pro^Rl)  y  because  he  carries  less  weight. 

These  considerations  show  very  clearly  that  the 
democracy  of  the  whigs  is  but  the  shadow  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  pretended  to,  not  because  they  would 
adopt  democratic  principles  and  measures,  but  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  have  no  chance  with  the 
people,  unless  they  can  make  it  believed  that  they 
are  democratic.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  whigs  are  al- 
ways professing  great  love  for  the  dear  people,  talk- 
ing about  the  laborer,  and  about  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  and  that,  too,  when  they  are  supporting 
measures  which  tend  directly  to  make  the  rich  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer.  We  must,  therefore,  concede  to 
the  whigs  the  exclusive  honors  and  profits  of  "  that 
new  democracy,  which  evaporates  in  professions  of 
regard  for  the  people,  while  undermining  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  great  compact,  which  alone  protects  pop- 
ular rights  from  anarchy."  They  are  too  modest,  no 
doubt,  to  claim  this  democracy  as  their  own  5  yet  as 
they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  it,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  they  should  not  have  the  honor  and 
profit  there  may  result  from  professing  it. 

The  passage  quoted  from  the  Answer  attributes 
Governor  Morton's  election  to  an  "  unfortunate  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents."  This  will  do 
well  enough  for  electioneering  purposes ;  but  in  point 
of  fact,  the  division  alluded  to  hardly  affected  the 
vote  for  Governor  at  all.  The  whig  members  have 
reference,  we  presume,  to  the  license  question.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  Liberals  and  Anti-liberals  voted 
for  both  Mr.  Everett,  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  that  the 
democratic  party  was  hardly  less  divided  on  this 
question  than  was  the  whig  party.  Both  parties  were 
divided,  and  the  probability  is,  that  one  party  lost 
just  about  as  much  by  the  division  as  the  other.  Mr. 
Everett's  vote  fell  short  of  his  vote  the  previous  year 
of  only  about  one  thousand,  while  Mr.  Morton's  gain 
was  something  over  ten  thousand.  These  facts  have 
induced  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Morton's  election  was 
the  result  of  the  actual  democratic  gain  in  the  state ; 
and  if  we  wanted  any  further  evidence  of  this,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  fact,  that  his  gain  was  only  in 
about  the  same  ratio  it  had  been  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years. 

The  whig  members  sneer  at  the  idea  advanced  by 
the  Governor,  that  in  electing  him  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy the  people  had  manifested  a  desire  for  the  better 
establishment  and  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  democratic  principle.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this.  The  whigs  are  poor  philosophers,  and  most 
miserable  generalizers.  They  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  conceiving  that  the  people  can  possibly  have  a 
regard  to  principle,  and  support  this  or  that  man  only 
because  he  is  in  their  belief  identified  with  a  certain 
principle,  or  a  certain  measure.  Men,  as  mere  indi- 
viduals, are  nothing  to  the  democracy.     They  see  and 
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respect  the  great  talents  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  are 
proud  of  him  as  a  man ;  but  they  give  him  not  their 
suffrages,  because  they  see  that  he  is  in  no  sense 
identified  with  democratic  principles  or  measures. 
They  respect  the  elegant  scholarship  and  literary  at- 
tainments of  Mr.  Everett;  they  will  flock  in  crowds 
to  hear  him  make  a  speech,  and  applaud  him  to  his 
heart's  content;  but  they  will  not  give  him  their 
votes,  for  he  has  failed  to  identify  himself  with  the 
popular  cause. 

The  democratic  principle  is  recognised  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
we  believe  it  has  been  adhered  to  in  our  legislation, 
at  least,  as  closely  as  it  has  in  any  of  our  sister 
states.  With  us,  always  excepting  Vermont,  our 
own,  our  native  state,  old  Massachusetts  holds  the 
highest  rank.  We  are  jealous  of  her  honor,  and 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  in  question.  The  whigs 
could  not  have  so  long  retained  the  supremacy  here, 
had  they  not  been  somewhere  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  democratic  principle.  Massachusetts  whigs 
are  by  no  means  the  worst  specimens  of  their  class, 
and  are  even  more  democratic,  than  the  democrats,  so 
called,  were  a  short  time  since  in  some  states,  which 
we  could  name  were  we  so  disposed.  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  The  legislation  of  our  commonwealth 
has  been  bad  enough,  but  it  has  been  less  anti-demo- 
cratic upon  the  whole,  than  the  average  legislation 
throughout  the  Union.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  state  are  thoroughly  democratic,  and  be  they 
called  whigs  or  democrats,  they  will  not  often  consent 
to  a  grossly  anti-democratic  measure.  Still  we  be- 
lieve that  the  democratic  principle  is  very  far  from 
having  attained  to  its  full  development ;  very  far  from 
having  moulded  all  our  institutions  and  our  whole 
society  in  accordance  with  itself.  There  is  need  of 
its  "  better  establishment  and  more  perfect  develop- 
ment;" and  it  strikes  us,  that  the  election  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  an  individual,  confessedly  identi- 
fied with  it,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  people  desire  to 
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see  it  better  established,  and  more  perfectly  devel- 
oped. 

The  whig  members  charge  the  Governor  with  in- 
consistency in   admitting   that  the  regulation  of  the 
currency  belongs   to  the   Federal  Government,  while 
be  does  not  rebuke  the  measures  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral  administration.     We  can  hardly   persuade  our- 
selves that  these  whig  members   are  so  ignorant  on 
this  subject  as  they  would  have  us  believe.    The  dem- 
ocratic party  have  never  denied,  but  always  contend- 
ed, that  the  regulation  of  the  currency  is  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government ;  but  this  is  something  very 
different  from  the  whig  doctrine,  that  it  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish to  commerce  a  sound  and  uniform  paper  currency, 
which  shall  be  of  equal  value   throughout   the  Union. 
In  reviewing,  some  time  since,  one  of  Mr.   Webster^s 
speeches  on  the  currency  question,*  we  said ;  "  Mr. 
Webster  insists   upon  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  for  a  uniform  currency,  safe, 
and  of  equal  value  throughout  the  Union.     He   reite- 
rates this,  and  dwells  upon  it  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness as  if  he  verily  thought  he  was  bringing  out  a 
novel    and    unadmitted    theory.     But   really,   in    the 
constitutional  sense    of    the    term   currency,  nobody 
disputes  him.     It  was  unquestionably  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  a  currency  which  should 
be    uniform    and    of  equal   value    throughout   all  the 
states.'*     On  this  point  we  assure  the  whig  members 
that  there  is   no  difference  of  opinion  among  demo- 
crats.    So  far  as  currency  can  come  under  the  control 
of  government,  it  is   by   the  constitution  exclusively 
subject  to  the  Federal  Government. 

But  the  only  currency  the  Federal  Government  can 
constitutionally  know,  and  consequently  the  only 
currency  it  can  regulate,  is  a  metallic  currency. 
"  Gold  and  silver  currency,"  says  Mr.  Webster, 
^^  is  the  law   of  the   land  at  home,  and   the  law   of 

*  See  Bofton  duartarly  Review  for  July,  1838,  p.  35a 
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the  world  abroad ;  there  can  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  be  no  other  currency."  The  regulation 
of  this  currency  is  given  to  Congress,  and  consists 
merely  in  coining  money  and  determining  its  value. 
Thus  far  extends  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  no  farther.  Thus  far  and 
no  farther  do  all  true  democrats  wish  the  government 
to  go.  It  has  heretofore  gone  farther,  and  the  effort 
of  the  past  and  present  administrations  has  been  to 
bring  it  back  to  this  point.  Entertaining  this  view  of 
the  subject,  Governor  Morton  could  not  have  been 
consistent  with  himself,  had  he  not  approved  the 
measures  of  the  General  Government  in  relation  to  the 
currency. 

But  the  whig  members  contend  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  a  safe  and  uniform  paper 
currency,  a  thing  it  has  no  constitutional  right  to  do, 
and  could  not  do  even  if  it  had.  A  safe  and  uniform 
currency,  other  than  a  metallic  currency,  did  never 
yet  exist,  and  never  can,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  be 
reversed.  But  this  subject  has  already  been  so  amply 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  and  is  so  well 
understood  by  the  people,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessa- 
ry to  enter  further  into  its  discussion. 

The  whig  members,  as  a  matter  of  course,  condemn 
the  Independent  Treasury  Bill,  and  in  so  doing  mani- 
fest their  usual  ignorance  of  its  precise  character,  and 
of  political  economy  in  general.  But  they  may  say  as 
much  as  they  please  against  the  Bill,  it  will  become  a 
law  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  test  of  experience.  We  must,  however, 
contradict  the  following  statement.  Speaking  of  the 
Independent  Treasury,  the  whig  members  say,  "  that 
the  system  will  operate  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  of 
the  laboring  classes,  has  been  loudly  insisted  on  by 
your  Excellency's  friends  at  Washington,  as  one  of 
its  signal  advantages."  We  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  assertion  was  honestly  made.  The 
fact  is,  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  insisted  on  by  the 
friends  of  the  measure,  and  nobody  at  all  acquainted 
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with  the  general  principles  of  political  economy  can 
for  one  moment  entertain  such  a  notion.  The  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  Bill  will  produce  in  itself  but  a  slight 
effect  on  the  business  operations  of  the  country  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  rendering 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  independent 
of  banks  and  the  business  of  banking,  and  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  new  and  better  system  of  legislation. 
In  itself  it  will  not  prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
a  deranged  currency.  It  will  not  restore  broken 
banks,  nor  succor  those  that  are  ready  to  fail.  It  will 
not  pay  the  debts  of  merchants,  nor  relieve  the  specu- 
lators in  eastern  or  western  lands.  But  it  will  pre- 
vent the  government  from  becoming  hereafter  subsidi- 
ary to  the  ruinous  speculations  of  individuals,  and 
from  being  embarrassed  by  them.  That  the  system  of 
legislation,  which  begins  with  it,  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  industry,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  that  its  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  nominal  price 
of  labor  and  of  property  in  general,  is  possible.  But 
this  implies  no  reduction  in  the  value  of  either.  The 
real  rate  of  wages  will  not  be  diminished,  but  in  fact 
increased,  because  a  day's  labor  will  procure  more  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  can  now.  The  prices, 
which  have  been  maintained  in  this  country  for  some 
time  past,  are  unnatural,  and  are  nominally  far  above 
what  they  are  in  reality.  In  consequence  of  these 
high  prices,  which  really  indicate  nothing  but  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency,  foreigners  have  been 
able  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  market,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  our  manufactures,  and  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  laborer.  A  scale  of 
prices  nominally  lower  than  the  present,  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  steady 
measure  of  value,  maintaining  a  currency  at  par  with 
the  currency  of  the  nations  with  which  our  commercial 
operations  are  carried  on,  would  probably  not  only  be 
the  best  of  all  protections  to  our  manufactures,  but  also 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  laborer. 

The    Governor  takes  occasion,  in  his  Address,  to 
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inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  "  it  should  be  our  chief 
duty  to  make  laws  for  the  whole/'  thereby  condemn- 
ing the  tendency  to  special  legislation,  which  has  at 
all  times  manifested  itself  in  our  legislature.  The 
•whigs  think  the  Governor  must  be  wrong,  and  special 
legislation  a  wholesome  practice,  because  some  in- 
stances of  special  legislation  occurred  during  a  former 
administration  of  Governor  Morton  and  his  friends. 
We  are  not  aware  that  Governor  Morton  and  his 
friends  fifteen  years  ago  were  in  favor  of  special  le- 
gislation, though  it  would  seem  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  tendency  to  it;  and  if 
they  were  in  favor  of  it  then,  we  are  happy  to  find  by 
their  opinions  now,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  that 
party  which  never  profits  by  experience. 

In  regard  to  corporations,  the  views  of  the  Gover- 
nor are  so  sound,  and  so  well  expressed,  that,  al- 
though we  are  much  pressed  for  room,  we  must  quote 
what  he  says; 

"  Of  the  special  acts  above  referred  to,  more  than  one  half 
relate  to  corporations.  One  of  the  vices  of  the  present  age, 
stimulated  by  extravagance,  and  a  thirst  to  acquire  property 
without  earning  it,  is  a  desire  to  transact  ordinary  business  by 
means  of  charters  of  incorporation.  These  are  supposed  to 
possess  advantages,  and  to  confer  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They  are  oflen 
used  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and  sometimes  of  deception 
and  fraud.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  they  bestow  the 
benefits  expected  from  them.  But  if  they  really  do  confer 
*  particular  and  exclusive  privileges,'  it  constitutes  the  strong- 
est objection  to  their  enactment. 

"  Municipal,  parochial,  literary,  benevolent,  and  charitable 
incorporations,  are  sometimes  necessary  and  useful.  But  to 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  managing  proper- 
ty, there  are  many  objections.  They  change  the  nature  of 
property,  converting  real  into  personal.  They  injuriously  af- 
fect the  matrimonial  relation,  depriving  the  wife  of  her  right  of 
dower.  They  affect  the  modes  of  conveyance,  avoiding  the 
publicity  of  the  county  registry.  They  diminish  the  liability  of 
the  partners  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  And  they  create  a 
kind  of  mortmain,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and 
the  genius  of  our  government.     The  prohibition  of  entailments, 
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and  the  equal  distribution  of  property,  are  essential  to  a  demo- 
cratic government.  I  wish  ihey  were  incorporated  into  our 
Constitution.  Reestablish  entails  and  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  I  should  despair  of  the  continuance  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

"  Perpetuity  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  corporate 
body,  its  members  are  continually  changing,  but  its  legal 
entity  and  tendency  remain  the  same  ;  and,  unless  it  be  limit- 
ed in  its  charter,  or  meet  an  unusual  termination,  it  will  live 
forever.  Property  thus  holden  in  perpetual  succession  can- 
not come  under  the  full  operation  of  our  statute  of  distributions. 
The  stock  may  be  distributed,  and  new  stockholders  introduc- 
ed ;  but  the  corporation  remains  unchanged,  continuing  to 
hold  the  corporate  property,  and  to  pursue  the  end  of  its  cre- 
ation, unaffected  by  the  mutation  of  its  component  parts. 

"Corporations,  as  such,  are  not  responsible  for  crimes. 
They  can  be  reached  only  through  their  members  and  officers ; 
a  remedy  not  coextensive  with  the  evil,  and  always  resorted  to 
with  reluctance.  Corporations  have  no  moral  responsibility. 
The  responsibility  for  acts  of  the  corporation  is  so  divided 
among  its  members,  and  so  covered  with  the  corporate  shield, 
as  to  lose  most  of  its  power.  Acts  of  incorporation  vest  the 
control  and  management  of  masses  of  property,  and  of  exten- 
sive business,  on  which  many  may  depend  for  subsistence,  in  a 
few  persons,  who,  without  the  restraint  of  self-interest  or  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  use  the  means  in  their  hands  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  objects,  from  which,  as  private  citizens,  they 
would  shrink.  Special  charters,  therefore,  should  be  granted 
only  for  public  purposes,  beyond  the  ability  of  individual  ef- 
forts, and  when  the  public  exigencies  require  that  private 
property  should  be  taken  for  public  uses.  If  facilities  for  com- 
bined action  in  ordinary  business  transactions  be  deemed 
necessary  or  useful,  they  should  be  created  by  a  general  law, 
like  the  law  of  limited  partnerships,  which  should  be  alike 
accessible  to  all ;  and  of  which  every  joint  stock  company 
might  avail  itself,  without  requiring  the  agency  of  the  legisla- 
ture." 

To  this  the  whig  members  reply,  at  considerable 
length,  to  the  effect  that  they  apprehend  that  his  Ex- 
cellency is  mistaken.  But  the  only  argument  they 
offer  in  favor  of  corporations  is,  that  "  they  greatly 
increase  the  opportunities  for  men  of  moderate  prop- 
erty tp  engage  in  enterprises  beneficial  to  themselves 
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and  the  public,  which  otherwise  could  be  prosecuted 
only  by  the  very  rich.  "  The  man  of  small  property," 
say  they,  "  by  means  of  a  share  in  a  bank,  which  any 
one  can  buy,  comes  into  the  market  as  a  money-lend- 
er, in  fair  competition  with  the  great  capitalist,  though 
he  has  himself  but  a  small  sum  to  lend ;  and  by  means 
of  a  share  in  a  manufacturing  company,  equally  acces- 
sible to  all,  he  enters  on  equal  terms  with  the  richest 
man  in  the  community,  into  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, from  which  he  would  otherwise  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded, for  the  want  of  sufficient  capital."  These 
whig  members  must  count  much  on  our  ignorance,  if 
they  suppose  that  we  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
banks  are  sought  by  those  who  have  money  to  lend. 
The  mere  stockholder,  as  such,  derives  no  great  bene- 
fit from  banks.  Men  who  have  money  to  lend  can,  iiv 
this  country,  find  borrowers  enough  without  recourse 
to  banks.  Banks  are  sought  not  by  the  money-lend- 
ers, but  by  the  money-borrowers,  and  their  actual 
operation  is  to  substitute  credit  for  money.  They 
are  a  simple  contrivance  for  selling  credit,  not  for 
loaning  money,  and  the  great  profit  obtained  by  them 
is  not  on  loans  of  money,  but  on  sales  of  credit. 
Then,  again,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  us  believe  that  a 
man,  who  owns  a  single  share  in  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany, engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  on 
equal  terms  with  the  richest  man  in  the  community. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  advantages  here  specified 
may  be  obtained  under  a  general  law  of  limited  co- 
partnership, as  well  as  under  a  special  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. Copartnerships  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  of  high 
utility;  but  why  a  special  act  of  incorporation  for 
manufacturing  purposes  is  more  necessary  than  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  confess  we  are  not  able 
to  see.  Our  merchants  do  not  ask  to  be  incorporated, 
and  yet  there  are  mercantile  houses  which  employ  as 
large  a  capital  as  is  ordinarily  invested  by  a  manufac- 
turing company. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  over  the  remarks  of  the 
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"whig  members  on  that  portion  of  the  Governor's  Ad- 
dress, which  relates  to  the  loaning  of  the  credit  of  the 
state  to  rail-road  and  other  corporations.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  as  yet  the  state 
has  loaned  its  credit  to  any  project  of  internal  im- 
provement, which  will  not  be  of  high  utility  to  our 
citizens  generally.  We  would  gladly  see  our  whole 
country  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rail-roads  and 
canals.  Whatever  facilitates  intercourse  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another,  facilitates  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  creates  a  community  of  interests,  and 
promotes  the  cause  of  democracy.  But  we  are  op- 
posed, in  the  first  place,  to  having  the  work  of  inter- 
nal improvement  done  by  the  Federal  Government, 
because  that  government  was  instituted  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  has  no  constitutional  right  to  undertake  it; 
and  because  it  would  so  increase  its  patronage,  and 
so  bring  it  home  to  the  business  operations  of  the 
country,  as  to  enable  it  in  the  end  to  swallow  up  the 
State  governments.  We  are,  in  the  next  place,  op- 
posed to  having  the  work  carried  on  conjointly  by  the 
State  government  and  corporations.  For  in  this 
case  the  government  will  be  used  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  corporators.  And  especially  are  we 
opposed  to  the  state's  lending  its  credit  to  a  corpora- 
tion, because  in  this  case  it  takes  the  whole  risk  with- 
out any  claim  to  a  share  in  the  profits ;  and  because 
no  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  the  government  should 
loan  its  credit  to  enable  a  company  to  build  a  rail- 
road, which  may  not  be  alleged,  why  it  should 
loan  me  its  credit  to  enable  me  to  build  a  house  or 
publish  my  Review.  We  would  have  the  work  done 
either  by  individuals  or  by  the  state.  We  prefer 
having  it  done  by  the  state,  but  of  course  no  faster 
and  on  a  no  larger  scale  than  is  warranted  by  its  re- 
sources. 

We  have  room  to  notice  only  one  topic  more.  Gov- 
ernor Morton  says,  in  his  Address,  "  if  the  right  of 
self-government,  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  a  natural 
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one,  belonging  to  every  rational  being,  there  can  be 
no  just  cause  for  depriving  any  citizen  of  it,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  punishment  for  crime."  This  sentence 
has  given  the  whig  members  much  uneasiness,  and 
plainly  indicates  to  them  a  settled  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor  and  his  friends  to  overturn  the  consti- 
tution. "  Here  is,"  say  they,  "  the  doctrine  plainly 
avowed  of  universal  suffrage  !  "  Certainly,  gentlemen ; 
and  have  you  learned  now  for  the  first  time,  that 
democracy  insists  on  universal  suffrage  ?  What ! 
would  you  permit  miserable  vagrants,  the  vicious 
poor,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, to  vote?  Ay,  and  idle  coxcombs,  broken 
down  debauchees,  the  vicious  rich,  who  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  devour  their  substance,  also 
to  vote.  There  may  be  danger  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  the  vicious  poor,  but  far  less 
than  from  its  exercise  by  the  vicious  rich.  The  poor 
would  make  much  better  guardians  of  the  rich,  than 
the  rich  are  of  the  poor,  and  if  guardianship  there 
must  be,  we  go  decidedly  for  that  of  the  poor.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  vicious  poor,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  excluding  them  from  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  hear- 
ing it  insisted  on  that  the  vicious  rich  should  also  be 
excluded ;  and  yet  one  vicious  rich  man  can  do  more 
mischief  to  society  than  a  hundred  poor  men.  Till 
our  whig  friends  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  the  vicious 
rich,  we  shall  believe  it  is  not  vice  but  poverty  that 
they  would  exclude. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  entertained  by  our 
whig  friends  that  men  of  property  have  a  right,  or 
should  have  the  right,  to  vote.  But  why  have  they 
this  right  rather  than  the  poor  ?  The  men  of  proper- 
ty, it  is  thought,  may  determine  the  conditions  on 
which  men  of  no  property  may  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  but  why  may  not  men  of  no  property  deter- 
mine the  conditions  on  which  men  who  have  property 
may  vote  1  Why  is  the  right  to  regulate  this  matter 
inherent  in  the  one  class,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
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other  ?  Is  the  right  of  suffrage  an  incident  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  Humanity  ?  In  other  words,  is  government 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  property,  or  of  man  1 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  question,  and  vre  pray  you  to 
meet  it  fairly.  If  you  contend  that  the  end  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  property,  then  we  concede  to 
you  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  an  incident  of  prop- 
erty ;  but  if  you  admit  that  the  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights,  and  that  it  protects  property  only  because  th« 
right  to  property  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
then  you  must  concede  to  us  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
i^  incident  to  Humanity,  and  that  Governor  Morton  is 
correct  in  representing  it  as  "  belonging  to  every  ra- 
tional being.''  Then,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
man  forfeits  the  character  of  a  rational  being  by  the 
fact,  that  he  is  poor,  no  one  can  justly  be  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  account 
of  his  poverty. 

"  For  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  poor,  we  feel  as 
much  respect  as  your  Excellency  expresses."  We 
are  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  in  return  as- 
sure you,  that  we  feel  equal  respect  for  the  virtuous 
and  unfortunate  rich.  But  why  this  condescension  1 
Speak  to  the  poor  as  men,  as  your  equals,  if  you  re- 
spect them,  not  as  children.  The  poor  demand  not 
your  compassion,  but  your  justice.  Be  just  to  them, 
and  you  may  reserve  your  compassion  for  yourselves. 
In  political  matters  we  recognise  no  distinction  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  We  know  only  men ;  and  all 
who  can  make  good  their  claim  to  be  called  men, 
human  beings,  we  regard  as  equals  and  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

^^  We  feel  assured  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
will  not  recognise  this  breaking  down  of  all  distinc- 
tions between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  as  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  democratic  principle."  The  cri- 
terion of  virtue,  then,  is  the  payment  of  a  poll-taxi 
Surely  the  whig  members  have  most  exalted  ideas  of 
morality,  and  a  most  ready  way  of  determiniig  wheth- 
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er  a  man  is  or  is  not  moral.  According  to  them  the 
moral  value  of  a  man  may  be  told  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

"  We  agree  that  all  men  enter  the  world  with  equal 
rights^  though  not  with  equal  powers,^^  And  for  this 
very  reason  government  becomes  necessary.  Men 
cease  not  to  be  equal  in  their  rights,  because  unequal 
in  their  powers.  The  inequality  of  powers  introduces 
injustice  into  society,  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong.  Government  is  not  needed  to  exagge- 
rate  this  inequality,  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  already 
naturally  powerful,  but  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  by  the  force  of  justice  to  compel  all 
to  respect  the  equal  rights  of  each.  This  being  the 
design  of  government,  if  any  are  excluded,  it  should 
be  not  the  naturally  weak,  who  need  protection  and 
whose  rights  are  the  rights  which  are  endangered, 
but  the  naturally  strong,  against  whom  protection 
of  the  weak  is  necessary.  The  inference,  then,  which 
our  whig  friends  would  draw,  that  because  the  poor 
have  not  equal  powers  with  the  rich,  they  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  by 
no  means  necessary  or  just. 

"  That  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  natural  one,  belonging  to  every 
rational  being,  seems  to  us,"  say  the  whig  members, "  a  singular 
proposition.  In  a  state  of  nature  no  such  right  could  be  exercised. 
£lection,  representation,  suffrage,  are  the  creatures  and  con- 
trivances of  society.  The  natural  right  of  a  man  is  to  be 
governed  by  himself  alone  ;  but  this  right  is  to  be  abandon- 
ed the  moment  he  enters  civilized  society.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
contract  by  which  he  receives  protection  from  the  majority, 
that  he  shall  yield  to  the  majority  this  natural  right  of  indi- 
vidual self-government ;  this  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  so- 
cial compact." 

We  pray  our  readers  to  mark  this  passage.  It  is  a 
clear  and  express  avowal  of  the  doctrine,  which  we 
have  heretofore  charged  the  whigs  with  maintaining, 
and  which,  we  have  been  told,  they  did  not  maintain. 
The  passage  is  replete  with  Hobbism ;  and  we  hope 
that  when  we  assert  the  identity  of  Hobbism  and 
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whiggism,  we  shall  not  again  be  accused  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  whig  members  in  this  passage  deny  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  a  natural  right,  and  assert  that  it 
is  merely  a  conventional  right,  a  "  contrivance "  of 
society.  But  who  is  society  ?  Who  constitute  the 
society  which  contrives  the  right  of  suffrage  1  Is  this 
society  composed  of  all  the  rational  beings  of  the 
community ;  and  does  each  individual  exercise  a  free 
and  equal  voice  in  adopting  the  contrivance  ?  If  so, 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  admitted  as  belonging  to  ev- 
ery rational  being,  because  each  exercises  it  in  deter- 
mining by  what  contrivances  society  shall  be  man- 
aged. If  this  society  be  not  composed  of  all  the 
rational  beings  of  the  community,  of  whom,  then,  is  it 
composed  ?  Of  a  part,  of  course.  If  so,  by  what 
right  does  one  part  of  the  community  assume  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  rest  ? 
Who  gave  to  this  part  the  right  to  declare  itself  the 
body  politic,  and  to  say  on  what  terms  new  members 
may  be  admitted,  who  may  be  admitted  members,  and 
who  may  not  ?  And  why  has  not  the  portion  of  the 
population  excluded  as  much  right  over  this,  as  this 
has  over  that  ?  We  speak  of  rights,  not  of  powers. 
We  well  know  what  are  the  historical  facts  in  the 
case,  and  can  readily  tell  why  one  class  is  excluded, 
and  not  another  ;  but  we  ask  by  what  right  it  is  done  ? 
The  reason  why  one  class  is  excluded  from  the  body 
politic  is  not,  we  apprehend,  in  any  case,  that  it  has 
no  right  to  be  admitted,  but  simply  because  it  has 
wanted  the  power  to  make  its  rights  respected ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  they  who  are  excluded  are  not 
the  rich  and  powerful,  but  the  poor  and  defenceless. 

We  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  concede  that  a 
man  has  the  "  natural  right  to  be  governed  by  himself 
alone."  Man  is  born  under  law,  and  has  never  the 
right  to  be  governed  by  anything  but  justice.  But, 
conceding  him  this  right,  we  must  deny  that  he  can 
abandon  it.  A  natural  right  inheres  in  a  man's  na- 
ture, and  belongs  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  that  he 
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is  a  man ;  and  so  long  as  he  remains  a  man,  it  must 
cleave  to  him,  and  he  cannot  abandon  it  even  if  he 
■would.  We  cannot,  then,  consent  to  the  doctrine, 
that  man,  on  entering  civilized  society,  yields  up  his 
natural  rights.  The  constitution  of  this  state  declares 
that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  cer- 
tain no^wra/,  essential,  and  inalienable  rights;"  and  it 
also  declares  that  ^^  the  end  of  the  institution,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  government  is  to  secure 
the  existence  of  the  body  politic;  to  protect  it;  and 
to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with  the 
power  of  enjoying,  in  safety  and  tranquillity,  their 
natural  rights y  and  the  blessings  of  life."  Do  the  whig 
members  intend  to  set  aside  the  constitution  ?  Why,* 
then,  do  they  teach  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  its 
fundamental  principles  1  And  can  they,  while  doing 
this,  have  the  effrontery  to  pretend  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  constitution  ?  The  rights  of  society 
are  not  made  up  of  the  rights  individuals  have  surren- 
dered. Its  rights  are  original,  and  from  God ;  and  the 
ground  they  cover  was  never  covered  by  those  of  the 
individual.  Government  is  of  divine  appointment, 
and  is  instituted  not  by  divesting  individuals  of  their 
natural  rights,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals.  Whatever  the  individual  can 
show  is  his  natural  right,  he  may  call  upon  govern- 
ment to  maintain  for  him  ;  and  it  is  the  natural  right 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  do  it.  Men  are  in 
possession  of  certain  privileges,  enjoying  certain  mo- 
nopolies; government  has  the  right  to  dispossess 
them ;  because  privileges,  monopolies  cannot  exist, 
without  encroaching  on  the  natural  rights  of  some 
portion  of  the  community. 

More  we  would  add,  but  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits.  We  began  by  characterizing  the  Answer, 
as  low  and  scurrilous.  We  end  by  saying  that,  if  this 
pamphlet  is  the  best  answer  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts 
are  able  to  make  to  the  statement  of  democratic  doc- 
trines and  measures,  they  have  need  to  humble  them- 
selves in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  nay,  to  set  their  booses 
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in  order,  for  the  day  of  their  departure  is  at  hand.  The 
day  when  such  pamphlets  as  this  could  aid  a  political 
party  has  gone  by.  The  people  are  weary  of  this  eternal 
cant,  and  this  eternal  absence  of  living  principle  and 
manly  thought.  Whoso  would  prosper  politically  in 
this  commonwealth,  must  plant  himself  on  great  and 
everlasting  principles,  and  speak  out  to  the  people  in 
the  tones  of  moral  dignity,  and  of  unaffected  love  of 
Truth  and  of  Humanity. 

Editor. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Charles  Elvjood ;  or,  Tht  li^idd  Converted  By  O.  A.  BROWifsow. 
Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  &  James  Brown.  1840.  l6mo.  pp.262.— 
We  have  too  much  modesty  to  praise,  and  too  much  self-respect  to 
condemn,  one  of  our  own  productions ;  so  we  shall  pass  no  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  an  attempt  to  present, 
in  a  readable  form,  and  in  a  moderate  compass,  the  grounds  of  re- 
ligious faith.  Most  of  the  great  problems  connected  with  our  faith, 
as  Christians,  are  taken  up,  and  a  method  of  solving  them  suggested. 
The  author  professes  to  give  it  to  the  world  as  a  sort  of  compU  ren- 
du of  his  former  unbelief  and  present  belief.  To  those  who  are 
somewhat  troubled  with  doubts,  and  asking  for  more  certain  grounds 
of  religious  faith,  the  book,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unwelcome.  We 
venture  to  offer  the  following  extract,  on  miracles. 

« <  Do  yon  use  the  miracles  as  proofs  of  the  revelation  ? ' 

"  *  No.  Because  the  evidence  I  have  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation, 
is  stronger  than  that  which  I  have  of  the  fact  that  the  miracles  actually 
took  place.  The  miracles  rest  on  historical  testimony,  the  weakest 
kind  of  testimony ;  the  truth  of  the  revelation  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  I  have  within.  I  do  not  use  them  as  proofs,  because  I 
have  as  much  ability  to  detect  the  presence  of  God  in  a  moral  doctrine 
as  I  have  in  the  display  of  physical  power.  If  I  know  nothing  of  God, 
I  cannot  detect  him  in  the  extraordinary  display  of  physical  power ;  if 
I  know  enough  of  him  to  detect  him  in  the  miracle,  I  must  needs 
know  enough  of  him  to  detect  him  in  the  doctrine,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  need  the  miracle.' 

"  *  What  then  is  the  use  of  miracles  ?  ' 

<<  <  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  actual  purpose  for  which  they  were 
wrought ',  nor  do  I  know  what  purpose  they  actually  served.  I  can 
conceive,  however,  of  a  purpose  thev  might  have  answered,  and  there 
is  a  use  1  can  make  of  them  now.  As  to  the  purpose  they  might  have 
s«nr9d :  Mankind,  especially  when  but  partially  enlightened,  are  much 
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more  attracted  by  extraordinary  displays  of  physical  power ,  than  by 
the  exhibition  of  moral  grandeur.  Had  Jesus,  for  instance,  appeared 
in  the  simple  dress  of  a  Jewish  peasant  from  the  obscure  village  of 
Nazareth,  out  of  which  it  was  proverbially  said  no  good  thing  could 
come,  whatever  had  been  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines,  he  would  hardly  have  secured  a  single  listener. 
The  miracles  he  performed,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  draw  attention 
to  him,  and  induce  people  to  listen  to  him.  To  the  simple  peasant- 
teacher  nobody  would  have  paid  any  attention.  But  from  the  man 
who  could  cast  out  devils,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstop  the  ears 
of  the  deaf,  enable  the  lame  to  walk,  and  cause  the  dumb  to  sing,  who 
could  still  the  raging  tempest,  and  compel  the  grave  to  yield  up  the 
dead  to  life,  they  could  not  so  easily  turn  away.  Here  was  some- 
thing extraordinary ;  here  was  a  wonderful  man,  what  had  he  got  to 

"  *  Again,  you  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  prone  men  are  to 
regard  nature  as  possessed  of  causative  power.  Nature  moves  on  so . 
harmoniously,  with  so  much  regularity  and  uniformity,  that  we  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  regard  all  her  phenomena  as  the  effects  of  her 
own  independent  causality ;  thus  stopping  at  second  causes,  and  virtu- 
ally banishing  God  from  the  universe.  Now  it  seems  necessary  that 
this  order,  this  uniformity,  should  at  times  be  broken  through,  so  that 
we  may  see  that  an  omnipotent  "Will  rules  in  the  affairs  of  the  world; 
that  there  is  a  God  who  holds  nature  in  his  hand,  and  does  with  it  as 
he  pleases.  Miracles,  which  are  interruptions  of  the  natural  course  of 
events  occurring  at  distant  intervals,  seem  to  me  admirably  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect,  to  raise  men's  minds  from  second  causes  to  the 
First  Cause,  and  to  show  them  that  nature  is  but  what  He  wills. 

"  *  There  is  another  use  of  miracles,  or  rather  of  the  events  termed 
miracles,  which  I  can  make.  I  may  regard  them  as  so  many  symbols, 
each  covering  a  great  truth,  or  an  important  moral  lesson.  This  use  of 
them  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  one  to  be  made  of  them  now,  and  it  is 
affected  by  no  theory  we  may  adopt  as  to  their  having  actually  occur- 
red. Take  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  the  miracle  of  the  Resur- 
rection. I  of  course  admit  the  miracle  in  its  literal  sense.  But  suppose 
I  could  not  make  it  out  that  the  body  of  Jesus  actually  rose,  yet  the 
great  lesson  taught  us  by  the  story  of  the  resurrection  remains  unim- 
paired. Jesus  was  engaged  in  a  great  work,  that  of  the  complete  and 
fina4  redemption  of  man  from  every  species  of  thraldom.  In  this  work 
he  encountered  opposition,  he  was  taken  and  crucified,  buried  in  a  new 
tomb,  closed  up  and  guarded  with  armed  soldiery  j  but  on  the  third  day 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  af\er  a  few  days  ascended  in  triumph  to 
God.     So  runs  the  narrative. 

*<  *  Now  for  the  moral.  The  defenders  of  the  truth  may  be  poor  and 
few  in  number,  they  may  be  despised,  persecuted,  and  put  to  death. 
Their  cause  may  seem  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  destroyed  forever. 
But  it  is  not  dead.  It  shall  rise  again.  It  shall  burst  the  cerements  of 
the  grave,  strike  to  the  earth  the  armed  bands  of  its  enemies,  and  rise 
on  high  and  shine  forth  in  Divine  glory  and  majesty.  And  is  it  not 
so?  The  earth  has  been  strown  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  defenders 
of  Liberty,  and  yet  not  one  drop  of  blood  has  been  spilt  in  vain.  The 
cause  has  always  risen  from  the  grave,  and  been  always  marching  on- 
wards to  victory.  An  obscure  individual  utters  a  great  idea;  the  kings 
of  the  earth  conspire  against  him,  his  feeble  band  of  followers  are  dis- 
persed, but  the  ioea  is  immortal,  is  unconquerable,  and  rises  from  the 
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dust  of  the  battle-field,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  left  with  the  slain, 
prepared  for  new  battles  and  ultimate  victory.  Here  is  a  truth  precious 
to  all  the  friends  of  Humanity.  It  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
reformer,  enables  him  to  stand  up  undaunted  against  a  world.  What 
though  I  am  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  is  none  with  me  ?  what 
though  ye  scoff  and  sneer  at  me?  what  though  ye  rage  and  vent  your 
•pite  at  me  ?  Rage  on,  do  your  worst.  Ye  may  silence  my  tongue, 
palsy  my  arm,  crush  my  body,  and  seal  me  up  in  a  new  tomb  hewn 
from  the  rock.  What  then  ?  Te  cannot  touch  the  holy  cause  in  which 
I  am  engaged.  I  speak  for  God,  for  man,  and  my  words  shall  echo 
through  eternity  ;  before  the  truths  I  utter  ye  shall  yet  grow  pale  and 
tremble;  nay,  bow  down  and  worship.  Here  is  the  moral  of  the  resur- 
rection. Cherish  it,  all  ye  who  love  your  race,  and  know  that  in  the 
sacredness  of  your  cause  ye  are  immortal  and  invincible.*"  —  pp. 
237-241. 


Oration^  delivered  before  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Alpha  Ddia 
Phi  Soeidy,  at  J^ew  Haoen^  Conn.^  August  15, 1839,  on  the  Law  and 
Means  of  Social  Advancement  By  Samuel  Eells,  President  of  the 
Convention.  Cincinnati:  Kendall  &  Henry.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  69. — 
We  thank  Mr.  Eells  for  his  very  interesting  and  eloqnent  oration.  It 
is  on  a  great  subject,  one  deeply  interesting  to  every  lover  of  his 
race,  and  on  which  the  American  people  should  think  more  deeply, 
and  hope  altogether  more  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  Mr.  Eells 
seems  to  cherish  the  wannest  love  for  free  principles,  and  to  indulge 
the  most  generous  hopes  as  to  the  destiny  of  man  and  of  society. 
The  first  part  of  his  oration,  which  treats  of  the  law  of  social  ad- 
vancement, or  which  more  properly  adduces  the  evidences  of  the 
progress  of  the  race  towards  a  future  golden  age,  we  have  read  with 
nnmingled  delight,  and  heartily  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  arrives,  that 

<<  Philanthropy  does  not  delude  herself  with  a  beautiful  but  baseless 
vision,  in  anticipating  the  era  of  human  regeneration.  She  sees  in  man 
himself  a  capacity  for  boundless  improvement,  and  that  both  the  desire 
and  expectation  of  it  are  native  to  the  human  heart.  She  sees  that  his 
whole  past  history,  taken  on  a  complete  scale,  exhibits  not  aretro^de 
but  a  progressive  movement.  She  discerns,  moreover,  in  individual 
events,  even  those  of  the  most  baleful  aspect,  the  marks  of  a  moral 
providence  ;  the  tokens  of  a  beneficent  design,  which  appears  to  be  the 
taw  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  in  obedience  to  which  He,  who  *  seeth  the 
end  from  the  beginning,'  administers  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  She  sees  how  the  most  violent  concussions  have  terminated 
in  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  arousing  Humanity  from  a  fatal 
torpor  J  how  those  revolutions,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  lib- 
erty and  civilization,  have  carried  them  forward  with  a  fresh  progress; 
how  cruel  and  unjust  wars  have  been  made  the  means  of  diffusing 
learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts ;  how  states  and  empires,  which  have 

Serished  by  corruption   or  the  sword,   have   all   accomplished  their 
estiny,  and  given  place  to  new  and  better  forms  of  social  order." 

The  second  part  of  the  oration,  which  treats  of  the  Means  of  car- 
rying society  forward  to  its  perfection,  is  not  equal  to  the  first  part, 
and  would  almost  seem  to  be  by  a  difiTerent  hand.    The  means  of 
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social  progress,  the  author  says,  ^  do  not  lie  within  the  compass  of 
any  of  those  sentiments  which  prevail  almost  universally,  respecting 
the  improvement  of  society :  no  means  are  adequate  to  raise  man  to 
his  highest  dignity  and  felicity,  but  moral  influences  acting  on  his 
interior  condition :  on  the  inward  spiritual  character.  We  hold  that 
all  real  and  permanent  improvement  must  begin  inwardly,  and  work 
outwardly ;  that  the  fountain  of  all  social  progress  lies  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man ;  and  that  every  civilization,  which  has  not  its  support 
here,  must  decay  and  come  to  an  end.'' 

The  doctrine  here  advanced,  would  seem  to  be.  Perfect  your  indi- 
dividuals  if  you  would  perfect  society;  but  this  is  very  much  like 
recommending  the  cure  of  a  sick  man  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  remedy  for  his  sickness.  The  progress  of  society,  or  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  social  order,  is  never  to  be  sought  as  an  end.  That  social 
order  which  permits  the  perfection  of  individuals  is  already  perfect, 
and  needs  no  improvement  Society  is  subservient  to  man,  not  man 
to  society.  A  given  social  order  is  bad,  because  it  exerts  an  influ- 
ence unfavorable  to  the  perfection  of  individuals,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Mr.  Eells  falls  into  the  error  of  trying  to  construct  the  universe  by 
the  aid  of  a  single  principle.  He  would  carry  man  forward  by  a 
single  power.  Now  in  every  proposition  he  should  learn  two  terms  are 
necessary,  and  with  but  a  single  factor  he  can  never  obtain  a  result 
Through  all  outward  nature  uiere  are  two  powers,  contraction  and 
expansion ;  and  through  tJie  whole  moral  world  there  also  run  two 
forces,  an  active  force,  and  a  passive  force ;  and  without  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two,  nothing  is  generated.  The  ancients  recognised  this 
fact,  and  shadowed  it  forth  by  contending  for  gods  of  both  sexes. 
Man  is  both  active  and  passive ;  he  acts,  and  is  acted  upon.  In  the 
fact  of  regeneration,  the  spirit  of  God  acts  on  him,  and  his  own  spirit 
also  acts  from  its  own  energy.  The  soul  is  regenerated  neither  - 
wholly  by  its  own  action,  nor  by  the  Divine  agency ;  but  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  two.  This  fact  is  variously  represented  by  the 
terms,  liberty  and  necessity,  fate  and  free-will,  human  ability  and 
divine  grace,  or  the  strength  of  the  will  and  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  in  all  our  systems  we  must  recognise  these  two  forces.  So- 
ciety acts  on  man,  that  is,  man  is  influenced,  and  his  character  to  a 
certain  extent  is  determined,  by  the  social  order  under  which  he 
lives ;  and  again,  man  acts  on  the  social  order,  and  by  his  spiritual 
force  modifles  it,  and  adapts  it  to  his  wants.  The  internal  cbiBuncter 
of  roan  is  modified  by  the  external  influences  which  act  upon  him; 
and  these  external  influences  are  modified  by  his  internal  character. 
All  is  not  fate,  nor  yet  is  all  freedom.  This  may  not  be  satisfactory 
to  those  who  are  everywhere  seeking  systematic  unity ;  but  it  is  the 
fact  as  borne  witness  to  by  all  experience.  We  hold,  therefore,  that 
one  of  the  means  of  perfecting  individuals  is  the  melioration  of 
man's  external  condition;  that  is,  the  progress  of  society. 

"The  glory  of  a  state,"  says  Mr.  Eells,  "  consists  not  in  its  monu- 
ments, but  in  its  men. 
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<<  Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 

Sfot  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride. 
Nor  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-bred  basjeiioss  wafts  perfume  to  pride  ; 
No  !  Men,  high-minded  men,  —  these  constitute  the  state." 

Grant  it  But  the  problem  is,  how  to  produce  high-minded  men  ? 
Literature,  art,  science,  forms  of  government,  and  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  are  subsidiary  to  this  end,  and  are,  therefore,  means  of  in- 
dividual and  social  advancement  Why,  then,  exclude  them  from 
the  list  of  means  by  which  society  is  advanced  ? 

But  we  have  not,  perhaps,  seized  the  real  thought  of  the  orator. 
We  suppose  his  real  thought  is,  that  the  advancement  of  society  is 
to  be  etFected  solely  by  the  cultivation  of  man's  moral  nature,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  his  intellectual  nature.  He  would  call  forth 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  rely  altogether  on  them.  But  he  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  not  less  essen- 
tial than  a  zeal  for  the  truth.  A  man  may  have  just  moral  feelings, 
and  a  love  for  God  and  man  proof  against  all  trial,  and  yet  be  one  of 
the  worst  of  men  to  be  entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  the  public. 
His  ideas  and  opinions  may  be  altogether  wrong ;  and  acting  in  obe- 
dience to  these,  he  will  be  mischievous  in  proportion  to  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  he  acts.  "I  am  no  partisan,"  says  one,  "I  go 
for  the  best  men."  For  the  men  who  best  understand  the  interests 
of  society,  and  are  pledged  to  what  you  conceive  to  be  political 
truth,  and  right  public  measures  ?  "  O  no ;  but  for  men  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  purest  in  their  feelings,  and  the  most  conscientious  in 
their  conduct"  Nonsense.  Give  us  purity  and  conscientiousness, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  give  us  also  right  views  and  sound  opinions. 

We  dislike  the  disposition,  which  has  been  manifested  since 
phrenology  came  among  us,  to  disjoin  the  head  and  the  heart,  or  as 
the  transcendentalists,  we  suppose,  would  say,  the  reason  and  the 
soul.  Man's  whole  nature  has  its  place,  and  for  society  a  heart 
without  a  head  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  better  than  a  head  without  a 
heart.  The  affections  are  cultivated,  refined,  and  exalted  through 
the  influence  of  truth,  by  the  action  of  ideas.  The  reason  is  the 
light  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul's  warmth  comes  from  the  same  source. 
Man  and  society  go  onward  to  their  lofty  destiny,  not  by  means  of 
any  single  power,  but  by  the  combined  action  of  all  outward  and 
all  inward  influences.  Let  us,  therefore,  quarrel  with  none  of  these 
influences,  but  accept  their  aid,  and  labor  according  to  our  several 
gifts,  either  in  reforming  the  material  order,  or  in  reforming  the  spir- 
itual order. 

Ed. 


Ccdidore ;  A  Legendary  Poem.  By  William  J.  Pabodie.  Bos- 
ton :  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  and  Webb.  1839.  8vo.  pp.  48.  —  We 
notice  this  poem  more  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  than  for  itsel£ 
As  a  poem,  we  cannot  award  it  the  highest  praise ;  and  yet  we  are 
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much  deceived  if  any  one  can  read  it  without  feeling,  that  none  but  a 
true  poet  could  have  produced  it  The  versification  is  sweet  and 
musical ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  design,  the  lan- 
guage, or  the  Uiought,  there  is  yet  a  certain  something  about  it  that 
produces  a  poetical  effect  We  do  not  tliink  it  does  justice  to  the 
author,  who,  we  are  confident,  is  capable  of  producing  poetry  of  a  high 
order.  The  Song  of  the  Naiads,  with  which  the  poem  concludes,  is 
truly  beautiful. 

Ed. 


PebhUhrookf  and  the  Harding  Family,  Boston:  Benjamin  H. 
Greene.  1839.  ]2mo.  pp.  207.  — This  work  will  not  receive  the 
credit  it  deserves,  because  the  author  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  distinguished  English 
writer  of  the  day.  Yet  it  is  really  worth  reading,  and  it  bears  the 
marks  of  thought,  high  moral  feelings,  a  deep  reverence  for  truth,  and 
mental  independence.  The  author  is  bigger  than  his  book,  and  will 
yet,  we  trust,  give  us  a  bigger  book.  Let  him  rely  on  himself,  and 
write  in  his  own  manner,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  it  is,  we 
have  read  his  book  with  much  pleasure. 

Ed. 


Lectures  on  the  Elevation  of  the  Laborinfr  Portion  of  the  Community. 
By  WtLLiAM  E.  Chanwing.  Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor.  1840. 
12ma  pp.  84.  —  The  subject  of  these  Lectures  is  too  impor- 
tant, and  they  come  from  too  distinguished  a  source,  to  permit  us  to 
despatch  this  pamphlet  in  a  mere  literary  notice.  We  merely  an- 
nounce its  publication,  and  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
enter  at  length  into  the  subject  it  so  ably  and  eloquently  discusses. 

Ed. 


El 


An  Address  to  the  Literary  Sodeiies  of  Dartmouth  College,  On  the 
Character  and  Influence  of  Uerman  Literature,  Delivered  at  Hanover, 
J>r.H,,  My  24,  1839.  By  A.  H.  Everett.  Boston:  1839.  8vo. 
»p.  60. — We  ought  to  have  noticed  this  Address  before,  but  we  have 
ad  so  many  other  things  pressing  upon  us,  that  we  could  not  very 
well  do  it  It  is,  however,  a  production  that  will  keep  and  possess 
an  interest  beyond  the  day  of  its  publication.  We  have  no  space  to 
review  it  now,  nor  to  enter  into  its  subject  We  can  merely  say  that 
those  who  wish,  in  a  brief  compass,  to  obtain  a  general  conception  of 
German  Literature,  and  especially  of  the  literary  character  of  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe,  will  find  this  Address  worthy  of  their  attentive  peru- 
sal. It  is  the  production  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  of  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal-minded  man,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
wnatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  his  country  or  the  progress  of  his 
race. 

Ed. 


The  Captivity  in  Babylon,  and  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Clinch,  A.  M.    Boston:  James  Bums.  1840.  12mo.  pp.115. — 
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From  the  title  page,  as  here  quoted,  we  learn  that  the  author  is  a 
Reverend,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  two  pieces  of  information  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  it  important  to  communicate  to  tlie  world. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  much  to  the  publisher's  credit ;  and 
the  poems  look  readable^  but  as  we  have  not  read  them  we  dare  not 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  their  merits.  The  public  would  not  have 
us  speak  of  that  whereof  we  are  ignorant 

Ed. 


The  Good  House-Keeper,  or  The  Way  to  Live  WeU,  and  to  he  WeU 
tohile  toe  Live.  Containing  Directions  for  Choosing  and  Preparing 
Food,  in  regard  to  Health,  Economy,  and  Taste,  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale. 
Second  Edition.  Boston:  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.  1839.  ]2ma 
pp.  144.  —  Mrs.  Hale's  name  as  author  is  a  sufficient  guaranty,  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  book,  and  we  therefore  commend  it 
to  all  who  are,  or  would  be,  or  would  have  good  house-keepers. 

Ed. 


IVaditions  of  Palestine.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Boston: 
William  Crosby  &.  Co.  1839.  —  We  are  glad  to  see  this  book  re- 
printed with  its  original  title,  and  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
author.  To  our  taste,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  thing  Miss  Martineau 
ever  wrote.  We  always  delight  to  think  of  her  as  the  author  of  the 
Traditions  of  Palestine. 

Ed. 


The  Analysl ;  A  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Papers.  New- York : 
Benjamin  G.  Trevett  12mo.  pp.  174. 

WonuviCs  Mission.  Boston :  William  Crosby  &  Ca  1840.  16ma 
pp.  156. 

Hldte  Slavery ;  A  New  Emandpcdion  Cause,  presented  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  By  the  Author  of  *♦  The  District  School  As 
It  Was."  Worcester :  M.  D.  Phillips.  Boston :  C.  C.  Little  &  Co., 
and  B.  B.  Mussey.   1839.  16mo.  pp.  199. 

1.  Life  of  Chri^opher  Columbus.  Boston:  R  H.  Greene.  1840. 
16mo.  pp.  233.  2.  Tlie  Lives  of  Hernando  Cortes  cmd  Ihmdsoo 
Pizarro.    Boston :  B.  H.  Greene.   1840.   16mo.  pp.  194. 

Voices  of  the  J^hL  By  H.  W.  LoifGFEUM)w.  Cambridge :  Jdin 
Owen.  1839.  16mo.  pp.  159. 

An  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Second 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence^ 
Abt;.  7,  1839.  By  William  Hague,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Provi- 
dence :  Cranston  &  Co.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall  &,  Lincoln.  1839. 
12mo.  pp.192. 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Savior,  or  History  of  the  Lord's  Passion. 
Ftom  the  German  of  CHshausen.  Mors  Chnsti,  Vita  MundL  Boston : 
James  Munroe  &  Co.  1839.  ]6mo.  pp.  248. 
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BOSTON   QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


JULY,  1840. 


Art.  I.  —  Two  Articlss  from  the  Princeton  Review, 
concerning  the  Transcendental  Philosophy  of  the 
Germans,  and  of  Cousin,  and  its  Influence  on  Opin- 
ion in  this  country.  Cambridge  :  John  Owen.  1840. 
Byo.   pp.  100. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  pamphlet,  a  mere 
reprint  of  a  couple  of  articles,  which  appeared  some 
months  since  in  the  Princeton  Review,  would  scarcely 
claim  our  notice ;  but  as  it  is  put  forth  under  the 
sanction  of  a  theologian  and  scholar  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  way,  and  in  connexion  with  an  impor- 
tant controversy,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  in  our  neighborhood,  we  have  thought  that  we 
could  not,  in  justice  to  ourselves  or  our  friends,  suffer 
it  to  pass  silently  into  oblivion. 

No  tolerable  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  can 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  we  are,  in  this  vicinity  at 
least,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  important  revolution ;  a 
revolution,  which  extends  to  every  department  of 
thought,  and  threatens  to  change  ultimately  the  whole 
moral  aspect  of  our  society.  Everything  is  loosened 
from  its  old  fastenings,  and  is  floating  no  one  can  tell 
exactly  whither.  The  revolution  —  or  movement,  if 
the  term  be  preferred,  —  has  already  extended  too  far 
to  be  arrested,  and  is  so  radical  in  its  nature,  that 
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none  who  take  the  least  interest  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  their  race,  can  regard  it  with  indifference. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  would  look' upon 
this  movement  from  the  same  point  of  view,  or  with 
the  same  feelings.  In  reference  to  this,  as  to  all  other 
important  movements,  the  community  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  the  party  of  the  Hopeful,  and  that  of  the 
Fearful.  They  who  have  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the 
old  systems,  creeds,  and  institutions  to  satisfy  their 
moral,  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  wants,  who 
feel  the  impulse  of  this  new  movement,  and  labor 
for  its  furtherance,  must  hail  it  with  joy,  and  contem- 
plate its  progress  with  thanksgiving ;  but  they  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  old  order  of  things,  who  regard 
all  change  as  necessarily  a  departure  from  truth  and 
holiness,  must  needs  behold  it  with  alarm,  and  unaf- 
fected grief. 

All  change  carries  along  with  it  something  sadden- 
ing and  fearful.  In  a  world  where  so  much  is  mutable 
and  fleeting,  nothing  is  more  earnestly  craved  than 
that  which  shall  not  change  nor  pass  away.  We  would 
have  something  which  shall  be  to  us  to-morrow  what 
it  is  to-day.  Ever  is  to-day  severing  some  link  which 
connected  us  with  yesterday,  and  ever  are  we  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  we  are  carried  further  and  further 
from  all  that  we  have  been.  Earnestly,  then,  and 
often  with  hearts  torn  and  bleeding,  do  we  look 
around  for  something  which  will  not  desert  us,  which 
will  not  fade  away  with  every  autumn  leaf,  but  abide 
with  us,  bind  into  one  unbroken  whole,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age,  and  maintain  its  identity  amid  all 
the  mutations  to  which  life  is  subject. 

Unable  to  find  this  something,  this  the  unchanging 
and  the  permanent,  in  our  feelings,  in  our  outward 
circumstances,  or  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world, 
we  generally  seek  it  in  our  opinions,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  our  religious  opinions.  When  we  change  our 
faith,  we  feel  that  the  tie  which  connects  what  we  are 
with  what  we  have  been  is  broken,  and  that  instead  of 
recalling  with  pleasure  the  past,  with  its  multitude  of 
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associations,  mellowed  and  endeared  by  time  and 
distance,  as  something  pertaining  to  ourselves,  we 
must  recall  it  as  something  which  belongs  to  another. 
Instead  of  solacing  ourselves  with  it,  we  must  disown 
it,  and  strive  to  forget  it.  But  so  long  as  we  can  say 
that  we  believe  to-day  as  we  did  yesterday,  that  we 
have  retained  in  old  age  the  faith  of  our  childhood,  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  lost  our  identity ;  that  we  are 
they  to  whom  belongs  what  we  remember ;  and  we  can 
but  secretly  applaud  ourselves,  that  while  all  around 
us  has  been  moving  and  passing  away,  we  have  re- 
mained firm,  and  that  while  all  things  have  ceased  to  be 
what  they  were,  we  have  ever  continued  the  same. 

Then,  again,  the  opinions  we  have  embraced,  the 
faith  we  have  cherished,  the  convictions  we  have  ar- 
rived at,  it  may  be  through  toil  and  suffering,  are  to 
us  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  regard  departure  from 
them  in  any  other  light  than  departure  from  truth 
itself.  These  new  opinions  which  are  broached,  these 
new  speculations,  which  the  rash  and  inexperienced 
are  indulging,  what  are  they  1  whither  do  they  tend  ? 
We  see  them  but  dimly,  and  only  through  the  medium 
of  our  own  preestablished  systems.  We  see  them  not 
as  a  whole,  as  they  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
put  them  forth.  We  catch  only  some  partial  glimpses 
of  them.  We  collect  only  a  few  shreds  of  the  new 
systems,  which  we  compare  with  our  own,  and  finding 
they  do  not  match,  we  must  needs  pronounce  them 
useless,  or  worse.  The  new  cloth  sewed  on  to  our  old 
garments  adds  nothing  to  their  beauty,  but  takes  from 
it.  Why,  then,  not  be  contented  with  the  old  gar- 
ments, we  so  long  have  worn  ?  We  are  accustomed 
to  them  ;  they  are  fitted  to  our  shape,  or  our  shape  is 
fitted  to  them,  and  they  put  us  to  no  inconvenience.  In 
them  we  feel  at  home,  and  can  move  about  at  our  ease. 
It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  understand  why  any  important 
movement  in  any  department  of  thought  must  be  op- 
posed by  a  considerable  number  of  even  able  and  good 
men,  who,  instead  of  welcoming  it  as  a  minister  of 
grace,  must  denounce  it  with  bitter  imprecations  as  an 
angel  of  darkness. 
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Thus  much  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  say, 
in  defence  of  those  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  new 
movement,  who  look  upon  it  with  distrust,  and  labor 
with  all  zeal  and  diligence  to  stay  its  progress.  There 
is  nothing  unnatural  in  their  conduct,  or  that  should 
lead  the  friends  of  progress  to  suspect  them  of  any 
want  of  a  tender  regard  for  mankind,  or  of  a  sincere 
love  of  truth.  They  feel  that  if  the  movement  be  not 
arrested,  it  will  break  them  loose  from  their  old  moor- 
ings, and  sweep  away  all  that  they  have  hitherto  cher- 
ished as  true  and  sacred ;  that  all  their  past  labors 
may  be  rendered  of  no  avail ;  and  that  now,  when  the 
fire  of  youth  has  ceased  to  burn,  when  the  vigor  of 
manhood  is  abated,  and  they  would  repose  their  wear- 
ied and  exhausted  spirits  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
they  must  renew  the  struggle,  the  painful  toil  of  clear- 
ing up  doubt,  and  fixing  the  basis  of  faith.  Really, 
he  must  be  wanting  in  the  common  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  who  is  not  touched  with  their  condition,  and 
who  does  not  readily  pardon  their  querulousness,  and 
even  their  bitter  denunciations. 

^mong  those  who  have  taken  the  most  decided 
stand  against  this  new  movement,  no  man  is  in  this 
neighborhood  more  conspicuous  than  Mr.  Andrews 
Norton,  under  whose  auspices  the  pamphlet  before  us 
has  been  put  forth.  We  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Norton,  but  we  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  scholar  of  enviable  attainments,  and  as  a  theo- 
logian with  few  equals,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
He  was  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Cambridge  Theo- 
logical School,  and  was,  we  believe,  distinguished  for 
,  his  ultra  rationalism.  He  gained  some  notoriety  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  some  papers  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner, the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  public,  in  review  of 
Professor  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable  philolog- 
ical ability.  In  1833,  he  put  forth  a  Statement  of  Rea- 
sons for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  commonly  reputed 
Orthodox,  in  which  he  pared  the  Christian  faith  down 
to  the  smallest  conceivable  point,  and  in  the  opinion 
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of  most  Christians,  divested  the  Gospel  of  all  its  rich- 
ness. In  1837,  he  published  a  volume  on  the  Genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  which  was  reviewed  in  this 
journal  for  January,  1839.  Since  then,  he  has  publish- 
ed several  newspaper  Essays,  denunciatory  of  what  he 
terms  a  new  school  in  literature  and  religion,  a  Dis- 
course on  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,  and  a  pamphlet 
in  its  vindication.  These  productions  we  have  read, 
and  with  the  attention  which  was  due  to  the  high 
source  from  which  they  emanated.  They  all  bear  the 
marks  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  man  who  thinks 
he  sees  mischievous  errors  creeping  into  the  church, 
and  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  public  against 
them  ;  but  they  do  not  indicate  so  thorough  a  compre- 
hension of  the  movement  he  opposes,  as  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  if  he  would  oppose  it  effectually.  It 
is  said  be  usually  sits  in  a  room  with  the  shutters 
dosed,  which  has  the  double  effect  of  keeping  the  Ught 
out  and  the  darkness  in.  This  may  be  slander,  but  his 
productions,  it  must  be  confessed,  afford  no  satisfac- 
tory refutation  of  it. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  respect  Mr. 
Norton  for  his  readiness  to  oppose  publicly  what  he 
holds  to  be  mischievous  speculation.  Many  others, 
who  think  with  him,  have  in  private  circles  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms  the  men  and  the  doctrines  of 
what  is  termed  the  new  school,  but  he  is  almost  the 
only  one  who  has  had  the  manliness  to  bring  his  charg- 
es before  the  public,  and  in  a  tangible  shape.  He  is 
almost  the  only  one  in  this  neighborhood,  who  has 
been  willing  to  come  out  publicly  in  defence  of  the  old 
school,  and  to  give  the  advocates  of  the  new  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  in  their  own  behalf.  For  the  dis- 
position he  has  shown  in  this  respect  we  thank  him, 
and  honor  him  as  one  who  is  furthering  the  cause  of 
truth.  Whether  he  has  manifested  the  best  spirit  pos- 
sible, or  given  to  the  controversy  the  best  possible 
direction,  is  another  inquiry,  and  with  which  we  do 
not  at  present  concern  ourselves.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  regards  the  questions  at  issue  of  a  momentous  char- 
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acter,  and  their  right  solution  as  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  religion  and  morals.  So  far  he  is  right,  and 
should  be  commended  for  the  stand  he  has  taken. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  in  a  word  the  new 
movement,  the  progress  of  which  Mr.  Norton  and  his 
friends  would  arrest.  The  men  who  are  affected  by  it 
are  called  by  their  opponents,  Transcendentalists,  and 
their  doctrines  are  termed  Transcendentalism.  The 
movement  is  properly  threefold ;  philosophical,  theo- 
logical, and  political  or  social ;  and  they  who  are  affect- 
ed by  it  are  in  pursuit  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  a  just  interpretation  of  man's  relations  to 
his  Maker,  and  with  his  brother.  Their  doctrines  re- 
late to  religion,  philosophy,  and  liberty ;  and  on  these 
three  subjects,  the  new  school  and  the  old  are  at 
issue. 

How  the  name,  Transcendentalist,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  members  of  this  movement  party,  we  are 
not  informed.     They  did  not  themselves  assume  it,  nor 
does  it  with  any  justice  describe  them.     They  differ 
widely  in  their  opinions,  and   agree  in  little  except  in 
their  common  opposition  to  the  old  school.     They  do 
not  swear  by  Locke,  and  they  recognise  no  authority 
in  matters  of  opinion  but  the  human  mind,  whether 
termed  the  reason  with  some  of  them,  or  the  soul  with 
others.     They  have  all  felt  that  our  old  catechisms 
need  revision,  and  that  our  old  systems  of  philosophy 
do  not  do  justice  to  all  the  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  that  these  systems  can  by  no  means  furnish  a  solid 
basis    for   belief  in  Ood,  much  less  in   Christianity. 
Here  is  the  amount  of  their  agreement.    Some  of  them 
embrace  the  Transcendental  philosophy,  some  of  them 
reject  it,  some  of  them  ignore  all  philosophy,  plant  them- 
selves on  their  instincts,  and  wait  for  the  huge  world 
to  come  round  to  them.     Some  of  them  read  Cousin, 
some  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  others  none  at  all.     Some 
of  them  reason,  others  merely  dream.     No  single  term 
can  describe  them.     Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  to 
them,  or  more  likely  to  mislead  the  public  than  to 
lump  them  all  together,  and  predicate  the  same  things 
of  them  all. 
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It  is  against  this  movement  party  that  Mr  Norton  and 
his  friends  direct  their  efforts,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
under  consideration  is  intended  to  bear.  Mr.  Norton 
characterizes  it  as  the  latest  form  of  infidelity ;  the 
Princeton  Reviewers  labor  to  fix  upon  it  the  charges  of 
impiety,  atheism,  pantheism,  and  that  of  being  of  a 
foreign  origin. 

With  regard  to  the  last  charge,  we  would  suggest 
to  our  patriotic  brethren  that  truth  transcends  both 
time  and  space,  and  if  so  be  we  have  it,  it  matters 
little  whether  its  first  discoverer  be  a  Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  or  a  Yankee.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
charge  is  unfounded.  Mr.  Norton,  in  describing  its 
character  under  a  religious  point  of  view,  detailed  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  Schleier- 
macher,  De  Wette,  and  Strauss ;  the  Princeton  Re- 
viewers, contemplating  it  more  particularly  under  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  think  they  describe  it  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  speculations  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  But  both  are  wrong. 
The  movement  is  really  of  American  origin,  and  the 
prominent  actors  in  it  were  carried  away  by  it  before 
ever  they  formed  any  acquaintance  with  French  or  Ger- 
man metaphysics ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  litera- 
tures of  France  and  Germany  is  the  effect  of  their 
connexion  with  the  movement,  not  the  cause. 

Moreover,  there  are  no  members  of  the  movement 
party,  who  would  adopt  entirely  the  views  of  any  one  of 
the  distinguished  foreigners  named.  We  are  inquir- 
ing for  ourselves,  and  following  out  the  direction  of 
our  own  minds,  but  willing  to  receive  aid,  let  it  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may.  These  distinguished  for- 
eigner3  are  not  our  masters,  but  our  fellow  disci- 
ples, and  we  feel  under  no  special  obligation  to  defend 
their  opinions.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hegel, 
or  Schelling,  or  Kant,  or  Cousin,  any  further  than  our 
own  inquiries  lead  us  to  approve  their  speculations. 
We  are  aiming  at  truth,  and  believe  that  here,  where 
thought  is  free,  and  the  philosopher  may  tell  his  whole 
thought  without  any  circumlocution  or  reticence,  we 
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may  attain  to  a  purer  philosophy  than  can  be  found  in 
either  France  or  Germany.  Instead,  then,  of  attempt- 
ing to  check  the  movement  by  accounts  of  speculations 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Norton  and  the  Reviewers  would  do  well 
to  confine  themselves  more  closely  to  the  actual  state 
of  thought,  and  the  actual  tendency  of  inquiry  in  our 
own  community. 

The  real  aim  of  the  Transcendentalist  is  to  ascertain 
a  solid  ground  for  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Their  speculations  have  reference  in  the  main 
to  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  Can  we  know 
anything  7  If  so,  how  and  what  ?  Here  is  the  real 
question  with  which  they  are  laboring.  Some  of  them 
ask  this  question  without  any  ulterior  views,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  their  own  minds  ;  others  ask 
it  for  the  purpose  of  legitimating  their  religious  be- 
liefs ;  others  still,  that  they  may  obtain  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  political  freedom.  This  question  is,  as  every 
philosopher  knows,  fundamental,  and  must  be  answer- 
ed before  we  can  proceed  scientifically  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  system  of  religion,  morals,  or  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Norton  seems  to  us  to  assume  the  negative  of 
this  question.  He  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  denies 
the  reality  of  human  knowledge.  This  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  his  Discourse  on  "  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidel- 
ity.*' "To  the  demand  for  certainty,"  he  says,  "  let  it 
come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  I  answer,  that  I  know" 
of  no  absolute  certainty  beyond  the  limit  of  momentary 
consciousness,  a  certainty  that  vanishes  the  instant  it 
exists,  and  is  lost  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  doubt. 
Beyond  this  limit,  absolute  certainty,  so  far  as  human 
reason  may  judge,  cannot  be  the  privilege  of  any  finite 
being.  When  we  talk  of  certainty,  a  wise  man  will 
remember  what  he  is,  and  the  narrow  bounds  of  his 
wisdom,  and  of  his  powers." 

The  light  of  consciousness  is  the  general  light  of  the 
reason.  The  power  by  which  we  know  in  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  is  the  same  with  the  power  by  which  we 
know  in  general.  The  power  by  which  I  am  conscious  of 
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pain,  joy,  or  grief,  is  precisely  the  power  by  which  I  know 
that  I  exist,  that  the  external  world  exists,  that  I  am 
surrounded  by  beings  that  live  and  move,  that  there  is 
a  sun  which  shines  over  my  head,  and  flowers  that 
bloom  at  my  feet.  Now  if  this  power  be  incapable  of 
attaining  to  certainty  in  regard  to  facts  which  lie 
outside  of  me,  it  must,  as  it  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  be  incapable  of  attaining  to  certainty  in  regard 
to  what  is  within  me.  Consciousness  is  nothing 
but  our  general  power  of  intelligence,  returning 
upon  itself;  and  if  we  may  not  rely  on  this  intelli- 
gence in  relation  to  all  the  objects  which  come  with- 
in its  reach,  then  we  have  no  right  to  rely  on  it  in 
what  we  term  consciousness.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Norton  denies  certainty  to  everything  except  momen- 
tary consciousness,  he  does  it  on  a  ground  fatal  to  all 
certainty.  If  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  mo- 
mentary consciousness,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  even 
that.  Mr.  Norton,  then,  in  denying  all  other  certain- 
ty, denies,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  all  certainty.  Then 
he  denies  the  reality  of  human  knowledge,  and  plunges 
into  universal  skepticism. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton consciously  and  intentionally  adopts  the  skeptical 
doctrine,  much  less  that  he  would  go  the  whole  length 
with  Pyrrho,  or  Sextus  Empiricus  ;  all  we  mean  is  that 
his  language,  if  taken  in  its  simple  and  literal  sense, 
must  carry  him  thus  far.  If  he  were  a  metaphysician, 
we  should  unquestionably  hold  him  to  his  words  ;  but 
as  he  does  not  seem,  in  any  of  his  writings  which  have 
fallen  under  our  notice,  to  be  capable  of  any  sharp 
analysis  of  thought,  much  less  of  tracing  out  all  the 
logical  consequences  of  a  general  proposition,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  in  his  own  mind  intends 
nothing  against  th^  reality  of  human  knowledge.  But 
whatever  be  the  actual  extent  to  which  he  would  carry 
his  own  skepticism,  the  philosophical  system  to  which 
he  is  attached,  affords,  it  is  evident,  no  solid  ground 
to  religiotts  faith.  This  system  of  philosophy,  of  which 
Locke  is  the  greatest  modern  master,  recognises  in 
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man  no  power  of  knowing  anything  which  transcends 
the  senses,  except  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
Adopting  this  system,  Berkeley  demonstrated  but  too 
easily  the  non-existence  of  the  external  world ;  and 
Hume,  by  showing  that  we  can  by  no  power  we  possess 
attain  legitimately  to  the  idea  of  cause,  opened  the  door 
to  universal  skepticism.  Condillac  and  the  French 
philosophesy  by  taking  it  up  in  relation  to  its  account 
of  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  struck  out  of  ex- 
istence all  spiritual  beings,  and  of  course  all  religion, 
and  with  it  all  foundation  for  morals. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  our  Transcendentalists  to 
reject  it.  They  felt,  if  that  philosophy  was  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  last  word  of  the  reason,  that  faith  and  reason 
must  be  forever  irreconcilable,  and  that  no  man  could 
be  religious  but  at  the  expense  of  his  logic.  The 
senses  are  merely  the  medium  through  which  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  external  world. 
They  demand  in  the  soul,  distinct  from  themselves, 
a  power  to  recognise,  to  perceive  the  objects  they  pre- 
sent. Now,  if  this  power  be  denied,  all  knowledge 
must  be  denied.  This  power  the  old  philosophy  has 
denied  by  representing  the  mind  prior  to  the  affection 
of  the  senses  as  a  mere  blank  sheet. 

Furthermore,  if  all  our  ideas  come  through  the 
senses,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  anything  which  tran- 
scends them.  God,  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual 
world,  in  as  much  as  they  confessedly  are  not  objects 
of  the  senses,  must  then  be  absolutely  inconceivable. 
Add,  if  you  will,  to  the  senses  reflection,  and  you  do 
not  help  the  matter.  Reflection  can  add  nothing  but 
itself  to  the  materials  furnished  by  the  senses,  and 
reasoning  can  deduce  from  those  materials  only  what 
is  contained  in  them.  The  spiritual  is  not  contain- 
ed in  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deduced  from 
them. 

This  the  Transcendentalists  have  seen  and  felt. 
They  have  therefore  looked  into  the  consciousness, 
examined  human  nature  anew,  to  see  if  they  could  not 
find  in  man  the  power  of  recognising  and  of  knowing 
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objects  which  transcend  the  reach  of  the  senses.  This 
power  they  profess  to  have  discovered.  They  claim 
for  man  the  power,  not  of  discovering,  but  of  know- 
ing by  intuition  the  spiritual  world.  According  to 
them  objects  of  religious  faith  are  not  merely  objects 
believed  on  testimony,  but  objects  of  science,  of  which 
we  may  have  a  true  inward  experience  of  which  we 
may  have  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge,  as  much 
so  as  of  the  ideas  or  sensations  of  our  own  minds. 
We  may  know  that  God  exists  as  positively,  as  cer- 
tainly, as  we  may  know  that  we  feel  hunger  or  thirst, 
joy  or  grief. 

Are  the  Transcendentalists  right  in  this  ?  If  not, 
they  allege,  then  is  there  for  man  nothing  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  knowledge,  because  the  denial  of  the 
power  to  perceive  directly  spiritual  truth,  involves  the 
denial  of  the  power  to  perceive  any  truth  whatever.  Here 
is  the  real  matter  in  dispute  between  the  old  school  and 
the  new.  Here  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  As  yet 
this  question  has  been  considered  principally  in  rela- 
tion to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Norton's 
doctrine,  as  he  applies  it  to  these  evidences,  we  con- 
fess, appears  to  us  not  only  to  deny  all  grounds  of 
faith  in  Christianity,  but  to  involve  the  universal  skep- 
ticism we  have  charged  him  with  in  his  general  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  But  without  insisting  too  strenu- 
ously on  this,  we  must  maintain  that,  by  denying  the 
power  for  which  the  Transcendentalists  contend,  he 
puts  us  out  of  the  condition  of  having  any  grounds 
for  faith  in  Christianity.  We  say  this  with  deliberation, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  serious  charge  it  in- 
volves against  Mr.  Norton,  and  we  say,  it  from  a 
'  full  and  settled  conviction  of  its  truth,  not  for  the 
idle  purpose  of  retorting  a  charge  which  he  has  rashly 
brought  against  us  and  our  friends. 

According  to  Mr.  Norton  the  truths  of  religion 
are  never,  properly  speaking,  revealed  to  the  human 
mind.  What  is  revealed,  is  when  revealed  known. 
If  the  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  us  we 
should  then  know  them,  and  know  them  to  be  truths 
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as  much  as  we  do  any  other  truths.  But  he  denies  us 
the  power  to  know  them.  "  There  can  be,"  he  says 
in  his  Discourse,  "  no  intuition,  no  direct  perception 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity."  He  then  asserts  posi- 
tively, that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  and  can  be  no 
object  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  not  demonstrable 
but  merely  probable.  All  that  we  can  know  about  it 
is,  that  some  being  alleged  to  be  miraculously  endow- 
ed, and  who  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  know,  as- 
serts it.  On  the  most  favorable  supposition,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Norton's  Discourse,  all  that 
we  can  know  is,  that  this  miraculously  endowed  being 
has  asserted  the  truth  of  Christianity,  that  he  has  as- 
serted the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian's 
faith ;  but  we  cannot  know  the  altogether  more  impor- 
tant fact,  that  these  objects  do  actually  exist.  If  this 
being  be  worthy  of  credit,  these  objects  exist,  but 
if  he  be  not  worthy  of  credit,  we  have  and  can 
have  no  evidence  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
We  cannot  then  at  best  know  God,  but  merely  that 
an  extraordinary  being  has  declared  that  a  God 
clothed  with  certain  attributes,  off  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  the  unknown,  does  actually  exist ;  and  that 
this  extraordinary  being  has  given  us  probable  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  himself  is  worthy  to  be  believed. 
To  this  we  object  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  express 
declaration  of  the  very  witness,  Mr.  Norton  introduces 
as  worthy  of  all  reliance.  Jesus  says,  "  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God ;  "  "  this  is  eternal  life  to  know  thee 
the  only  true  God ; "  "  if  any  man  will  do  his  will  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself;  "  **  we  know  what  we  wor- 
ship." These  declarations  plainly  teach  that  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  though  it  might  need  to  be  su- 
pernaturally  revealed,  is  nevertheless,  when  revealed, 
an  object  of  knowledge.  If  Jesus,  on  whose  sole  au- 
thority Mr.  Norton  relies,  be  worthy  of  credence,  as 
he  contends,  then  by  the  mouth  of  his  own  witness  is  he 
proved  to  be  wrong  in  placing  the  truth  of  Christianity 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
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If  Mr.  Norton  be  right  in  representing  the  truths 
of  relgion  as  matters  transcending  human  know- 
ledge^ it  follows  that  we  can  assert  them  and  believe 
in  them  only  on  the  authority  of  the  miraculous  being 
supposed.  This  being  must  be  miraculously  endowed, 
or  else  he  himself  could  know  no  more  of  the  matter 
than  ordinary  mortals,  and  therefore  could  speak 
with  no  more  authority.  Hence,  we  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  declaring  miracles  the  sole  evidence  pos- 
sible of  Christianity.  In  accordance  with  this  fact  is 
Mr.  Norton's  definition  of  faith  in  Christianity.  By 
faith  in  Christianity  he  does  not  understand  faith  in 
the  truths  of  religion,  but  in  the  fact  of  their  miracu- 
lous assertion.  "  By  a  belief  in  Christianity,"  he  says 
in  his  Discouse,  ^^  we  mean  a  belief  that  Christianity 
is  a  revelation  by  God  of  the  truths  of  religion ;  and 
that  the  divine  authority  of  him  whom  God  raised  up 
to  speak  to  us  in  his  name  was  attested  by  miraculous 
displays  of  his  power."  This  definition  is  worthy  of 
note,  for  it  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Norton's  whole  system. 
It  does  not  represent  belief  in  Christianity  to  be  be- 
lief in  the  truths  of  religion  themselves,  but  in  the 
fact  that  these  truths  were  revealed,  or  more  properly, 
asserted,  by  the  authority  of  God,  and  that  he  who  as- 
serted them  established  his  right  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  God  by  the  performance  of  miracles.  It  is  simply 
a  belief  that  certain  doctrines  have  been  asserted  by  a 
teacher  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  the  divine 
commission  of  this  teacher  was  attested  by  miracu- 
lous displays  of  God's  power.  The  whole  definition 
is  therefore  based  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is  not  the 
truths  of  religion  themselves  that  we  believe,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  they  have  been  miraculously  asserted. 

The  Transcendentalists  would  define  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity somewhat  diflFerently.  They  would  say,  by  a 
belief  in  Christianity,  we  mean  a  belief  in  the  truths, 
in  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  objects,  which  Jesus 
Christ  revealed;  and  now  that  these  truths  are  reveal- 
ed, brought  to  light,  we  may  have  a  direct  perception 
of  them,  may  know  them,  and  therefore  receive  them 
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withput  reference  to  the  authority  or  endowments  of 
him  who  first  revealed  them.  While  therefore  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  one 
who  was  divinely  commissioned  to  reveal  these  truths, 
they  would  claim  for  themselves  now,  in  the  actual 
state  of  Humanity,  the  ability  to  perceive  them  and  to 
know  immediately,  by  intuition,  by  a  mere  looking 
upon  them,  that  they  are  truths. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Mr. 
Norton  and  the  Transcendentalists,  on  this  question 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  And  here  may  be 
seen  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  controversy 
which  has  for  some  time  been  going  on  between  him, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Ripley  of  this  city.  Mr.  Ripley 
no  more  than  Mr.  Norton  denies  the  supernatural  ori- 
gin of  Christianity.  He  admits  that  Jesus  was  su- 
pernaturally  endowed,  and  therefore  that  his  existence 
was  a  miracle.  He  also  admits  that  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  were  actually  wrought. 
The  question  at  issue  between  the  two  is  not  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  miracles.  Mr.  Norton,  as  we  have  seen,  de- 
nies that  the  truths  of  religion  can  themselves  be 
known,  and  asserts  that  they  must  therefore  be  taken 
on  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  which  authority  could 
be  attested  by  miracles  only ;  Mr.  Ripley  does  not 
question  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  nor  the  fact  that 
miracles  attest  that  authority,  but  simply  contends 
that  we  may  have,  now  that  they  are  revealed,  a  di- 
rect perception  of  the  truths  of  religion  and  there- 
fore a  means  of  knowing  that  they  are  truths  in- 
dependent of  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton asserts  that  we  can  at  best  know  only  the  fact, 
that  the  teacher  is  divinely  commissioned,  from  which 
it  is  fair  to  infer  the  truth  of  what  he  taught ;  Mr. 
Ripley  maintains  that  we  may  know  by  direct  percep- 
tion, by  actual  experience,  the  truths  themselves,  that 
what  the  teacher  taught  is  true,  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  inferring  it  from  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  was  divinely  commissioned. 

The  difference  between   the  two  is  very  great,  and 
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the  advantages  are  altogether  on  Mr.  Ripley's  side. 
On  Mr.  Norton's  ground  Christianity  can  be  sustained 
only  by  means  of  those  historical  proofs,  that  sustain 
the  miracles  by  which  the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  at- 
tested. These  historical  proofs,  Mr.  Norton  himself 
admits,  do  not  amount  to  certainty.  But  this  objection 
he  seeks  to  obviate  by  contending  that  certainty  is 
not  for  such  beings  as  we  are.  In  order  to  show  that 
these  proofs  are  sufficient,  he  denies  us  the  capacity  to 
know,  and  apparently  without  reflecting  that  just  in 
proportion  as  he  diminishes  our  capacity  of  knowing 
he  necessarily  diminishes  the  value  of  of  his  proofs. 
If  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing,  we  of  course  cannot 
be  certain  that  his  historical  proofs  amount  to  any- 
thing. Nevertheless  he  contends,  that  the  historical 
proofs  amount  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  and  that 
this  is  all  we  can  aspire  to  in  any  case,  except  that  of 
momentary  consciousness.  But,  if  he  can  be  certain 
of  nothing  but  momentary  consciousness,  as  he  says, 
how  can  he  be  certain  that  these  proofs  amount  even 
to  a  probability  ?  But  we  will  pass  over  this.  On  his 
own  hypothesis,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty but  a  probability.  But  it  is  a  probability  that 
rests  on  historical  testimony.  It  can  then  be  a  proba- 
bility only  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  that 
testimony.  This  everybody  knows  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  mankind.  His  doctrine,  then,  not  only  deprives 
us  of  all  certain  evidence  of  the  certain  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  declares  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are 
absolutely  disinherited  by  their  Maker,  placed  out  of 
the  condition  of  ever  ascertaining  for  themselves  even 
the  probable  truth  of  that  which  they  must  believe, 
or  have  no  assurance  of  salvation.  They  are  placed 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  learned  few,  and  the  Gos- 
pel which  was  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  can  be  glad 
tidings  only  to  the  erudite. 

Mr.  Ripley's  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  rescues  the 
mass  from  the  power  of  the  learned  few,  and  places 
the  truth  of  Christianity  within  the  reach  of  every 
man.     Few  only  of  our  race  are  able  to  judge  of  the 
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pretensions  of  an  authorized  teacher,  to  sift  the  tes- 
timony of  history,  balance  probabilities  and  decide 
for  themselves,  'whether  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  were  actually  "wrought  or  not,  or  if 
wrought  that  they  establish  the  divine  authority  of 
the  teacher ;  but  all  are  capable  of  judging  of  the 
doctrine  itself,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  not.  The  un- 
lettered ploughman  by  this  is  placed,  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dences of  his  religious  faith  are  concerned,  on  a  level 
with  the  most  erudite  scholar  or  the  profoundest  phi- 
losopher. Christianity  by  this  is  adapted  to  the 
masses,  and  fitted  to  become  an  universal  religion. 
Its  evidence  is  simplified,  and  the  necessity  of  relying 
on  an  authorized  teacher  superseded.  It  recognises  a 
witness  within  the  soul  that  testifies  for  God,  and 
gives  us  the  grounds  of  a  living  faith  in  his  being  and 
his  providence,  in  his  love  and  his  mercy.  It  destroys 
the  very  foundation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  and  saves 
Humanity  from  ecclesiastical  domination.  It  paves 
the  way  for  universal  freedom,  for  every  man  to  become 
a  priest  and  a  king,  and  gives  assurance  that  the  pro- 
phets did  not  merely  dream  in  foretelling  the  approach 
of  a  time,  when  we  shall  not  ^^  teach  every  man  his 
neighbor  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord ;  for  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.** 

But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Norton's  doctrine  is  not 
only  exposed  to  the  objections  we  have  stated,  but  in 
reducing  the  evidences  of  Christianity  to  miracles 
alone,  he  destroys  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  the 
miracles  themselves.  He  resorts  to  miracles  because 
we  have  no  power  to  know  God  immediately*  by  direct 
perception.  But  if  we  cannot  know  God  of  ourselves, 
we  cannot  know  of  ourselves  what  is  or  is  not  divine. 
How  then  can  we  know  that  this  teacher,  on  whom 
we  rely,  is  divinely  commissioned  ?  By  the  miraculous 
displays  of  God's  power  which  accompanied  his  min- 
istry 1  But  before  these  displays  of  power  can  at- 
test his  divine  commission,  they  must  be  known  to 
be   from  God.     We  know  that  they  are  displays  of 
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God's  power  only  because  we  detect  the  finger  of 
God  in  them.  But  if  we  know  nothing  of  God,  how 
can  we  know  that  what  we  term  his  finger  really  is  his  ? 
Miracles  are  known  to  be  from  God,  only  because  they 
bear  on  their  face  the  marks  of  the  Divinity ;  but  in 
order  to  know  that  these  marks  are  marks  of  the  Di- 
vinity, we  must  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  God,- 
or  some  intuitive  power  of  recognising  him.  Whence 
obtain  we  this  knowledge  ?  If,  as  Mr.  Norton  says,  there 
can  be  no  intuition,  no  direct  perception,  no  knowl- 
edge of  God  but  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  made 
by  an  authorized  teacher,  whose  authority  is  attested 
by  miracles,  we  of  course  can  know  nothing  of  God  until 
we  receive  the  revelation,  and  that  revelation  we  must 
not  use  until  we  have  authenticated  it.  But  we  cannot 
authenticate  it  till  we  have  established  the  fact,  that  the 
miracles  which  accompany  it  are  displays  of  his  power. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of 
God,  and  knowledge  of  God  we  have  not  till  we  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Norton,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  assumes  in 
his  argument  the  very  intuitive  power  that  he  de- 
nies. He  doubtless  takes  it  for  granted  that  any 
man  on  seeing  a  miracle  may  determine  whether  it  be 
of  God  or  not.  The  miracle  then  finds  man  in  pos- 
session of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  God. 
Whence  did  he  obtain  this  knowledge  of  God  7  Not 
by  a  supernatural  revelation,  for  that  revelation  itself 
would  be  a  miracle,  and  there  would  be  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  the  fact  that  it  is  a  display  of 
God's  power,  that  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  any 
other  miracle.  Then  this  knowledge  must  be  intui- 
tive. There  must  be  in  man  the  capacity  to  recognise 
God  whenever  he  presents  himself,  to  know  that  it  is 
he  as  soon  as  he  appears.  In  order  then  to  sus- 
tain his  own  doctrine,  Mr.  Norton  must  resort  to  the 
transcendental  element  of  human  nature,  and  accept 
the  power  which  he  denies.  But  he  denies  this  power 
in  so  many  words.  Then  he  denies  the  basis  of  his 
own  scheme  of  evidence,  and  puts  himself  out  of  the 
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condition  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  miracles  are 
displays  of  God's  power,  and  then  out  of  the  condi- 
tion to  establish  the  divine  authority  of  the  teacher ; 
and  therefore  out  of  the  condition  of  being  able  on  his 
own  ground  of  adducing  any  evidence  at  all  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

This  result  is  inevitable,  and  is  strictly  logical.  Mr. 
Norton  begins  by  denying  all  certainty,  by  denying  at 
least  our  capacity  to  know  God  intuitively,  that  is, 
by  seeing  him.  And  because  we  want  this  capacity, 
he  alleges  that  miracles  are  the  only  possible  proofs  of 
Christianity.  But  wanting  this  capacity,  we  cannot 
detect  that  element  of  the  Divinity  in  the  miracles 
without  which  they  would  be  no  attestation  of  the 
authority  of  him  who  speaks  to  us  in  the  name  of 
God.  The  miracles  then  are  no  evidences.  Then 
we  have  no  evidences  of  Christianity.  Then  are  we, 
following  Mr.  Norton,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  re- 
ligious skepticism.  Mr.  Norton  is  said  by  his  friends 
to  be  an  able  logician ;  we  will  thank  him  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning.  Nay,  more  than  this ;  we 
call  upon  him  to  do  it,  or  else  to  admit  that  he  has 
rashly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher. 

But  with  what  face  can  Mr.  Norton,  defending  as 
he  does  doctrines  which  leave  us  no  foundation  for 
faith,  bring  the  charge  of  infidelity  against  his  neigh- 
bors ?  How  dares  he,  denying  as  he  does  all  certainty 
but  that  of  momentary  consciousness,  to  denomi- 
nate their  doctrines  "  The  latest  Form  of  Infidelity." 
How  can  he  be  certain,  if  he  can  be  certain  of  noth- 
ing but  momentary  consciousness,  that  their  doctrines 
are  not  a  true  expression  of  Christianity  1  If  he 
must  needs  be  a  skeptic,  let  him  forbear  to  assume  the 
airs  of  a  dogmatist.  He  should  remember  ^^  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  powers,"  and  be 
modest. 

Now  it  is  against  this  skepticism,  so  fatal  to  all 
scientific  progress,  and  to  the  growth  of  all  that  is 
generous  and  noble  inhuman  nature,  that  Transcenden- 
talism protests.   It  claims  for  man  the  power  of  know- 
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ing,  and  especially  of  knowing  the  truth  of  that  relig- 
ion which  God  revealed  to  us  by  his  Son,  and  on  which 
depend  the  hopes  of  the  race  for  progre^ss  here  and 
of  the  soul  for  a-  heaven  hereafter.  Is  it  to  be 
stigmatized  as  the  latest  form  of  Infidelity  for  this  1 
Does  Mr.  Norton  think  that  he  shall  succeed  in 
making  it  believed,  that  the  way  to  establish  one's 
claims  to  be  a  believer,  is  to  deny  that  the  human  mind 
can  know  aught  of  that  which  it  professes  to  believe  ? 
and  that  the  way  to  incur  the  reproach  of  infidelity 
is  to  assert  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  to  know 
the  truths  of  religion  1  He  denies  us  this  capacity ; 
but  we  trust  he  does  not  propose  to  set  himself  up  as< 
a  type  of  the  race.  Admit,  if  he  insist  upon  it,  that 
he  wants  this  capacity,  he  cannot  be  certain  that 
others  have  it  not ;  and  if  they  assert  that  they  have  it, 
he  is  bound  upon  his  own  principles  to  believe  them  ; 
for  he  labors  hard  in  the  Notes  to  his  Discourse  to 
show  that  belief  on  testimony,  or  on  the  authority  of 
others,  is  the  most  rational  belief  in  the  world. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  Transcendentalists  and  their 
opponents,  the  principal  question  at  issue  between 
them,  and  the  particular  controversy  in  connexion 
with  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  has  been  put  forth, 
we  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  pamphlet  it- 
self. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  mere 
reprint  of  a  couple  of  articles,  which  appeared  some 
months  since  in  the  Princeton  Review,  an  old-school 
Presbyterian  journal,  published,  we  believe,  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  essay  is  headed  Transcendentalism ; 
the  second.  The  latest  Form  of  Infidelity,  and  is  in  part 
taken  up  with  a  notice  of  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Norton  and  Mr.  Ripley,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  the  remainder  with  an  account  of  the 
philosophical  school  of  Hegel.  The  part  relating  to 
the  controversy,  Mr.  Norton  has  prudently  suppressed. 
It  contained  some  severe  censures  on  himself,  which 
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he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  republish.  The  part 
"which  speaks  of  the  Hegelian  school,  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Leo  and 
Hengstenberg,  violent  opponents  of  that  school,  and 
at  best,  of  no  great  authority.  This  second  essay 
therefore  will  claim  but  a  small  share  of  our  attention. 

The  first  essay  is  the  abler  of  the  two,  and  alto- 
gether the  more  important.  It  is  evidently  written 
by  a  man  of  considerable  power  and  some  reading; 
though  by  one  who  does  not  appear  to  be  gifted  with 
any  remarkable  philosophical  insight.  He  frankly  avows 
in  the  outset,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  the  systems 
he  declaims  against.  This  avowal  is  honorable  to  his 
candor,  but  it  was  altogether  needless.  He  is  unac- 
customed to  that  sharp  analysis  of  thought,  without 
which  no  philosophical  system,  whatever  its  merits, 
can  be  intelligible.  He  moreover  takes  up  the  sys- 
tems he  warns  us  against,  from  the  theological  point 
of  view,  instead  of  the  philosophical,  and  writes,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  as  the  priest,  and  not  as  the  philoso- 
pher. 

The  writer  in  question  has  a  great  dislike  to  our 
New  England.  He  thinks  New  England  is  a  cold,  hy- 
perborean region,  on  which  the  sun  rarely  shines,  and 
into  the  hearts  of  whose  people  no  warmth  ever  pene- 
trates. He  holds  our  philosophy  and  our  theology  in 
light  esteem,  and  charges  upon  them  most  of  the 
dangers  he  apprehends  from  the  prevalence  of  Tran- 
scendentalism. This  is  severe.  New  England  is 
somewhat  rough  we  admit,  and  her  climate  is  not  the 
mildest  in  the  world  ;  but  she  rests  upon  a  granite 
foundation,  and  is  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  herself,- 
and  not  much  accustomed  to  envy  her  neighbors  their 
superior  advantages.  Her  letters,  religion,  and  phi- 
losophy speak  for  themselves,  and  ask  no  defence 
at  the  hands  of  her  sons.  She  institutes  no  compari- 
sons, and  shrinks  from  none.  She  has  labored  to  do 
what  she  could  for  moral  and  intellectual  progress ; 
but  if  she  find  that  some  other  section  of  our  com- 
mon country  has  done  more  for  mankind  than  she  has. 
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she  will  not  feel  humbled,  but  "  thank  God   and  take 
courage." 

The  Reviewer  jumbles  together  in  the  same  category, 
men  and  systems,  of  nearly  opposite  tendencies. 
Through  the  whole  of  his  essay  there  is  a  singular 
confusion  of  ideas.  In  condemning  what  he  calls  the 
New  England  philosophy,  he  assumes  as  his  own  the 
Tery  doctrine  it  is  the  great  design  of  his  essay  to  de- 
cry. Though  professedly  a  follower  of"  the  immortal 
Locke,"  he  adopts  a  philosophy  which  Locke's  doc- 
trine repudiates.  Speaking  of  utilitarianism,  he  says, 
"  The  system  runs  counter  to  nature.  Reason  about 
it  as  you  will,  the  soul  cannot  let  so  monstrous  an  error 
lie  next  to  itself;  the  heart  will  throb  forth  its  innate 
tendency,  and  conscience  assert  its  prerogative.  Nor 
will  men  believe  concerning  virtue  any  more  than  con- 
cerning truth,  that  it  has  no  foundation  but  its  ten- 
dency to  happiness ;  even  though  such  tendency  be 
as  justly  predicable  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  The 
very  consideration  of  what  is  involved  in  the  monosyl- 
lable ought y  is  sufficient  to  bring  before  any  man's  con- 
sciousness the  sense  of  a  distinction  between  virtue 
and  utility,  between  that  which  it  is  prudent  to  do,  and 
that  which  it  is  right  to  do."  This  is  sound  doctrine; 
but  we  would  thank  the  writer  to  inform  us  how  it  can 
be  legitimated  on  Locke's  philosophy,  or  without  adopt- 
ing the  order  of  thought  condemned  as  Transcenden- 
tal. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  not  only  find  him  adopting 
the  deductrons  of  one  system  as  belonging  to  another 
which  repudiates  them,  and  rejecting  the  very  philo- 
sophy without  which  he  cannot  substantiate  his  own 
doctrines,  but  we  find  him  lumping  together  men  who 
have  scarcely  anything  in  common,  and  bringing  the 
same  sweeping  charges  against  them  all.  According 
to  him  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle,  and  Emerson  belong  to  the  same  school, 
and  advocate  virtually  the  same  philosophy.  This  is 
about  as  scientific  as  it  would  be  for  a  naturalist  to 
class  man  and  all  species  of  animals  under  the  gene- 
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ral  term  animal,  and  to  predicate  the  same  things 
of  them  ally  without  recognising  any  specific  differences 
among  them.  It  is  even  worse  than  this  ;  for  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  naturalist  would  be  justified  in  his 
proceeding ;  but  the  individuals  named  are  so  far  from 
being  all  of  the  same  school,  that  some  of  them  are 
not  even  philosophers ;  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  for  in- 
stance, regular  declaimers  against  all  philosophizing, 
as  was  their  common  master  Ooethe.  A  writer  who 
shows  in  the  outset  such  entire  want  of  discrimination, 
forfeits  in  advance  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  and 
destroys  all  the  weight  they  might  otherwise  attach  to 
his  judgment. 

The  Reviewer  has  not  only  erred  in  confounding 
men  of  such  opposite  tendencies  as  Kant  and  Hegel, 
in  the  same  school,  but  also  in  representing  the  Amer^ 
ican  Transcendentalists  as  the  mere  off-shoots  of  the 
Grerman.  He  would  check  the  Transcendental  move-- 
ment  at  home,  by  detailing  what  be  supposes  to  be 
the  errors  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 
Now  he  ought  to  know  that  very  few  among  us  have 
studied  these  distinguished  German  writers,  and  that 
none  among  us  are  their  followers.  Admit  Kant's 
philosophy  ended  in  ideal  skepticism,  Fichte's  in  a 
pure  egoism,  Schelling's  in  pantheism,  and  Hegel's  in 
absolute  nihilism,  what  is  that  to  us  1  We  are  not 
answerable  for  their  errors,  nor  in  any  way  responsible 
for  their  speculations.  We  stand  on  our  own  feet;  we 
philosophize  for  ourselves,  and  claim  the  right  to  be 
judged  according  to  our  own  works. 

The  account  which  the  Reviewer  gives  of  the  Ger- 
man philosophy  is  meagre,  and  so  far  as  our  informa«> 
tion  extends,  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  altogether 
one-sided,  and  given  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  sect- 
arian priest,  and  not  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  catholic 
philosopher.  Words,  used  by  the  author  in  a  philosophic 
and  systematic  sense,  are  taken  by  the  Reviewer  in  a 
loose,  indeterminate,  theological  sense,  and  irreligion 
is  made  to  appear,  where  but  for  his  ignorance  he  might 
have  discovered  the  most  reverential  piety.     But  we 
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do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  defend  the  Ger- 
mans here  accused.  We  do  not  arrange  ourselves 
among  their  followers.  Their  philosophy  does  not 
satisfy  us,  and  while  we  respect  it,  we  do  not  adopt  it. 
Moreover,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  School  of 
Kant  and  Fichte,  and  that  of  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  now  at 
our  command.  So  far,  then,  as  they  are  concerned,  we 
shall  leave  for  the  present  the  charges  preferred 
against  them  without  any  formal  answer. 

But  in  what  is  alleged  against  Cousin,  and  some  in- 
dividuals in  our  own  community,  we  feel  a  much  deeper 
interest.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  set  before  our 
countrymen  the  distinctive  features  of  Cousin's  philoso- 
phy, and  to  that  philosophy,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have 
on  more  occasions  than  one  given  in  our  own  adhesion. 
We  are  therefore  called  upon  to  admit  the  charges 
preferred,  or  else  in  justice  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to 
attempt  their  refutation. 

The  Reviewer  condemns  Transcendentalism,  as  be 
supposes  it,  to  be  represented  by  Cousin,  not  in  itself, 
not  because  it  is  false,  but  because  in  its  applications 
it  runs,  or  is  supposed  to  run,  athwart  his  own  theo- 
logical prejudices.  But  this,  though  it  may  do  very 
well  for  a  man  who  probably  pledged  himself  to  abide 
by  a  certain  creed,  before  he  had  even  begun  his  in- 
quiries after  truth,  will  by  no  means  answer  for  the 
philosopher.  Philosophy  in  the  person  of  Des  Cartes 
asserted  her  independence  on  theology,  to  which  she 
bad  been  enslaved  through  all  the  middle  ages,  and 
she  will  not  consent  to  be  in  bondage  again.  She  is 
free,  and  pursues  her  own  method,  and  proclaims  her 
own  conclusions,  without  leave  asked  or  accepted  of 
theology.  The  theologian  is  bound  by  the  letter,  and 
must  conform  to  a  prescribed  formula ;  but  the  phi- 
losopher penetrates  beneath  the  letter  and  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  formula  itself.  The  theologian  be- 
gins by  laying  down  certain  doctrines,  which  are  taken 
-without  examination,  and  which  must  bound  and 
rule  his  philosophy;  the  philosopher  begins  not  by 
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laying  down  what  must  be  believed,  but  by  inquir- 
ing what  is  true.  He  takes  the  torch  of  truth  and 
goes  forth  into  the  dark  night  to  see  what  he  can  see, 
and  what  he  sees  he  reports  as  he  sees  it.  The  pos- 
tulates of  the  theologian  are  not  ultimate  enough 
for  him,  and  he  claims  the  right,  instead  of  making 
them  the  limits  of  his  inquiries,  to  make  his  inquir- 
ries  the  test  of  their  truth.  This  he  claims  for  philo- 
sophy, and  this  the  Reviewer  must  bear  in  mind,  if  he 
wishes  his  warnings  to  be  heeded  by  philosophers.  It 
is  too  late  to  attempt  with  any  prospect  of  success  to 
bring  the  human  mind  again  into  bondage  to  the  priest- 
hood. We  accept  and  reverence  religion  not  because 
our  fathers  did,  nor  because  the  clergy  enjoin  it,  but 
because  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  intelligence 
we  demonstrate  it  to  be  true.  To  this  the  world  m\ist 
come ;  and  on  this  condition  only  can  there  be  any  well 
grounded  hope  of  a  religious  future.  If  your  theolo- 
gies cannot  abide  the  test  of  philosophy,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them  and  for  you.  We  shall  not  refraia 
from  philosophizing  on  that  account.  If  you  seek  to 
deter  us  by  calling  us  infidels,  you  will  injure  your- 
selves rather  than  us.  Inquiry  is  going  abroad,  and* 
you  cannot  check  it,  if  you  would.  As  an  "  overflowing 
scourge  "  it  will  sweep  away  every  "  refuge  of  lies," 
and  woe  to  you  who  seek  to  withstand  it ;  ye  are 
but  so  many  dead  men,  and  ye  will  be  ground  to  pow- 
der. 

The  principal  charges  brought  by  the  Reviewer 
against  the  philosophy  which  he  represents  the  Tran- 
scendentalists  as  advocating,  or  which  he  fears  will 
become  prevalent  in  this  country,  are  those  of  atheism, 
pantheism,  egoism,  and  fatalism.  Before  proceeding 
to  consider  the  validity  of  these  charges,  we  must  de- 
fine what  we  understand  by  them. 

Atheism,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  it,  is  a  denial 
of  the  infinite,  and  the  sinking  of  the  idea  of  unity  in 
that  of  mere  totality.  The  atheist  sees  things  only  in 
their  diversity  and  their  multiplicity.  He  recognises 
no   common   bond   which   connects    them,   no    unity 
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which  underlies  them.  To  him  the  universe  is  merely 
a  vast  assemblage  of  particulars,  suggesting,  it  may 
be,  an  idea  of  totality,  but  never  of  unity.  He  can 
therefore  perceive  no  cause  which  produces  it,  no 
substance  which  is  its  uniform,  permanent,  and  un- 
changing ground,  and  of  which  its  various  phenomena 
may  be  regarded  as  the  accidents ;  and  consequently 
he  can  perceive  no  God.  Literally,  then,  the  atheist  is 
one  who  sinks  God  in  the  universe. 

Pantheism  is  the  reverse  of  atheism.  It  originates 
in  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  infinite.  The 
pantheist  takes  little  note  of  things  in  their  diversity 
and  multiplicity,  but  views  them  almost  exclusively  in 
their  unity  and  identity.  He  fixes  his  mind  upon  what 
is  unchanging  and  permanent,  and  not  on  what  is  mu- 
table and  fleeting,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
—  6n  the  original  ground,  the  indestructible  essence, 
and  not  on  the  phenomena  themselves ;  and  thus  gradu- 
ally comes  to  view  all  things  as  one  indissoluble  whole, 
proceeding  from  the  same  source,  and  preserving 
ever  their  unity  and  identity,  however  far  they  may 
seem  to  diverge  from  it.  Pantheism  is  therefore  the 
assertion  of  the  absolute  unity  and  identity  of  what- 
ever  is.  As  atheism  sinks  God  in  nature,  so  pantheism 
sinks  nature  in  God.  Atheism  sees  no  God ;  pantheism 
sees  nothing  but  God.  Atheism  is  the  exaggeration 
of  a  worldly  philosophy ;  pantheism  of  a  religious 
philosophy.  Pantheism  is  the  error  of  a  soul  devout  to 
excess.  Pantheists  are  individuals  who  are  so  filled 
with  the  idea  of  God,  so  struck  with  his  unity,  eterni- 
ty, all-sufficiency,  and  omnipresence,  that  they  have 
eyes  for  nothing  else ;  they  are  so  impressed  with  the 
reality  and  absoluteness  of  his  existence,  that  all 
else  appears  to  them  as  unreal,  as  mere  shadow  or 
apparition.  Consequently  pantheism  prevails  most  in 
religious  epochs  and  countries.  The  Eastern  world  is 
remarkable  for  its  warm  devotional  spirit ;  and  as  we 
should  expect,  pantheism,  it  is  said,  is  there  almost 
universally  prevalent.  Of  European  couiitries  in  mod- 
ern times,  Germany  is  the  most  devout,  and  there, 
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more  than  in  any  other  European  country,  does  pan- 
theism obtain. 

Egoism  results  from  an  exclusive  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  will.  The  facts  of  human  nature 
may  be  arranged  under  three  fundamental  faculties, 
sensibility,  reason,  and  activity  or  will.  Exclusive 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  sensibility  leads 
to  atheism ;  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  phenomena 
of  reason  leads  to  pantheism;  exclusive  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  activity  or  the  will  leads  to 
egoism.  The  will,  which  is  our  proper  personality, 
has  to  a  certain  extent  a  real  creative  force ;  a  certain 
portion  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  facts 
of  our  own  creating.  We  can  also  exert  great  con- 
trol over  the  world  round  and  about  us.  The  landscape 
wears  ever  the  hue  of  our  own  souls,  and  from  us  is 
projected  the  beauty  we  see  in  the  flowering  earth, 
and  the  starry  heavens.  Then,  who  knows  the  might 
of  the  human  will,  which  has  quailed  not  before  the 
proudest  tyrant,  and  bent  not  before  persecution  and 
death  1  Who  can  tell  what  shall  be  able  to  withstand 
the  omnipotence  of  "  I  will  '*  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  will  there  can  be  no  fact  of 
knowledge.  In  every  act  of  intelligence  the  will  in- 
tervenes. From  this  the  inference  is  not  unnatural, 
that  the  intelligence  is  a  property  of  the  will  or  per- 
sonality. We  then  proceed  to  predicate  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  It  is  we  that  know,  our  proper  personality 
that  knows^  The  proper  personality,  or  the  me,  is 
identical  with  the  will.  To  know,  then,  is  an  act  of 
the  will.  We  know,  then,  but  what  we  will  to  know,  and 
know  precisely  as  we  will  to  know.  If  the  power  to 
know  be  a  mere  property  of  the  will  or  persosality, 
then  it  is  subjective.  The  attribute  cannot  go  beyond 
its  subject.  Then  our  intelligence  cannot  extend  be- 
yond our  own  personality.  Then  we  can  know  noth- 
ing except  what  pertains  to  our  personality.  Then 
all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  merely  our  own 
personality,  or  the  mb  and  its  accidents,  taking  itself 
at  once  as  both  subject  and  object.     The  external 
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world  'which  we  seem  to  see,  all  that  which  we  regard 
as  the  NOT-MB,  is  merely  the  mb  projected.  Then 
80  far  as  we  can  know  there  is  nothing  in  existence,  but 
the  I,  or  ME,  and  its  accidents.  This  is  egoism, 
and  perhaps  is  that  to  which  Mr.  Norton's  doctrine, 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  momentary  con- 
sciousness, might  be  reduced.  As  atheism  sinks  God 
in  nature,  as  pantheism  sinks  nature  in  Ood,  so  egoism 
sinks  both  God  and  nature  in  man. 

Now,  is  the  Transcendental  Philosophy,  if  that  be 
the  name  preferred,  as  represented  by  Cousin,  justly 
chargeable  with  the  error  of  either  of  these  systems  1 
If  it  denies  the  infinite,  then  it  is  justly  chargeable 
with  atheism ;  if  it  denies  the  finite,  then  it  is  justly 
chargeable  with  pantheism ;  if  it  sees  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  only  in  the  human  personality,  then  it  is  justly 
chargeable  with  egoism.     How  stands  the  case  1 

That  Cousin  does  not  deny  the  infinite  it  certain 
He  contends  for  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as  one  of 
the  original  elements  of  reason ;  he  therefore  can- 
not be  an  atheist.  He  also  admits  the  idea  of  the 
finite,  which  he  represents  as  also  an  original  and  funda- 
mental element  of  reason.  He  cannot  then  be  a 
pantheist.  These  ideas  in  his  philosophy  are  repre- 
sented as  connected  by  a  third,  that  of  their  relation. 
This  idea  of  relation  is  the  idea  of  cause,  the  element 
of  personality,  activity  or  will.  But  this  element  of 
human  nature  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  reason 
and  sensibility ;  and  as  he  recognises  an  impersonal 
element  in  these  last,  he  cannot  be  an  egoist.  This,  to 
those  who  fully  understand  the  matter,  is  amply  sufiS- 
cient  to  exonerate  Cousin's  philosophy  from  the 
charges  the  Reviewer  brings  against  what  he  terms 
Transcendentalism ;  but  as  the  matter  is  important, 
and  by  no  means  the  plainest  in  the  world,  we  may  do 
well  not  to  dismiss  it  without  some  further  remarks. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  construct  a  system  of  the 
universe  with  a  single  principle,  will  be  sure  to  con- 
struct a  system  at  war  with  common  sense.  If  he 
undertake  it  with  the  idea  of  the  finite  alone,  he  will 
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leave  out  God  ;  with  the  infinite  alone,  he  will  leave 
out  nature ;  with  that  of  our  own  personal  activity, 
he  will  leave  out  both  God  and  nature.  But  common 
sense  always  holds  on  to  the  threefold  existence,  the 
existence  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  man.  The  hu- 
man race  believes  and  always  has  believed  in  all  three. 
It  never  confounds  God  with  nature,  nor  nature  with 
God,  nor  God  and  nature  with  man.  In  its  eyes  all 
three  are  real  existences,  not  mere  illusions ;  and  dis- 
tinct, not  identical,  although  inseparable. 

Now  this  faith  of  the  human  race  most  philosophers 
destroy  by  attempting  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  to  a  single  principle ;  but  Cousin  saves 
it  by  recognising  three  original  fundamental  faculties 
of  human  nature,  not  resolvable  one  into  another,  and 
beyond  which  analysis  in  this  direction  cannot  go. 
These  three  faculties  correspond  to  the  threefold  faith 
we  have  pointed  out.  They  are  reason,  sensibility, 
and  activity.  Through  the  medium  of  reason  we  at- 
tain to  the  conception  of  God,  through  sensibility  to 
that  of  external  nature,  and  through  activity  to  that 
of  oui"  own  personal  existence.  According  to  this 
psychology,  to  deny  the  existence  of  either  God,  na- 
ture, or  man,  is  to  do  violence  to  human  consciousness. 

We  pass  from  psychology  to  ontology,  from  the  idea 
to  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  reason,  which  reveals  itself 
to  us  as  impersonal  and  objective.  Reason  is  the  only 
authority  we  have  for  the  certainty  we  feel  in  momen- 
tary consciousness.  We  must  then  deny  its  authority 
here,  or  else  admit  its  authority  when  it  declares  itself 
to  be  impersonal  and  objective.  Being  impersonal 
and  objective,  it  is  as  valid  authority  for  what  lies  out 
of  us,  as  for  what  transpires  within  us.  But  when  we 
say  the  reason  reveals  to  us  this  or  that,  it  is  but  say- 
ing in  other  words,  that  we  know  this  or  that.  The 
reason  reveals  to  me  my  own  existence ;  that  is,  I 
know  that  I  exist ;  reason  reveals  to  me  a  world  of 
reality  lying  beyond  me ;  that  is,  I  know  that  such 
world  exists.  I  have  therefore  as  positive  knowledge 
in  relation  to  ontology,  as  I  have  in  relation  to  psychol- 
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ogy.  This,  if  we  understand  it,  is  Cousin's  doctrine. 
Now  under  what  characters  does  reason  reveal  to 
us  the  reality  which  we  profess  to  know  by  virtue  of 
its  light  1  This  is  only  asking  in  other  words,  under 
what  relations  does  reason  conceive  of  all  exist- 
ences of  which  it  professes  to  take  cognizance  1  And 
this  again  is  only  asking,  what  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  reason  1  According  to 
Cousin,  the  human  reason  conceives  all  things  by  virtue 
of  two  ideas.  These  two  ideas  embrace  two  correla- 
tive series  of  terms  which  may  be  variously  expressed 
as  one  and  many,  unity  and  plurality,  space  and  im- 
mensity, time  and  eternity,  perfect  and  imperfect,  ab- 
solute and  relative,  infinite  and  finite.  But  they  may 
all  be  reduced  to  two  terms,  namely,  the  infinite  and 
the  finite.  The  human  reason  must  conceive  of  all 
things  which  can  be  to  it  objects  of  conception,  either 
as  finite,  or  as  infinite. 

Once  more :  the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  accord- 
ing to  Cousin,  are  not  mere  conceptions  of  a  subjec- 
tive reason,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authority  when 
transported  into  a  region  lying,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
consciousness ;  nor  are  they  entities,  as  some  of  the 
old  Schoolmen  are  said  to  have  contended ;  nor  iden- 
tical with  being,  as  Hegel  teaches  ;  but  they  are  con- 
ceptions furnished  us  by  an  impersonal,  an  absolute 
reason,  and  must  therefore  correspond  to  reality. 
These  conceptions  are  conceptions  of  what  actually 
exists.  They  reveal  to  us  real  existences ;  no  media- 
tor is  necessary  between  them  and  the  object  conceived 
of;  they  are  the  mediator  between  the  object  and  us. 
Consequently,  when  we  have  once  established  the  fact, 
that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  is  a  conception  of  the 
reason,  we  have  established  the  still  more  important 
fact,  that  the  infinite  really  exists.  So  of  the  idea 
of  the  finite.  When  therefore  reason  is  proved  to 
possess  two  categories,  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and 
that  of  the  finite,  according  to  Cousin,  it  is  proved 
that  both  finite  and  infinite  are  realities.  The  idea  of 
the  infinite  of  course  involves  the  idea  of  God ;  the 
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idea  of  the  finite  involves  that  of  nature.  God  and 
nature  then  both  exist. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  demon-- 
strating  the  truth  of  this  theory,  nor  detailing  the 
reasons  by  which  Cousin  sustains  it.  We  are  merely 
stating  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  whatever 
be  its  foundation  in  truth,  it  can  be  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  neither  of  atheism  nor  of  pantheism.  To  do 
this  we  have  labored  to  show  that  the  recognition  of 
the  infinite,  the  denial  of  which  is  atheism,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  finite,  the  denial  of  which  is 
pantheism,  are  fundamental  in  Cousin's  philosophy. 
By  doing  this,  he  escapes  at  least  from  the  charges 
preferred  by  the  Reviewer. 

Reason  may  be  reduced  to  two  categories,  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  and  that  of  the  finite.  These  ideas 
are  fundamental.  They  are  original.  They  cannot  be 
derived  one  from  the  other,  nor  is  one  reduceable 
to  the  other.  But  reason  does  not  merely  conceive 
of  the  infinite  and  of  the  finite.  Its  conceptions  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  It  gives  us  the  infi- 
nite and  finite,  not  merely  as  existing,  but  as  bear- 
ing to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
the  actual  development  of  reason  the  two  ideas  are 
correlative,  and  always  go  together ;  but  the  reason  al- 
ways conceives  of  unity  as  preceding  variety,  the  in- 
finite as  preceeding  the  finite,  and  as  in  fact  produc- 
ing it.  This  is  the  feature  of  Cousin's  philosophy  we 
wish  our  readers  to  be  careful  not  to  overlook. 

**  You  cannot,"  he  says,  "  separate  variety  from  unity,  nor 
unity  from  variety,  substance  from  phenomenon,  nor  phenome- 
non from  substance.  One  is  anterior  to  the  other,  but  one  is  not 
without  the  other.  They  coexist  necessarily.  But  how  do 
they  coexist  ?  What  is  the  mystery  of  this  coexistence  ? 
Unity  is  anterior  to  multiplicity.  How  then  has  it  been  able  to 
admit  multiplicity  ?  Thought  cannot  admit  one  without  the 
other ;  but  in  the  real  order,  we  have  seen  that  one  is  anterior 
to  the  other.  How  then  is  effected  this  passage  from  unity 
to  variety  ?  Here  is  the  fundamental  vice  of  ancient  and 
modem  theories.  Here  also  is  the  vice  of  Kant's  theory.  It 
places  unity  on  one  side  and  multiplicity  on  the  other,  in- 
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finite  and  finite  in  such  an  opposition  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  A  superior  analysis  resolves  this 
contradiction. 

"  We  have  identified  all  the  second  terms  with  each  other ; 
we  have  also  identified  all  the  first  terms.  And  what  are  these 
first  terms?  They  are  immensity,  eternity,  infinity,  unity. 
We  shall  see  one  day  how  the  Eleatic  school,  placing  itself 
exclusively  in  this  point  of  view,  on  the  summit  of  immen* 
sity,  eternity,  being  in  itself,  infinite  substance,  has  defied  every 
other  school,  in  departing  from  thence,  to  be  ever  able  to  arrive 
at  relative  being,  the  finite,  multiplicity ;  and  it  has  sported 
not  a  little  with  those  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  world, 
which  is  aAer  all  only  a  huge  multiplicity.  The  fundamental 
error  of  the  Eleatic  school  comes  from  the  fact,  that,  in  all  the 
first  terms  we  have  enumerated,  it  forgot  one  which  equals  all  the 
others  in  certainty,  and  may  claim  the  same  authority,  to  wit, 
the  idea  of  cause.  Immensity  or  unity  of  space,  eternity  or 
unity  of  time,  unity  of  numbers,  unity  of  perfection,  the  ideal 
of  all  beauty,  infinity,  substance,  being  in  itself,  or  the  absolute, 
each  is  also  a  cause,  not  a  relative,  contingent,  finite  cause,  but 
absolute  cause.  Now  unity,  substance,  being  absolute  caCise, 
it  cannot  but  pass  into  act ;  it  cannot  but  develop  itself.  With 
merely  being  in  itself,  absolute  substance  without  causality,  the 
world  is  impossible.  But  if  being  in  itself  be  absolute  cause,  cre- 
ation is  not  merely  possible  but  necessary,  and  the  world  cannot 
but  be.  Take  away  the  category  of  causality,  which  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  superficial  observer,  from  the  collection  of 
the  others,  and  what  do  you  do  ?  You  destroy  the  possibility 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  for  you  would  require  unity 
alone  to  pass  into  variety,  substance  into  phenomenon,  the  rela- 
tive to  be  drawn  from  the  absolute.  But  the  absolute  is  not 
the  absolutum  quid  of  the  Scholastics,  but  absolute  cause,  which 
absolutely  creates,  absolutely  manifests  itself,  and  in  develop- 
ing itself  falls  into  the  condition  of  all  development,  enters 
into  variety,  the  imperfect,  the  finite,  and  produces  all  that 
we  see  around  us."  • 

We  have  made  this  extract  to  show  that  Cousin 
does  not  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  the  universe 
by  means  of  a  single  principle,  which  were  to  fall  into 
absolute  nihilism,  or  into  atheism,  or  pantheism.  By 
recognising  the  idea  of  the  finite,  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finite, and  their  relation  in  the  character  of  cause  and 

*  Introduction  k  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie.    Le^n  lY. 
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effect,  as  Jirst  principlesy  he  establishes  a  psychology 
broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  an  ontology  ^hich 
embraces  the  threefold  existence  of  God,  nature, 
and  man,  and  therefore  places  himself  in  harmony 
\¥ith  common  sense  and  the  universal  faith  of  mankind. 
This  he  does,  and,  so  far  as  v^e  can  see,  in  the  only 
possible  way  there  is  of  doing  it.  Shall  he  then  be 
called  an  atheist  or  a  pantheist  1 

God,  according  to  Cousin,  is  not  a  mere  unity,  a 
dead  unity,  an  abstraction,  which  is  indivisible,  and 
which  cannot  go  out  of  itself;  but  a  living  unity,  which 
developes  itself  in  variety,  in  multiplicity.  Cousin 
here  escapes  the  pantheism  of  the  ancient  Eleatic 
school,  represented  by  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and 
Zeno,  and  also  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  of  which  last  some  have  regarded  him  as 
merely  the  continuator. 

"  According  to  the  Alexandrians,''  he  says,  "  the  universal 
principle  of  things,  God,  is  absolute  unity,  unity  without  any 
mixture,  without  any  division  with  itself.  Now  absolute  unity, 
so  far  forth  as  it  is  unity,  is  a  unity  which  can  have  no  attri- 
butes, qualities,  or  modifications  ;  for  this  would  divide  it.  Its 
existence  is  then  reduced  to  pure  essence.  But  what  1  are 
we  returned  to  the  God  of  Parmenides,  to  the  Eleatic  unity, 
to  that  abstract  unity,  without  attributes  and  without  qualities, 
which  indifferently  becomes  the  spiritual  substance  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  the  subject  of  all  possible  modifications  of  mat- 
ter, of  a  clod  of  earth,  as  of  the  soul  of  Cato  ?  No,  thanks  to 
God,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  According  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  God  is  not  pure  essence  ;  he  is  also  intelligence, 
absolute  intelligence,  that  is,  absolute  as  intelligence  can  be. 
For  intelligence,  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  implies 
the  intelligence  of  something,  for  example,  of  intelligence. 
Now  here  is  already  a  distinction  of  subject  in  knowledge  and 
of  object.  Such  is  the  most  simple  expression  of  intelligence  ; 
and  such  is  in  fact  the  Divine  intelligence  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrians. The  God  of  the  Alexandrians  possesses  in  his  sec- 
ond degree,  in  his  second  point  of  view,  the  attribute  of  intelli- 
gence. He  possesses  also  another  attribute.  He  must  be  conceiv- 
ed of  as  having  in  himself  power,  that  power,  that  activity  which 
is  activity,  which  is  a  creative  power.  Here  is  the  Alexandrian 
Trinity  ;  that  is,  God  in  himself,  God  as  intelligence,  and  God 
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as  power.  We  do  not  easily  see  what  is  wanting  in  this 
Theodicy.     Nevertheless  it  contains  a  fundamental  error. 

'^  God  as  intelligence  admits  in  himself  a  division,  for  he  can 
know  only  by  taking  himself  as  the  object  of  his  knowledge. 
The  attribute  of  intelligence  therefore  necessarily  introduces  du- 
ality into  the  essence  of  the  Divine  unity,  —  the  inseparable  con- 
dition of  all  thought,  the  character  of  all  consciousness.  Either 
then  is  it  necessary  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  God  without  con- 
sciousness, or  to  consent  to  duality  in  the  primitive  unity.  More- 
over, Grod  is  power,  productive  power,  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  can  produce  without  exhausting  himself,  produce  indefi- 
nitely. Power  then  introduces  into  the  agent,  who  possesses 
and  exercises  it,  indefinite  multiplicity.  But  the  God  of  the 
Alexandrians  had  been  laid  down  at  first  as  an  absolute  unity. 
When  therefore  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  very  wisely  adds 
to  him  intelligence  and  power,  it  adds  duality  and  multiplicity 
to  unity.  I  repeat  it,  intelligence  and  power  necessarily  en- 
gender duality  and  multiplicity.  Now  here  is  the  principle  of 
the  whole  error  of  the  Alexandrian  School.  According  to  it, 
multiplicity,  diversity,  and  duality,  the  beginning  of  diversity, 
are  inferior  to  absolute  unity.  Whence  it  follows  that  God,  as 
pure  essence,  as  substance,  is  superior  to  God  as  cause,  as  in- 
telligence, and  as  power.  From  this  it  follows,  in  general, 
that  power  and  action,  intelligence  and  thought,  are  inferior  to 
existence  in  itself,  to  absolute  unity.  Here  is  the  principle  of 
the  whole  error,  the  principle  which  has  betrayed  the  Alexan- 
drians into  all  their  aberrations. 

'^  But  it  is  not  true  that  unity  is  superior  to  duality  and  mul- 
tiplicity, even  though  duality  and  multiplicity  should  be  derived 
from  the  unity  to  which  they  are  attached.  For  what  are  du- 
ality and  multiplicity  produced  by  unity,  if  not  the  manifesta- 
tion of  unity  ?  A  unity,  which  should  not  develop  itself  in 
duality  and  multiplicity,  would  be  only  an  abstract  unity. 
Now  unity  is  either  abstract,  and  then  it  is  as  if  it  were  not, 
or  it  is  real,  and  if  real  it  cannot  but  develop  itself  in  duality 
and  multiplicity.  If  God  is  only  being  in  itself,  he  is  as  if  he 
were  not ;  but  if  he  really  be,  if  he  exist  at  once  both  as  sub- 
stance and  as  cause,  at  once  as  essence  and  as  intelligence  and 
power,  he  cannot  but  develop  himself.  Now  all  develop- 
ment proceeds  forth  from  unity,  but  does  not  dissolve  it ;  it 
manifests  it."  * 

The  besetting  sin  of  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as 
of  some  modern  philosophers,  consists  in  representing 

•  Ck>urs  de  1'  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.    Tome  I.  pp.  320  -  32a  " 
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God,  primarily,  ^s  mere  essence,  without  quality  or 
attribute ;  the  dark  inscrutable  ground  of  being  rather 
than  actual  being  itself.  From  this  pure  essence,  one 
and  indivisible,  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  idea  of 
God  as  it  exists  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  especially  at  the  idea  of  creation.  Whatever  at- 
tributes we  may  subsequently  clothe  the  Deity  with,  we 
must  conceive  of  them  as  arbitrarily  superinduced 
upon  his  being,  not  as  constituting  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  his  being  itself.  The  Eleatics  represented 
God  as  mere  unity,  as  mere  essence,  one  and  indi- 
visible, without  quality  or  attribute.  They  therefore 
admitted  no  creation,  no  world,  nothing  bul  God,  who 
was  as  if  he  were  not.  The  Alexandrians  also  repre- 
sented God,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
pure  essence.  But  they  went  further,  and  clothed 
him  with  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and  power. 
But  these  attributes  were  not  essential,  in  their  philo- 
sophy, to  the  idea  of  God.  They  could  and  did  con- 
ceive of  God  without  them.  They  were  then  not  es- 
sential elements  of  the  being  of  God.  How  then  did 
it  follow  that  he  possessed  them?  Schelling  seems  to  us 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  God  in  the  first 
instance  is  conceived  of  as  pure  essence,  as  absolute 
identity,  as  the  dark  ground  of  existence  on  which  life 
may  be  traced,  but  which  possesses,  in  itself,  no  attri- 
bute or  quality.  All  you  can  say  of  him  is  that  he  is. 
Another  view  of  God,  indeed,  presents  him  as  living 
and  as  manifesting  himself,  in  the  real  world  and  in 
the  ideal,  in  two  parallel  lines.  But  how  does  Schel- 
ling pass  from  God  as  pure  essence,  to  God  as  cause, 
as  intelligence,  manifesting  himself  in  man  and  in  na- 
ture ?  How  does  he  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
attributes  he  predicates  of  God  ?  All  that  is  essential 
to  God  must  be  included  in  the  primary  conception  of 
God.  But  intelligence  and  power,  if  we  understand 
Schelling,  are  not  included  in  this  primary  conception. 
Then  they  are  not  essential  to  the  being  of  God.  How 
then  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  them  ? 
If  God  be  pure  essence,  he  cannot  be  legitimately 
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regarded  as  intelligent.  If  he  create,  it  must  be  un- 
consciously, without  knowing  either  himself,  or  what 
he  does.  He  becomes  then  a  dark,  blind  necessity, 
from  which  the  universe  is  fatally  evolyed.  He  then 
cannot  be  a  person,  and  then  nothing  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  idea  of  God.  Furthermore,  if  he  be  mere 
essence,  mere  being,  without  attribute  or  quality,  he 
cannot  create.  There  can  be  no  creation,  nor  even  an 
evolution  of  himself,  for  he  contains  nothing  to  be 
evolved.  Unity  multiplied  by  unity  yields  only  unity. 
Then  there  can  be  no  world ;  there  can  be  nothing 
but  God,  who  is  himself  practically  reduced  to  nothing ; 
and  we  are  virtually  condemned  to  a  system  of  absolute 
nihilism.  For  a  being  that  possesses  no  quality,  no 
attribute,  and  therefore  can  do  nothing,  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  negation  of  all  being.  Absolute  Be- 
ing then  becomes  identical  with  absolute  Nothing. 

To  this  result  it  is  possible  the  speculations  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  under  a  certain  aspect,  may  tend ; 
but  this  result,  whatever  the  pamphlet  before  us  may 
allege,  can  by  no  means  be  predicated  of  Cousin's 
system.  He  avoids  it,  by  denying  that  God  is  given 
in  our  primary  idea  of  him  as  pure  essence,  as  a  mere 
abstract  unity,  to  be  subsequently  conceived  of  as 
clothed  with  certain  attributes.  In  his  theodicy  God 
is  given  in  our  primary  idea  of  him,  not  only  as  abso- 
lute being,  but  also  as  absolute  cause  and  absolute 
intelligence.  Creative  power  is  not  an  attribute  of 
God,  but  God  is  himself,  in  his  very  essence,  absolute 
cause ;  intelligence  is  not  merely  an  attribute  of  God, 
but  God  is  absolute  intelligence.  Absolute  cause,  and 
absolute  intelligence  are  the  very  essence  of  God. 
They  are  not  then  mere  attributes  of  a  being  lying 
back  of  and  above  them,  and  which  exists  in  all  its 
entireness  without  them,  on  which  they  are  superin- 
duced, or  out  of  which  they  are  evolved  5  but  they  are 
the  essential  elements  of  God  himself.  They  are  God, 
not  in  the  second  degree,  as  the  Alexandrians  taught, 
but  God  in  the  first  degree. 

This  distinction  is  altogether  more  important  than 
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the  Reviewer  seems  to  have  apprehended.  By  means 
of  this  distinction,  the  personality  of  God,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  two  truths  which  pantheism 
denies,  are  saved,  and  legitimately.  What  is  in  fact 
our  idea  of  personality  ?  Assuredly  that  of  a  free 
activity,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  what  it  does.  A  per- 
son must  contain  in  itself  the  power  of  acting,  and 
must  know  that  it  is  itself  and  not  another  that  acts. 
In  other  words,  to  our  conception  of  personality,  caus- 
ality and  intelligence  are  essential.  We  regard  our- 
selves as  persons  because  we  can  act,  create,  or  pro- 
duce, and  do  it  consciously.  Take  away  the  conception 
of  cause,  the  idea  implied  when  we  say,  I  will  do  it, 
or  I  will  not  do  it,  and  we  cease  to  be  persons.  Take 
away  the  conception  of  intelligence,  the  consciousness, 
or  capacity  of  knowing,  that  it  is  I  myself  who  wills, 
and  the  full  idea  of  personality,  as  common  sense  con- 
ceives it,  is  also  taken  away.  Grant  these  two,  and 
we  are  persons.  Now  God,  according  to  Cousin,  is  ab- 
solute cause.  Then  he  is  an  absolutely  free  activity. 
Then  he  possesses  the  first  condition  of  personality. 
He  is  also  absolute  intelligence;  not  merely  absolutely 
intelligent,  knowing  all  things,  but  he  is  absolute  in- 
telligence, intelligence  in  itself.  Then  he  must  be 
conscious  or  self-knowing.  He  must  know  what  he 
does,  and  that  it  is  he  himself  who  does  it.  He  pos- 
sesses then  the  other  condition  of  personality.  As 
cause  he  creates,  as  intelligence  he  knows  that  he 
creates,  and  that  it  is  he  that  does  it.  He  must 
then  create  consciously,  and  therefore  with  intention, 
both  knowing  and  willing  what  he  does.  Then  he  is, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  person,  absolute 
personality.  Be  this  true  or  false,  it  is  the  legitimate 
deduction  from  the  principles  of  Cousin's  philosophy. 
He  is  not  then  to  be  charged  with  pantheism.  His 
philosophy  has  no  pantheistic  tendency. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  thought  by  some  that,  though 
Cousin  represents  God  as  a  cause,  it  is  as  a  necessary 
cause,  and  not  as  a  free,  independent  cause.  We  do 
not  so  understand  him.     A  necessary  cause,  that  is,  a 
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necessary  cause  understood  as  the  antithesis  of  a  free 
cause,  is  a  solecism.  A  cause  is  a  cause  only  so  far 
as  it  is  free  and  independent.  I  am  a  cause  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  I  am  free.  What  I  do  through  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  me,  which  I  am  not  free  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  I  do  not ;  but  the  power  or  force  ne- 
cessitating me  does  it.  Now,  that  which  necessitates 
and  that  which  is  necessitated  cannot  be  one  and  the 
same.  The  being  necessitated  to  act  must  be  di- 
verse from  the  being  or  force  necessitating.  Now,  to 
conceive  of  God  as  acting  or  creating  under  necessity, 
as  a  necessary  cause  in  opposition  to  a  free  cause,  is 
to  conceive  of  him  as  only  a  secondary  cause,  and 
to  suppose  another  cause  lying  back  of  him  which  tie- 
cessitates  him.  But  God,  in  our  primary  idea  of  him, 
is  given  as  ultimate  cause,  as  absolute  cause ;  then 
there  can  be  no  cause  back  of  him  to  necessitate  him. 
To  say  that  he  is  a  necessary  cause,  is  to  deny  what 
we  affirm  him  to  be,  that  God  is  God,  and  to  imply 
a  cause  more  ultimate  than  the  ultimate  itself. 

Now,  God,  in  that  he  is  absolute  cause,  is  ulti- 
mate cause.  He  is,  in  that  he  is  absolute,  inde- 
pendent, and  in  that  he  is  independent,  he  is  free. 
There  is  no  power  or  force  distinct  from  him  to 
control  him.  Then  he  cannot  be  necessitated.  Then 
if  he  be  a  cause  at  all,  he  must  be  a  free  cause. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  necessary 
causes,  except  in  a  relative  sense.  All  cause  in  the 
last  analysis  must  be  free,  and  precisely  of  the  nature 
of  that  cause  which  in  ourselves  we  term  power  of 
willing.  We  speak  of  blind  and  necessary  causes, 
in  relation  to  external  nature ;  but  only  because  we 
do  not  conceive  of  them  as  causes  at  all  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Their  causality  is  not  in  them- 
selves, but  out  of  them,  in  God.  The  causes  we  re- 
cognise in  external  nature  we  regard  merely  as  second- 
ary causes.  Religion,  as  well  as  philosophy,  teaches 
us  that  the  real  causality  at  work  in  external  na- 
ture is  nothing  else  but  the  power  or  agency  of  the 
Creator  himself.     The  very  fact,  that  nature  itself  is 
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blind  and  necessary,  subject  to  a  power  whicb  it  is 
not,  forbids  us  to  regard  it  as  really  a  cause  except  in 
a  subordinate  sense,  and  compels  us  to  trace  it  up  to 
nature's  God,  to  a  free  and  intelligent  causality  which 
produces  and  controls  it.  We  do  never  conceive  of 
necessary  cause  as  being  really  a  cause.  When  there- 
fore we  admit  cause  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term, 
we  always  conceive  of  it  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent cause.  God  is  absolute  cause,  and  being  abso- 
lute cause  he  must  be  absolutely  free.  As  he  is  abso- 
lute, ultimate,  we  can  conceive  no  cause  controlling 
him  ;  therefore  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  him  as  be- 
ing necessitated,  or  as  a  mere  necessary  cause  in 
opposition  to  a  free  cause. 

But  it  is  said  that  Cousin  alleges  that  creation  is 
necessary,  that  God  cannot  but  create,  and  in  so 
alleging  he  takes  away  God's  freedom  and  reduces 
him  to  a  mere  necessity.  This  objection  is  invalid, 
because  it  takes  the  word  necessary  in  one  sense, 
while  Cousin  uses  it  in  another.  Cousin,  by  no  means, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  intends  to 
teach  that  God  is  forced  or  compelled  by  a  foreign 
power  to  create.  Being  a  cause  he  must  -cause  some- 
thing, otherwise  he  would  be  merely  a  possible  cause 
and  not  an  actual  cause,  {causa  inpotentidy  non  in  actu,) 
which  would  be  to  us  as  no  cause  at  all.  But  God,  in  the 
theodicy  which  flows  from  Cousin's  philosophy,  is  not 
given  as  a  mere  possible  cause,  but  a  real  cause,  an  ac- 
tual cause ;  that  is,  not  a  cause  which  may  be  a  cause  but 
is  not  yet,  but  a  cause  which  is  actually  a  cause;  that 
is,  which  actually  creates.  This  is  our  primary  con- 
ception of  God. 

Now  a  God  who  actually  creates  must  needs  be  con* 
ceived  of  in  connexion  with  actual  creation.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  world  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  our  conception  of  God.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an 
acual  creator  without  conceiving  of  an  actual  creation. 
In  tbis  sense  creation  is  necessary.  God  cannot  but  cre- 
ate, as  Cousin  says  ;  which  in  fact  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  saying  that  God  cannot  be  an  actual  creator 
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without  creating ;  that  is  again,  he  cannot  create  with- 
out creating.  This  is  a  proposition  which,  it  strikes 
us,  need  excite  no  alarm,  and  which  no  man  of  plain 
sense  can  think  of  controverting.  The  term  creator 
necessarily  implies  the  correlative  term  creation.  Cre- 
ation, everybody  admits,  implies  a  creator,  and  creator 
not  less  implies  creation.  To  conceive  of  a  creator 
without  a  creation,  is  to  conceive  of  a  creator  which  is 
not  a  creator.  If  the  Reviewer  will  point  out  to  us 
how  God  can  be  a  creator  without  creating,  we  will 
admit  his  objection,  but  must  persist  in  considering 
his  objection  invalid  until  he  does  it. 

The  reason  why  this  objection  is  urged  is  that  they, 
who  urge  it,  do  not  themselves  conceive  of  God  as  a 
creator.  To  them  he  is  not  in  his  essence  a  cause. 
He  merely  possesses  the  power,  when  he  pleases  to 
put  it  forth,  to  become  a  cause.  In  their  conception 
he  is  merely  a  cattsa  in  potentidy  non  in  actu.  He  can 
be,  and  with  all  his  essential  attributes,  without  caus- 
ing or  producing  anything.  This  is  the  character  un- 
der which  they  conceive  of  God.  They  do  then,  albeit 
unconsciously,  fall  into  the  old  Eleatic  pantheism,  or 
at  best  into  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  school  of 
Alexandria;  and  are  themselves  guilty  of  the  very 
errors  they  charge  upon  Cousin.  From  this  concep- 
tion of  God,  we  have  shown  over  and  over  again  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  to  that  of  creation,  impossible 
to  conceive  how  he,  who  is  unchangeable,  can  change 
from  a  mere  possible  cause  to  an  actual  cause.  We 
see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  but  by  con- 
ceiving of  God,  by  representing  God  in  our  primary 
conception  of  him,  as  an  actual  cause,  a  being  that 
does  really  create.  And  Cousin,  we  think,  shows  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  that  this  is  our  primary  con- 
ception of  the  Deity. 

As  this  point  is  important,  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  controversy,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  exhausting 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  dwell  yet  longer  upon  it 
What  is  the  God  of  common  sense  1  How  does  the 
human  race  conceive  of  God  %    Is  be  not  to  the  race 
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the  creator  ?  Do  they  not  always  regard  him  as  the 
maker,  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  universe  1  Com- 
mon sense  finds  within  man  the  conception  of  cause ; 
it  looks  abroad  on  the  universe  and  says  it  has  been 
caused,  it  has  had  a  maker.  Under  this  radical  idea 
of  cause,  or  of  maker,  it  represents  God.  It  sees 
the  necessity  of  a  maker,  simply  because  it  sees  a 
world  which  it  believes  was  made.  This  is  the 
extent  to  which  common  sense  goes.  Take  away  the 
actual  universe,  and  it  would  conceive  of  no  God,  for  it 
w^ould  see  no  necessity  of  a  God.  Its  conception  then 
is  not  the  conception  of  a  possible  God,  but  of  an 
actual  God  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  of  a  creator  which  is  not 
a  creator,  but  merely  has  the  power  to  become  a  crea- 
tor, but  of  a  creator  who  actually  creates.  This  is  the 
common  sense  conception  of  God.  The  God  of  common 
sense  is  always  the  God  who  actually  creates  the  world, 
who  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  universe. 

Now  it  is  in  common  sense,  not  in  philosophical  sys- 
tems, that  we  are  to  look  for  the  primitive  conceptions 
of  the  race ;  and  in  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the 
race  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  primary  conceptions 
of  reason.  The  test  of  a  philosophical  system,  the 
proof  of  its  truth,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  agrees  with  and 
explains  the  conceptions  of  the  reason  as  manifested 
in  Humanity.  Cousin  recognises  the  idea  of  God  pre- 
cisely as  we  find  it  in  common  sense  ;  and  by  his  analy- 
sis of  the  reason  he  has  shown  that  common  sense  is 
worthy  of  reliance.  He  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  human  race  conceives  it.  He  de- 
monstrates then,  that  God,  in  our  primary  conception 
of  him,  is  not  merely  a  God  who  may  become  a  cause, 
albeit  he  has  as  yet  caused  nothing,  but  of  a  being 
who  is  actually  a  cause,  an  actual  creator.  He  has 
demonstrated  then  the  necessity  of  creation  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  creator  being  given,  he  has  demonstrated  that 
creation  is  implied,  that  it  must  follow  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence.  This  is  all  he  means  by  saying  that 
creation  is  necessary. 

We  are  obliged,  for  the  want  of  room,  to  pass  over 
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much  of  the  Reviewer's  carping  at  what  Cousin  says 
of  the  spontaneous  reason.  Cousin's  doctrine  is  that 
reason  is  impersonal  and  objective.  It  appears  in  us, 
and  is  our  light,  and  by  virtue  of  it  we  are  intelligent ; 
but  it  is  distinct  from  us.  Reason  has  two  modes 
of  activity,  one  reflective  and  the  other  spontaneous. 
The  reflective  reason  is  reason  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  human  personality ;  the  spontaneous  reason 
is  reason  acting  by  virtue  of  its  own  agency,  or  more 
strictly,  reason  acting  independently  of  our  personal- 
ity. But  in  all  action  there  is  a  cause  which  acts.  In 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  reason,  there  must  be  a 
causality,  but  that  causality  is  not  ours ;  that  causality 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  reason  as  God,  and  hence  the 
voice  of  the  spontaneous  reason  is  declared  to  be  the 
voice  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  the  intelligence^  we  re- 
ceive by  virtue  of  the  impersonal  operations  of  the 
reason  or  principle  of  intelligence,  is  given  us  directly 
by  God,  who  is  intelligence  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
real  inspiration.  But  this  spontaneous  reason  ope- 
rates in  all  men,  and,  therefore,  all  men  are  inspired. 
This  conclusion  the  Reviewer  regards  as  startling. 
Why  so  ?  Has  he  not  read  in  the  Bible  of  a  '^  true 
light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into 
the  world  "  1  Has  he  not  also  read,  in  the  same  book, 
that  ^^  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  unto 
all  men  to  profit  withal "  ?  Nay,  does  not  his  own 
church  teach,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  'it 
admits  will  be  eflectually  called,  that  God's  spirit 
strives  with  all  men,  and  that  besides  "efficient 
grace,"  which  is  extended  to  the  few,  there  is  a  "  com- 
mon grace,"  which  is  extended  to  the  many,  teaching 
them  so  fully  what  they  should  believe  and  do,  that 
they  are  rendered  inexcusable,  and  justly  deserving 
of  endless  damnation,  if  they  do  not  believe  and  obey 
the  truth  1  In  admitting  all  this,  does  he  not  admit  that, 
in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain  degree,  all  men  are 
divinely  inspired  ?  Why  then  is  Cousin's  doctrine  more 
startling  than  his  own  1  Cousin  does  not  contend  that 
all  men  are  inspired  in  the  same  degree,  nor  that  all  are 
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inspired  for  the  same  special  purpose.  He  contends 
for  no  more  than  Edwards  did,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Re- 
ality of  the  Inner  Light,  only  he  has  cleared  up  and  le- 
gitimated what  Edwards  left  obscure  and  doubtful.  We 
see  nothing  startling  in  the  idea  that  God  holds  inter- 
course with  the  human  soul,  and  speaks  to  his  children 
in  every  age  and  country,  and  to  "  every  one  in  his 
own  tongue,  wherein  he  was  born/'  Every  man  need 
not  by  this  be  considered  as  inspired  to  the  degree 
that  was  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Peter,  or  Paul, 
nor  inspired  with  reference  to  the  same  special  end. 
Nor  is  the  preeminence  or  value  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  prophets  affected  or  lessened  by  the  fact, 
that  all  men  have  that  degree  of  inspiration  which 
enables  them  to  receive,  understand,  and  appreciate 
their  prophecies. 

The  spontaneous  reason,  according  to  Cousin,  gives 
us  the  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  and  their  relation 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  passage  from  these  ideas  to 
God  is  not  difficult,  he  says,  ^^for  these  ideas  are 
God."  This  the  Reviewer  thinks  is  most  villainous. 
Be  it  so.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  it,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Reviewer  understands  it.  Hegel 
teaches  the  absolute  identity  of  thought  and  being, 
of  idea  and  object.  Hence  the  ideal  and  the  real  are 
not  merely  parallel,  but  identical.  Hence  the  laws 
of  logic  are  the  laws  of  being,  and  a  true  system  of 
logic  would  be  a  true  system  of  ontology.  Now,  the 
Reviewer,  we  presume,  fancies  that  in  this  statement 
of  Cousin  he  finds  a  recognition  of  this  doctrine  of 
Hegel.  But  Cousin  nowhere  teaches  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  of  idea  and  object.  With  Schel- 
ling,  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  ideal  world  and  the  real,  thought  and  na- 
ture ;  and  with  Hegel,  that  the  laws  which  Humanity 
develops  in  her  history,  and  nature  through  all  its 
phenomena,  correspond  to  the  laws  of  the  reason,  and 
are,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a  logical  formula,  identi- 
cal with  the  logical  formula  of  the  reason.  A  perfect 
system  of  logic  would  undoubtedly  be  a  complete  bis- 
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tory  of  Humanity  and  of  nature,  but  not  because  the 
real  and  ideal  are  identical,  but  because  they  corre- 
spond one  to  the  other. 

We  say  Cousin  nowhere  teaches  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  of  idea  and  object.  Thought,  in  its 
usual  signification,  is  an  act  of  the  intelligence,  idea  a 
a  fact  of  consciousness.  Now  as  Cousin  is  always 
careful  to  distinguish  man  from  nature,  and  man  and 
nature  from  God,  we  can  hardly  believe  him  capable  of 
being  so  illogical  as  to  confound  the  ideal  with  the 
real,  a  mere  fact  of  consciousness  with  the  reality 
which  exists  independently  of  us.  He  always  recog- 
nises a  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  and  in 
his  philosophy,  if  we  understand  it,  conception  is  the 
mediator  between  the  subject  and  object,  the  medium, 
by  which  we  pass  to  the  reality  lying  outside  of  us. 
He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that  ideas 
are  mere  signs,  mere  words,  existing  in  the  dictionary 
only,  and  also  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  the  Realists, 
that  ideas  are  real  existences,  little  beings,  as  Male- 
branche  calls  them,  which  are  by  no  means  despica- 
ble ;  and  says  that  he  will  grant  that  ideas  are  con- 
ceptions of  reason,  of  intelligence,  of  thought,  providing 
we  will  agree  with  him  as  to  what  thought,  intelligence, 
reason  really  is. 

Reason,  properly  speaking,  according  to  Cousin,  is 
not  man,  nor  is  it  God,  but  it  is  the  mediator  between 
the  two.  We  see  God,  we  approach  God  only  by  means 
of  a  mediator.  This  is  as  true  in  a  philosophical  sense, 
as  it  is  in  a  religious  sense.  But  this  mediator  is  not 
of  man's  procuring;  God  and  man  can  come  together 
only  by  God's  letting  himself  down  to  man.  Man 
cannot  raise  himself  to  God.  He  knows  not  God  be- 
cause he  is  God's  equal,  apprehends  not  the  infinite, 
as  some  of  our  Transcendentalists  would  seem  to  teach, 
because  he  himself  is  infinite.  But  the  union  is  effect- 
ed by  God's  condescension.  God  furnishes  the  medi- 
ator by  means  of  which  we  come  into  relation  with  him. 
Reason,  then,  as  the  mediator,  —  intellectual,  —  be- 
tween God  and  man,  is  divine,  and  not  human.     The 
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essence  of  reason  is  intelligence.  Intelligence,  re- 
garded in  its  principle  and  in  its  absoluteness,  is  the 
Tery  essence  of  God.  Reason,  then,  in  its  principle,  is 
God.  Reason  consists  in  ideas,  or  rather  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  that  of  their 
relation  exhaust  the  reason  j  they  are  it.  Viewing 
these  ideas,  then,  in  their  principle,  as  objects  of  our 
intelligence,  and  not  in  their  character  of  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, we  may  say  with  propriety  they  are  God. 

Cousin  says,  "  God  is  thought,  absolute  thought, 
the  eternal  reason,  cause,  and  substance  of  the  truths 
which  man  perceives.'*  He  here  uses  the  term 
thought,  (pensee,)  as  the  synonyme  of  intelligence, 
and  speaks  of  intelligence  in  its  principle,  not  of  in- 
telligence as  a  fact  of  human  nature.  Thought,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  an  act  of  human  intelligence,  an 
act  of  the  mind.  In  this  sense,  of  course.  Cousin 
cannot  mean  that  thought  is  God.  But  the  princi- 
ple of  thought  is  intelligence ;  the  principle  of  our 
intelligence  is  reason ;  the  principle  of  reason  is 
absolute  intelligence,  intelligence  in  itself,  whose  es- 
sence is  intelligence ;  and  intelligence  in  this  sense 
is  identical,  as  has  been  before  demonstrated,  with 
God.  Thought,  then,  taken  abstractly  from  the 
thinker,  and  regarded  in  its  principle,  and  in  its  abso- 
luteness, is  identical  with  God.  It  is  in  this  sense 
Cousin  calls  God  thought.  Bearing  this  sense  in 
mind,  we  can  interpret,  in  a  not  very  exceptionable 
manner,  the  expression,  "every  man  thinks  God.*' 
God  is  not  the  thought,  not  a  product  of  our  thinking, 
but,  as  intelligence,  he  is  the  principle  of  all  thought, 
and,  therefore,  is  involved  in  every  thought,  as  the 
principle  of  a  thing  is  always  involved  in  the  thing  it- 
self. Hence,  the  impossibility  of  real  atheism.  No 
man  is  in  point  of  fact  an  atheist ;  and  no  one  would 
believe  himself  an  atheist,  did  he  but  comprehend 
what  is  implied  in  the  simple  fact  that  he  thinks ;  for 
God,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  —  not  in  a  moral  and 
religious  sense,  —  is  in  all  his  thoughts. 

This  view  of  the  matter  will  also  exonerate  Cousin 
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from  the  charge  of  presumption,  which  the  Reviewer 
brings  against  him,  in  representing  God  as  compre- 
hensible. God  is  revealed  to  us  under  the  ideas  of 
the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  their  relation.  These  ideas 
are  the  reason,  and  reason  taken  objectively,  in  its 
principle  and  in  its  absoluteness,  is  identical  with  God. 
Now  the  nature  of  ideas  is  to  be  intelligible,  as  the 
essence  of  reason  is  intelligence.  These  ideas  are 
the  essence  of  intelligence,  and  intelligence  in  itself 
is  God.  These  ideas  then,  taken  objectively,  for  the 
reality  for  which  they  stand,  not  for  the  affections  of 
the  human  mind,  are  as  we  have  seen,  God.  Now  as 
they  are  in  their  very  nature  intelligible,  and  as  they 
are,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  essence  of  God,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  essence  of  God  is  altogether  intelligible 
and  comprehensible.  This  is  all  Cousin  means  by 
representing  God  as  comprehensible.  He  does  not 
mean  that  we  finite  beings  can  fathom  the  infinite, 
much  less  that  we  can  penetrate  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence itself,  and  ascertain  and  comprehend  the  coun- 
sels of  God.  We  can  comprehend  the  fact,  that  he  is, 
and  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  being ;  but  beyond 
all  this  lies  an  infinite  universe  of  the  unknown  into 
which  we  cannot  penetrate. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  alleged  atheistical  and 
pantheistical  tendencies  of  Transcendentalism,  as  rep- 
resented by  Cousin,  we  proceed  to  the  charge  of  fatal- 
ism. 

Fatalism  may  be  understood  as  predicated  of  God, 
or  as  predicated  of  Humanity.  When  predicated  of 
God  it  means  that  the  universe  is  not  a  free  creation, 
by  an  intelligent  and  independent  cause,  but  a  necessa- 
ry evolution  from  the  dark,  unconscious  bosom  of  the 
Absolute.  In  this  sense  we  have  refuted  the  charge 
by  what  we  have  said  of  pantheism.  We  think  we 
have  demonstrated  that  necessary  cause,  understood  in 
opposition  to  free  cause,  is  a  solecism ;  and  we  trust 
we  have  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  Cousin  as- 
cribes the  creation  of  the  universe  to  a  free,  indepen- 
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dent,  intentional  causality.  According  to  him,  the 
universe  is  what  it  is,  not  because  God  was  compelled 
to  make  it  what  it  is,  but  because  he  willed  to  make 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  something  else. 

Fatalism  when  predicated  of  Humanity  is  the  de- 
nial to  Humanity  of  all  free  development,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  the  fact,  that  all  its  acts  are  rendered 
necessary  and  inevitable  by  the  cause  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  birth  and  its  law.  In  this  sense  the  charge  is 
unfounded,  so  far  as  Cousin's  philosophy  is  concerned; 
for  he  maintains  that  the  me,  that  which  we  mean 
when  we  say,  I,  myself,  is  in  its  yery  nature  a  cause. 
It  is  unoubtedly  a  limited  cause,  but  the  limit  of  its 
causality  is  the  limit  of  its  being.  If  a  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  we  have  established,  it  must  be 
free.  To  subject  it  to  necessity  were  to  destroy  it, 
that  is,  to  annihilate  us,  and  to  compel  us  to  reenter  into 
the  bosom  of  nature. 

But  it  is  said  the  charge  is  sustained  by  Cousin's 
doctrines  on  history,  at  least  for  the  race,  if  not  for 
the  individual.  What  are  these  doctrines,  and  to  what 
do  they  amount  1  So  far  as  we  understand  Cousin,  — 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  we  do  not  understand 
him,  —  he  teaches,  first,  that  God  has  created  the  uni- 
verse in  harmony  with  himself.  That  is,  the  universe 
bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  intelligence  that  it 
does  to  God  as  cause,  or  to  God  as  substance,  or  to 
God  as  being.  Hence,  the  universe  may  be  logically 
deduced  from  the  divine  intelligence.  When  we  h^ve 
once  risen  by  psychological  observation  and  induction 
to  God  as  absolute  Reason,  absolute  Intelligence,  we 
may  then  take  our  stand  in  him  and  tell  a  priori^  as  it 
were,  all  that  is  or  can  be  in  creation.  Secondly,  he 
teaches  that  God  creates  all  beings  with  a  special  na- 
ture, and  by  that  determines  each  being  and  each  race 
of  beings  to  a  special  end.  This  nature,  and  this  end, 
since  the  universe  itself  bears  an  affinity  to  the  intel- 
ligence which  creates  it,  must  be  coincident  with  the 
laws  of  reason,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  a  scien- 
tific exposition.     And,  thirdly,  that  Humanity,  as  well 
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as  all  other  created  existences,  has  received  from  its 
Maker  a  special  nature,  or  constitution,  by  virtue  of 
"which  it  is  what  it  is,  and  is  determined  to  a  certain 
end  or  destiny,  which  it  is  ever  fulfilling.  This  end, 
and  the  course  Humanity  takes  in  attaining  it,  are 
ascertainable  and  susceptible  of  a  scientific  statement. 
These  several  propositions,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
question  of  fatalism,  may  be  reduced  to  two.  1.  God 
has  made  man  and  given  him  a  mission.  2.  To  the 
fulfilment  of  this  mission  in  time  and  space  man  is 
determined  by  the  very  laws  or  constitution  of  his 
nature.  And  these  two  propositions  again  resolve 
themselves  into  two  questions.  1.  As  it  concerns 
God,  is  he  present  by  his  providence  in  all  the  devel- 
opments of  Humanity  ?  And  2.  as  it  concerns  man, 
is  his  history  reducible  to  a  science  1 

That  God  is  present  in  all  the  developments  of  Hu- 
manity, will  hardly  be  denied  by  one  who  teaches,  that 
"  God  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,'' 
nor  indeed  by  any  one  who  really  believes  in  the  exis- 
tence of  God.  Take  away  providence  and  you  take 
away  all  fitness,  all  reasonableness  from  religion.  The 
God,  religion  loves  and  adores,  is  in  all  and  over  all, 
extending  his  providence  unto  all,  so  that  he  numbers 
the  very  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  suffers  not  a  sparrow 
to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice  It  is  he  who 
presides  over  the  nations,  that  rears  the  infant  colony 
or  overwhelms  the  empire,  that  setteth  up  kings  and 
putteth  down  kings,  that  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  armies  above  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Piety  sees  him  everywhere,  a  living,  acting, 
controlling  power.  Is  religion  deceived  ?  Is  piety 
mocked  ?  Or  is  it  a  truth  that  God  is  thus  present  ? 
According  to  the  philosophy  "we  are  defending,  he  is 
really  thus  present,  a  free,  uncontrolled,  all-controlling 
Will,  to  whom  we  may  address  ourselves  as  to  a  Father, 
to  whom  we  may  offer  our  supplications  or  pour  out 
our  hearts  in  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  presence  of  God  by  his  provi- 
dence in  the  historical  developments  of  Humanity,  it 
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would  seem  no  more  than  just  to  admit  his  presence 
to  some  effect.  To  admit  him  as  a  mere  spectator  is 
virtually  to  admit  him  not  at  all.  He  is  there  to  fulfil  a 
design,  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes  in  regard  to 
Humanity ;  that  is,  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  by  Human- 
ity of  the  mission  he  has  given  it.  To  this  extent  we 
must  go,  if  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  providence  at  all, 
and  this  is  as  far  as  Cousin  goes. 

Is  this  fatalism  ?  Then  was  St.  Paul  a  fatalist, 
when  he  said  to  his  Ephesian  brethren,  "  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do.^'  Then  is 
every  religious  man  a  fatalist,  for  no  religious  man 
believes  that  he  of  himself  alone  can  fulfil  the  great  pur- 
pose of  God  in  his  being.  Every  religious  man  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  feels  that  though 
through  Christ  strengthening  him  he  can  do  all  things, 
yet  he  of  himself  can  do  nothing.  Cousin  does  noth- 
ing more  than  draw  out  and  state  in  its  philosophical 
formula  the  principle  here  involved. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  much  in  the  development  of 
Humanity  which  so  far  as  man  himself  is  concerned  is 
fatal.  God's  sovereignty  must  be  everywhere  admitted, 
whether  we  are  able  to  reconcile  it  with  man's  agency 
or  not.  How  God  can  be  absolutely  sovereign,  and  ac- 
complish always  his  purposes  in  all  things,  in  every 
the  minutest  event,  and  man  still  be  free,  is  no  doubt  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve;  but  both  facts  are  borne 
witness  to  by  consciousness,  and  we  can  deny  neither 
without  denying  either  God  or  man,  without  destroying 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  setting  ourselves  afloat 
on  the  stormy  ocean  of  universal  skepticism. 

But  if  we  study  the  universe  with  attention,  we 
shall  .find  that  God  has  so  constructed  it,  that  the 
action  of  the  several  parts  contributes  to  the  action 
of  the  whole.  As  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon 
its  own  axis  sets  it  forward  in  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  so  man's  action  from  his  own  free  will  carries  him 
onward  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
Now  envious  brethren   may  sell   with   evil  intention 
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a  Joseph  into  Egypt,  but  God  shall  make  it  the  means  of 
preserving  the  whole  family,  and  of  founding  a  mighty 
nation.  Ignorant  and  rebellious  Jews  may  with  wick- 
ed hands  nail  a  Jesus  to  the  cross,  but  God  shall  make 
it  the  means  of  saving  the  world.  He  shall  make  the 
wrath  of  man  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath 
he  shall  restrain.  That  is,  he  will  suffer  no  perversity 
of  man,  no  wickedness  of  his  creatures,  to  wax  so 
great  as  to  thwart  his  purposes,  or  to  abridge  his 
sovereignty. 

If  we  admit  the  universal  providence  of  God  in  the 
developments  of  Humanity,  we  must  admit  it  under 
the  character  which  is  essential  to  God.  God  is  free 
and  independent,  but  he  always  acts,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature.  He  is 
omnipotent,  and  yet  an  apostle  tells  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  lie.  Why  impossible  ?  Because  it 
would  require  him  to  contradict  himself,  and  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  own  essential  attributes.  Now, 
then,  although  he  is  free  to  create  and  to  govern  the 
world  according  to  his  own  will,  he  must  nevertheless 
create  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  own  being. 
When  we  conceive  of  God  as  acting,  we  must  conceive 
of  him  as  acting  in  harmony  with  himself.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  him  as  cause,  without  at  the  same  time 
conceiving  of  him  as  intelligence ;  and  therefore  his 
creations  and  his  providences  must  bear  the  same 
relation  to  him,  as  intelligence,  that  they  do  to  him 
as  cause.  A  creator  being  given,  who  is  in  his  essence 
intelligence  as  well  as  cause,  a  universe,  whose  laws 
are  coincident  with  the  laws  of  intelligence,  is  given. 
A  God,  who  is  in  essence  intelligence  as  well  as  in  his 
action  providence,  exercising  a  providential  control 
over  all  his  works,  being  given,  a  providential  control 
coincident  with  the  laws  of  intelligence  is  also  given. 

Now  here  we  get  at  the  root  of  the  doctrines  of 
Cousin  on  history,  and  the  condition  of  all  science  as 
applied  to  history.  The  laws  of  the  universe  are  the 
laws  of  intelligence.  Consequently  the  laws  of  Hu- 
manity, since  Humanity  is  a  part  of  the  univerte,  are 
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the  laws  of  intelligence.  The  developments  of  Human- 
ity, we  presume  no  one  will  question,  are  in  accord- 
ance with,  if  not  by  virtue  of,  the  laws  of  Humanity. 
The  laws  of  these,  then,  are  the  same  with  those.  The 
subject-matter  of  history  is  the  development  of  Hu- 
manity in  time  and  space.  The  laws  of  history  then 
are  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Then  by  ascertaining 
the  lays  of  intelligence  we  can  ascertain  the  laws  of 
history,  and  give  them  their  scientific  expression. 

These  doctrines,  as  we  have  stated  them,  necessarily 
imply,  first,  that  the  universe  has  its  cause  in  Divine 
Intelligence.  Then  there  is  in  absolute  Intelligence  a 
reason  for  its  being,  and  in  this  reason  is  its  right  to 
be.  Secondly.  If  there  is  in  absolute  Intelligence 
a  reason  for  the  universe  to  be  at  all,  then  is  there 
a  reason  for  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Then  is  there  a  reason 
for  each  part  to  be,  and  to  be  itself  and  not  another. 
Then  is  there  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  man  in  time 
and  space,  with  the  precise  nature  he  has^  and  with 
all  his  environments.  If  there  is  a  reason  for  man 
and  his  environments,  it  follows,  as  his  development, 
or  his  history  is  the  result  of  these,  there  is  a  reason 
for  his  history.  What  then  appears  in  history  has 
bad  a  reason  for  appearing  there,  and  because  it  has 
had  a  reason  for  being  there,  it  has  had  a  right  to  be 
there. 

This  we  believe  is  Cousin's  doctrine.  Is  it  true  ? 
Deny  it,  and  what  is  the  result  1  Into  a  universe  cre- 
ated by  absolute  Intelligence,  absolute  Reason,  and 
under  the  providence  of  an  all-seeing  and  all-pow- 
erful God,  there  has  entered  what  has  had  no  business 
to  enter,  no  reason  for  entering,  and  which  therefore 
has  had  no  cause.  Whither  will  such  an  admission  as 
this  carry  us  1 

Is  this  doctrine  true  ?  We  call  God  the  creator  of 
the  world.  Now  he  must  create  it  out  of  already  ex- 
isting materials,  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  himself. 
The  first  view  is  condemned  by  the  Church  who,  in 
her  catechism,  teaches  that  God  made  all  things  out 
of  nothing.     Moreover,  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
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materials  furnished  to  bis  hand,  is  to  suppose  an  exis- 
tence parallel  to  his  own.  The  matter  of  the  universe 
must  then  be  independent  of  God ;  then  uncreated ; 
then  absolute ;  then,  since  Ood  is  absolute,  there 
must  be  two  absolutes.     This  will  not  do. 

The  catechism  is  right,  of  course  ;  but  we  misinter- 
pret its  intent.  When  it  says  God  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  its  real  intent  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
assert  the  proper  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  deny  that  he  created  it  out  of 
preexisting  matter,  as  the  advocates  of  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  matter  contended.  But  to  say 
that  God  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  in  our 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  assertion,  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  he  did  not  create  it  at  all ;  that  Nothing 
is  its  creator ;  which  is  saying  again,  that  it  is  not 
made,  and  therefore  self-existent,  or  therefore  noth- 
ing. 

There  remains  then  only  the  last  hypothesis,  namely, 
God  created  the  world  out  of  himself;  that  is,  he  crea- 
ted it  by  virtue  of  his  own  energy.  Then  its  stuff,  so 
far  as  it  has  any,  must  be  identical  with  his  own ;  and 
stuff  it  must  have,  if  it  be  something,  not  nothing. 

Now,  we  have  already  found  God  in  his  essence  to 
be  reason,  reason  in  its  absoluteness ;  that  is,  absolute 
intelligence,  intelligence  in  its  essence.  The  essence 
then  of  the  universe,  not  of  man  only  but  of  nature 
also,  is  intelligence ;  that  is,  intelligence  in  its  princi- 
ple, not  in  its  relation  to  human  consciousness.  Here 
is,  we  suppose,  the  real  meaning  of  HegePs  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being,  of  idea  and  ob- 
ject, and  of  Schelling's  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
ideal  and  real,  man  and  nature,  subject  and  object. 

Admitting  these  positions,  it  follows  that  the  uni- 
verse—  nature  as  well  as  man  —  in  its  developments, 
must  obey  the  general  law  of  intelligence.  Is  this  true 
with  regard  to  nature  ?  Metaphysics  in  these  days 
are  held  in  low  repute,  but  the  natural  sciences  rank 
high,  and  the  age  shows  no  want  of  confidence  in 
them.     But  on  what  condition  is  natural  science  pos- 
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sible  ?  Could  the  phenomena  of  nature  be  reduced 
to  a  science,  if  their  law  were  not  coincident  with  the 
law  of  mind  ?  Nay  more  ;  we  can  anticipate  nature, 
and  by  reasoning  predict  her  acting.  Kant  stated 
there  must  be  another  planet  in  our  system,  long  before 
Herschel  discovered  it  by  means  of  his  telescope ;  and 
Franklin  snatched  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  in  his 
reasoning,  before  it  ran  down  the  silken  cord  of  his 
kite  and  charged  his  Leyden  jar.  Watt  and  Arkwright 
and  Fulton  made  their  inventions  in  the  ideal,  before 
they  did  in  the  real.  They  reasoned  and  said,  "  It 
must  be  so  ;  "  and  then  they  interrogated  Nature,  who 
answered,  "  It  is  so."  Were  this  denied,  all  reasoning 
applied  to  nature  were  out  of  place  ;  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  think  of  making  any  induction  of  her  laws,  or 
of  constructing  machinery  in  accordance  with  them 
in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture then  correspond,  to  say  the  least,  to  those  of 
the  intellectual  world. 

Now  in  regard  to  history  the  same  principle  holds 
good.  The  man  and  his  environments  being  given, 
who  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  his  actions  ? 
We  say,  when  certain  things  are  alleged  of  a  given 
individual,  they  are  not  true,  he  could  not  have 
done  so.  They  would  be  an  anomaly  in  his  character. 
Who  that  knows  the  character  of  Plato  wants  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Ana- 
basis 1  or  who  would  not  decide  at  once  that  the  Ex- 
cursion could  not  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
Don  Juan  ?  Now  what  is  the  principle  of  our  judg- 
ment in  these  and  a  thousand  similar  cases  1  It  is 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  a  propriety,  a  fitness,  a  rationality,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  whatever  takes  place.  This  state- 
ment must  follow  as  a  logical  sequence  from  that, 
or  we  cannot  admit  it.  There  is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween your  two  propositions,  and  therefore  both  can- 
not be  true.  An  Oberlin  can  no  more  be  a  Danton 
than  a  man  can  be  a  horse. 

Hence  it  is,  we  pretend,  everybody,  in  greater  or 
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less  degree,  pretends,  to  be  able  to  decide  on  histori- 
cal questions  by  a  priori  reasoning.  Now  a  priori 
reasoning,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove,  can  apply  only 
to  matters  whose  laws  are  identical  with  the  laws  of 
reason.  ^  priori  reasoning  is  nothing  but  the  state- 
ment of  the  laws  of  reason  in  their  logical  order.  K 
these  then  can  apply  to  the  history  of  individuals, 
or  of  the  race,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
that  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  history  are  identical. 
Now  as  everybody  does  attempt  to  apply  a  priori  rea- 
soning to  history,  and  on  the  propriety  of  so  applying 
it  rests  all  historical  criticism,  it  follows  that  every- 
body admits,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  iden- 
tity we  contend  for.  We  have  then  for  it  the  testimo- 
ny of  common  sense.     This  is  something. 

In  history  there  can  be  at  work,  at  most,  only  three 
causes, — man,  nature,  and  providence.  The  facts  of 
history  must  be  providential,  that  is,  revelation, 
inspiration,  supernatural  guidance ;  natural,  that 
is,  influence  of  climate,  soil,  geographical  position  ;  or 
human,  that  is,  the  action  of  human  intelligence,  pas- 
sion, and  volition.  Providence,  we  have  proved,  is  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  eternal  Reason,  for  it  is  the 
action,  superintendence,  and  control  of  the  eternal  Rea- 
son itself.  Providential  facts  then  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  reason  and  are  reducible  to  its  law.  Na- 
ture we  have  found  to  be  the  product  of  intelligence, 
and  at  bottom  obeying  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Nat- 
ural facts  then  are  reducible  to  the  laws  of  the  reason. 
Man  is  also  a  product  of  the  infinite  Reason,  and  is 
constituted  in  harmony  with  its  immutable  laws.  His 
actions  then  must  be  susceptible  of  a  rational  measure. 
The  principle  then  of  all  the  facts  of  history  is  intel- 
ligence,—  absolute  Reason  as  in  providence,  or  rela- 
tive, finite,  and  defective  reason  as  in  man  and  nature. 

This  established,  it  follows  that  everything  in  his- 
tory is  the  product  of  intelligence,  of  reason,  either 
in  its  absoluteness  or  in  its  relativeness.  Then  it  is 
rational  in  its  principle.  Then  it  has  a  reason  for 
being,  and  of  course  for  being  what,  when,  and  where 
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it  is.  Then  it  has  a  right  to  be  what,  when,  and  where 
it  is.  Then  history  is  absolved.  Humanity  no  longer 
stands  arraigned  as  a  criminal. 

Here  is  the  purport  of  the  doctrines  of  Cousin,  and 
also  of  the  new  German  school,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand this  last,  on  the  history  of  Humanity.  Human- 
ity has  received  from  her  Maker  by  her  constitution  a 
work  to  achieve, amission  to  accomplish.  She  marches 
steadily  towards  her  end,  to  her  high  destination. 
Her  march  is  onward  through  the  ages.  Tyrants  and 
despots  cannot  retard  her  progress ;  vice  and  crime 
are  impotent  to  hold  her  back.  She  is  faithful  to  the 
law  of  her  being.  Man  is  then  acquitted,  and  God  is 
vindicated. 

But  does  not  this  destroy  the  moral  character  of 
actions,  and  confound  good  and  evil  ?  Not  at  all. 
Morality  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  individual,  and 
consists  in  the  motive  with  which  the  individual  acts. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  race,  for  the  race  taken 
as  a  vast  collective  being,  though  it  has  as  such  a 
life,  and  a  destiny,  is  an  impersonality,  incapable  of 
volition,  and  therefore  of  a  moral  character.  The  in- 
dividual is  free ;  he  may  will  to  do  right  or  to  do 
wrong ;  and  as  he  wills  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  is 
he  virtuous  or  vicious.  This  he  may  be,  although 
his  vice  should  be  impotent  in  thwarting  the  purposes 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  race.  The  individual  sins, 
but  the  race  cannot  sin. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  doctrine  any  confusion  of  good 
and  evil.  We  absolve  Humanity  from  crime;  but  we 
do  not  pretend  that  she  is  perfect.  What  is  positive 
in  her  history,  what  she  has  aimed  at,  what  she  has 
labored  to  realize,  through  all  the  past,  has  been 
good,  and  from  all  her  operations  good  has  resulted, 
because  all  have  tended  to  set  her  forward  towards 
the  completion  of  her  mission  ;  but  she  has  only  par- 
tially developed  herself,  and  therefore  realized  only  a 
partial  good.  In  her  systems  she  has  always  embraced 
some  truth,  but  not  all  truth ;  in  her  deeds,  some  good 
but  not  all  good.     But  this  is  only  saying  that  her 
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work  is  not  yet  done,  that  her  development  is  not  yet 
completed.  With  her  starting  point  in  the  feebleness 
of  infancy,  surrounded  by  a  nature  with  which  she 
knew  not  how  to  place  herself  in  harmony,  made  as 
she  was,  subject  to  passion  and  error,  her  past  his- 
tory could  be  only  what  it  has  been.  That  is,  with 
the  given  antecedents,  the  consequents  which  have 
actually  followed  were  inevitable;  with  the  data  fur- 
nished, it  was  impossible  to  draw  other  conclusions. 
So  far  as  this  is  fatalism  we  admit  it,  but  do  not  un- 
dertake to  defend  it,  for  it  needs  no  defence.  We 
admit  it,  for  to  deny  it,  were  to  deny  Providence,  and 
to  assert  that  history  is  a  mere  jumble  of  facts,  which 
have  taken  place  without  law,  without  cause  either  in 
God,  man,  or  the  nature  of  things. 

According  to  Cousin,  then,  philosophy  accepts  the 
past  and  trusts  the  future.  The  past  was  not  all 
wrong.  The  past  has  been;  and  in  that  is  its  apology. 
But  it  did  not  attain  to  all  perfection,  to  all  the  truth, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  desirable,  or  attainable  even^ 
reference  had  to  the  capacities  of  the  race ;  and  there- 
fore we  should  not  seek  to  recall  and  make  it  the 
present.  In  its  place  it  was  good,  and  had  a  right  to 
be ;  out  of  its  place  it  has  no  right  to  be,  and  would 
be  bad.  In  the  present  it  would  be  out  of  its  place. 
Herein  is  the  condemnation  of  those  who  turn  their 
faces  from  the  future,  look  back,  sigh  for  the  return  of 
what  has  been,  and  deem  all  departure  from  it  a  deteri- 
oration. And  herein  too  is  their  impotence.  The 
past  never  returns.  Yesterday  never  becomes  to-day. 
The  middle  ages  are  gone.  The  age  of  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  and  opinion  is  with  the  ages  beyond 
the  flood.  Vain  is  the  attempt  to  recall  it.  They  who 
seek  to  recall  it  are  warring  against  God  and  Human- 
ity, and  should  therefore  provoke  not  our  anger,  but 
our  compassion.  What  are  individuals  in  a  war  against 
Humanity,  and  Humanity's  Maker  ? 

The  race  is  in  a  continual  process  of  development. 
Its  course  is  ever  from  the  imperfect  towards  the  per- 
fect.    Not  yet  has  it  reached  its  goal ;  not  yet  is  its 
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career  ended.  The  future*  then  must  differ  from  the 
present  and  the  past ;  but  though  differing  from  them 
it  must  always  be  superior  to  them.  Instead  then  o 
lamenting  that  the  past  has  gone,  or  grieving  that  the 
present  must  pass  away,  we  should  turn  our  faces  with 
hope  to  the  future. 

The  office  of  philosophy,  when  applied  to  history,  is 
not  to  rave  or  to  weep,  to  praise  or  condemn,  but 
simply  to  comprehend  and  explain.  If  it  be  philo- 
sophy, it  is  not  destructive  but  constructive,  at  once 
radical  and  conservative,  Janus-faced,  looking  before 
and  after,  historian  and  prophet,  recounting  the  past 
and  foretelling  the  future,  complacent  and  hopeful, 
peaceful  and  active.  It  looks  into  all  the  doing  and 
driving  of  the  race,  into  all  its  victories  and  defeats, 
into  all  systems,  creeds,  sects,  schools,  and  parties, 
-with  a  keen,  penetrating  eye,  without  fear  or  prejudice ; 
calm  and  impartial,  tolerant  but  not  indifferent,  it  seeks 
the  part  of  truth  in  each,  explains  the  errors  in  con- 
nexion with  which  it  is  always  found,  and  sets  it  forth 
in  a  clear  light  for  the  nourishment  and  guidance  of 
the  race.  It  is  startled  by  no  forms  of  error  or  heresy, 
and  deterred  by  no  misplaced  reverence  for  the  past, 
or  attachment  to  the  present,  or  apprehension  for  the 
future,  by  no  noise  of  the  crowd,  warnings  of  the 
timid,  or  fulminations  of  the  interested,  from  mak- 
ing its  investigations  thorough,  or  from  calmly  but 
firmly  proclaiming  its  results. 

So  much  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  say  in  de- 
fence of  philosophy,  as  we  find  it  represented  by 
Cousin,  and  as  we  ourselves  embrace  it.  If  there  be 
any  force  in  what  we  have  thus  far  said,  the  other 
charges  brought  in  the  pamphlet  under  consideration, 
require  no  refutation.  What  we  have  said,  if  it  prove 
anything,  proves  that  the  philosophy  we  are  defending 
is  sound,  so  far  as  concerns  fundamental  principles. 
Admitting  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  argament,  that  some 
erroneous  applications  or  unwarrantable  deductions 
have  been  made,  either  by  Cousin  himself,  or  by  indi- 
viduals among  ourselves,  we  need  not  be  disturbed ; 
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for  they  will  be  resisted  by  the  fundamental  J)rinciples 
themselves,  be  soon  detected,  exposed,  and  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  course,  pass  away.  If  your 
system  is  right,  sound  in  its  elements,  you  have  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  from  its  applications.  The  race  is  a 
logician,  and  never  draws  or  accepts  an  illogical  in- 
ference. Let  its  premises  be  true,  and  its  conclusions 
will  be  just. 

The  Reviewer  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  Cou- 
sin professes  to  have  in  Christianity.  We  think  we  have 
shown  that  one  may  adopt  Cousin's  philosophy,  and 
yet  believe  in  Christianity.  It  perhaps  would  not  be 
amiss  for  this  orthodox  Reviewer  to  be  aware  that  the 
men,  who  subject  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  bring- 
ing out  new  doctrines,  are  about  as  likely  to  be  sin- 
cere in  their  professions,  as  those  who  take  their  faith 
from  tradition,  and  their  morals  from  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  The  men  he  condemns  have  as  much  interest 
in  upholding  religion  both  for  themselves  and  others 
as  he  has ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  they  may  see  as 
clearly  what  must  be  favorable  to  religion,  and  what 
must  be  the  tendency  of  their  own  doctrines,  as  he 
does,  especially  since  he  owns  these  doctrines  are  to 
him  incomprehensible.  Perhaps  he,  and  they  who  think 
with  him,  are  not  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers,  nor  all  who  have  hearts  for  the 
beautiful  and  good,  minds  for  the  perception  and 
comprehension  of  truth,  or  zeal  and  energy  for  its 
furtherance.  He  should  look  to  it,  that,  while  he  is 
condemning  them,  and  compassing  sea  and  land  to 
hold  back  the  ever-advancing  mind  to  his  superannu- 
ated formulas,  he  be  not  found  among  those  who 
neither  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves, 
nor  suffer  those  that  would  to  enter.  They  were  not 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  who  were  thrust  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  prohibited  from  sitting  down  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every 
age  and  nation,  but  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  who 
made  void  the  law  through  their  traditions.  Neverthe- 
less let  him  take  his  own  course,  as  we  shall  ours. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  III.  41 
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We  are  also  told  that  the  philosophy  we  defend  is 
not  new,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  philosophy  which 
has  from  time  immemorial  prevailed  in  the  East,  that 
it  is  but  a  republication  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  or 
the  Alexandrian.  The  human  mind  is  everywhere 
the  same,  and  in  its  developments  follows  ever  the 
same  laws.  It  would  be  singular,  then,  if  there  should 
not  be  a  sameness  in  all  philosophy.  That  the 
philosophy  we  are  defending  has  its  prototype 
wherever  man  has  philosophized,  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  its  fidelity  to  the  mind,  and  therefore  of  its 
truth.  All  possible  systems  of  philosophy,  according 
to  Cousin,  are  reducible  to  four,  and  of  course  the  hu- 
man race  can  only  reproduce  from  time  to  time  one  or 
another,  or  all  of  them.  We  are  now  in  an  epoch  of 
history,  analagous  to  that  of  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  and  therefore  our  philosophy  ought 
to  be  analagous  to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  Alexandrian 
Eclecticism.  We  not  only  admit  this,  but  contend 
that  it  is  so.  The  Alexandrians  were  philosophers 
who  sought  to  reconcile  the  newly  developed  reason 
with  the  old  religious  and  theological  traditions,  pre- 
cisely as  French  and  German  philosophers  are  seeking 
to  reconcile  reason  and  the  Church.  The  Gnostics 
were  men  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  Christian  move- 
ment, the  simple  faith  and  piety  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, with  the  teachings  of  science;  precisely  the  work 
to  be  done  at  this  time,  as  well  as  at  that.  The  his- 
torical facts  of  our  epoch  being  analogous,  our  philo- 
sophy should  be  analogous.  But  although  it  must  be 
analogous,  it  may  be  superior ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  its 
superiority,  in  its  more  advanced  state,  more  perfect 
development,  that  its  difference  ought  to  consist.  This 
superiority,  this  more  perfect  development,  we  appre- 
hend will  by  no  competent  judge  be  denied  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  we  have  thus  far 
accepted  the  name  Transcendentalism,  although  it  is 
not  one  of  our  own  choosing,  nor  the  one  we  approve. 
So  far  as  Transcendentalism  is  understood  to  be  the 
recognition  in  man  of  the  capacity  of  knowing  truth 
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intuitively,  or  of  attaining  to  a  scientific  kno-wledge 
of  an  order  of  existence  transcending  the  reach  of  the 
senses,  and  of  which  we  can  have  no  sensible  experi- 
ence, we  are  Transcendentalists.  Bat  when  it  is 
understood  to  mean,  that  feeling  is  to  be  placed  above 
reason,  dreaming  above  reflection,  and  instinctive  inti- 
mation above  scientific  exposition  ;  in  a  word  when  it 
means  the  substitution  of  a  lawless  fancy  for  an  enlight- 
ened understanding,  as  we  apprehend  it  is  understood 
in  our  neighborhood,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  use 
it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  we  must  disown  it,  and  deny 
that  we  are  Transcendentalists. 

Editor. 
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Art.  II — Letter  writing —  Spenser^ s  Faerie  Queene  — 
Mr.  Ripley  and  Mr.  Jforton  —  Jouffroy — Milne  — 
Shelley. 

Rev.  Mr.  JSTightshade.  —  Again  well  met.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  find  you  here,  that  I  can  hardly  make  up 
my  mind  to  scold  you  for  not  answering  my  letters. 

Prof.  Partridge.  —  Why  should  you  ?  I  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  letters. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Much  good  did  that  to  me;  I  wrote 
to  you,  poor,  credulous  country  parson,  that  I  am,  ac- 
cording to  your  desire,  a  full,  and  straight  forward 
account  of  what  our  little  coterie,  one  and  all,  thought 
of  the  books  you  recommended.  I  looked  for  an  an- 
swer in  the  same  business-like  style  —  sent  to  the  post, 
no  letter  —  made  excuses,  sent  again,  no  letter  —  won- 
dered, again  no  letter.    I  lamented,  but  at  last  weary 

*  See  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IX. 
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with  waiting  began  to  scold  also,  and  wound  up  with 
denouncing  mj  friend  P.  as  the  laziest,  since  I  could 
not  for  so  many  weeks  excuse  him  as  the  busiest, 
of  mortals. 

Prof.  P.  —  That,  my  good  friend,  was  because  you 
did  not  know  my  habits.  I  never  correspond  with  any 
one,  though  I  write  to  any  one  of  my  acquaintances 
whenerer  the  fancy  takes  me. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*. — And  why,  I  pray,  is  there  to  be  no 
give  and  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Prof.  P. — Letter  writing  is  neither  an  amusement 
which  brightens  all  the  powers  like  conversation,  nor 
an  exercise  which  disciplines  them.  To  me  it  is  a 
mere  business  expedient,  to  get  at  the  thoughts  of  one 
whom  I  cannot  personally  approach.  Now,  yours  I 
had  without  any  trouble ;  and  as  I  had  already  intimat- 
ed mine  to  you  on  the  same  subjects,  nothing  was 
suggested  by  your  letters,  though  they  gave  me  great 
pleasure. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Well,  I  shall  remember  what  you  say, 
and  trouble  you  with  no  more  letters. 

Prof.  P.  —  Why  so?  These  were  their  own  re- 
ward as  all  good  letters  are.  By  writing  them  you 
gave  precision  to  what  else  would  have  remained 
vague  or  stagnant  in  your  mind.  If  I  had  had  as  much 
to  say,  I  would  have  written  to  you.  If  I  ever  do  have 
as  much  to  say,  I  will  write,  but  I  will  not  answer  your 
letters,  knowing,  as  I  shall,  that,  when  you  receive 
them,  your  thoughts  will  have  turned  into  some  new 
channel. 

Rev.  Mr.  JST.  —  Sir  Walter  Scott  answered  all  his 
letters  as  soon  as  he  received  them. 

Prof.  P.  —  Accordingly  his  letters  are  as  inferior  to 
Horace  Walpole's  or  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's,  as 
an  obituary  notice  in  the  newspaper,  to  his  own  account 
of  the  death  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor.  Nothing  good  is 
done  in  that  methodical  way. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV.— Have  your  own  whim  about  it,  but 
show  me  some  more  books. 

Prof.  P. — Here   is    one   "no   gentleman's   library 
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should  be  without,"  and  of  a  more  inviting  aspect 
than  most,  that  are  so  classed.  ^^Mild  Spenser" 
with  his  Faerie  Queene. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV.  —  So  he  is  a  favorite  poet  of  yours. 

Prof.  P.  —  I  think  he  would  have  been,  if  I  had  read 
him  at  Cambridge,  England,  instead  of  Cambridge, 
New  England.  But  alas,  when  but  a  little,  little  boy  at 
our  university,  I  took  his  tome  of  fairy  lore  from  the 
library,  and  tried  to  read  it  between  the  recitation  bells ; 
lest  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  professional  life  should 
leave  no  time  for  such  studies  in  after  days.  But  the 
great  poet  refuses  to  be  seen  like  a  raree  show  for 
once  and  away.  I  could  not  enter  into  his  life ;  he  re- 
fused to  mingle  with  mine.  Yet  his  music  lingers  in 
my  ear,  and  I  feel  the  truth  of  what  one  of  my  friends 
writ  in  reply  to  some  carping  of  mine. 

^  Though  Spenser's  green  romantic  glades, 
You  say,  no  monntains  are. 

Their  atmosphere  doth  undulate 
And  fragrant  warmth  is  there. 

A  table  land  he  occupies 
Spenser,  whose  strain  I  love ; 

Secure  from  damps  of  meadow  fields, 
Or  snows  that  ^are  above." 

And  upon  this  table  land  you  must  abide  long  enough 
to  forget  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  you  would  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  So  did  not  I ;  but  I  saw  enough  to 
make  me  glad  that  there  should  be  an  interest  felt 
here  in  Spenser  to  induce  the  putting  out  of  this  hand- 
some edition. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Do  you  suppose  it  is  much  read  ? 

Prof.  P.  —  No,  but  much  bought;  and  after  it  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  parlor  table  to  the  attic,  after 
the  hearsay  praises  at  present  called  out  by  the  sight 
of  its  green  cover  have  died  away,  youths  and  maid- 
ens may  steal  away  with  it  to  some  freezing  garret,  or 
secret  summer  nook,  and  wander  with  Una  and  the 
Redcross  Knight  to  some  purpose. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Indeed  it  is  true  that  such  is  the 
only  genuine  reading.  My  two  boys  have  made  what 
they  call  a  nest  in  the  garret,  where  they  read  Ovid 
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and  Moli^re.  I  connive  at  their  stealing  away,  know- 
ing how  dear  and  profitable  these  secret  hours  are, 
where  they  take  a  book  because  they  want  it  them- 
selves, and  can  really  live  in  it  without  any  person's 
asking  them  questions,  to  make  them  feel  it  is  only  a 
book  and  not  life  they  enjoy.  I  hope  to  miss  Shak- 
speare  from  the  library  soon  ;  forlorn  is  the  youth  that 
has  not  made  an  oratory  for  him. 

Prof,  P.  —  Spenser  is  not  so  great  a  loss  fortunately, 
for  scarce  any  among  us  read  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*. — Do  they  any  great  poet? 

Prof.  P.  —  Scarcely,  to  my  knowledge.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  bards  seems  to  be  dying  out  within  these 
few  years.*  They  are  admired  upon  tradition.  It  was 
said  of  late  there  were  not  ten  persons  in  this  vicinity 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Spinoza.  I  doubt  whether 
a  greater  number  are  familiar  with  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  You  do  not  jest,  I  think. 

Prof.  P.  —  Not  I,  truly.  In  no  way  is  the  tendency 
of  our  bustling  and  superficial  ways  of  life  more 
clearly  shown  than  this.  The  poets  are  known  through 
reviews  and  histories  of  literature,  as  the  philosophers 
through  the  annals  and  compends.  We  are  too  much 
in  a  hurry  to  carry  far  the  culture  even  of  belles  let- 
ters. —  //  fatU  atiendrey  our  country  will  not  always 
grow  so  fast.  Perhaps  when  she  is  come  to  maturity 
she  will  have  poets  of  her  own  ;  meanwhile,  let  us  re- 
joice that  respect,  if  not  love,  multiplies  good  copies 
of  good  books,  and  preserves  for  the  possible  use  of 
posterity  the  poets  of  all  time. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  What  is  read,  if  not  the  poets  ? 
No  good  novels  come  out  now. 

Prof  P.  —  Newspapers,  Reviews,  Travels,  Sermons, 
and  controversy,  especially  theological  controversy. 

•  We  dissent  fix)m  this.  Professor  P.  is  a  croaker.  We  do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  an  a^  which  paid  a  sincerer  homage  to  gen- 
uine poetry  than  ours ;  though  happily  it  has  taste  and  nands  for 
something  else.  These  complaints  about  the  fonner  days  being  bet- 
ter than  the  present  are  never  worth  listening  to.  —  Ed,  B,  Q.  Review 
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Rev.  Mr.  JV.  —  Yes,  there  was  always  a  taste  for 
that  in  New  England. 

Pro/.  P.  —  And  she  is  unchanged.  To  the  finest 
Orphic  hymn  in  praise  of  the  gods,  to  the  fairest  sculp- 
ture of  their  forms,  she  prefers  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  Divine,  a  statement  of  opinion  to  a 
creative  work.  Here  you  see  a  pile  of  pamphlets 
which  have  been  published  during  the  winter. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV.  —  And  we  have  heard  much  of  these. 
What  is  your  mind  as  to  the  matter  in  controversy  1 
The  people  of  our  town  are  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Norton. 

Prof.  P.  —  Naturally.  The  opinions  he  expresses 
chime  in  with  the  tune  which  has  been  playing  since 
their  birth.  There  is  an  air  of  candid  infallibility, 
which  suits  the  taste  of  those  who  have  not  thought 
too  deeply  to  give  up  Romanism. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Protestants,  indeed,  are  rare* 

Prof.  P.  —  In  any  noble  sense  they  are.  If  Protest- 
antism ever  deserved  the  praises  which  have  been  lar- 
ished  on  it,  if  the  era  of  its  birth  could,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  styled  one  of  Reformation,  it  was  as  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  the  individual  mind  to  judge  for 
itself.  Protest  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
church  had  no  dignity,  except  in  so  far  as  it  expressed 
this  principle. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Yet,  without  the  excuse  of  an  inher- 
ited sanction  or  a  traditional  faith,  you  hear  the 
"  Thus  far,  no  farther,"  uttered  as  a  warning  on  every 
side  ;  and  such  is  human  nature,  that,  after  two  hun- 
dred years'  discussion  of  the  principle  of  toleration, 
that  man,  who  can  truly  and  thoroughly  tolerate  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  viewing  truth  from  his  own,  may  be  called 
not  only  reasonable  but  generous. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Will  this  gear  ever  be  amended  1 

Prof.  P.  —  I  think  it  will.  The  eyes  of  men  are 
now  wide  open,  if  not  cleared  from  films.  The  prin- 
ciple that  sustained  creeds  and  councils  having  been 
given  up,  though  they  will  rise  into  existence  again, 
it  can  be  only  to  prank  it  in  a  brief  authority.  But 
many  a  petty  pope  must  be  put  down,  many  individu- 
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als  smile  at  the  excommunication  of  sects  and  coteries, 
before  it  shall  be  felt  as  well  as  acknowledged,  that 
many  men  may  look  at  the  one  indivisible  truth  many 
ways,  and  each  be  right,  —  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
These  pamphlets  will  be  of  use  by  setting  in  a  clear 
light  the  inconsistency  of  any  person,  who  professes 
what  is  called  liberal  Christianity,*  dictating  to  any 
other  what  his  view  should  be.  If  this  mode  of  belief 
does  not  substitute  the  church  invisible  for  the  church 
visible,  by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual it  is  mere  dissent  from  other  forms  of  faith, 
and  has  no  ground-work  and  no  value.  But  a  truce  to 
this.  You  know  it  is  not  under  this  aspect  that  I  love 
to  consider  the  world  of  thought. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  — It  is  for  that  very  reason,  that  I  like 
to  hear  how  these  passages-at-arms  affect  you.  And 
you  have  read  the  pamphlets. 

Prof.  P.  —  I  have;  first  from  curiosity,  then  from 
interest.  Mr.  Norton's  first  publication  seemed  to  me 
to  annihilate  the  basis  of  religious  faith,  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  liberal  Christianity.  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  how  he  was  answered.  The  subject  was  not  taken 
up  where  I  had  looked  for  the  answer,  but  a  spirit  that 
delighted  me  was  displayed,  and  thoughts  that  com- 
manded my  attention  were  implied  in  what  is  said  of 
these  Germans. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV. — Were  you  not  familiar  with  their 
views  1  I 

Prof.  P,  —  Not  as  theirs.  But  they  had  come  to 
me  in  a  thousand  forms.  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
at  this  terror  expressed  of  the  German  philosophers 
and  theologians,  when  I  consider  how  impossible  it  is 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  continental  literature 
of  a  hundred  years  back,  without  coming  under  the 
influences  which  made  them  what  they  are. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  And  do  you  see  nothing  responsive 
among  ourselves  ? 

*  The  Editor  of  this  journal  disapproves  entirely  of  the  phrase 
Liberal  Christianity.  In  his  estimation  Christianity  is  the  essence 
of  liberality  ;  and  he  is  content  to  accept  it  without  an  adjective.  — 
Ed. 
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Prof.  P.  —  I  see  a  similar  growth  of  thought^  but 
less  leisure  and  less  ability  to  express  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Do  you  think  this  is  a  result  of  for- 
eign influence  1 

Prof.  P.  — By  no  means.  There  has  been  an  origi- 
nal action  among  ourselves  to  similar  results.  Here, 
also,  many  minds  have  instinctively  drawn  back  from 
tradition,  and  sought  their  faith  in  the  soul.  Here, 
also,  the  mind  once  set  free  worked  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  exhibited  thought  in  those  aspects  which 
bear  abroad  the  names  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Schleier- 
macher.  I  know  individuals  who  never  heard  the 
names  of  these  great  men,  who  have  arrived  at  all  of 
their  results  only  with  less  precision  in  the  use  of 
means.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the  taunt  were  well- 
founded  which,  the  moment  an  original  thought  or  pro- 
found feeling  wells  up  on  these  subjects,  traces  it  back 
to  De  Wette  or  Schleiermacher,  or  some  other  foreign 
influence,  these  invectives  do  but  kindle  in  the  public 
the  desire  to  know  more  and  more.  An  hundred  have 
now  become  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  Spinoza 
to  one  that  knew  his  name  before,  and  on  all  sides  you 
hear  inquiries  for  the  works  of  Schelling,  &c.,  while 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  these  intellectual 
giants  feel  that  thefre  were  venturous  men  who,  not  be- 
ing above  the  common  stature,  dared  bar  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  of  Polypheme. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV.  —  I  have  heard  the  tone  adopted  to- 
wards Mr.  Norton  in  these  Letters  much  censured. 

Prof  P. — Mr.  Norton  is  much  older  than  the  gen- 
tleman who  replied  to  him,  and  had  been  his  teacher. 
But  even  if  you  could  suppose  that  these  circum- 
stances commanded  him  in  the  field  of  literary  debate 
to  treat  him  other  than  an  equal,  Mr.  Norton  had  for- 
feited all  claim  by  the  uncompromising  arrogance  with 
which  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet.  The  letters  of  an 
Alumnus  are  as  respectful  as  the  laws  of  equal  en- 
counter demand.  They  are  frank  and  gentlemanly, 
but  decided  in  their  tone.  He  writes  as  man  to  man. 
Mr.  Norton,  with  an  assumed  indifference  like  a  mon- 

YOL.  III.   NO.  III.  42 
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arch,  who  in  kingly  condescension  deigns  to  fence  with 
a  commoner,  and  who  assumes  a  right,  if  he  finds 
himself  at  a  disadvantage,  to  take  the  battler  from  his 
foil,  or  call  in  some  fresh  courtier  to  take  his  place. 
I  doubt  whether  the  true  monarch  would  assume  this 
air.  Rather,  like  Coeur  de  Leon,  he  would  say,  ^^  Thou 
hast  had  all  the  luck,"  to  the  subject  who  had  freedom 
to  meet  such  foe  on  equal  terms. 

These  pamphlets  are  well  worth  your  reading,  be- 
cause they  speak  out  what  has  been  whispered  so  long. 
On  both  sides  they  show  ability  and  earnestness ;  and 
the  discussion  has  rous€d  much  thought  and  brought 
to  light  more. 

Ret.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Here  is  a  book  I  think  I  should  like, 
—  this  new  translation  from  Jonffroy. 

Prof.  P.  —  You  surely  will.  Jouffroy  is  admirable 
for  his  genuine  liberality,  as  well  as  his  lucid  order.  He 
knows  where  to  stop  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  satisfy  you, 
never  makes  you  dissatisfied.  He  is  excellent  at  an 
apper^u. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jf.  —  Then  it  will  be  a  good  book  to  ex- 
cite thought. 

Prof.  P.  —  Among  the  best.  —  What  a  fair  copy! 
We  can  read  our  own  editions  now  without  losing  our 
eyesight.  It  compares  well  with  this  fair  English  type. 

Rev.  Mr.  J\r.  —  Milnes's  Poems  —  that  I  think  has 
not  been  republished  here. 

Prof.  P. — I  believe  not, —  these  volumes,  indeed, 
have  scarce  vitality  enough  to  bear  transplanting.  In 
them  is  little  genuine  poetry.  And  the  high  degree  of 
elegance  and  refined  thought,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, will  carry  them  in  their  present  garb  to  the 
few  who  need  the  society  of  such  a  man,  such  an 
English  man  as  Milne.  The  relation  between  him  and 
his  reader  is  private ;  he  is  an  interesting  friend,  not 
the  minstrel  of  an  age,  or  of  a  nation. 

Tennyson,  who  is  a  genuine  poet,  with  all  his  affec- 
tation, and  whose  little  volumes  are  sought  after  with 
such  eagerness,  has  never  been  republished  here. 

Rev.  Mr.  JV. — Here  I  see  new  volumes  about  a  Jfa- 
vorite  of  mine. 
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Prof.  P.  —  Shelley  —  is  he  a  favorite  of  yours  — 
why  so  1 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Do  you  ask  1  For  the  inspired  mu- 
sic of  bis  verse,  for  his  tenderness,  his  purity,  his 
high  ambition  to  educate  his  own  soul  and  redeem  the 
souls  of  others. 

Prof.  P.  —  Yet  only  the  other  day  I  read  of  «  the 
wild  and  impious  ravings  of  Shelley.'' 

Rev.  Mr.  JV*.  —  Those,  who  so  denounce  him,  do  so 
from  reading  single  passages  in  his  works.  If  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  them,  such  harsh  judgment 
would  be  impossible.  They  would  see  that,  if  he  re- 
belled against  Ood,  it  was  against  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  not  the  God  of  the  world  or  the  heart.  That 
the  spirit  of  Christ  animated  all  his  struggle  against 
Christianity,  in  the  corrupt  form  under  which  he  saw  it, 
and  that  it  was  his  need  of  pure  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions, which  led  to  his  vioktion  of  the'social  contract. 
I  feel  confidence  that  none  will  read  him  enough  to 
know  him,  who  will  not  say,  even  if  grieved  or  repel- 
led by  his  errors,  that  his  was  a  noble,  aye  and  a  most 
religious  nature.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
explained  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  opinion  as 
well  as  sentiment. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  Christian  when  he  died. 

Prof.  P.  —  That  is  not  true,  nor  should  he  be  so 
defended.  He  had  learned  to  venerate  the  character 
of  Christ,  but  he  was  no  more  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
a  special  revelation  than  at  first.  This  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  his  friends,  and  his  defence  rested  on  his 
love  of  man,  his  reverence  for  the  soul,  and  his  con- 
stant aspiration  to  the  destiny  which  befits  an  immor- 
tal spirit.  If  his  words  blasphemed  the  opinions  of 
his  religious  contemporaries,  bis  thoughts  worshipped 
at  the  same  altar,  and  the  difference  was  one  of  phra- 
seology. This  will  be  easily  understood  by  any  who 
look  with  unprejudiced  minds  into  his  history. 

But  the  clock  strikes  two,  —  good  morning.  I  will 
see  you  again  before  you  leave  town. 

Dahlia. 
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Aet.  III.  —  Biographie  Universelle  de$  Mfisiciens^ -ptiT 
F.  J.  Fixis.     Paris,  1835.     Art.  Beethoven. 

At  any  time  less  remarkable  than  the  present  for 
a  general  activity  of  the  public  mind,  it  might  have 
seemed  necessary  to  apologize  for  offering  any  re- 
marks, however  free  from  scientific  detail,  upon  the 
genius  and  vtrritings  of  a  composer ;  but  the  disposi- 
tion which  is  everywhere  manifested  to  extend  the 
field  of  individual  research,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  opinions  on  all  subjects  are  now  received,  en- 
courage the  discussion  of  a  topic  which  might  other- 
wise have  appeared  to  possess  a  merely  professional 
interest.  To  the  musician  and  the  amateur,  the  name 
of  Beethoven  is  familiar,  and  associated  with  many 
hours  of  instruction  and  delight; — on  many  ears  it 
will  fall  strangely  as  that  of  one  whose  orbit  of 
thought  they  have  never  crossed ;  but,  as  the  musical 
giant  of  the  nineteenth  century,  — the  light  of  whose 
meteor  course  has  just  expired  and  left  Europe  in 
amazement,  —  to  whom  his  art  is  indebted  for  an  im- 
pulse, which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
polished  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  in  every 
section  of  our  own  country,  we  may  well  bestow 
upon  his  genius  and  virtues  a  brief  tribute  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  age  is  fruitful  of  research  and  results,  and  is 
kept  alive  by  a  more  pervading  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity to  self  and  society,  than  has  ever  before  existed. 
Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  is  now  the  stone  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  ore  to  which  the  divining  rods  in  the  hands 
of  the  many  are  pointing:  —  like  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
now  considered  the  prerogative  of  the  whole,  not  sub- 
ject to  monopoly.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  pre- 
cedent ;  we  demand  inspiration,  and  love  best  that 
knowledge,  which  has  not  been  garnered  up  in  the  olden 
time,  but  comes  of  labored  thought  and  is  born  of  the 
present  hour.  We  go  on  seeking  and  still  finding, 
the  horizon  of  our  first   view   expanding  with  every 
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step  of  our  progress;  and,  as  beauty  is  lavished 
around  us,  and  as  he  is  the  greatest  poet,  who',  by  reason 
of  his  love  and  familiarity,  weds  her  to  himself  most 
nearly,  so  he  that  would  become  the  most  perfect  man, 
must  discover  and  appropriate  as  much  of  truth  as 
unbiassed  reason  will  allow  him  to  receive.  This 
spirit  of  investigation  is  manifested  most  strongly  in 
the  cause  of  art  and  science  ;  it  is  inducing  men  to 
look  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life,  luring  them 
from  the  highway  into  paths  where  flowers  grow  ;  it 
is  overcoming  prejudice  and  removing  artificial  barri- 
ers of  profession  and  society,  by  suggesting  common 
objects  of  interest  and  research.  Man  is  now  esti- 
mated more  correctly ;  genius  is  not  suffered  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  sympathy ;  criticism  is  fairer,  for 
its  standard  is  higher ;  toleration  has  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  the  public  mind  is  open  to  every  subject 
of  utility  and  taste. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  while  literature  and 
the  arts  are  receiving  an  increasing  share  of  pop* 
ular  attention,  music,  the  voice  of  beauty,  the  poe» 
try  of  sound,  should  also  have  provoked  by  its  mystery 
the  study  of  the  scientific,  and  of  every  lover  of  the 
beautiful.  Like  the  perfume  of  flowers,  like  the  moon- 
light and  the  flowing  water,  music  is,  to  him  who  feels 
its  power,  a  manifestation  of  the  Infinite.  As  produc- 
tive of  emotion,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  passions ;  as  constituting  a  profes- 
sion, we  should  understand  its  worth,  and  give  it  the 
consideration  it  deserves. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  growing  taste  for  the 
true  and  beautiful,  whether  in  character  or  art,  which 
has  already  elicited  a  voice  of  praise  from  the  old 
world,  that  we  have  chosen  the  memoir  of  a  man,  so 
obscurely  great  as  Beethoven,  for  the  subject  of  a  pop- 
ular article.  The  eccentricities  of  genius  existed  in 
him  without  affectation  ,*  they  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  a  peculiar  temperament,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  his  life ;  for  they  are  everywhere  engrafted 
npon  his  wild  and  original  works.     The  true  influence 
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which  he  has  already  exerted,  and  is  still  exerting 
upon  his  profession,  and  through  his  profession  upon 
society  at  large,  is  not  yet  appreciated.  The  learned 
in  Art  have  acknowledged  his  greatness,  and  Fashion 
has,  in  obedience,  bestowed  upon  him  a  reputation, 
which  is  not  founded  upon  true  knowledge,  and  is  too 
often  conceded  without  the  sanction  of  feeling.  Very 
few  have  been  willing  to  expend  that  labor,  which  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  his  compositions.  They  issued  from  his 
pen  as  rapidly  as  the  fitful  flashes  of  his  thought  could 
be  arrayed  in  shape,  and  are  still  a  terror  to  the  in- 
dolent, and  a  chaos  to  the  merely  mechanical ;  but  an 
object  of  reverence  and  impassioned  delight  to  the 
true  admirer  of  his  genius.  In  the  progress  of  the  art 
towards  a  more  general  diffusion,  these  works  are 
destined  to  take  their  place  among  its  enduring  mon- 
uments; to  obtain  an  immortality,  by  becoming  in- 
corporated with  all  that  is  imperishable  in  man's 
highest  nature ;  by  suggesting  to  him  thoughts,  that 
will  mingle  with  the  experience  of  his  daily  life, 
and  sympathize,  like  friendship,  with  the  changeful 
moods  that  make  up  his  destiny. 

It  often  happens,  when  looking  for  facts  concerning 
a  great  man,  that  we  find  much  conflicting  and  unsatis- 
factory testimony  in  the  accounts  of  contemporaries, 
and  we  are  disappointed  that  so  little  of  true  history 
remains,  to  recompense  us  for  his  loss.  This  feeling 
arises  most  strongly,  in  dwelling  upon  the  reminis- 
cences of  Beethoven.  The  records  of  bis  life  are  but 
scanty ;  and  even  these  have  been  so  badly  preserved, 
that  many  of  the  commonest  incidents  are  involved  in 
doubt.  Most  of  the  facts,  from  which  we  can  glean 
direct  evidences  of  his  character,  are  derived  from  the 
letters  and  scrap-books  of  tourists  who  visited  him, 
and  from  the  recollections  of  friends  and  contem- 
porary artists.  Mingling  but  little  with  society,  and 
leading  the  contemplative  life  of  a  student,  he  formed 
but  few  ties,  and  left  but  few  direct  traces  of  himself 
on  the  world  about  him.     Those  who  have  pored  over 
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his  compositions,  and  sympathized  with  his  gloomy 
and  imaginative  spirit,  feel  that  Uiey  know  him  far  bet- 
ter than  by  Biography. 

Louis  Van  Beethoven,  (he  descendant  of  a  musical 
race,  was  born  at  Bonn,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1770. 
The  authors  of  the  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  published 
at  Paris  in  1810,  seem  to  discredit  the  common  ac- 
counts of  his  parentage,  and  believe  him  to  have  been 
the  natural  son  of  Frederick  William  the  Second  of 
Prussia;  but  the  truth  is,  that  his  father  was  Theodore 
Van  Beethoven,  a  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Cologne.  It  has  also  been  contended  that  he  was 
of  Dutch  descent,  because  the  syllable  Van  was  pre- 
fixed to  his  name.  Whether  his  ancestors  were  Dutch 
or  not,  the  artist  himself  was  born  at  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine,  according  to  De  Seyfried,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1770.  The  Conversations  Lexicon,  and  all 
the  other  biographies  date  his  birth  from  the  year 
1772,  without  indicating  any  precise  day.  Beetho- 
ven himself  always  said  that  he  was  born  in  1772, 
but  on  the  authority  of  the  oity  register,  and  that  of 
the  researches  of  F^tis,  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
sophical writer  on  music  of  the  present  day,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
composer,  we  may  assert  that  the  statei2kent  of  De 
Seyfried  is  correct. 

Beethoven's  love  of  music  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
early  development ;  —  he  is  described  as  a  thoughtful 
boy,  with  a  temperament  apparently  sluggish,  and  for 
some  time  his  taste  seemed  to  remain  latent.  The 
capricious  nature  of  genius  is  never  more  truly  dis- 
played, than  when  it  is  first  springing  into  life,  arid 
tinging  with  its  slight  eccentricities  the  years  of  child- 
hood. In  one  its  coming  is  wayward  and  impetuous,  in 
another  calm  and  gradual ;  here  it  may  be  seen 
expanding  at  the  first  dawn  of  life,  growing  step  by 
step  with  the  physical  constitution,  and  there  lying 
folded  for  years  in  unconscious  slumber,  awaiting  the 
motive  which  is  to  call  it  into  being.     In  Mozart,  the 
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spirit  was  coeval  with  his  tenderest  years ;  and  the 
first  efforts  of  his  childish  fingers  were  directed  to  its 
culture.  Beethoven's  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  moved 
more  slowly;  its  vastness  required  a  tardy  growth  to 
bring  it  to  perfection ;  —  like  the  young  oak  of  the 
forest,  it  was  taking  root  for  centuries.  His  interest 
in  music  was  at  first  so  slight,  that  even  paternal  vio- 
lence was  in  some  instances  necessary  to  compel 
attention  to  his  studies  ;  but  when  once  this  disincli- 
nation to  labor  had  been  overcome,  and  a  perception 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  art  began  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind,  the  rapidity  of  his  improvement  became  as  re- 
markable as  his  previous  indifference.  The  gentle 
influences  of  a  happy  home  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  blessings  of  his  youth.  His  father's  habits 
were  very  irregular,  and  his  early  education  much  ne- 
glected ;  the  amount  of  his  acquirements  being  only  a 
siQattering  of  Latin,  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  boy 
in  Germany  to  acquire.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
was  placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  Vander 
Eden,  who  was  considered  the  best  pianist  in  the  city 
of  Bonn.  The  circumstances  of  Theodore  Van  Beetho- 
ven were  such,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  for  the  in- 
structions of  a  master;  but  Vander  Eden,  with  the 
true  disinterestedness  of  an  artist,  immediately  prof- 
fered his  assistance  without  the  hope  of  remuneration. 
A  year  had  hardly  been  spent  with  his  new  teacher, 
when  that  passion  for  his  art,  which  seemed  till  now 
suppressed,  began  to  manifest  itself  most  ardently, 
and  so  far  from  requiring  compulsion,  it  became  in 
some  measure  necessary  to  impose  restraint  upon  his 
zeal.  In  1782,  Vander  Eden  died  ;  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  capacity  of  organist  by  Neefe,  who  undertook 
the  further  education  of  Beethoven,  by  the  command  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
The  originality  of  the  boy  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  this  prince,  and  public  attention  was  already  direct- 
ed to  the  rising  prodigy,  in  whom  were  plainly  to  be 
perceived  those  remarkable  traits  of  character,  which 
gave  assurance  of  his  future  greatness.      Rejecting 
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now  the  studies  which  his  father  had  directed  for  hini) 
he  entered  boldly  upon  the  magnificent  compositions 
of  Bach  and  Handel,  which  he  soon  learnt  to  execute 
in  a  faultless  manner ;  and  he  imbibed  that  love  of  their 
writings  aftd  that  sense  of  their  genius  which  nerer 
ceased  to  grow  and  strengthen  till  the  latest  period  of 
his  life.  ^^  Handel/'  said  he,  ^^  is  the  greatest  com- 
poser that  ever  lived.  I  would  uncover  my  head  and 
kneel  down  on  his  tomb." 

The  natural  fearlessness  and  impetuosity  of  his  dispo- 
sition were  now  evinced  by  his  own  daring  attempts 
at  composition,  —  by  his  apparent  contempt  and  neglect 
of  acknowledged  principles,  —  by  the  utmost  wildness 
of  fancy,  and  crudeness  in  the  execution  of  his  origi- 
nal conceptions.  These  defects  so  incident  to  youth 
brought  upon  him  the  severest  censure  of  the  critics, 
and  of  that  herd  of  artists,  who  are  always  ready  to 
oppose  any  deviation  from  their  own  charmed  circle  of 
contented  mediocrity.  But  whatever  faults  in  com- 
position may  have  been  owing  to  his  wayward  imagi- 
nation, all  united  in  acknowledging  the  wonders  of  his 
execution ;  and  even  at  this  early  age,  he  is  said  to 
have  rivalled  some  of  the  finest  masters  of  his  day. 
His  command  of  the  organ,  not  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  piano,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  who  meditated  conferring  upon 
him  the  office  of  Neefe ;  and  as  a  preparatory  step, 
sent  him  to  Vienna,  that  he  might  complete  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Haydn.  That  great 
composer  recognised  at  once  the  wonderful  powers  of 
his  pupil,  and  the  defects  of  his  elementary  education ; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  correct  them,  he  was  called 
to  London,  to  compose  the  twelve  grand  symphonies 
upon  which  his  fame  reposes.  Beethoven  was  left  in 
the  care  of  Albrechtsberger,  the  friend  of  Haydn,  and 
the  most  learned  professor  of  Germany. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  during  the  whole  period  of 
Beethoven's  pupilage,  the  constant  struggle  between  his 
sense  of  duty  as  a  scholar,  and  the  counter  inclinations 
of  his  own  genius,  which  made  it  so  difficult  for  him  to 
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devote  himself  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition* 
It  -was  a  severe  trial  for  one  of  his  irritable  temper- 
amenty  fired  with  a  consciousness  of  inventive  power, 
yet  ill  grounded  in  the  elements  of  his  art,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  works, 
which  he  was  just  beginning  to  adore,  and  bury  him- 
.self  in  studies  so  dull  as  those  of  counterpoint.  Still 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  dignity  and  requirements 
of  his  profession,  to  deny  the  necessity  of  scientific 
restraint;  but  these  laws  he  could  only  admit,  when 
they  warred  not  with  his  firm  convictions  of  the  true 
and  beautiful.  In  such  a  conflict,  he  dared  everything 
for  the  effect  of  his  thought,  with  trust  in  the  power 
of  his  own  genius ;  and  believed  that  the  sympathiz- 
ing emotions  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote  would 
sanction  the  transgression  for  the  beauty  it  contained. 
A  restraint  so  powerful,  had  it  been  admitted,  would 
have  robbed  him  of  the  very  wand  of  his  magic :  as  well 
might  language  be  taken  from  a  poet  in  a  moment  of 
impassioned  inspiration. 

The  instructions  of  his  learned  teacher,  however, 
were  not  lost  upon  Beethoven,  but  they  were  made 
subservient  to,  and  not  binding  upon  the  efforts  of  his 
own  mind.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  once,  being 
reminded  of  a  violation  of  an  ordinary  rule,  and  being 
told  that  it  would  not  be  permitted,  he  answered, 
with  much  feeling,  and  in  the  triie  spirit  of  self-con- 
fidence, "  well  then,  /  permit  it ;  "  and  the  history  of 
his  after  life  induces  us  to  attribute  this  apparent 
vanity,  not  to  such  a  low  impulse,  but  to  a  justifiable 
consciousness  of  power.  He  was  at  this  time  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  yet  fast  gaining  celebrity, 
both  as  a  pianist  and  a  composer.  His  temperament 
was  very  peculiar.  Addicted  to  solitude,  and  irritable 
by  nature,  he  revealed  himself  to  few,  and  treated  the 
world  in  general  with  an  indifference  almost  amount- 
ing to  scorn.  His  most  intimate  friend  was  Dr. 
Wegeler,  at  whose  house  he  was  a  familiar  guest,  and 
whose  memoirs  of  the  composer  are  full  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  —  containing  letters,  written  by  Beethoven 
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during  the  later  years  of  his  life;  in  which,  even 
when  soured  by  infirmities  and  dissappointment,  he  re- 
tained and  expressed  the  warmest  and  tenderest  feel- 
ings for  his  early  friends.  In  the  presence  of  these 
friends,  he  divested  himself  of  his  morose  disguise, 
and  appeared  in  perfect  simplicity,  amusing  them  with 
the  momentary  productions  of  his  genius,  and  extem- 
porizing in  a  descriptive  manner  upon  subjects  of 
familiar  interest,  such  as  passing  events  and  the  char- 
acters of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  company.  Some- 
times his  eccentricities  became  so  marked,  and  his 
conduct  so  strange,  as  to  give  offence  even  to  the 
most  indulgent :  but  for  these  errors  his  penitence 
was  always  as  extravagant  as  his  fault.  He  manifested 
the  most  supreme  contempt  for  patronage  and  the 
restraints  of  fashion,  and  would  on  no  occasion  sacri- 
fice the  fruits  of  his  labor  at  a  shrine  so  unworthy. 

The  disposition  for  solitude,  which  formed  so  prom- 
inent a  trait  in  the  character  of  Beethoven,  began  to 
be  most  apparent  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 
About  this  time  commenced  that  deafness,  which  grad- 
ually increased  until  it  impaired  most  severely  the 
happiness  of  his  existence,  and  embittered  the  most 
active  and  promising  years  of  his  life.  He  describes 
himself  as  having  been  driven  from  the  haunts  of  men 
by  this  misfortune,  and  compelled  to  a  total  dependence 
upon  his  own  resources  for  enjoyment.  —  A  writer  in 
the  Musical  Review  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  causes  of  his  loss  of  hearing. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  Beethoven  labored  under  the  severe 
deprivation  of  deafness,  but  the  cause  of  this  affliction  so  pecu- 
liarly distressing  to  a  musician  is  not  so  generally  known. 
This  great  composer  was  at  his  cottage  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vienna  one  summer,  and  during  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  day, 
being  seized  with  the  furor  of  composition,  seated  himself  at  a 
small  table  in  the  garden,  where  he  wrote  with  his  well  known 
velocity  and  abstraction,  unconscious  how  fast  the  day  was 
closing,  until  towards  the  evening  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  be- 
gan to  descend.  Still,  however,  the  composer  was  so  in- 
tent upon  his  work,  that  he  remained  until  he  was  literally 
drenched  to  the  skin,  when  he  found  by  the  obliteration  of  ev- 
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ery  note  he  had  written,  that  he  had  ataid  too  long.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  imprudent  want  of  care  was,  that  a  violent 
cold  and  deafness  attacked  him,  which  became  incurable.^*  — 
Vol.  IX,  p.  265. 

When  we  consider  the  necessity  of  this  sense  to  the 
musician,  and  the  many  resources  from  which  Bee- 
thoven was  cut  off  by  its  loss,  we  cannot  but  feel  the 
deepest  pity  for  his  condition.  He  himself  brooded 
over  the  trial  until  it  became  the  very  bane  of  his  ex- 
istence, till  it  filled  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  rendered  him  wretched  by  the  multitude  of  disap- 
pointments to  which  it  subjected  him.  The  following 
interesting  document,  addressed  to  his  brother  and 
nephew,  and  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
expresses  most  clearly  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

^^  For  my  brother  Carl  and  my  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

^^  Oh  ye  inconsiderate  men,  who  pronounce  me  a  morbid, 
strange,  or  misanthropic  being,  how  great  is  the  injustice  you 
do  me  !  Little  do  you  know  the  real  cause  of  what  you  con- 
sider singular  in  my  conduct.  My  heart  and  mind  were 
framed  from  my  very  cradle  ior  the  gentler  feelings  of  our 
nature,  while  it  seemed  destined  to  accomplish  something 
great.  To  the  latter  I  always  felt  myself  irresistibly  impelled. 
But  only  conceive,  that  as  early  as  my  sixth  year,  I  was  un- 
happily attacked  by  a  complaint,  which  was  rendered  -still 
more  afflicting  by  the  blunders  of  the  medical  men  under 
whose  hands  I  was  placed.  Afler  dragging  on  year  aAer  year 
in  the  hope  of  getting  better,  I  was  at  last  doomed  to  the  un- 
happy prospect  of  an  irremediable  evil ;  no  cure  at  least,  if 
any  were  possible,  was  to  be  expected  till  after  a  long  series 
of  years.  Though  born  with  an  ardent  and  lively  disposition, 
and  a  mind  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  early  from  a  participation  in  them,  and 
lead  a  solitary  life.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  made  an  effort  to 
overcome  every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  social  enjoy- 
ment by  the  defect  in  my  organs  of  hearing ;  but  oh,  how 
painful  was  it  to  find  myself  incapacitated,  repelled  by  my  weak- 
ness, which  at  such  moments  was  felt  with  redoubled  force. 
How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  be  continually  saving  to  peo- 
ple, *  speak  louder ;  keep  up  your  voice,  for  I  am  deaf.'  Alas ! 
how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  submit  to  the  continual  necessity 
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of  exposing  the  failure  of  one  of  my  faculties,  which,  but  for 
mismaDagement,  I  might  have  shared  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
my  fellow  creatures ;  a  faculty,  too,  that  I  once  possessed  in  the 
fullest  perfection ;  indeed,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  of 
those  of  my  own  profession.  Oh,  the  thought  is  overpowering  ! 
I  entreat  your  forgiveness,  if  I  seem  to  give  too  much  way 
to  my  feelings.  When  I  would  willingly  have  mixed  among 
you,  my  misfortune  was  felt  with  double  keenness,  from  the 
conviction  it  brought  with  it  that  I  must  forego  the  delights  of 
social  intercourse,  the  sweets  of  conversation,  the  mutual  over- 
flowings of  the  heart.  From  all  this  I  was  debarred,  except 
as  far  as  absolute  necessity  demanded.  When  I  ventured  to 
appear  in  society,  I  seemed  to  myself  a  sort  of  excommuni- 
cated being.  If  circumstances  compelled  me  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  an  indescribable  agitation  seized  me ; 
I  was  tortured  by  the  fear  of  being  rendered  conspicuous  only 
by  my  infirmity. 

"  In  this  state  I  remained  a  full  half  year,  when  a  blunder- 
ing doctor  persuaded  me,  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  to  re- 
cover my  hearing  would  be  (o  go  into  the  country.  Here  in- 
cited by  my  natural  disposition,  I  was  induced  to  join  in  the 
society  of  my  neighbors.  But  how  bitter  was  the  mortifica- 
tion I  experienced,  when* some  one  near  me  would  stand 
listening  to  the  tones  of  a  flute,  which  I  could  not  hear,  or  to 
the  shepherd's  song  sounding  from  the  valley,  not  one  note  of 
which  I  could  distinguish !  Such  occurrences  had  the  eflect  of 
driving  me  almost  to  despair ;  nay  even  raised  gloomy  thoughts 
in  my  mind  of  seeking  relief  in  self-destruction.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  my  art  that  restrained  me  ;  it  appeared  impossible  for 
me  to  quit  the  world,  till  I  had  accomplished  the  objects  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  destined  to  fulfil.  Thus  did  I  continue  to 
drag  on  a  miserable  existence  ;  truly  miserable,  inasmuch 
as  with  so  sensitive  a  constitution  of  body,  any  sudden  change 
was  capable  of  hurrying  me  to  the  most  violent  extremes. 
Tes,  Patience,  I  must  take  thee  for  my  guide  and  conductress ; 
I  hope  to  follow  thy  dictates,  and  persevere  to  the  end,  till  it 
shall  please  the  inexorable  fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence. Yes,  be  it  for  better  or  for  worse,  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  the  issue.  For  one  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  to  become 
a  philosopher  is  no  easy  task ;  and  still  more  diflicult  is  it  for 
an  artist  than  for  any  other  man. 

"  Father  of  Goodness,  thou  who  lookest  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  this  heart,  thou  knowest  that  feelings  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  find  a  place  there.  Oh  you  that  hear  this, 
reflect  on  the  injustice  you  do  me  I    And  let  the  child  of  mis- 
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fortune  console  himself,  that  in  me  he  has,  at  least,  a  partner 
in  unhappiness ;  and  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  has  still  done  everything  in  his  power  to  gain  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  able  artists  and  honorable  men."  —  Harmonicon^ 
Vol.  7,  p.  6. 

In  these  words  we  have  the  confession  of  his  mis- 
fortune and  the  revelation  of  his  deep  springs  of  grief; 
we  find  him,  too,  constantly  struggling  against  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  his  disease,  and  denying  the  appa- 
rent misanthropy  of  his  conduct.  Affliction  seems  to 
have  early  laid  its  hand  upon  him,  bowing  his  spirit 
and  frosting  his  head,  anticipating  the  ravages  of 
time.  He  continued  to  reside  alone,  deeply  engaged 
in  writing,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  the  income  de- 
rived from  his  compositions  until  the  year  1809. 
About  this  period  he  composed  his  single  opera  Fidelio, 
the  Oratorio  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  two  symphonies  called  the  Heroic  and  the  Pas- 
toral, which  are  among  the  most  illustrious  monuments 
of  his  fame.  The  troubled  condition  of  Germany  de- 
prived Beethoven  of  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  situation 
at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  office  of  Chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Westphalia,  Jerome  Napoleon,  which  had  been 
offered  him.  Persuaded,  however,  by  the  solicitations 
of  three  of  the  Austrian  Princes,  who  promised  him  a 
yearly  salary  of  400  florins,  he  relinquished  his  inten- 
tion, and  decided  to  make  Vienna,  or  rather  the  little 
village  of  Baden,  near  the  city,  his  permanent  home, 
agreeing  to  the  conditions  of  their  offer,  that  he  should 
never  leave  his  native  country  without  permission  of 
his  patrons. 

To  say  then  that  he  dwelt  within  himself,  elimina- 
ting the  great  thoughts  which  were  ever  crowding 
upon  his  active  mind,  is  to  give  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  world  believed  him  wonderful ;  as  his  fame  ma- 
tured, his  brethren  of  the  profession  reverenced  his 
genius  ;  the  few  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy, 
loved  him  for  the  kindness  of  his  nature.  The  visits 
of  strangers  were  apparently  a  trouble  to  him ;  at  the 
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sight  of  them  he  seemed  to  contract  -within  himself, 
and  exhibit  that  cautiousness  of  manner,  which  is  so 
often  the  consequence  of  a  loss  of  hearing.  But  if 
anything  occurred  to  interest  or  excite  him,  or  if  his 
guest  had  any  claim  upon  his  kindness,  the  disguise 
fell  from  him,  and  he  manifested  the  child-like  gentle- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  sometimes  almost  gaiety.  A 
lady  who  visited  him  at  his  cottage,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  early  friends, 
has  spoken  with  delight  of  the  sweetness  of  his  man- 
ner, and  of  the  simplicity  with  which  he  composed  a 
short  piece  of  music,  and  presented  it  to  her  as  a 
reminiscence  of  himself ;  and  the  child  Bettine  Brenta- 
no  thus  mentions  him  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  poet 
Goethe :  — 

"  They  told  me  he  was  shy,  and  conversed  with  no  one. 
They  were  afraid  to  introduce  me  to  him,  and  I  was  forced  to 
find  him  out  alone.  He  has  three  dwellings  in  which  he  alter- 
nately secretes  himself;  one  in  the  country,  one  in  the  town, 
and  the  third  upon  the  bulwarks.  There  I  found  him  in  the 
third  story  seated  at  the  piano.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  hear 
a  song  that  he  had  just  composed.  He  sung  shrill  and  pierc- 
ing, so  that  the  plaintiveness  reacted  upon  the  hearer.  He 
was  delighted  at  my  cheerful  praise.  *  Most  men,'  said  he, 
*  are  touched  by  something  good,  but  they  are  no  artist  na- 
tures;  artists  are  ardent,  they  do  not  weep.'  He  took  me  to 
a  grand  rehearsal  with  full  orchestra.  There  I  saw  this  mighty 
genius  exercise  his  rule.  There  he  stood  so  firmly  resolved, 
his  gesture,  his  countenance  expressed  the  completion  of  his 
creation.  He  prevented  each  error,  each  misconception  ;  not 
a  breath  was  voluntary  ;  all  by  the  genius  and  presence  of  his 
spirit  set  in  the  most  regulated  activity.  One  could  prophecy 
that  such  a  spirit,  in  its  later  perfection,  would  step  forth  again 
as  a  ruler  of  the  earth." — Vol.  2,  p.  205. 

Isolated  by  his  infirmity  from  intercourse  with  the 
many,  Beethoven  found  companionship  with  Nature, 
and  in  common  with  the  poet,  derived  from  her  his  in- 
spiration. The  wave  of  a  graceful  bough,  the  shadow 
of  a  passing  cloud,  were  never  lost  upon  him ;  his 
soul  received  their  meaning,  and  in  the  composition 
that  he  was  even  then   rehearsing  in  the  mysterious 
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orchestra  of  his  mind,  their  audible  prototypes  have 
been  transferred  for  our  enjoyment.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  two  ruling  passions,  the  one  for  talking,  and 
the  other  for  changing  his  residence.  Each  day,  after 
dinner,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather, 
he  walked  rapidly  twice  round  the  city,  if  he  were  at 
Vienna;  or  if  elsewhere,  he  extended  his  walk  far  into 
the  country.  The  regularity  of  this  habit  caused  him 
to  be  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants,  who  used  to 
point  to  him  as  he  passed,  saying,  ^^  there  goes  Bee- 
thoven,'' and  make  way  for  him  as  he  hurried  onward, 
always  buried  in  thought.  His  restless  spirit  was  al- 
so manifested  in  the  frequency  with  which  he  changed 
his  abode.  Scarcely  had  he  become  settled  in  one  spot, 
when,  dissatisfied  with  this,  he  sought  some  other, 
which  was  as  soon  abandoned,  and  that  without  any 
obvious  or  sufficient  reason. 

Beethoven  was  short  in  stature,  and  possessed  that 
bony  firmness  of  the  limb,  and  angular  contour  which 
gives  the  idea  of  great  strength.  His  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  shaggy  hair ;  his  quick,  rest- 
less eye  was  ever  in  motion,  and  his  manner  was  nerv- 
ous and  irritable,  requiring  much  friendly  forbearance 
and  caution  for  fear  of  exciting  some  outbreak  of  feel- 
ing. Bettine  says  that  in  the  street  he  conversed  so 
loudly,  and  stood  still  so  often,  that  some  courage 
was  necessary  to  listen;  he  spoke  passionately  and 
startlingly.  His  constitution  was  robust,  and  be  had 
never,  until  the  occurrence  of  his  deafness,  been 
obliged  to  seek  aid  of  medicine.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  however,  his  health  failed  considera- 
bly, and  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  which  in  time 
destroyed  him,  began  to  manifest  themselves.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1826,  his  danger  became  greater, 
and  being  obliged  at  this  time,  during  the  month  of 
December,  to  accompany  a  nephew,  whose  irregular 
habits  had  caused  him  much  anxiety,  to  Vienna,  he 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  at  a  miserable  inn 
upon  the  road.  The  exposure  which  he  encountered 
there,  aggravated  his  disorder,  and  hastened  his  death. 
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which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  March,  1837,  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm,  which  seemed  to 
chant  his  requiem. 

Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  manifested  the 
greatest  serenity  of  mind,  and  during  the  remissions 
of  his  disease,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  his  favorite  work,  and  some  of  the 
romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  he  passionately 
loved.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  the 
story  of  his  illness  occasioned ;  anxiety  was  depicted 
on  every  countenance,  and  his  door  was  thronged 
with  eager  inquirers.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
with  great  magnificence,  and  the  immense  collection 
that  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremonies  proved  how 
general  was  the  admiration  of  his  genius.  The  body 
was  borne  by  eight  choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  the  pall  by  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  Chapel 
Masters,  friends  of  Beethoven.  Poems  were  written 
and  recited  in  honor  of  him ;  a  requiem  of  his  own 
was  performed  by  a  choir  of  singers,  and  funeral  ser- 
vices in  the  Cathedrals  attested  the  loss  which  his 
countrymen  and  the  art  had  sustained.  The  author  of 
"  A  Musical  Tour  in  Germany,"  who  visited  Vienna 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  speaks  thus 
beautifully  of  his  burial  place:  — 

*'  As  Beethoven  was,  at  my  visit,  no  longer  to  be  found  *  in 
the  body,'  I  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb.;  and 
the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  lingering  over  the  grave  of  this 
great  man,  with  some  of  those  tender  yearnings  of  spirit  which 
Old  Mortality  felt  for  his  friends,  and  which  all  should  feel  for 
those  who  have  given  them  great  pleasure.  Beethoven  resided  in 
one  of  a  row  of  tall  white  houses,  overlooking  the  city  walls 
on  the  road  to  VVahringe,  the  prettiest  outlet  of  Vienna.  In 
the  cemetery  of  this  quiet  little  village,  in  a  corner,  against  a 
low  wall,  from  whence  an  infinite  deal  of  country  may  be  seen, 
he  reposes,  close  to  the  nephew  of  an  English  ambassador, 
who  was  suddenly  killed  upon  the  Prater  by  falling  from  his 
frighted  horse.  And  here,  among  rustic  chapels,  wooden  cru- 
cifixes, mounds  of  earth  with  flowers  growing  on  them,  —  such 
are  the  simple  memorials ;  one  might  become  ^  half  in  love 
with  easeful  death.'  The  place  itself  might  have  been,  in  Bee- 
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thoyen's  life  time,  his  study ;  for  it  was  in  the  green  lap  of  na- 
ture, and  among  the  old  trees,  that  the  composer  wove  his  fan- 
cies, and  not  hy  the  flickering  of  a  night  lamp.  It  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  the  imagination,  that  a  poet  or  musician 
should  rest  from  his  labors,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
above,  and  where  tall  plants  spring  out  of  the  soft  earth,  than 
that  he  should  be  buried  forever  in  the  cold  depths  below  the 
pavement  of  a  cloister.  A  monument  is  preparing  for  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  huge  unmarked  stone  covers  the  spot  of  his  in- 
terment until  that  shall  be  ready.  The  Grermans  have  a  very 
pretty  appellation  for  Beethoven,  they  call  him  (Tondichter) 
the  poet  of  sounds,  instead  of  the  ordinary  term  (Tonkiinstler), 
signifying  the  scientific  musician.^' 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  profession  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  went 
through  his  course  alone.  Without  domestic  ties, 
accustomed  to  disappointment^  and  familiarized  to  the 
want  of  sympathy,  he  yet  cherished  a  feeling  of  be- 
nevolence towards  the  strange  world  about  him,  for- 
giving faults,  extending  charity,  and  finding  compan- 
ionship in  his  art.  After  his  fame  had  become  estab- 
lished, and  a  certain  income  awaited  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  he  seemed  chiefly  to  regard  his  fortune 
with  pleasure  for  the  good  be  was  able  to  do  to  oth- 
ers. 

^^  My  compositions/*  he  says,  ^^  bring  me  in  a  great  deal. 
People  no  longer  make  bargains  with  me.  I  ask,  and  they 
pay.  That  is  to  me  a  very  delightful  source  of  enjoyment 
For  instance,  I  meet  with  a  friend  in  w|int,  and  my  purse  does 
not  allow  me  to  help  him  immediately,  but  I  have  only  to  sit 
down,  and  in  a  very  little  time  all  his  wants  are  supplied." 

Beethoven  probably  never  suflFered  from  poverty,  al- 
though it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  was  in 
want  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  applica- 
tion which  he  is  known  to  have  made  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  which  so  wounded  the  jealousy  of  his  countrymen, 
was  the  consequence  only  of  a  morbid  apprehension  of 
being  left  destitute  by  the  protracted  illness  which 
seemed  to  await  him ;  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  to- 
gether with  the  generous  donation  of  that  society,  was 
found  among  his  effects  after  his  death. 
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Woman's  softening  influence  seems  never  to  have 
blended  with  his  life  ;  as  F6tis  tells  us,  "  Beethoven 
never  married '' ;  and  De  Seyfried  says  that  he  never 
knew  of  any  attachment  of  his  heart.  His  biographer, 
however,  remembers  that  Woelfl  spoke  to  him  of  a 
lady  whom  Beethoven  visited  often,  when  a  young 
man,  and  whom  he  loved  deeply,  without  ever  having 
avowed  to  her  his  passion.  Possessing  by  nature  great 
irritability  of  temper,  he  was  incapable  of  enduring 
patiently  the  trials  of  a  lover,  and  appeared  to  be  moved 
by  jealousy  when  any  attentions  were  addressed  by 
others  to  the  object  of  his  admiration.  The  piano  be- 
came at  such  times  the  confidant  of  his  thoughts,  and 
received  the  impression  of  his  heart's  turbulent  emo- 
tions ;  but  a  look  from  the  lady,  and  a  few  gentle 
words,  restored  the  calm  in  his  soul,  and  caused  sweet 
melodies  to  succeed  the  most  impassioned  accents. 
Instead  of  such  a  partner,  his  affections  were  lavished 
upon  his  brothers,  whose  families  he  regarded  as  his 
own ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  only  one 
nephew  remained  to  him,  he  undertook  his  education 
and  made  him  his  heir.  This  young  man,  the  same 
whom  Beethoven  was  carrying  to  Vienna,  when  he 
met  with  that  fatal  exposure  during  a  winter  month, 
neither  deserved  his  instruction  nor  his  care ;  but  by 
his  unprincipled  conduct  subjected  him  to  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  bore  with  a  patience  that  could  only 
have  been  expected  from  a  character  such  as  his. 

Beethoven  was  ill  calculated  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed.  He  was  too  impatient  to  explain, 
and  perhaps  was  hardly  aware  himself  of  the  steps 
by  which  his  great  results  were  obtained.  The  over- 
coming of  difficulties  was  to  him  so  natural  a  process, 
that  he  could  not  recognise  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ance for  others ;  and  in  his  impetuosity  unfitted  him 
for  the  patient  office  of  a  teacher.  He  formed  but 
two  pupils;  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  Ferdinand 
Ries.  The  latter  rose  to  eminence,  and  carried 
through  life  imitative  traces  of  a  master  whom  he 
adored,  but  whose  eccentricities  it  had  required  all  his 
fortitude  and  patience  to  enable  him  to  endure. 
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Although  the  actual  records  of  Beethoven's  life  are 
so  sparing,  and  have  been  so  ill  preserved,  we  have, 
after  all,  the  truest  picture  of  himself,  in  the  rich  leg- 
acy of  imagination  and  beauty,  which  he  has  bequeath- 
ed to  posterity  through  his  compositions.  Compared 
with  the  truth  contained  in  these,  the  mere  incidents 
and  data  of  his  earthly  sojourn  sink  into  insignificance ; 
it  is  through  these  that  he  has  spoken,  and  by  these 
will  his  spirit  accomplish  its  mission.  To  speak  of 
them  as  they  deserve  would  require  almost  the  tongue 
of  inspiration,  and  our  limits  are  far  too  narrow  for  a 
scientific  criticism,  or  indeed  for  any  remarks  but 
those  of  a .  general  nature.  Beethoven's  works  are 
very  numerous  and  uniformly  characteristic ;  that 
which  he  considered  his  first  production,  was  publish- 
ed by  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  From  that 
time  they  continued  to  issue  rapidly  from  his  pen,  and 
with  never-ending  variety.  They  were  of  all  kinds  vo- 
cal and  instrumental ;  the  latter  very  much  prepon- 
derating ;  amounting  in  all  to  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  complete  compositions,  besides  which  he 
left  many  fragments,  which  were  eagerly  sought  for 
after  his  death,  and  purchased  at  great  prices.  His 
works  consist  principally  of  symphonies,  sonatas,  mas- 
ses, a  few  songs,  and  a  single  opera  for  which  he  com- 
posed two  overtures.  The  excellence  of  his  dramat- 
tic  music  leads  us  to  wish  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  more  to  this  species  of  writing,  as  it  would 
have  brought  him  more  frequently  before  the  public, 
and  excited  a  more  general  interest  in  his  history. 
The  necessity,  however,  of  attending  in  person  to  the 
preparation  of  Fidelio  for  representation,  the  conten- 
tions and  jealousies  of  the  musicians  and  singers,  and 
the  misrepresentations  ol  his  ideas,  which  he  was 
forced  to  hear  and  endeavor  to  correct,  so  disgusted 
him,  that  he  determined  never  to  spend  time  upon  an- 
other opera.  The  literature  of  sacred  and  secular 
music  has  been  adorned  by  him  with  equal  richness ; 
the  Church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  grandest  of  sa- 
cred compositions ;  and  society,  for  influences  which 
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cannot  but  assist  in  the  spread  of  refinement,  and  of 
correct  taste  in  matters  of  art.  Amidst  all  these  vo- 
luminous writings,  not  one  bears  the  impress  of  havinj? 
been  thrown  off  in  haste,  or  seems  at  all  like  the  ofi^ 
spring  of  necessity.  Beethoven  never  wrote  for  the 
mere  sake  of  composing  ;  his  idea  of  art  was  too  noble 
to  allow  him  to  consider  it  as  a  means  of  subsistence; 
his  love  of  truth  forbade  him  to  utter  anything  which 
did  not  proceed  from  some  deep-felt  emotion,  and  was 
itself  worthy  to  go  down  to  posterity,  as  the  offspring 
of  pure  invention.  Like  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
antiquity,  he  went  to  nature  as  the  original  source  of 
beauty  and  truth ;  and  did  not  form  himself  on  the 
models  of  a  past  age,  adopting  the  servile  creed  of 
the  modern  artist,  who,  when  years  of  labor  have 
taught  him  to  blend  the  colors  and  mould  the  limb,  so 
that  he  seems  to  approach  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael 
Angelo,  finds  himself  at  last  but  an  imitator  of  an 
imitator,  a  mere  effigy  of  genius.  Beethoven  wooed 
the  divinity  in  nature,  and  she  supplied  him  with 
themes  around  which  he  threw  the  ornaments  of  his 
poetic  mind.  As  has  been  truly  said,  with  him  the 
stream,  the  torrent,  the  rustling  leaf,  were  not  only  the 
visible  and  audible  revelations  of  the  world  without, 
but  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  world  within  us. 
He  realized  the  beautiful  fitness  of  all  parts  of  the 
visible  creation,  and  as  a  true  musician,  every  sound 
received  an  echo  from  his  soul.  The  roar  of  the  wild 
beast  of  the  forest,  the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the 
glen,  the  plash  of  the  trout  springing  from  the  brook, 
were  to  him  the  poetry  of  sound ;  the  scenery  around 
gave  them  new  beauty,  and  he  felt  the  adaptation  of 
the  one  to  the  other. 

Had  Beethoven  conformed  himself  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  he  would  have  gained  a  greater  temporary  fame. 
The  gratification  of  the  public,  however,  entered  but 
little  into  his  wishes,  and  never  interrupted  the  pur- 
suits which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  He 
studied  his  own  genius  alone,  and  in  doing  so,  he  was 
insuring  an  immortality  by  reaching  beyond  the  ,age 
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in  which  he  lived.  He  wrote  without  reference  to  the 
understanding  of  others ;  and  was  indifferent  to  the 
world's  reception  of  him,  so  that  he  truly  expressed 
the  great  thoughts  with  which  his  bosom  swelled ; 
while  the  panders  to  public  fickleness,  who  purchased 
an  ephemeral  popularity  by  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
principle,  have  sunk  in  the  great  sea  of  nothingness 
and  left  him  still  triumphant.  No  man,  who  pursues 
unceasingly  the  direction  of  his  own  mind,  can  ever 
expect  to  secure  contemporary  sympathy.  Beethoven 
felt  this ;  and  the  sneers  of  envy,  the  attacks  of  crit- 
icism, which  hesitated  not  to  cast  upon  him  even  the 
stigma  of  insanity,  passed  by  him  as  the  idle  wind. 
He  says, — 

"  When  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  choose  but  sigh ;  for  what 
I  behold  is  at  enmity  with  my  faith ;  and  I  am  forced  to  de- 
spise the  world,  which  has  no  conception  that  music  is  a  higher 
revelation  than  all  their  wisdom  and  philosophy.  It  is  the 
wine  that  inspires  new  creations,  and  I  am  the  Bacchus  that 
crushes  out  this  noble  juice  for  mankind,  and  makes  their 
spirits  drunk ;  and  when  they  are  sobered,  what  a  world  of 
things  have  they  not  fished  up  to  bring  with  them  to  dry  land 
again.  I  have  no  friend  ;  I  must  needs  live  alone  with  myself; 
but  I  well  know  that  Grod  is  nearer  me  in  my  art  than  others ; 
I  commune  with  him  without  fear ;  evermore  have  I  acknow- 
ledged and  understood  him ;  and  I  am  not  fearful  concerning 
my  music ;  no  evil  fate  can  befall  it ;  and  he  to  whom  it  is  be- 
come intelligible  must  be  free  from  all  the  paltriness  which  oth- 
ers drag  about  with  them." — Bettine^s  Letters^  Vol.  2,  p.  207. 

Here  is  the  confidence  of  genius ;  the  confession  of 
his  solitude,  his  want  of  sympathy,  and  his  trust  in  the 
excellence  of  his  music.  He  was  contending  not  only 
against  popular  ignorance,  but,  worse  than  all,  against 
that  of  contemporary  artists,  who  threw  aside  his  mu- 
sic, declaring  their  inability  to  comprehend  it,  and 
censuring  its  obscurity,  when  the  fault  was  in  their 
own  unfitness  to  appreciate  its  meaning.  They  had 
no  perfect  perception  of  the  intellectual  in  music :  — 
the  mechanical  idea  was  still  preeminent,  and  long 
habit  had  lulled  them  into  a  repose,  which  was  uncouth- 
ly  interrupted  by  the  eccentricities  of  Beethoven.    He 
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was  neglectful  of  rule,  but  obedient  to  fancy;  and  at 
her  suggestion,  conjured  up  from  the  mysterious  realms 
of  sound,  the  wildest  melodies,  the  most  fantastic  and 
colossal  harmonies.  No  eflFect  so  great,  but  came  at 
his  bidding ;  he.  was  at  home  amidst  apparent  chaos ; 
obstacles  vanished  before  him,  and  the  thought  was 
born  perfect  and  full  of  life.  He  delighted  in  poetry, 
for  it  inspired  him  with  musical  ideas,  and  that  of 
Goethe,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, he  loved  sincerely.     Bettine  says,  — 

^^  Beethoven  stood  still  in  the  burning  sun,  and  said,  ^  Goethe^s 
poems  maintain  a  powerful  sway  over  me,  not  only  by  their 
matter  but  also  their  rhythm  ;  I  am  disposed  and  excited  to  com- 
pose by  this  language,  already  carrying  within  itself  the  mys- 
tery of  harmonies.  Then  from  the  focus  of  inspiration,  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  let  the  melody  stream  forth  on  all  sides. 
I  follow  it  —  passionately  overtake  it  again  —  I  see  it  escape 
me,  vanish  amidst  the  crowd  of  varied  excitements  —  soon  I 
seize  upon  it  again  with  renewed  passion ;  I  cannot  part  from 
it,  —  with  quick  rapture  I  multiply  it  in  every  form  of  modu- 
lation, and  at  the  last  moment  I  obtain  triumphant  mastery 
over  the  first  musical  thought.  Music  is  the  mediator  between 
the  spiritual  and  sensual  life.  Melody  is  the  sensual  life  of 
poetry.  Speak  to  Goethe  of  me,  tell  him,  he  should  hear  my 
symphonies ;  he  would  then  allow  me  to  be  right  in  saying, 
that  music  is  the  only  unembodied  entrance  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  knowledge,  which  possesses  man,  but  he  will  never 
be  able  to  possess  it.  But  as  thousands  engage  themselves, 
for  lovers  sake,  and  among  these  thousands  love  does  not 
once  reveal  itself,  although  they  all  occupy  themselves  of  love ; 
in  like  manner  do  thousands  hold  communion  with  music,  and 
do  not  possess  its  revelation.' " — Vol.  2,  p.  210. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  genius  of  Beetho- 
ven, to  attempt  a  perfect  criticism  of  his  compositions, 
within  limits  so  confined  as  ours,  involving,  as  it 
would  necessarily  do,  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
passions.  Whoever  would  understand  them,  must 
bring  to  their  study,  enthusiasm,  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  a  power  of  appreciating  intellectual  and  moral 
beauty.  Their  first  and  greatest  element  is  a  striking 
originality,  manifested  not  only  in  the  choice  of,  but 
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in  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  In  all  of  them, 
the  one  thought  which  suggested  the  melody  stands 
in  outline ;  and  is  never  lost  amid  the  intricate  and 
ever  changing  modulations,  which  a  brilliant  fancy  is 
ever  prompting,  and  the  deepest  knowledge  of  har- 
mony is  ever  weaving  into  shapes  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  power.  Beethoven's  melodies  are  never 
trifling :  even  in  his  most  playful  conceptions,  there 
is  a  quiet  dignity,  which  tinges  them  with  a  most  deli- 
cate hue  of  sadness ;  and  seems  to  express  the  almost 
unwilling  lightness  of  a  mind  naturally  austere  :  like 
a  bright  spot  in  a  cloudy  sky,  or  a  smile,  while  tears 
are  flowing,  they  have  a  charm,  which  nothing  but 
contrast  could  impart.  In  the  divine  adagio,  in  the 
graceful  minuet,  and  the  fiery  allegro,  the  waving  sea  of 
harmony  rolls  on,  and  over  its  heaving  bosom  the 
subject  floats  buoyantly  and  swanlike,  entrancing  the 
soul,  and  bearing  it  onward  to  the  close ;  where,  as 
the  dolphin  is  said  to  die  amidst  changing  colors,  it 
fades  into  silence  with  chords  and  cadences  of  rain- 
bow hues,  a  majestic,  perfect  symphony. 

Beelhoven^s  music  owes  much  of  its  grandeur  to 
his  masterly  employment  of  the  bass,  the  full  and  strik- 
ing combinations  of  his  chords,  his  decided  preference 
for  the  remote  keys,  his  sudden  discords  which  are  fre- 
quently left  unresolved,  and  his  abrupt,  daring  transi- 
tions. To  himself  these  were  the  language  of  truth  ;  they 
expressed  the  effect  which  he  desired ;  and  much  that 
strict  science  would  have  condemned  has  been  retain- 
ed with  confidence  in  the  approbation  of  posterity. 
His  earlier  works  are  not,  perhaps,  so  purely  original  as 
those  which  he  afterwards  produced  ;  they  have  been 
thought,  and  with  justice,  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  compositions  of  Mozart.  The  author  himself 
was  so  sensible  of  this,  that  the  mere  mention  of  his 
first  essays  was  sufficient  to  irritate  and  disturb  him ; 
and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
a  subject  so  painful.  The  idea  of  imitation  conflicted 
with  his  sense  of  the  true  greatness  of  art,  and  made 
him  scorn  the  possession  of  reflected  fame  ;  yet,  in  these 
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early  writings,  may  be  surely  recognised  the  same 
mind  which  afterwards  set  imitation  at  defiance ;  and 
their  want  of  originality  is  not  sufficiently  palpable 
to  have  given  offence  to  any  mind,  less  jealous  than 
his  of  the  purity  of  his  reputation,  or  less  conscious 
of  its  true  power. 

All  traces  of  such  resemblance,  however,  vanish  in 
the  productions  of  his  matured  mind :  these  become 
entirely  his  own,  and  such  as  none  but  Beethoven 
could  have  written.  His  music  is  a  true  picture  of 
his  life.  Each  thought  that  dawned  upon  him  was 
transferred  to  the  note-book,  which  he  held  always  in 
his  hand  ;  and  in  some  inspired  moment,  when  fancy 
wooed  him,  and  the  fulness  of  his  heart  forced  him 
to  expression,  they  were  imprisoned  upon  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  his  music.  Beethoven  has  done  for 
his  art,  what  Shakspeare  has  done  for  literature,  and 
Raphael  for  painting.  The  grandeur  of  Bach  and 
Handel  existed  in  him,  but  it  19  softened,  and  ren- 
dered entrancing,  by  the  drapery  of  his  vivid  imagi- 
nation. The  music  of  the  twa  great  fathers  of  the  art, 
like  the  stern  and  solitary  figures  of  Michael  Angelo, 
inspires  us  with  awe;  —  Beethoven's  harmony,  like 
the  bewitching  grouping  of  Raphael,  vanquishes  by 
the  power  of  its  blended  beauty.  With  a  versatility 
like  that  of  Shakspeare,  he  has  arrayed  the  passions 
in  the  most  powerful  of  epic  imagery,  drawing  them 
not  in  outline,  but  with  all  the  shading  that  is  thrown 
over  them  by  the  varieties  of  human  character ;  and 
with  an  eye  for  beauty,  that  roamed  like  a  poet's  over 
the  world,  he  painted  on  the  thin  air,  the  fairest 
scenes  of  nature.  No  unmeaning  strains,  no  idle  vaga- 
ries deform  the  pages  of  his  music ;  —  he  never  relin- 
quished the  unity  which  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of 
composition.  No  harmonist  has  ever  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  unknown  regions  of  sound ;  the  gloomy, 
the  mysterious,  the  fanciful,  the  pathetic,  all  minis- 
tered to  the  operations  of  the  mighty  spirit.  Doomed 
by  his  infirmity  to  an  existence  of  solitude,  while  the 
prison  of  his  deafness  was  narrowing  slowly  around 
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him,  without  companionship,  save  his  own  great 
thoughts,  and  his  stringless  piano,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  his  conceptions  became  colored  by  the  sadness  of 
his  destiny ;  as  has  been  truly  said,  his  imagination 
seemed  feeding  on  the  ruins  of  his  sensitive  organs. 

Beethoven's  music  is  overpowering ;  it  is  pictorial, 
descriptive,  imitative  to  the  highest  degree,  frequently 
obscure,  and  occasionally  of  incomprehensible  wild- 
ness.  The  moral  purity  of  the  composer  has  excluded 
from  his  works  all  that  is  meretricious  and  unrefined 
in  art.  "  I  am  of  an  electric  nature ; "  he  says, 
"therefore  is  my  music  so  excellent:" — and  no  one 
could  ever  have  listened  to  the  impassioned  tones  of 
his  divine  Symphonies,  without  feeling,  as  it  were  by 
the  passing  of  the  spark,  the  vivid  influence  of  his 
genius. 

It  may  perhaps  require  some  exercise  of  faith,  in 
those  to  whom  the  love  of  music  has  not  been  given 
by  nature,  or  who  have  never  cultivated  their  percep- 
tion of  the  art,  to  believe  that  the  human  passions, 
and  the  scenes  of  nature,  have  their  prototypes  in 
sound.  Such  an  idea  partakes  strongly  of  the  fanci- 
ful ;  and  yet  the  emotions  which  music  excites,  its 
suggestive  power,  and  the  delight  with  which  the 
imagination  seizes  upon,  and  gives  form  to  its  ethereal 
creations,  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  art  would  indeed  be  unmeaning ;  and  music 
would  cease  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  a  picture  of  ideas. 
The  perfect  adaptation  of  sound  to  sentiment  consti- 
tutes the  intellectual  in  music :  to  accomplish  this 
union,  the  composer  toils ;  and  his  reward  is  in  the 
recognition  of  his  thought  by  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated ear.  —  The  effect  of  music  on  the  soul  is  mag- 
netic, and  rather  felt  than  expressed :  language  can- 
not define  the  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise.  There 
is  both  an  ideal  and  a  practical  understanding  of 
music.  In  many  persons  these  exist  in  combination, 
and  form  the  true  musician ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  have  neither,  or  merely  one  of  these  senses, 
and  even  this  one  may  be  but  faintly  developed.     A 
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perfect  blending  of  the  ideal  and  the  practical,  united 
to  a  purely  intellectual  and  moral  character,  consti- 
tutes the  man  of  genius,  the  immortal  composer. 
The  world  contains  many,  whose  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  innate  power  of  recognising  genius  under 
any  form,  teach  them  to  discriminate  and  enjoy  what 
is  worthy,  let  the  profession  in  which  it  is  manifested 
be  ever  so  obscure.  These  active  minds  are  the  vivi- 
fying principle  of  society ;  they  are  ever  discovering 
new  creations,  are  the  loadstars  which  the  multitude 
follow  for  truth ;  upon  them  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  music  leave  an  impress,  and  every  strain  is  a  spirit 
of  joy  or  sadness ;  they  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
greatness;  are  composers,  painters,  architects,  in  all 
but  action. 

There  is  another  class  who  understand  music  prac- 
tically, and  are  the  journeymen  of  the  art.  No  emotion 
enters  into  their  communion  with  it ;  habit  guides 
their  fingers  ;  —  and  never  having  realized  the  intel- 
lectual, their  happiness,  instead  of  being  dependent 
on  their  own  perception  of  beauty,  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  ever-varying  tide  of  applause,  that  is  yielded 
by  a  vulgar  and  indiscriminating  taste.  These  are  the 
musicians  whom  fashion  and  necessity  have  created, 
and  they  are  about  us  everywhere.  Education  may 
have  enabled  them  to  execute  the  works  of  genius  ; 
but  the  true  meaning  of  these  works,  the  ideas  which 
have  been  imaged  forth  during  moments  of  fervent  in- 
spiration, which  have  come  to  the  composer  in  his  lone- 
ly hours,  and  visited  him  in  his  dreams,  never  awak- 
ens in  them  one  note  of  sympathy,  or  pierces  the  heavy 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  exclude  them  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  spirit. 

The  varied  proportions,  in  which  the  ideal  and  prac- 
tical are  blended  together,  make  up  the  infinite  diver- 
sities, of  musical  character ;  from  the  composer  whose 
fame  lives  for  centuries,  to  the  poor  dependent  on 
mechanical  ability,  the  memory  of  whom  is  lost  with 
accident,  or  the  decay  of  his  physical  powers.  It  is 
an    erroneous    idea    that   a   practical   acquaintance   is 
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necessary  to  an  enjoyment  of  music.  Cultivate  but  the 
perception  and  love  of  beauty,  wherever  manifested  ; 
a  warm  faith  in  the  power  of  such  influences  to  enno- 
ble and  exalt  us,  and  the  spirits  of  such  men  as  Bee- 
thoven and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Haydn,  will  reveal 
themselves  to  us,  even  while  we  seem  but  humble 
admirers  of  their  greatness.  Must  we  be  painters  in 
order  to  feel  the  sweetness  and  heavenly  purity  of 
Guido's  Madonna  ?  —  Is  the  genius  that  created  the 
agonized  group  of  the  Laocoon  a  legacy  to  the 
modern  sculptor  alone?  —  Every  glowing  tint  of  the 
artist,  every  sublime  strain  of  the  composer,  is  a  gift 
of  beauty  to  the  world ;  —  no  set  of  men  can  appro- 
priate it.  There  are  souls  everywhere  wandering 
in  search  of  this  beauty;  their  perception  is  not 
blunted  by  prejudice,  they  reject  no  profession,  believ- 
ing that  there  is  poetry  in  all.  These  are  the  true 
lovers  of  Art,  the  ardent  admirers  of  genius  ;  not  cold, 
but  sympathizing ;  and  while  their  eyes  detect  the 
spiritual  in  form,  their  ears  are  by  nature  tuned  to  a 
perception  of  the  divine  in  sound.  It  is  for  such  that 
a  composer  writes ;  and  it  is  in  the  scarcity  of  such 
minds,  that  we  find  an  apology  for  the  irritability  of 
musicians,  and  the  explanation  of  their  disappointed 
lives. 

Music  is  the  gift  of  God.  Man  made  not  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  wire,  or  gave  to  the  ear  its  sensibility. 
Its  very  nature,  subtle,  fleeting,  and  intangible,  be- 
speaks its  relationship  to  spirit.  There  is  a  music  ever 
around  us  that  is  full  of  meaning:  —  it  is  the  same 
that  floated  through  the  groves  of  Eden,  that  mur- 
mured from  the  bosom  of  its  streams,  and  was  ca- 
rolled by  the  first-born  singers  of  this  beautiful  earth. 
It  has  a  charm  independent  of  its  own  sweetness, 
springing  from  its  perfect  adaptation  to  time  and 
place.  Is  there  not  a  music  of  the  day,  and  a  music 
of  the  night?  —  of  the  winter  and  the  summer,  the 
ocean  and  the  land  ? —  Does  not  the  hum  of  the  locust 
under  a  leaf  belong  to  the  sultry  noon-tide,  and  the 
cricket's  song  in  the  grass  to  the  cool  hour  of  even- 
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ing  ?  Are  they  not  by  association  inseparably  united  ? 
The  love  of  this  music  is  not  felt  by  all :  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired  like  a  habit ;  — its  coming  is  spontaneous 
and  natural,  existing  in  the  poet  as  a  necessary  part  of 
his  passion  for  beauty,  and  in  the  musician  as  the 
fountain  of  his  inspiration.  Beethoven  and  Haydn, 
were  imbued  with  this  perfect  conception  of  the  voice 
of  nature  ; — their  souls  echoed  its  expression,  and 
with  profound  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  utmost 
fertility  of  invention,  they  have  transferred  to  those 
masterpieces  of  descriptive  music,  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phonies, scenes  of  rural  beauty  and  happiness,  with 
all  tl]^e  eloquence  of  sound. 

Musical  taste  can  only  become  pure  and  widely  dis- 
seminated, by  encouraging  familiarity  with  the  noblest 
specimens  of  that  art,  which,  as  Montesquieu  says, 
is  "  the  only  one  that  does  not  corrupt  the  soul." 
These  are  the  compositions  which  should  blend  their 
influence  with  the  events  of  common  life;  should 
mingle  with  the  services  of  devotion,  enter  into  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  shed  a  refining  light  over 
the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  circle.  The  memory  of 
their  beauties  will  then  be  ever  present;  —  and  like 
that  of  Shakspeare's  living  words,  familiar  in  our  ears 
as  the  names  of  kindred,  will  come  over  us  in  solitude 
and  society,  in  sadness  and  joy,  and  be  unwelcome 
never.  A  love  of  music  is  incorporating  itself  with 
our  national  character ;  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  surely  ; 
contending  step  by  step  with  national  peculiarities. 
It  will  never  sway  us,  as  it  does  the  Italian,  with  the 
impetuosity  of  a  passion ;  or  inspire  us  with  that  ten- 
derness of  imagination  and  perseverance  in  embody- 
ing conception,  which  accompanies  the  musical  enthu- 
siasm of  the  German ;  but  we  shall  in  time  experience 
it  with  calmness,  and  regulate  it  with  judgment ;  and 
with  that  pride  in  the  reputation  of  our  country,  which 
has  never  yet  been  wanting,  we  shall  not  suffer  her  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  works  of  true  genius,  under  what- 
ever form  they  may  appear. 

J.  r.  T. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Chartismy  by   Thomas  Carlyle.     Boston: 
C.  C.  Little  &  James  Brown.    1840.    12mo.  pp.  113. 

Thomas  Carltle  unquestionably  ranks  among  the 
ablest  "writers  of  the  day.  His  acquaintance  with  lit- 
erature seems  to  be  almost  universal,  and  there  is  ap- 
parently no  art  or  science  with  which  he  is  not  familiar. 
He  possesses  an  unrivalled  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  the  English  tongue,  a  remarkably  keen  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  and  a  large  share  of  gen- 
uine poetic  feeling.  His  works  are  characterized  by 
freshness  and  power,  as  well  as  by  strangeness  and 
singularity,  and  must  be  read  with  interest,  even  when 
they  cannot  be  with  approbation. 

The  little  work,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  his  peculiar  excellences,  and  also  of 
his  peculiar  defects*  As  a  work  intended  to  excite 
attention  and  lead  the  mind  to  an  investigation  of  a 
great  subject,  it  possesses  no  ordinary  value;  but  as 
a  work  intended  to  throw  light  on  a  difficult  question, 
and  to  afford  some  positive  directions  to  the  states- 
man and  the  philanthropist,  it  is  not  worth  much. 
Carlyle,  like  his  imitators  in  this  country,  though  he 
declaims  against  the  destructives,  possesses  in  no 
sense  a  constructive  genius.  He  is  good  as  a  deraol- 
isher,  but  pitiable  enough  as  a  builder.  No  man  sees 
more  clearly  that  the  present  is  defective  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  retained ;  he  is  a  brave  and  successful  war- 
rior against  it,  whether  reference  be  had  to  its  litera*- 
ture,  its  politics,  its  philosophy,  or  its  religion ;  but 
when  the  question  comes  up  concerning  what  ought 
to  be,  what  should  take  the  place  of  what  is,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  he  affords  us  no  essential  aid,  scarcely  a 
useful  hint.  He  has  fine  spiritual  instincts,  has  out- 
grown materialism,  loathes  skepticism,  sees  clearly 
the  absolute  necessity  0f  faith  in  both  God  and  man, 
and  insists  upon  it  with  due  sincerity  and  earnestness  ; 
but  with  feelings  very  nearly  akin  to  despair.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  as  yet  a  faith  for  him- 
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self,  and  his  writings  have  almost  invariably  a  skep- 
tical tendency.  He  has  doubtless  a  sort  of  faith  in 
God,  or  an  overwhelming  Necessity,  but  we  cannot 
perceive  that  he  has  any  faith  in  man  or  in  man's  ef- 
forts. Society  is  wrong,  but  he  mocks  at  our  sincerest 
and  best  directed  efforts  to  right  it.  It  cannot  subsist 
as  it  is ;  that  is  clear :  but  what  shall  be  done  to  make 
it  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  he  saith  not.  Of  all  writers 
we  are  acquainted  with,  he  is  the  least  satisfactory. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  everything  himself,  and  he 
leaves  his  readers  dissatisfied  with  everything.  Hope- 
less himself,  he  makes  them  also  hopeless,  especially  if 
they  have  strong  social  tendencies,  and  are  hungering 
and  thirsting  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  their 
race. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers,  we  presume,  will  demur  to 
this  criticism.  We  have  heard  some  of  them  speak 
of  him  as  a  sort  of  soul-quickener,  and  profess  to 
derive  from  his  writings  fresh  life  and  courage.  We 
know  not  how  this  may  be.  It  may  be  that  they  de- 
rive advantage  from  him  on  the  homoeopathic  principle, 
and  that  he  cures  their  diseases  by  exaggerating  them ; 
but  for  ourselves  we  must  say  that  we  have  found  him 
anything  but  a  skilful  physician.  He  disheartens  and 
enfeebles  us ;  and  while  he  emancipates  us  from  the 
errors  of  tradition,  he  leaves  us  without  strength  or 
courage  to  engage  in  the  inquiry  after  truths  We  rise 
from  his  writings  with  the  weariness  and  exhaustion 
one  does  from  the  embraces  of  the  Witch  Mara.  It 
is  but  slowly  that  our  blood  begins  to  circulate  again, 
and  it  is  long  before  we  recover  the  use  of  our  powers. 
Whether  his  writings  produce  this  effect  on  others  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  this  effect  they  do  pro- 
duce on  us.     Wc  almost  dread  to  encounter  them. 

Mr.  Carlyle  would  seem  to  have  great  sympathy 
with  man.  He  certainly  is  not  wanting  in  the  senti- 
ment of  humanity ;  nor  is  he  deceived  by  external  po- 
sition, or  dazzled  by  factitious  glare.  He  can  see 
worth  in  the  socially  low  as  well  as  in  the  socially  high; 
in  the  artisan  as  well  as  the  noble.    This  is  something. 
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but  no  great  merit  in  one  who  can  read  the  new  Tes- 
tament. Still  it  is  something,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet 
it.  But  after  all,  he  has  no  true  reverence  for  Human- 
ity. He  may  offer  incense  to  a  Goethe,  a  Jean  Paul, 
a  Mirabeau,  a  Danton,  a  Napoleon,  but  he  nevertheless 
looks  down  upon  his  fellows,  and  sneers  at  the  mass. 
He  looks  down  upon  man  as  one  of  his  admirers  has 
said,  "  as  if  man  were  a  mouse."  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  look  upon  man  in  that  light.  We  would  look  upon 
him  as  a  brother,  an  equal,  entitled  to  our  love  and 
sympathy.  We  would  feel  ourselves  neither  above 
him  nor  below  him,  but  standing  up  by  his  side,  with 
our  feet  on  the  same  level  with  his.  We  would  also 
love  and  respect  the  common-place  mass,  not  merely 
heroes  and  sages,  prophets  and  priests. 

We  are  moreover  no  warm  admirers  of  Carlyle's  style 
of  writing.  We  acknowledge  his  command  over  the 
resources  of  our  language,  and  we  enjoy  the  freshness, 
and  occasional  strength,  beauty,  and  felicity  of  his  style 
and  expression,  but  he  does  not  satisfy  us.  He  wants 
clearness  and  precision,  and  that  too  when  writing  on 
topics  where  clearness  and  precision  are  all  but  indis- 
pensable. We  have  no  patience  with  his  mistiness, 
vagueness,  and  singularity.  If  a  man  must  needs 
write  and  publish  his  thoughts  to  the  world,  let  him 
do  it  in  as  clear  and  as  intelligible  language  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  not  aware  of  any  subject  worth  writing 
on  at  all,  that  is  already  so  plain  that  it  needs  to  be 
rendered  obscure.  Carlyle  can  write  well  if  he  chooses  ; 
no  man  better.  He  is  not  necessarily  misty,  vague, 
nor  fantastic.  The  antic  tricks  he  has  been  latterly 
playing  do  not  spring  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
and  we  must  say  do  by  no  means  become  him.  We 
are  disposed  ourselves  to  assume  considerable  latitude 
in  both  thought  and  expression ;  but  we  believe  every 
scholar  should  aim  to  keep  within  the  general  current 
of  his  language.  Every  language  receives  certain 
laws  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  use  it,  and  it 
is  no  mark  of  wisdom  to  transgress  them ;  nor  is  gen- 
uine literary  excellence  to  be  attained  but  by  obeying 
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them.  An  Englishman,  if  he  would  profit  Englishmen, 
must  write  English,  not  French  nor  German.  If  he 
wishes  his  writings  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  literature  of  his  language,  he  must  keep  within  the 
steady  current  of  what  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
classical  English  style,  and  deny  himself  the  momen- 
tary eclat  he  might  gain  by  affectation  and  singularity. 

We  can,  however,  pardon  Carlyle  altogether  more 
easily  than  we  can  his  American  imitators.  Notwith- 
standing his  manner  of  writing,  when  cohtinued  for 
any  considerable  length,  becomes  monotonous  and 
wearisome,  as  in  his  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,—  a  work  which,  with  all  its  brilliant  wit,  inimi- 
table humor,  deep  pathos,  and  graphic  skill,  can 
scarcely  be  read  without  yawning,  — yet  in  his  case 
it  is  redeemed  by  rare  beauties,  and  marks  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order,  and  of  vast  attainments.  But  in 
the  hands  of  his  American  imitators,  it  becomes  puerile 
and  disgusting ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  note  is,  that 
it  is  adopted  and  most  servilely  followed  by  the  men 
among  us  who  are  loudest  in  their  boasts  of  original- 
ity, and  the  most  intolerant  to  its  absence.  But 
enough  of  this.  For  our  consolation,  the  race  of  im- 
itators is  feeble  and  shortlived. 

The  object  of  the  little  work  before  us,  is  one  of  the 
weightiest  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
statesman  or  the  philanthropist.  It  is  indeed,  here, 
discussed  only  in  relation  to  the  working  classes  of 
England,  but  it  in  reality  involves  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  world,  —  a  great  sub- 
ject, and  one  never  yet  worthily  treated.  Chartism, 
properly  speaking,  is  no  local  or  temporary  phenome- 
non. Its  germ  may  be  found  in  every  nation  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  indeed  wherever  man  has  approximated  a 
state  of  civilization,  wherever  there  is  inequality  in 
social  condition,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  And  where  does  not  this  inequality 
obtain?  Where  is  the  spot  on  earth,  in  which  the  ac- 
tual producer  of  wealth  is  not  one  of  the  lower  class, 
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shut  out  from  what  are  looked  upon  as  the  main  ad- 
vantages of  the  social  state  ? 

Mr.  Carlyle,  though  he  gives  us  few  facts,  yet  shows 
us  that  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  in  England 
is  deplorable,  and  every  day  growing  worse.  It  has 
already  become  intolerable,  and  hence  the  outbreak  of 
the  Chartists.  Chartism  is  the  protest  of  the  work- 
ing classes  against  the  injustice  of  the  present  social 
organization  of  the  British  community,  and  a  loud 
demand  iot  a  new  organization  which  shall  respect 
the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  laborer. 

The  movements  of  the  Chartists  have  excited  con- 
siderable alarm  in  the  higher  classes  of  English  soci- 
ety, and  some  hope  in  the  friends  of  Humanity  among 
ourselves.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  with 
any  decision  on  the  extent  or  importance  of  these 
movements.  If  our  voice  could  reach  the  Chart- 
ists we  would  bid  them  be  bold  and  determined  ;  we 
would  bid  them  persevere  even  unto  death ;  for  their 
cause  is  that  of  justice,  and  in  fighting  for  it  they 
will  be  fighting  the  battles  of  God  and  man.  But  we 
look  for  no  important  results  from  their  movements. 
We  have  little  faith  in  a  John  Bull  mob.  It  will  blus- 
ter, and  swagger,  and  threaten  much;  but  give  it 
plenty  of  porter  and  roast-beef,  and  it  will  sink  back 
to  its  kennel,  as  quiet  and  as  harmless  as  a  Iamb.  The 
lower  classes  in  England  have  made  many  a  move 
since  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler  for  the  betterment  of 
their  condition,  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  they  have 
ever  effected  much.  They  are  doubtless  nearer  the 
day  of  their  emancipation,  than  they  were,  but  their 
actual  condition  is  scarcely  superior  to  what  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Second. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe,  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  seems  to  us  so  hopeless 
as  in  that  of  England.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  aristocracy  is  less  enlightened,  more  powerful, 
or  more  oppressive  in  England  than  elsewhere.  The 
English  laborer  does  not  find  his  worst  enemy  in  the 
nobility,  but  in  the  middling  class.    The  middle  class  is 
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much  more  numerous  and  powerful  in  England  than 
in  any  other  European  country,  and  is  of  a  higher 
character.  It  has  always  been  powerful ;  for  by  means 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  received  large  accessions 
from  the  old  Saxon  nobility.  The  Conquest  establish- 
ed a  new  aristocracy,  and  degraded  the  old  to  the 
condition  of  Commoners.  The  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commons  is,  we  suppose,  chiefly  owing  to  this 
fact. 

The  middle  class  is  always  a  firm  champion  of  ' 
equality,  when  it  concerns  humbling  a  class  above  it ; 
but  it  is  its  inveterate  foe,  when  it  concerns  elevating  ^ 
a  class  below  it.  Manfully  have  the  British  Commoners 
struggled  against  the  old  feudal  aristocracy,  and  so 
successfully  that  they  now  constitute  the  dominant 
power  in  the  state.  To  their  struggles  against  the 
throne  and  the  nobility  is  the  English  nation  indebted 
for  the  liberty  it  so  loudly  boasts,  and  which,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  so  enraptured  the 
friends  of  Humanity  throughout  Europe. 

But  this  class  has  done  nothing  for  the  laboring 
population,  the  real  proletarii.  It  has  humbled  the 
aristocracy  ;  it  has  raised  itself  to  dominion,  and  it  is 
now  conservative, —  conservative  in  fact,  whether  it  , 
call  itself  Whig  or  Radical.  From  its  near  relation  to 
the  workingmen,  its  kindred  pursuits  with  them,  it  is 
altogether  more  hostile  to  them  than  the  nobijity  ever 
were  or  ever  can  be.  This  was  seen  in  the  conduct  of 
England  towards  the  French  Revolution.  So  long  as 
that  Revolution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class, 
and  threatened  merely  to  humble  monarchy  and  nobil- 
ity, the  English  nation  applauded  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  descended  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  promised 
to  elevate  the  laboring  classes,  so  soon  as  the  starving 
workingman  began  to  flatter  himself,  that  there  was 
to  be  a  Revolution  for  him  too  as  well  as  for  his  em- 
ployer, the  English  nation  armed  itself  and  poured  out 
its  blood  and  treasure  to  suppress  it.  Everybody 
knows  that  Great  Britain,  boasting  of  her  freedom  and 
of  her  love   of  freedom,  was   the  life  and  soul  of  the 
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opposition  to  the  French  Revolution ;  and  on  her  head 
almost  alone  should  fall  the  curses  of  Humanity  for  the 
sad  failure  of  that  glorious  uprising  of  the  people  in 
behalf  of  their  imprescriptible,  and  inalienable  rights. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  English  monarchy,  nor  the  English 
nobility,  that  was  alone  in  fault.  Monarchy  and  no- 
bility would  have  been  powerless,  had  they  not  had 
with  them  the  great  body  of  the  English  Commoners. 
England  fought  in  the  ranks,  nay,  at  the  head  of  the 
allies,  not  for  monarchy,  not  for  nobility,  nor  yet  for 
religion;  but  for  trade  and  manufactures,  for  her  mid- 
dle class,  against  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the 
workingmen;  and  her  strength  and  efficiency  consist- 
ed in  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  this  class. 

Now  this  middle  class,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  defeat  nearly  all  the  practical  benefit  of  the  French 
Revolution,  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Chartists.  It 
will  unite  with  the  monarchy  and  nobility  against  them ; 
and  spare  neither  blood  nor  treasure  to  defeat  them. 
Our  despair  for  the  poor  Chartists  arises  from  the 
number  and  power  of  the  middle  class.  We  dread 
for  them  neither  monarchy  nor  nobility.  Nor  should 
they.  Their  only  real  enemy  is  in  the  employer.  In 
all  countries  is  it  the  same.  The  only  enemy  of  the 
laborer  is  your  employer,  whether  appearing  in  the 
shape  of  the  master  mechanic,  or  in  the  owner  of  a 
factory.  A  Duke  of  Wellington  is  much  more  likely 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  labor  than  an  Abbot  Law- 
rence, although  the  latter  may  be  a  very  kind-bearted 
man,  and  liberal  citizen,  as  we  always  find  Black- 
wood's Magazine  more  true  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  than  we  do  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  even  the 
London  and  Westminster. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  contrary  to  his  wont,  in  the  pamphlet 
we  have  named,  commends  two  projects  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  workingmen,  which  he  finds  others  have 
,  suggested,  —  universal  education,  and  general  emigra- 
^on.  Universal  education  we  shall  not  be  thought 
likely  to  depreciate ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  un- 
able to  see  in  it  that  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
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the  social  state  as  it  is,  which  some  of  oor  friends  do, 
or  say  they  do.  We  have  little  failh  in  the  power  of 
education  to  elevate  a  people  c6mpelled  to  labor  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  to  experience  for 
DO  mean  portion  of  the  time  a  paucity  of  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  let  alone  its  comforts.  Give  your 
starving  boy  a  breakfast  before  you  send  him  to  school, 
and  your  tattered  beggar  a  cloak  before  you  attempt 
his  moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  A  swarm  of 
naked  and  starving  urchins  crowded  into  a  school- 
room will  make  little  proficiency  in  the  "Humanities." 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  most  bitter  mockery  for  the 
well-dressed  and  well-fed  to  send  the  schoolmaster 
and  priest  to  the  wretched  hovels  of  squalid  proverty, 
—  a  mockery  at  which  devils  may  laugh,  but  over 
which  angels  must  weep.  Educate  the  working  class- 
es of  England  ;  and  what  then  1  Will  they  require 
less  food  and  less  clothing  when  educated  than  they 
do  now  ?  Will  they  be  more  contented  or  more  happy 
in  their  condition  1  For  God's  sake  beware  how  you 
kindle  within  them  the  intellectual  spark,  and  make 
them  aware  that  they  too  are  men,  with  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  ally  them  by  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  to  their  betters.  If  you  will  doom  them 
to  the  external  condition  of  brutes,  do  in  common 
charity  keep  their  minds  and  hearts  brutish.  Render 
them  as  insensible  as  possible,  that  they  may  feel  the 
less  acutely  their  degradation,  and  see  the  less  clearly 
the  monstrous  injustice  which  is  done  them. 

General  emigration  can  at  best  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary relief,  for  the  colony  will  soon  become  an 
empire,  and  reproduce  all  the  injustice  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  mother  country.  Nor  is  general  emigra- 
tion necessary.  England,  if  she  would  be  just,  could 
support  a  larger  population  than  she  now  numbers. 
The  evil  is  not  from  over  population,  but  from  the  un- 
equal repartition  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  She  suf- 
fers from  over  production,  and  from  over  production, 
because  her  workmen  produce  not  for  themselves  but 
for  their  employers.    What  then  is  the  remedy  ?     As  it 
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concerns  England,  we  shall  leave  the  English  states- 
man to  answer.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  not  be  obtain- 
ed without  war  and  bloodshed.  It  will  be  found  only  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  and  severest  struggles 
the  human  race  has  ever  been  engaged  in,  only  by  that 
most  dreaded  of  all  wars,  the  war  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  a  war  which,  however  long  it  may  be  delayed, 
will  come,  and  come  with  all  its  horrors.  The  day  of 
vengeance  is  sure ;  for  the  world  after  all  is  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Just  Providence. 

No  one  can  observe  the  signs  of  the  times  with 
much  care,  without  perceiving  that  a  crisis  as  to  the 
relation  of  wealth  and  labor  is  approaching.  It  is 
useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  like  the  os- 
trich fancy  ourselves  secure  because  we  have  so  con- 
cealed our  beads  that  we  see  not  the  danger.  We 
or  our  children  will  have  to  meet  this  crisis.  The  old 
war  between  the  King  and  the  Barons  is  well  nigh 
ended,  and  so  is  that  between  the  Barons  and  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  —  landed  capital  and 
commercial  capital.  The  business  man  has  be- 
come the  peer  of  my  Lord.  And  now  commen- 
ces the  new  struggle  between  the  operative  and  his 
employer,  between  wealth  and  labor.  Every  day  does 
this  struggle  extend  further  and  wax  stronger  and 
fiercer  ;  what  or  when  the  end  will  be  God  only  knows. 

In  this  coming  contest  there  is  a  deeper  question  at 
issue  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  a  question  which 
is.  but  remotely  touched  in  your  controversies  about 
United  States  Banks  and  Sub  Treasuries,  chartered 
Banking  and  free  Banking,  free  trade  and  corpora- 
tions, although  these  controversies  may  be  paving  the 
way  for  it  to  come  up.  We  have  discovered  no  present- 
iment of  it  in  any  king's  or  queen's  speech,  nor  in  any 
president's  message.  It  is  embraced  in  no  popular 
political  creed  of  the  day,  whether  christened  Whig 
or  Tory,  Juste-milieu  or  Democratic.  No  popular 
senator,  or  deputy,  or  peer  seems  to  have  any  glimpse 
of  it ;  but  it  is  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  million, 
is  struggling  to  shape   itself,  and  one  day  it  will  be 
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uttered,  and  in  thunder  tones.  Well  will  it  be  for 
him,  who,  on  that  day,  shall  be  found  ready  to  answer 
it. 

What  'we  would  ask  is,  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
viewed  simply  and  exclusively  in  their  capacity  of  la- 
borers ?  They  constitute  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  exclude  the  nobility,  we  exclude  also 
the  middle  class,  and  include  only  actual  laborers, 
who  are  laborers  and  not  proprietors,  owners  of  none 
of  the  funds  of  production,  neither  houses,  shops,  nor 
lands,  nor  implements  of  labor,  being  therefore  solely 
dependent  on  their  hands.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining their  precise  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  race ;  but  we  think  we  may  estimate  them 
at  one  half.  In  any  contest  they  will  be  as  two  to 
one,  because  the  large  class  of  proprietors  who  are 
not  employers,  but  laborers  on  their  own  lands  or  in 
their  own  shops  will  make  common  cause  with  them. 

Now  we  will  not  so  belie  our  acquaintance  with 
political  economy,  as  to  allege  that  these  alone  per- 
form all  that  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  merchant, 
who  is  literally  the  common  carrier  and  exchange 
dealer,  performs  a  useful  service,  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  labor.  But 
make  all  necessary  deductions  on  his  account,  and 
then  ask  what  portion  of  the  remainder  is  retained, 
either  in  kind  or  in  its  equivalent,  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  producer,  the  workingman  ?  All  over  the 
world  this  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  the  workingman 
is  poor  and  depressed,  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
non-workingmen,  in  the  sense  we  now  use  the  term, 
are  wealthy.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  that  men  are  rewarded  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  actual  service  they  per- 
form. Under  every  government  on  earth  the  largest 
salaries  are  annexed  to  those  offices,  which  demand  of 
their  incumbents  the  least  amount  of  actual  labor 
either   mental   or   manual.      And   this   is   in   perfect 
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harmony  with  the  whole  system  of  repartition  of  the 
fruits  of  industry,  which  obtains  in  every  department 
of  society.  Now  here  is  the  system  which  prevails, 
and  here  is  its  result.  The  whole  class  of  simple  la- 
borers are  poor,  and  in  general  unable  to  procure  any- 
thing beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

In  regard  to  labor  two  systems  obtain ;  one  that  of 
slave  labor,  the  other  that  of  free  labor.  Of  the  two, 
the  first  is,  in  our  judgment,  except  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings are  concerned,  decidedly  the  least  oppressive. 
If  the  slave  has  never  been  a  free  man,  we  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  his  suflFerings  are  less  than  those  of  the 
free  laborer  at  wages.  As  to  actual  freedom  one  has 
just  about  as  much  as  the  other.  The  laborer  at 
wages  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  freedom  and  none 
of  its  blessings,  while  the  slave,  if  denied  the  bless- 
ings, is  freed  from  the  disadvantages.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates of  slavery,  we  are  as  heartily  opposed  to  it  as 
any  modern  abolitionist  can  be ;  but  we  say  frankly 
that,  if  there  must  always  be  a  laboring  population 
distinct  from  proprietors  and  employers,  we  regard  the 
slave  system  as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  system  at 
wages.  It  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  go  days  without 
food,  to  lie  idle  for  weeks,  seeking  work  and  finding 
none,  to  rise  in  the  morning  with  a  wife  and  children 
you  love,  and  know  not  where  to  procure  them  a 
breakfast,  and  to  see  constantly  before  you  no  brighter 
prospect  than  the  almshouse.  Yet  these  are  no  un- 
frequent  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  laboring  popula- 
tion. Even  in  seasons  of  general  prosperity,  when 
there  was  only  the  ordinary  cry  of  "  hard  times,''  we 
have  seen  hundreds  of  people  in  a  no  very  populous 
village,  in  a  wealthy  portion  of  our  common  country, 
suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  will- 
ing to  work,  and  yet  finding  no  work  to  do.  Many 
and  many  is  the  application  of  a  poor  man  for  work, 
merely  for  his  food,  we  have  seen  rejected.  These 
things  are  little  thought  of,  for  the  applicants  are 
poor ;  they  fill  no  conspicuous  place  in  society,  and 
they    have   no   biographers.     But   their   wrongs   are 
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chronicled  in  heaven.  It  is  said  there  is  no  want  in 
this  country.  There  may  be  less  than  in  some  other 
countries.  But  death  by  actual  starvation  in  this 
country  is,  we  apprehend,  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  sufferings  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  but  useful  class 
of  females  in  our  cities,  in  general  sempstresses,  too 
proud  to  beg  or  to  apply  to  the  alms-house,  are  not 
easily  told.  They  are  industrious  ;  they  do  all  that 
they  can  find  to  do ;  but  yet  the  little  there  is  for 
them  to  do,  and  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive 
for  it,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. And  yet  there  is  a  man  who  employs  them  to 
make  shirts,  trousers,  &c.,  and  grows  rich  on  their 
labors.  He  is  one  of  our  respectable  citizens,  per- 
haps is  praised  in  the  newspapers  for  his  liberal 
donations  to  some  charitable  institution.  He  passes 
among  us  as  a  pattern  of  morality,  and  is  honored  as 
a  worthy  Christian.  And  why  should  he  not  be,  since 
our  Christian  community  is  made  up  of  such  ^s  he, 
and  since  our  clergy  would  not  dare  question  his 
piety,  lest  they  should  incur  the  reproach  of  infidelity, 
and  lose  their  standing,  and  their  salaries  ?  Nay, 
since  our  clergy  are  raised  up,  educated,  fashioned, 
and  sustained  by  such  as  he  ?  Not  a  few  of  our 
churches  rest  on  Mammon  for  their  foundation.  The 
basement  is  a  trader's  shop. 

We  pass  through  our  manufacturing  villages,  most 
of  them  appear  neat  and  flourishing.  The  operatives 
are  well  dressed,  and  we  are  told,  well  paid.  They  are 
said  to  be  healthy,  contented,  and  happy.  This  is  the 
fair  side  of  the  picture ;  the  side  exhibited  to  distin- 
guished visitors.  There  is  a  dark  side,  moral  as  well 
as  physical.  Of  the  common  operatives,  few,  if  any, 
by  their  wages,  acquire  a  competence.  A  few  of  what 
Carlyle  terms  not  inaptly  the  hody^servants  are  well 
paid,  and  now  and  then  an  agent  or  an  overseer 
rides  in  his  coach.  But  the  great  mass  wear  out  their 
health,  spirits,  and  morals,  without  becoming  one  whit 
better  off  than  when  they  commenced  labor.  The  bills 
of  mortality  in  these  factory  villages  are  not  striking, 
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we  admit,  for  the  poor  girls  when  they  can  toil  no 
longer  go  home  to  die.  The  average  life,  working 
life  we  mean,  of  the  girls  that  come  to  Lowell,  for  in- 
stance, from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
we  have  been  assured,  is  only  about  three  years.  What 
becomes  of  them  then  ?  Few  of  them  ever  marry ; 
fewer  still  ever  return  to  their  native  places  with  reputa- 
tions unimpaired.  "  She  has  worked  in  a  Factory,"  is 
almost  enough  to  damn  to  infamy  the  most  worthy 
and  virtuous  girl.  We  know  no  sadder  sight  on  earth 
than  one  of  our  factory  villages  presents,  when  the  bell 
at  break  of  day,  or  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  or  dinner, 
calls  out  its  hundreds  or  thousands  of  operatives.  We 
stand  and  look  at  these  hard  working  men  and  women 
hurrying  in  all  directions,  and  ask  ourselves,  where  go 
the  proceeds  of  their  labors  ?  The  man  who  employs 
them,  and  for  whom  they  are  toiling  as  so  many  slaves, 
is  one  of  our  city  nabobs,  revelling  in  luxury ;  or  he 
is  a  member  of  our  legislature,  enacting  laws  to  put 
money  in  his  own  pocket ;  or  he  is  a  member  of 
Congress,  contending  for  a  high  Tariff  to  tax  the  poor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rich ;  or  in  these  times  he  is 
shedding  crocodile  tears  over  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  poor  laborer,  while  he  docks  his  wages  twenty- 
five  per  cent. ;  building  miniature  log  cabins,  shouting 
Harrison  and  "  hard  cider."  And  this  man  too  would 
fain  pass  for  a  Christian  and  a  republican.  He  shouts 
for  liberty,  stickles  for  equality,  and  is  horrified  at  a 
Scmthern  planter  who  keeps  slaves. 

/One  thing  is  certain ;  that  of  the  amount  actually 
ptpduced  by  the  operative,  he  retains  a  less  propor- 
tion than  it  costs  the  master  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge 
his  slave.  Wages  is  a  cunning  device  of  the  devil, 
for  the  benefit  of  tender  consciences,  who  would  re- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  the  slave  system,  without 
the\  expense,  trouble,  and  odium  of  being  slave-hold- 
ers. \  . 

Messrs.  Thome  and  Kimball,  in  their  account  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  establish  the  fact 
that  the  employer  may  have  the  same  amount  of  labor 
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done,  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  master. 
What  does  this  fact  prove,  if  not  that  wages  is  a  more 
SQccessfnl  method  of  taxing  labor  than  slavery  ?  We 
really  believe  our  Northern  system  of  labor  is  more 
oppressive,  and  even  more  mischievous  to  morals, 
than  the  Southern.  We,  however,  war  against  both. 
We  have  no  toleration  for  either  system.  We  would 
see  the  slave  a  man,  but  a  free  man,  not  a  mere  opera- 
tive at  wages.  This  he  would  not  be  were  he  now 
emancipated.  Could  the  abolitionists  effect  all  they 
propose,  they  would  do  the  slave  no  service.  Should 
emancipation  work  as  well  as  they  say,  still  it  would 
do  the  slave  no  good.  He  would  be  a  slave  still,  al- 
though with  the  title  and  cares  of  a  freeman.  If  then 
we  had  no  constitutional  objections  to  abolitionism, 
we  could  not,  for  the  reason  here  implied,  be  abolition- 
ists. 

The  slave  system,  however,  in  name  and  form,  is 
gradually  disappearing  from  Christendom.  It  will  not 
subsist  much  longer.  But  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
system  of  labor  at  wages,  and  this  system,  we  hold,  is 
no  improvement  upon  the  one  it  supplants.  Never- 
theless the  system  of  wages  will  triumph.  It  is  the 
system  which  in  name  sounds  honester  than  slavery, 
and  in  substance  is  more  profitable  to  the  master.  It 
yields  the  wages  of  iniquity,  without  its  opprobrium. 
It  will  therefore  supplant  slavery,  and  be  sustained  — 
for  a  time. 

Now,  what  is  the  prospect  of  those  who  fall  un- 
der the  operation  of  this  system  ?  We  ask,  is  there 
a  reasonable  chance  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  present  generation  of  laborers,  shall  ever  become 
owners  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  funds  of  produc- 
tion, to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  by  laboring  on 
their  own  capital,  that  is,  as  independent  laborers  ? 
We  need  not  ask  this  question,  for  everybody  knows 
there  is  not.  Well,  is  the  condition  of  a  laborer  at 
wages  the  best  that  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  aspire  to  ?  '  Is  it  a  condi- 
tion,—  nay  can  it  be  made  a  condition,  —  with  which 
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a  man  should  be  satisfied ;  in  which  he  should  be  con- 
tented to  live  and  die  1 

In  our  own  country  this  condition  has  existed  under 
its  most  favorable  aspects,  and  has  been  made  as  good 
as  it  can  be.  It  has  reached  all  the  excellence  of 
which  it  Is  susceptible.  It  is  now  not  improving  but 
growing  worse.  The  actual  condition  of  the  working- 
man  to-day,  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  If  we  have  not  been  alto- 
gether misinformed,  fifty  years  ago,  health  and  indus- 
\  trious  habits,  constituted  no  mean  stock  in  trade,  and 
\  with  them  almost  any  man  might  aspire  to  competence 
and  independence.  But  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  wil- 
derness has  receded,  and  already  the  new  lands  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  mere  laborer,  and  the  employer 
has  him  at  his  mercy.  If  the  present  relation  subsist, 
we  see  nothing  better  for  him  in  reserve  than  what  he 
now  possesses,  but  i^omething  altogether  worse. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  men  born  poor 
become  wealthy,  and  that  men  born  to  wealth  become 
poor ;  but  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  poor,  nor  augment  the  numbers  of  the 
rich.  The  relative  numbers  of  the  two  classes  remain, 
or  may  remain,  the  same.  But  be  this  as  it  may ;  one 
fact  is  certain,  no  man  born  poor  has  ever,  by  his 
wages,  as  a  simple  operative,  risen  to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy.  Rich  he  may  have  become,  but  it  has  not 
been  by  his  own  manual  labor.  He  has  in  some  way 
contrived  to  tax  for  his  benefit  the  labor  of  others. 
He  may  have  accumulated  a  few  dollars  which  he  has 
placed  at  usury,  or  invested  in  trade ;  or  he  may,  as  a 
master  workman,  obtain  a  premium  on  his  journeymen ; 
or  he  may  have  from  a  clerk  passed  to  a  partner,  or 
from  a  workman  to  an  overseer.  The  simple  market 
wages  for  ordinary  labor,  has  never  been  adequate  to 
raise  him  from  poverty  to  wealth.  This  fact  is  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  controversy,  and  proves  that  the 
system  of  wages  must  be  supplanted  by  some  other 
system,  or  else  one  half  of  the  human  race  must  for- 
ever be  the  virtual  slaves  of  the  other. 
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Now  the  great  work  for  this  age  and  the  coming,  is 
to  raise  up  the  laborer,  and  to  realize  in  our  own  so- 
cial arrangements  and  in  the  actual  condition  of  all 
men,  that  equality  between  man  and  man,  which  God 
has  established  between  the  rights  of  one  and  those 
of  another.  In  other  words,  our  business  is  to  eman- 
cipate the  proletaries,  as  the  past  has  emancipated  the 
slaves.  This  is  our  work.  There  must  be  no  class 
of  our  felloe  men  doomed  to  toil  through  life  as 
mere  workmen  at  wages.  If  wages  are  tolerated  it 
must  be,  in  the  case  of  the  individual  operative,  only 
under  such  conditions  that  by  the  time  he  is  of  a 
proper  age  to  settle  in  life,  he  shall  have  accumulated 
enough  to  be  an  independent  laborer  on  his  own  capi- 
tal,—  on  his  own  farm  or  in  his  own  shop.  Here  is 
our  work.     How  is  it  to  be  done  1 

Reformers  in  general  answer  this  question,  or 
what  they  deem  its  equivalent,  in  a  manner  which  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
would  have  all  men  wise,  good,  and  happy ;  but  in 
order  to  make  them  so,  they  tell  us  that  we  want  not 
external  changes,  but  internal ;  and  therefore  instead 
of  declaiming  against  society  and  seeking  to  disurb 
existing  social  arrangements,  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  ;  seek 
merely  to  lead  the  individual  to  repentance,  and  to 
reformation  of  life  ;  make  the  individual  a  practical, 
a  truly  religious  man,  and  all  evils  will  either  disap- 
pear, or  be  sanctified  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the 
soul. 

This  is  doubtless  a  capital  theory,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  kings,  hierarchies,  nobilities, — in  a  word, 
all  who  fatten  on  the  toil  and  blood  of  their  fellows, 
will  feel  no  difficulty  in  supporting  it.  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  the  Grand  Turk,  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  will 
hold  us  their  especial  friends  for  advocating  a  theory, 
which  secures  to  them  the  odor  of  sanctity  even 
while  they  are  sustaining  by  their  anathemas  or  their 
armed  legions,  a  system  of  things  of  which  the  greet 
mass  are  and  must  be  the  victims.     If  you  will  only 
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allow  me  to  keep  thousands  toiling  for  my  pleasure  or 
my  profit,  I  will  even  aid  you  in  your  pious  efforts  to 
convert  their  souls.  I  am  not  cruel ;  I  do  not  wish 
either  to  cause,  or  to  see  suffering  ;  I  am  therefore  dis- 
posed to  encourage  your  labors  for  the  souls  of  the 
workingman,  providing  you  will  secure  to  me  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  bodily  toil.  So  far  as  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  will  not  interfere  with  my  income,  I  hold  it 
worthy  of  being  sought ;  and  if  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars will  aid  you,  Mr.  Priest,  in  reconciling  him  to  God, 
and  making  fair  weather  for  him  hereafter,  they  are  at 
your  service.  I  shall  not  want  him  to  work  for  me  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  I  can  indemnify  myself  for 
what  your  salary  costs  me,  by  paying  him  less  wages. 
A  capital  theory  this,  which  one  may  advocate  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  a  disorganizer,  a  jacobin, 
a  leveller,  and  without  losing  the  friendship  of  the 
rankest  aristocrat  in  the  land. 

This  theory,  however,  is  exposed  to  one  slight  ob- 
jection, that  of  being  condemned  by  something  like 
six  thousand  years'  experience.  For  six  thousand 
years  its  beauty  has  been  extolled,  its  praises  sung, 
and  its  blessings  sought,  under  every  advantage  which 
learning,  fashion,  wealth,  and  power  can  secure  ;  and 
yet  under  its  practical  operations,  we  are  assured,  that 
mankind,  though  totally  depraved  at  first,  have  been 
growing  worse  and  worse  ever  since. 

For  our  part,  we  yield  to  none  in  our  reverence  for 
science  and  religion ;  but  we  confess  that  we  look  not 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  race  from  priests  and  ped- 
agogues. They  have  had  a  fair  trial.  They  cannot 
construct  the  temple  of  God.  They  cannot  conceive 
its  plan,  and  they  know  not  how  to  build.  They  daub 
with  untempered  mortar,  and  the  walls  they  erect 
tumble  down  if  so  much  as  a  fox  attempt  to  go  up 
thereon.  In  a  word  they  always  league  with  the  peo- 
ple's masters,  and  seek  to  reform  without  disturbing 
the  social  arrangements  which  render  reform  neces- 
sary.  They  would  change  the  consequents  without 
changing  the  antecedents,  secure  to  men  the  rewards 
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of  holiness,  while  thej  continue  their  allegiance  to  the 
devil.  We  have  no  faith  in  priests  and  pedagogues. 
They  merely  cry  peace,  peace,  and  that  too  when  there 
is  no  peace,  and  can  be  none. 

We  admit  the  importance  of  what  Dr.  Channing  in 
his  lectures  on  the  subject  we  are  treating  recommends 
as  "  self-culture.'*  Self-culture  is  a  good  thing,  but  it 
cannot  abolish  inequality,  nor  restore  men  to  their 
rights.  As  a  means  of  quickening  moral  and  intel- 
lectual energy,  exalting  the  sentiments,  and  pre- 
paring the  laborer  to  contend  manfully  for  his  rights, 
we  admit  its  importance,  and  insist  as  strenuously  as 
any  one  on  making  it  as  universal  as  possible ;  but  as 
constituting  in  itself  a  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the 
social  state,  we  have  no  faith  in  it.  As  a  means  it  is 
well,  as  the  end  it  is  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  the  evil  we  have  pointed  out  is  not 
merely  individual  in  its  character.  It  is  not,  in  the  case 
of  any  single  individual,  of  any  one  man's  procuring, 
nor  can  the  efforts  of  any  one  man,  directed  solely  to  his 
own  moral  and  religious  perfection,  do  aught  to  remove 
it.  What  is  purely  individual  in  its  nature,  efforts  of 
individuals  to  perfect  themselves,  may  remove.  But 
the  evil  we  speak  of  is  inherent  in  all  our  social  ar- 
rangements, and  cannot  be  cured  without  a  radical 
change  of  those  arrangements.  Could  we  convert  all 
men  to  Christianity  in  both  theory  and  practice,  as 
held  by  the  most  enlightened  sect  of  Christians  among 
us,  the  evils  of  the  social  state  would  remain  un- 
touched. Continue  our  present  system  of  trade,  and  all 
its  present  evil  consequences  will  follow,  whether  it 
be  carried  on  by  your  best  men  or  your  worst.  Put 
your  best  men,  your  wisest,  most  moral,  and  most  re- 
ligious men,  at  the  head  of  your  paper  money  banks, 
and  the  evils  of  the  present  banking  system  will  re- 
main scarcely  diminished.  The  only  way  to  get  rid 
of  its  evils  is  to  change  the  system,  not  its  managers. 
The  evils  of  slavery  do  not  result  from  the  personal 
characters  of  slave  masters.  They  are  inseparable 
from  the  system,  let  who  will  be  masters.     Make  all 
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your  rich  men  good  Christians,  and  jrou  have  lessened 
not  the  evils  of  existing  inequality  in  wealth.  The 
mischievous  eflFects  of  this  inequality  do  not  result 
from  the  personal  characters  of  either  rich  or  poor,  but 
from  itself,  and  they  will  continue,  just  so  long  as  there 
are  rich  men  and  poor  men  in  the  same  community. 
You  must  abolish  the  system  or  accept  its  conse- 
quences. No  man  can  serve  both  God  and  Mammon. 
If  you  will  serve  the  devil,  you  roust  look  to  the  devil 
for  your  wages  ;  we  know  no  other  way. 

Let  us  not  be  misinterpreted.  We  deny  not  the 
power  of  Christianity.  Should  all  men  become  good 
Christians,  we  deny  not  that  all  social  evils  would  be 
cured.  But  we  deny  in  the  outset  that  a  man,  who 
seeks  merely  to  save  bis  own  soul,  merely  to  perfect 
his  own  individual  nature,  can  be  a  good  Christian. 
The  Christian  forgets  himself,  buckles  on  his  armor, 
and  goes  forth  to  war  against  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, and  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  does  not  begin  his 
career  by  making  war  on  the  mischievous  social  ar- 
rangements from  which  his  brethren  suffer.  He  who 
thinks  he  can  be  a  Christian  and  save  his  soul,  without 
seeking  their  radical  change,  has  no  reason  to  applaud 
himself  for  his  proficiency  in  Christian  science,  nor 
for  his  progress  towards  the  kingdom  of  God.  Un- 
derstand Christianity,  and  we  will  admit,  that  should 
all  men  become  good  Christians,  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  complain  of.  But  one  might  as  well  under- 
take to  dip  the  ocean  dry  with  a  clam-shell,  as  to 
undertake  to  cure  the  evils  of  the  social  state  by  con- 
verting men  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Church. 

The  evil  we  have  pointed  out,  we  have  said,  is  not  of 
individual  creation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by 
individual  effort,  saving  so  far  as  individual  effort  in- 
duces the  combined  effort  of  the  mass.  But  whence 
has  this  evil  originated  ?  How  comes  it  that  all  over 
the  world  the  working  classes  are  depressed,  are  the 
low  and  vulgar,  and  virtually  the  slaves  of  the  non- 
working  classes  ?     This  is  an  inquiry  which  has  not 
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yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  not 
enough  to  answer^  that  it  has  originated  entirely  in 
the  inferiority  by  nature  of  the  working  classes  ;  that 
they  have  less  skill  and  foresight,  and  are  less  able 
than  the  upper  classes,  to  provide  for  themselves,  or 
less  susceptible  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  be 
told,  that  Providence  has  decreed  that  some  shall 
be  poor  and  wretched,  ignorant  and  vulgar ;  and  that 
others  shall  be  rich  and  vicious,  learned  and  polite, 
oppressive  and  miserable.  We  do  not  choose  to 
charge  this  matter  to  the  will  of  God.  '^  The  foolish- 
ness of  man  perverteth  his  way,  and  his  heart  fretteth 
against  the  Lord."  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  dwell  there  as  brothers,  as  members  of 
one  and  the  same  family ;  and  although  he  has  made 
them  with  a  diversity  of  powers,  it  would  perhaps, 
after  all,  be  a  bold  assertion  to  say  that  he  has  made 
them  with  an  inequality  of  powers.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  actual  difference  of  the  powers  of  individ- 
uals, which  accounts  for  the  striking  inequalities  we 
everywhere  discover  in  their  condition.  The  child  of 
the  plebeian,  if  placed  early  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances, grows  up  not  less  beautiful,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  refined,  than  the  child  of  the  patrician  ;  and 
the  child  of  the  patrician  may  become  as  coarse,  as 
brutish  as  the  child  of  any  slave.  So  far  as  observa- 
tion on  the  original  capacities  of  individuals  goes, 
nothing  is  discovered  to  throw  much  light  on  social 
inequalities. 

The  cause  of  the  inequality,  we  speak  of,  must  be 
sought  in  history,  and  be  regarded  as  having  its  root 
in  Providence,  or  in  human  nature,  only  in  that  sense 
in  which  all  historical  facts  have  their  origin  in  these. 
We  may  perhaps  trace  it  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
quest, but  not  to  conquest  as  the  ultimate  cause. 
The  Romans  in  conquering  Italy  no  doubt  reduced 
many  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  but  they  also  found 
the   great   mass  of  the  laboring   population   already 
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slaves.  There  is  everywhere  a  class  distinct  from  the 
reigning  class,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it,  that 
the  Gibbeonites  did  to  the  Jews.  They  are  princi- 
pally Colons^  the  cultivators  for  foreign  masters,  of  a 
soil  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  dispossessed. 
Who  has  dispossessed  them  ?  Who  has  reduced  them 
to  their  present  condition,  —  a  condition  which  under 
the  Roman  dominion  is  perhaps  even  ameliorated  ? 
Who  were  this  race  ?  Whence  came  they  ?  They 
appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  reigning  race,  as  were 
the  Helotae  from  the  Doric-Spartan.  Were  they  the 
aborigines  of  the  territory  ?  Had  they  once  been  free  ? 
By  what  concurrence  of  events  have  they  been  re- 
duced to  their  present  condition  ?  By  a  prior  con- 
quest ?  But  mere  conquest  does  not  so  reduce  a  pop- 
ulation. It  may  make  slaves  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  actual  combat,  and  reduce  the  whole  to  tributaries, 
but  it  leaves  the  mass  of  the  population  free,  except 
in  its  political  relations.  Were  they  originally  sav- 
ages, subjugated  by  a  civilized  tribe  1  Savages  may 
be  exterminated,  but  they  never,  so  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, become  to  any  considerable  extent  "  the  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water''  to  their  con- 
querors. For  our  part  we  are  disposed  to  seek  the 
cause  of  the  inequality  of  conditions  of  which  we 
speak,  in  religion,  and  to  charge  it  to  the  priesthood. 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  this,  by  what  appears  to  be 
the  instinctive  tendency  of  every,  or  almost  every,  so- 
cial reformer.  Men's  instincts,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  are  worthier  of  reliance  than  their  reasonings. 
Rarely  do  we  find  in  any  age  or  country,  a  man  feel- 
ing himself  commissioned  to  labor  for  a  social  reform, 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  must  begin  it  by  making  war 
upon  the  priesthood.  This  was  the  case  with  the  old 
Hebrew  reformers,  who  are  to  us  the  prophets  of  God  ; 
with  Jesus,  the  Apostles,  and  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  with  the  French  democrats  of  the  last  century ; 
and  is  the  case  with  the  Young  Germans,  and  the  So- 
cialits,  as  they  call  themselves  in  England,  at  the 
present  moment.     Indeed  it  is  felt  at  once  that  no  re- 
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form  can  be  effected  without  resisting  the  priests  and 
emancipating  the  people  from  their  power. 

Historical  research,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to 
justify  this  instinct,  and  to  authorize  the  eternal  hos- 
tility of  the  reformer,  the  adrocate  of  social  progress, 
to  the  priesthood.  How  is  it,  we  ask,  that  man  comes 
out  of  the  savage  state  ?  In  the  savage  state,  prop- 
erly so  called,  there  is  no  inequality  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  speak.  The  individual  system  obtains  there. 
Each  man  is  his  own  centre,  and  is  a  whole  in  himself. 
There  is  no  community,  there  are  no  members  of  soci- 
ety ;  for  society  is  not.  This  individuality,  which,  if 
combined  with  the  highest  possible  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  would  be  the  perfection  of  man's 
earthly  condition,  must  be  broken  down  before  the  hu- 
man race  can  enter  into  the  path  of  civilization,  or 
commence  its  career  of  progress.  But  it  cannot  be 
broken  down  by  material  force.  It  resists  by  its  own 
nature  the  combination  of  individuals  necessary^  to 
subdue  it.  It  can  be  successfully  attacked  only  by  a 
spiritual  power,  and  subjugated  only  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  priests. 

Man  is  naturally  a  religious  being,  and  disposed  to 
stand  in  awe  of  invisible  powers.  This  makes,  un- 
doubtedly, under  certain  relations,  his  glory ;  but  when 
coupled  with  his  ignorance,  it  becomes  the  chief 
source  of  his  degradation  and  misery.  He  feels 
within  the  workings  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  is 
conscious  that  hidden  and  superior  powers  are  at  work 
all  around  him,  and  perpetually  influencing  his  des- 
tiny ;  now  wafting  him  onward  with  a  prosperous  gale, 
or  now  resisting  his  course,  driving  him  back,  defeating 
his  plans,  blasting  his  hopes,  and  wounding  his  heart. 
What  are  his  relations  to  these  hidden,  mysterious,  and 
yet  all-influencing  forces  ?  Can  their  anger  be  ap- 
peased 1  Can  their  favor  be  secured  ?  Thus  he  asks 
himself.  Unable  to  answer,  he  goes  to  the  more  aged 
and  experienced  of  his  tribe,  and  asks  them  the  same 
questions.  They  answer  as  best  they  can.  What  is 
done  by  one  is  done  by  another,  and  what  is  done  once 
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is  done  again.  The  necessity  of  instruction,  which  each 
one  feels  in  consequence  of  his  own  feebleness  and 
inexperience,  renders  the  recurrence  to  those  best  ca- 
pable of  giving  it,  or  supposed  to  be  the  best  capa- 
ble of  giving  it,  frequent  and  uniform*  Hence  the 
priest.  He  who  is  consulted  prepares  himself  to  an- 
swer, and  therefore  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 
man's  relations  to  these  invisible  powers,  and  the  na- 
ture of  these  invisible  powers  themselves.  Hence  re- 
ligion becomes  a  special  object  of  study,  and  the 
study  of  it  a  profession.  Individuals  whom  a  thunder- 
storm, an  earthquake,  an  eruption  of  a  volcano,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  any  unusual  appearance 
in  the  heavens  or  earth,  has  frightened,  or  whom  some 
unforeseen  disaster  has  afflicted,  go  to  the  wise-man 
for  explanation,  to  know  what  it  means,  or  what  they 
shall  do  in  order  to  appease  the  olBFended  powers. 
When  reassured  they  naturally  feel  grateful  to  this 
wise-man ;  they  load  him  with  honors,  and*  in  the  ac- 
cess of  their  gratitude  raise  him  far  above  the  common 
level,  and  spare  him  the  common  burdens  of  life. 
Once  thus  distinguished,  he  becomes  an  object  of  envy. 
His  condition  is  looked  upon  as  superior  to  that  of 
the  mass.  Hence  a  multitude  aspire  to  possess  them- 
selves of  it.  When  once  the  class  has  become  somewhat 
numerous,  it  labors  to  secure  to  itself  the  distinction 
it  has  received,  its  honors  and  its  emoluments,  and  to 
increase  them.  Hence  the  establishment  of  priest- 
hoods or  sacerdotal  corporations,  such  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Braminical,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Jewish,  the 
Scandinavian,  the  Druidical,  the  Mexican,  and  Peru- 
vian. 

The  germ  of  these  sacerdotal  corporations  is  found 
in  the  savage  state,  and  exists  there  in  that  formi- 
dable personage  called  a  jongleur^  juggler,  or  conjurer. 
But  as  the  tribe  or  people  advances,  the  juggler  be- 
comes a  priest  and  the  member  of  a  corporation. 
These  sacerdotal  corporations  are  variously  organized, 
but  everywhere  organized  for  the  purpose,  as  that  arch 
rebel,  Thomas  Paine,  says,  '^  of  monopolizing  power 
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and  profit."  The  effort  is  unceasing  to  elevate  them 
as  far  above  the  people  as  possible,  to  enable  them 
to  exert  the  greatest  possible  control  over  the  people, 
and  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

Now  if  we  glance  over  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  shall  find,  that  at  the  epoch  of  coming  out  of  the 
savage  state,  these  corporations  are  universally  insti- 
tuted. We  find  them  among  every  people ;  and  among 
every  people,  at  this  epoch,  they  are  the  dominant 
power,  ruling  with  an  iron  despotism.  The  real  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  these  institutions,  is  the  control  of 
individual  freedom  by  moral  laws,  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  moral  power  over  physical  force,  —  a 
great  truth,  and  one  which  can  never  be  too  strenu- 
ously insisted  on ;  but  a  truth  which  at  this  epoch 
can  only  enslave  the  mass  of  the  people  to  its  pro- 
fessed representatives,  the  priests.  Through  awe  of 
the  gods,'  through  fear  of  divine  displeasure,  and 
dread  of  the  unforeseen  chastisements  that  displeasure 
may  inflict,  and  by  pretending,  honestly  or  not,  to  pos- 
sess the  secret  of  averting  it,  and  of  rendering  the 
gods  propitious,  the  priests  are  able  to  reduce  the 
people  to  the  most  wretched  subjection,  and  to  keep 
them  there ;  at  least  for  a  time. 

But  these  institutions  must  naturally  be  jealous  of 
power,  and  ambitious  of  confining  it  to  as  few  hands 
as  possible.  If  the  sacerdotal  corporations  were 
thrown  open  to  all  the  world,  all  the  world  would 
rush  into  them,  and  then  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  being  a  priest.  Hence  the  number  who  may  be 
priests  must  be  limited.  Hence  again  a  distinction  of 
clean  and  unclean  is  introduced.  Men  can  be  admit- 
ted into  these  corporations  only  as  they  descend  from 
the  priestly  race.  As  in  India,  no  man  can  aspire  to 
the  priesthood  unless  of  Braminical  descent,  and 
among  the  Jews  unless  he  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
priestly  race  was  the  ruling  race ;  it  dealt  with  science, 
it  held  communion  with  the  Gods,  and  therefore  was 
the  purer  race.     The  races  excluded  from  the  pfiest- 
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hood  were  not  only  regarded  as  inferior,  but  as  un- 
clean. The  Gibeonite  to  a  Jew  was  both  an  inferior 
and  an  impure.  The  operation  of  the  principles  involved 
in  these  considerations,  has,  in  our  judgment,  begun 
and  effected  the  slavery  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  introduced  distinctions  of  blood  or  race, 
founded  privileged  orders,  and  secured  the  rewards  of 
industry  to  the  few,  while  it  has  reduced  the  mass  to 
the  most  degrading  and  hopeless  bondage. 

Now  the  great  mass  enslaved  by  the  sacerdotal  cor- 
porations, are  not  emancipated  by  the  victories  which 
follow  by  the  warrior  caste,  even  when  those  victories 
are  said  to  be  in  behalf  of  freedom.  The  military 
order  succeeds  the  priestly ;  but  in  establishing,  as  it 
does  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
over  the  church,  it  leaves  the  great  mass  in  the  bon- 
dage in  which  it  finds  them.  The  Normans  conquer 
England,  but  they  scarcely  touch  the  condition  of  the 
old  Saxon  bondmen.  The  Polish  serf  lost  his  freedom 
before  began  the  Russian  dominion,  and  he  would 
have  recovered  none  of  it,  had  Poland  regained,  in  her 
late  struggle,  her  former  political  independence.  The 
subjection  of  a  nation  is  in  general  merely  depriving 
one  class  of  its  population  of  its  exclusive  right  to 
enslave  the  people ;  and  the  recovery  of  political  in- 
dependence, is  little  else  than  the  recovery  of  this 
right.  The  Germans  call  their  rising  against  Napoleon 
a  rising  for  liberty,  and  so  it  was,  liberty  for  Ger- 
man princes  and  German  nobles  ;  but  the  German  peo- 
ple were  more  free  under  Napoleon's  supremacy  than 
they  are  now,  or  will  be  very  soon.  Conquest  may 
undoubtedly  increase  the  number  of  slaves ;  but  in 
general  it  merely  adds  to  the  number  and  power  of 
the  middle  class.  It  institutes  a  new  nobility,  and  de- 
grades the  old  to  the  rank  of  commoners.  This  is  its 
general  effect.  We  cannot  therefore  ascribe  to  con- 
quest, as  we  did  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal, 
the  condition  in  which  the  working  classes  are  univer- 
sally found.  They  have  been  reduced  to  their  condi- 
tion by  the  priest,  not  by  the  military  chieftain. 
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Mankind  came  out  of  the  savage  state  by  means  of 
the  priests.     Priests    are  the   first   civilizers  of  the 
race.     For  the  wild  freedom  of  the  savage,  they  sub- 
stitute the  iron   despotism   of  the  theocrat.     This  is 
the  first  step  in  civilization,  in  man's  career  of  pro- 
gress.    It  is  not  strange  then  that  some  should  pre- 
fer the  savage  state  to  the  civilized.     Who  would  not 
rather  roam  the  forest  with  a  free  step  and  unshack- 
led limb,  though  exposed  to  hunger,  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, than  crouch  an  abject  slave  beneath  the  whip  of 
a  master  ?      As  yet  civilization  has  done  little  but 
break  and  subdue  man's  natural  love  of  freedom ;  but 
tame  his  wild  and  eagle  spirit.     In  what  a  world  does 
man  even  now  find  himself,  when  he  first  awakes  and 
feels  some  of  the  workings  of  his  manly  nature  ?     He 
is  in  a  cold,  damp,  dark  dungeon,  and  loaded  all  over 
with  chains,  with  the  iron  entering  into  his  very  soul. 
He  cannot  make  one    single  free   movement.      The 
priest  holds  his  conscience,  fashion  controls  his  tastes, 
and  society  with  her  forces  invades  the  very  sanctuary 
of  his  heart,  and  takes  command  of  his  love,  that 
which  is   purest   and  best   in  his  nature,  which  alone 
gives  reality  to  his  existence,  and  from  which  proceeds 
the  only  ray  which  pierces  the  gloom 'of  his  prison- 
house.     £ven  that  he   cannot  enjoy  in  peace  and  qui- 
etness, nor  scarcely  at   all.     He  is  wounded  on  every 
side,  in  every  part  of  his  being,  in  every  relation   in 
life,  in  every  idea  of  his  mind,  in  every  sentiment  of 
his  heart.     O,  it  is  a  sad  world,  a  sad  world  to  the 
young  soul  just  awakening  to  its  diviner  instincts  ! 
A  sad  world  to  him  who  is   not  gifted  with  the  only 
blessing  which  seems  compatible  with  life  as  it  is  — 
absolute  insensibility.     But  no  matter.     A  wise  man 
never  murmurs.     He  never  kicks  against  the  pricks. 
What  is  is,  and   there  is  an  end  of  it ;  what  can  be 
may  be,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make  life 
what  it  ought  to  be.     Though  man's  first  step  in  civ- 
ilization is  slavery,  his  last  step  shall  be  freedom. 
The  free  soul  can  never  be  wholly  subdued ;  the  ethc- 
rial   fire  in  man's  nature  may  be  smothered,  but  it 
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cannot  be  extinguished.  Down,  down  deep  in  the 
centre  of  his  heart  it  burns  inextinguishable  and  for- 
ever, glowing  intenser  with  the  accumulating  heat  of 
centuries  ;  and  one  day  the  whole  mass  of  Humanity 
shall  become  ignited,  and  be  full  of  fire  within  and 
all  over,  as  a  live  coal ;  and  then  —  slavery,  and 
whatever  is  foreign  to  the  soul  itself,  shall  be  con- 
sumed. 

But,  having  traced  the  inequality  we  complain  of  to 
its  origin,  we  proceed  to  ask  again  what  is  the  reme- 
dy ?  The  remedy  is  first  to  be  sought  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  priest.  We  are  not  mere  destructives. 
We  delight  not  in  pulling  down ;  but  the  bad  must  be 
removed  before  the  good  can  be  introduced.  Convic- 
tion and  repentance  precede  regeneration.  Moreover 
we  are  Christians,  and  it  is  only  by  following  out  the 
Christian  law,  and  the  example  of  the  early  Christians, 
that  we  can  hope  to  effect  anything.  Christianity  is 
the  sublimest  protest  against  the  priesthood  ever  ut- 
tered, and  a  protest  uttered  by  both  God  and  man ; 
for  he  who  uttered  it  was  God-Man.  In  the  person 
of  Jesus  both  God  and  Man  protest  against  the 
priesthood.  What  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  but  a 
solemn  summons  of  every  priesthood  on  earth  to 
judgment,  and  of  the  human  race  to  freedom  ?  He 
discomfited  the  learned  doctors,  and  with  whips  of 
small  cords  drove  the  priests,  degenerated  into  mere 
money  changers,  from  the  temple  of  God.  He  insti- 
tuted himself  no  priesthood,  no  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship. He  recognised  no  priest  but  a  holy  life,  and 
commanded  the  construction  of  no  temple  but  that  of 
the  pure  heart.  He  preached  no  formal  religion, 
enjoined  no  creed,  set  apart  no  day  for  religious  wor- 
ship. He  preached  fraternal  love,  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  men.  He  came  to  the  soul  enslaved, 
<'  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  to  the  poor  child  of 
mortality,  bound  hand  and  foot,  unable  to  move,  and 
said  in  the  tones  of  a  God,  "Be  free;  be  enlarged; 
be  there  room  for  thee  to  grow,  expand,  and  overflow 
with  the  love  thou  wast  made  to  overflow  with." 
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In  the  name  of  Jesus  we  admit  there  has  been  a 
priesthood  instituted,  and  considering  how  the  world 
went,  a  priesthood  could  not  but  be  instituted  ;  but 
the  religion  of  Jesus  repudiates  it.  It  recognises  no 
mediator  between  God  and  man  but  him  who  dies  on 
the  cross  to  redeem  man ;  no  propitiation  for  sin  but  a 
pure  love,  which  rises  in  a  living  flame  to  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  good,  and  spreads  out  in  light  and 
warmth  for  all  the  chilled  and  benighted  sons  of  mor- 
tality. In  calling  every  man  to  be  a  priest,  it  virtu- 
ally condemns  every  possible  priesthood,  and  in  re- 
cognising the  religion  of  the  new  covenant,  the 
religion  written  on  the  heart,  of  a  law  put  within  the 
soul,  it  abolishes  all  formal  worship. 

The  priest  is  universally  a  tyrant,  universally  the 
enslaver  of  his  brethren,  and  therefore  it  is  Christ- 
ianity condemns  him.  It  could  not  prevent  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  hierarchy,  but  it  prepared  for  its  ulti- 
mate destruction,  by  denying  the  inequality  of  blood, 
by  representing  all  men  as  equal  before  God,  and  by 
insisting  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  best 
feature  of  the  Church  was  in  its  denial  to  the  clergy 
of  the  right  to  marry.  Py  this  it  prevented  the  new 
hierarchy  from  becoming  hereditary,  as  were  the  old 
sacerdotal  corporations  of  Indi^nd  Judea. 

We  object  not  to  religious  instruction ;  we  object 
not  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  people  on  one 
day  in  seven,  to  sing  and  pray,  and  listen  to  a  dis- 
course from  a  religious  teacher;  but  we  object  to 
everything  like  an  outward,  visible  church ;  to  every- 
thing that  in  the  remotest  degree  partakes  of  the 
priest.  A  priest  is  one  who  stands  as  a  sort  of  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man ;  but  we  have  one  media- 
tor, Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  may  be  supposed  that  we, 
protestants,  have  no  priests  ;  but  for  ourselves  we 
know  no  fundamental  difference  between  a  catholic 
priest  and  a  protestant  clergyman,  as  we  know  no 
difference  of  any  magnitude,  in  relation  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  based,  between  a  protestant 
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church  and  the  catholic  church.  Both  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  authority;  both  deny  in  fact,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  manner,  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  war  against  freedom  of  mind ;  both  substitute 
dead  works  for  true  righteousness,  a  vain  show  for 
the  reality  of  piety,  and  are  sustained  as  the  means 
of  reconciling  us  to  God  without  requiring  us  to  be- 
come godlike.  Both  therefore  ought  to  go  by  the 
board. 

We  may  offend  in  what  we  say,  but  we  cannot  help 
that.  We  insist  upon  it,  that  the  complete  and  final 
destruction  of  the  priestly  order,  in  every  practical 
sense  of  the  word  priest,  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
towards  elevating  the  laboring  classes.  Priests  are, 
in  their  capacity  of  priests,  necessarily  enemies  to 
freedom  and  equality.  All  reasoning  demonstrates 
this,  and  all  history  proves  it.  There  must  be  no 
class  of  men  set  apart  and  authorized,  either  by  law 
or  fashion,  to  speak  to  us  in  the  name  of  God,  or  to 
be  the  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God.  The  word 
of  God  never  drops  from  the  priest's  lips.  He  who 
redeemed  man  did  not  spring  from  the  priestly  class, 
for  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Juda,  of 
which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  the 
priesthood.  Who  in  fact  were  the  authors  of  the  Bible, 
the  book  which  Christendom  professes  to  receive  as 
the  word  of  God  ?  The  priests  ?  Nay,  they  were 
the  inveterate  foes  of  the  priests.  No  man  ever  be- 
rated the  priests  more  soundly  than  did  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  And  who  were  they  who  heard  Jesus  the 
most  gladly  ?  The  priests  1  The  chief  priests  were 
at  the  head  of  those  who  demanded  his  crucifixion. 
In  every  age  the  priests,  the  authorized  teachers  of 
religion,  are  the  first  to  oppose  the  true  prophet  of 
God,  and  to  condemn  his  prophecies  as  blasphemies. 
They  are  always  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  the  spread 
of  truth.  Why  then  retain  them  ?  Why  not  abolish 
the  priestly  office  ?  Why  continue  to  sustain  what 
the  whole  history  of  man  condemns  as  the  greatest  of 
all  obstacles  to  intellectual  and  social  progress  7 
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We  say  again,  we  have  no  objection  to  teachers  of 
religion,  as  such ;  but  let  us  have  no  class  of  men 
whose  profession  it  is  to  minister  at  the  altar.  Let 
us  leave  this  matter  to  Providence.  When  God  raises 
up  a  prophet,  let  that  prophet  prophesy  as  God  gives 
him  utterance.  Let  every  man  speak  out  of  his  own 
full  heart,  as  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  let 
us  have  none  to  prophesy  for  hire,  to  make  preaching 
a  profession,  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Who- 
ever has  a  word  pressing  upon  his  heart  for  utterance, 
let  him  utter  it,  in  the  stable,  the  market-place,  the 
street,  in  the  grove,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
in  the  lowly  cottage,  or  the  lordly  hall.  No  matter 
who  or  what  he  is,  whether  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege, a  shepherd  from  the  hill  sides,  or  a  rustic  from 
the  plough.  If  he  feels  himself  called  to  go  forth  in 
the  name  of  God,  he  will  speak  words  of  truth  and 
power,  for  which  Humanity  shall  fare  the  better.'  But 
none  of  your  hireling  priests,  your  "  dumb  dogs  '* 
that  will  not  bark.  What  are  the  priests  of  Christen- 
dom as  they  now  are?  Miserable  panders  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  loud  in  condemning  sins  no- 
body is  guilty  of,  but  silent  as  the  grave  when  it  con- 
cerns the  crying  sin  of  the  times  ;  bold  as  bold  can 
be  when  there  is  no  danger,  but  miserable  cowards 
when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  out  for  God  and  out- 
raged Humanity.  As  a  body  they  never  preach  a 
truth  till  there  is  none  whom  it  will  indict.  Never  do 
they  as  a  body  venture  to  condemn  sin  in  the  con- 
crete, and  make  each  sinner  feel  "  thou  art  the  man." 
When  the  prophets  of  God  have  risen  up  and  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  God,  and,  after  persecution  and 
death,  led  the  people  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  then  your  drivelling  priest  comes  forward, 
and  owns  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  cries,  "  cursed  of  God 
and  man  is  he  who  believes  it  not."  But  enough. 
The  imbecility  of  an  organized  priesthood,  of  a  hire- 
ling clergy,  for  all  good,  and  its  power  only  to  demor- 
alize the  people  and  misdirect  their  energies,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  seen,  and  will  one  day  be  acknowledged. 
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Men  are  beginning  to  speak  out  on  tbis  subject,  and 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  approaching.  The  people  are 
rising  up  and  asking  of  these  priests  whom  they  have 
fed,  clothed,  honored,  and  followed.  What  have  ye 
done  for  the  poor  and  friendless,  to  destroy  oppres- 
sion, and  establish  the  kingdo«i  of  God  on  earth  ?  A 
fearful  question  for  you,  O  ye  priests,  which  we  leave 
you  to  answer  as  best  ye  may. 

The  next  step  in  this  work  of  elevating  the  work- 
ing classes  will  be  to  resuscitate  the  Christiatiity  of 
Christ.  The  Christianity  of  the  Church  has  done  its 
work.  We  have  had  enough  of  that  Christianity. 
It  is  powerless  for  good,  but  by  no  means  powerless 
for  evil.  It  now  unmans  us  and  hinders  the  growth 
of  God's  kingdom.  The  moral  energy  which  is  awak- 
ened it  misdirects,  and  makes  its  deluded  disciples 
believe  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  God  when 
they  have  joined  the  church,  offered  a  prayer,  sung  a 
psalm,  and  contributed  of  their  means  to  send  out  a 
missionary  to  preach  unintelligible  dogmas  to  the 
poor  heathen,  who,  God  knows,  have  unintelligible 
dogmas  enough  already,  and  more  than  enough.  All 
this  must  be  abandoned,  and  Christianity,  as  it  came 
from  Christ,  be  taken  up,  and  preached,  and  preached 
in  simplicity  and  in  power. 

According  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  no  man  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  does  not  labor  with 
all  zeal  and  diligence  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth;  who  does  not  labor  to  bring  down 
the  high,  and  bring  up  the  low ;  to  break  the  fetters  of 
the  bound  and  set  the  captive  free ;  to  destroy  all  op- 
pression, establish  the  reign  of  justice,  which  is  the 
reign  of  equality,  between  man  and  man ;  to  intro- 
duce new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  wherein  all  shall  be  as  brothers,  loving 
one  another,  and  no  one  possessing  what  another 
lacketh.  No  man  can  be  a  Christian  who  does  not 
labor  to  reform  society,  to  mould  it  according  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man ;  so  that  free 
scope  shall  be  given  to  every  man  to  unfold  himself  in 
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all  beauty  and  power,  and  to  grow  np  into  the  stature 
of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  No  man  can  be  a 
Christian  who  does  not  refrain  from  all  practices  by 
which  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and 
who  does  not  do  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  la- 
boring classes,  so  that  one  man  shall  not  be  doomed 
to  toil  while  another  enjoys  the  fruits  ;  so  that  each 
man  shall  be  free  and  independent,  sitting  under  ^^  his 
own  vine  and  figtree  with  none  to  molest  or  to  make 
afraid."  We  grant  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
working  out  the  reform  we  demand ;  we  agree  that 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  elevating  the  work- 
ingmen  is  to  christianize  the  community.  But  you 
must  christianize  it.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  you 
must  preach,  and  not  the  gospel  of  the  priests. 
Preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  that  will  turn  every 
man's  attention  to  the  crying  evil  we  have  designated, 
and  will  arm  every  Christian  with  power  to  effect 
those  changes  in  social  arrangements,  which  shall 
secure  to  all  men  the  equality  cf  position  and  condi- 
tion, which  it  is  already  acknowledged  they  possess  in 
relation  to  their  rights.  But  let  it  be  the  genuine 
Gospel  that  you  preach,  and  not  that  pseudo-gospel, 
which  lulls  the  conscience  asleep,  and  permits  men  to 
feel  that  they  may  be  servants  of  God  while  they  are 
slaves  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  while 
they  ride  roughshod  over  the  hearts  of  their  pros- 
trate brethren.  We  must  preach  no  Gospel  that  per- 
mits men  to  feel  that  they  are  honorable  men  and  good 
Christians,  although  rich  and  with  eyes  standing 
out  with  fatness,  while  the  great  mass  of  their  breth- 
ren are  suffering  from  iniquitous  laws,  from  mischiev- 
ous social  arrangements,  and  pining  away  for  the 
want  of  the  refinements  and  even  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

We  speak  strongly  and  pointedly  on  this  subject, 
because  we  are  desirous  of  arresting  attention.  We 
would  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  striking  con- 
trast which  actually  exists  between  the  Christianity 
of  Christ,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Clwrch.     That 
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moral  and  intellectual  energy  which  exists  in  our 
country,  indeed  throughout  Christendom,  and  which 
would,  if  rightly  directed,  transform  this  wilderness 
world  into  a  blooming  paradise  of  God,  is  now  by  the 
pseudo-gospel,  which  is  preached,  rendered  wholly 
inefficient,  by  being  wasted  on  that  which,  even  if  ef- 
fected, would  leave  all  the  crying  evils  of  the  times 
untouched.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  our  ef- 
forts are  not  directed  to  the  reorganization  of  society, 
to  the  introduction  of  equality  between  man  and  man, 
to  the  removal  of  the  corruptions  of  the  rich,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor.  We  think  only  of  saving 
our  own  souls,  as  if  a  man  must  not  put  himself  so 
out  of  the  case,  as  to  be  willing  to  be  damned  before 
he  can  be  saved.  Paul  was  willing  to  be  accursed 
from  Christ,  to  save  his  brethren  from  the  vengeance 
which  hung  over  them.  But  nevertheless  we  think 
only  of  saving  our  own  souls ;  or  if  perchance  our 
benevolence  is  awakened,  and  we  think  it  desirable  to 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  others,  it  is  merely  to  save 
them  from  imaginary  sins  and  the  tortures  of  an  im- 
maginary  hell.  The  redemption  of  the  world  is  un- 
derstood to  mean  simply  the  restoration  of  mankind 
to  the  favor  of  God  in  the  world  to  come.  Their  re- 
demption from  the  evils  of  inequality,  of  factitious 
distinctions,  and  iniquitous  social  institutions,  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  And  this  is 
its  condemnation. 

We  cannot  proceed  a  single  step,  with  the  least 
safety,  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  laboring 
classes,  without  the  exaltation  of  sentiment,  the  gen- 
erous sympathy  and  the  moral  courage  which  Chris- 
tianity alone  is  fitted  to  produce  or  quicken.  But  it  is 
lamentable  to  see  how,  by  means  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
Church,  the  moral  courage,  the  generous  sympathy, 
the  exaltation  of  sentiment,  Christianity  does  actu- 
ally produce  or  quicken,  is  perverted,  and  made 
efficient  only  in  producing  evil,  or  hindering  the 
growth  of  good.  Here  is  wherefore  it  is  necessary 
on  the  one  hand  to   condemn  in  the   most   pointed 
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terms  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  and  to  bring 
out  on  the  other  hand  in  all  its  clearness,  brilliancy, 
and  glory  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 

Having,  by  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  Christianity  of  the  priests,  obtained 
an  open  field  and  freedom  for  our  operations,  and 
by  preaching  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus,  directed  all 
minds  to  the  great  social  reform  needed,  and  quicken- 
ed in  all  souls  the  moral  power  to  live  for  it  or  to  die 
for  it ;  our  next  resort  must  be  to  government,  to 
legislative  enactments.  Government  is  instituted  to 
be  the  agent  of  society,  or  more  properly  the  organ 
through  which  society  may  perform  its  legitimate  func- 
tions. It  is  not  the  master  of  society ;  its  business 
is  not  to  control  society,  but  to  be  the  organ  through 
which  society  effects  its  will.  Society  has  never  to 
petition  government ;  government  is  its  servant,  and 
subject  to  its  commands. 

Now  the  evils  of  which  we  have  complained  are  of 
a  social  nature.  That  is,  they  have  their  root  in  the 
constitution  of  society  as  it  is,  and  they  have  attained 
to  their  present  growth  by  means  of  social  influences, 
the  action  of^government,  of  laws,  and  of  systems 
and  institutions  upheld  by  society,  and  of  which  in- 
dividuals are  the  slaves.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  to  be  removed  only  by  the  action 
of  society,  that  is,  by  government,  for  the  action  of 
society  is  government. 

But  what  shall  government  do  ?  Its  first  doing  must 
be  an  t^ndoing.  There  has  been  thus  far  quite  too  much 
government,  as  well  as  government  of  the  wrong  kind. 
The  first  act  of  government  we  want,  is  a  still  further 
limitation  of  itself.  It  must  begin  by  circumscribing 
within  narrower  limits  its  powers.  And  then  it  must 
proceed  to  repeal  all  laws  which  bear  against  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  then  to  enact  such  laws  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  equality. 
We  have  no  faith  in  those  systems  of  elevating  the 
working  classes,  which  propose  to  elevate  them  with- 
out calling  in  the  aid  of  the  government.     We  must 
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have  government,  and  legislation  expressly  directed 
to  this  end. 

But  again  what  legislation  do  we  want  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned  ?  We  want  first  the  legisla- 
tion which  shall  free  the  government,  whether  State  or 
Federal,  from  the  control  of  the  Banks.  The  Banks 
represent  the  interest  of  the  employer,  and  therefore 
of  necessity  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the  employ- 
ed ;  that  is,  they  represent  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  opposition  to  the  laboring  commu- 
nity. So  long  as  the  government  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  Banks,  so  long  it  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
may  be  made,  nay,  will  be  made,  an  instrument  of  de- 
pressing them  yet  lower.  It  is  obvious  then  that, 
if  our  object  be  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes, 
we  must  destroy  the  power  of  the  Banks  over  the 
government,  and  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  laboring  classes  themselves,  or  in  the  hands  of 
those,  if  such  there  be,  who  have  an  identity  of  inte- 
rest with  them.  But  this  cannot  be  done  so  long  as 
the  Banks  exist.  Such  is  the  subtle  influence  of  credit, 
and  such  the  power  of  capital,  that  a  banking  system 
like  ours,  if  sustained,  necessarily  and  inevitably  be- 
comes the  real  and  efficient  government  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  been  struggling  for  ten  years  in  this 
country  against  the  power  of  the  banks,  struggling  to 
free  merely  the  Federal  government  from  their  grasp, 
but  with  humiliating  success.  At  this  moment,  the 
contest  is  almost  doubtful,  —  not  indeed  in  our  mind, 
but  in  the  minds  of  a  no  small  portion  of  our  country- 
men. The  partizans  of  the  Banks  count  on  certain  vic- 
tory. The  Banks  discount  freely  to  build  "  log  cabins," 
to  purchase  "  hard  cider,"  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  which  is  at 
war  with  the  interests  of  the  people.  That  they  will 
succeed,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  believe ;  but  that 
they  could  maintain  the  struggle  so  long,  and  be  as 
strong  as  they  now  are,  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  con- 
stant hostility,  proves  but  all  too  well  the  power  of 
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the  Banks,  and  tbeir  fatal  influence  on  the  political 
action  of  the  community.  The  present  character, 
standing,  and  resources  of  the  Bank  party,  prove  to 
a  demonstration  that  the  Banks  must  be  destroyed,  or 
the  laborer  not  elevated.  Uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  whole  banking  system  should  therefore  be  the 
motto  of  every  working  man,  and  of  every  friend  of 
Humanity.  The  system  must  be  destroyed.  On  this 
point  their  must  be  ao  misgiving,  no  subterfuge,  no 
palliation.  The  system  is  at  war  with  the  rights  and 
interest  of  iJibor,  and  it  must  go.  Every  friend  of 
tbe  system  must  be  marked  as  an  enemy  to  his  race, 
to  his  country,  and  especially  to  the  laborer.  No  mat» 
ter  who  he  is,  in  what  party  he  is  found,  or  what  name 
he  bears,  he  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  true  democrat, 
as  he  can  be  no  true  Christian. 

Following  the  distruction  of  the  Banks,  must  come 
that  of  all  monopolies,  of  all  privilege.  There  are 
many  of  these.  We  cannot  specify  them  all ;  we 
therefore  select  only  one,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
privilege  which  some  have  of  being  born  rich  while 
others  are  born  poor.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we 
allude  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  property,  an  anom- 
aly in  our  American  system,  which  must  be  removed, 
or  the  system  itself  will  be  destroyed.  We  cannot 
now  go  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  we  pro- 
mise to  resume  it  at  our  earliest  opportunity.  We  only 
say  now,  that  as  we  have  abolished  hereditary  mon- 
archy and  hereditary  nobility,  we  must  complete  the 
work  by  abolishing  hereditary  property.*    A  man  shall 

*  I  am  awaro  that  I  broach  in  this  place  a  delicate  eabject,  though 
I  by  no  means  advance  a  novel  doctrine.  In  justice  to  those  friends 
with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  on  most  sub- 
jects, as  ^ell  as  to  the  political  party  with  which  I  am  publicly  con- 
nected, I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  my  doctrine,  on  the  hereditary 
descent  of  property,  is  put  forth  by  myself  alone,  and  on  nnr  own 
responsibility.  There  are  to  my  knowledge,  none  of  my  friends 
who  entertain  the  doctrine,  and  who  would  not,  had  I  consulted 
them,  have  labored  to  convince  me  of  its  unsoundness.  Whatever 
then  may  be  the  measure  of  condemnation  the  community  in  its 
wisdom  may  judge  it  proper  to  mete  out  for  its  promulgation,  that 
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have  all  he  honestly  acquires,  so  long  as  he  himself 
belongs  to  the  world  in  which  he  acquires  it.  But  his 
power  over  his  property  must  cease  with  his  life, 
and  his  property  must  then  become  the  property  of  the 
state,  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  equitable  law  for  the 
use  of  the  generation  which  takes  his  place.  Here  is 
the  principle  without  any  of  its  details,  and  this  is  the 
grand  legislative  measure  to  which  we  look  forward. 
We  see  no  means  of  elevating  the  laboring  classes 
which  can  be  effectual  without  this.  And  is  this  a 
measure  to  be  easily  carried  ?  Not  af  all.  It  will 
cost  infinitely  more  than  it  cost  to  abolish  either 
hereditary  monarchy  or  hereditary  nobility.  It  is  a 
great  measure,  and  a  startling.  The  rich,  the  busi- 
ness community,  will  never  voluntarily  consent  to  it, 
and  we  think  we  know  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
believe  that  it  will  ever  be  effected  peaceably.  It  will 
be  effected  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  physical  force. 


condemnation  should  fall  on  my  head  alone.  I  bold  not  myself 
responsible  for  others'  opinions,  and  I  wish  not  others  to  be  held 
responsible  for  mine. 

I  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  i^orant  of  the  startling  nature  of  the 
proposition  I  have  made,  nor  can  I,  if  I  regard  myself  of  the  least 
note  in  the  commonwealth,  expect  to  be  able  to  put  forth  such 
propositions,  and  go  scathless.  Because  I  advance  singular  doc- 
trines, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  I  am  ignorant  of  public 
opinion,  or  that  I  need  to  be  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  my 
doctrines  are  likely  to  be  received.  I  have  made  the  proposition, 
which  I  have,  deliberately,  with  what  I  regard  a  tolerably  clear  view 
of  its  essential  bearings,  and  after  having  meditated  it,  and  been 
satisfied  of  its  soundness,  for  many  years.  I  make  it  then  with  my 
eyes  open,  if  the  reader  please,  "  with  malice  prepense."  I  am  then 
entitled  to  no  favor,  and  I  ask  as  I  expect  none.  But  I  am  not  quite 
so  unfortunate  ad  to  be  wholly  without  friends  in  this  world.  There 
are  those  to  whom  I  am  linked  by  the  closest  ties  of  affection,  and 
whose  approbation  and  encouragement,  I  have  ever  found  an  ample 
reward  for  all  the  labors  I  could  perform.  Their  reputations  are 
dear  to  me.  For  their  sake  I  add  this  note,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
the  least  censured  for  the  fact,  that  one  whom  they  have  honored 
with  their  friendship,  and  in  a  journal  which,  in  its  general  charac- 
ter,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  commend,  has  seen  proper  to  put  forth 
a  doctrine,  which,  to  say  the  least,  for  long  years  to  come  must  be 
condemned  almost  unanimously. 

O.A.R 
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It  will  come,  if  it  ey^r  come  at  all,  only  at  the  con- 
clusion of  war,  the  like  of  which  the  world  as  yet 
has  never  witnessed,  and  from  which,  however  inev- 
itable it  may  seem  to  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the  heart 
of  Humanity  recoils  with  horror. 

We  are  not  ready  for  this  measure  yet.  There  is 
much  previous  work  to  be  done,  and  we  should  be  the 
last  to  bring  it  before  the  legislature.  The  time, 
however,  has  come  for  its  free  and  full  discussion. 
It  must  be  canvassed  in  the  public  mind,  and  society 
prepared  for  acting  on  it.  No  doubt  they  who  broach 
it,  and  especially  they  who  support  it,  will  experi- 
ence a  due  share  of  contumely  and  abuse.  They  will 
be  regarded  by  the  part  of  the  community  they  op- 
pose, or  may  be  thought  to  oppose,  as  "  graceless  var- 
lets,'*  against  whom  every  man  of  substance  should 
set  his  face.  But  this  is  not,  after  all,  a  thing  to  dis- 
turb a  wise  man,  nor  to  deter  a  true  man  from  telling 
his  whole  thought.  He  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
man,  speaks  what  he  honestly  believes  the  interests 
of  his  race  demand,  and  seldom  disquiets  himself 
about  what  may  be  the  consequences  to  himself. 
Men  have,  for  what  they  believed  the  cause  of  God  or 
man,  endured  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,'  the  stake, 
the  cross,  and  they  can  do  it  again,  if  need  be.  This 
subject  must  be  freely,  boldly,  and  fully  discussed, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  who  discuss  it. 

Editor. 
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and  upward  to  higher  spiritual  worth.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  progressive  being,  as  a  being  of 
growth,  and  he  was  desirous  of  fulfilling  his  destiny. 

This,  which  was  true  of  himself,  he  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  his  followers ;  and  he  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  contented  to  remain  as  they  were,  but 
to  press  toward  the  mark  of  their  high  calling  of 
Ood  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  Paul  was  still  below  that 
mark,  we  may  well  believe  that  they  were ;  that  if 
progress  was  necessary  in  his  case,  it  was  altogether 
more  necessary  in  theirs. 

It  is  possible  also,  that  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  us  to-day.  Perhaps  we  can  say,  or  that  we  ought 
to  say,  of  ourselves,  with  even  more  truth  than  he 
could,  "  we  count  not  ourselves  to  have  apprehended:" 
and  we  should  therefore  feel  ourselves  admonished,  that 
this  "  one  thing  should  we  do,  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  which 
are  before,  we  should  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  We 
are  yet  but  in  the  twilight  of  truth.  We  have  seen 
only  at  a  feeble  distance  around  us,  and  within  the 
circle  of  our  vision,  we  have  seen  nothing  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly. There  is  a  universe  of  the  Unknown  before 
us,  into  which  we  have  not  penetrated  ;  and  as  much 
as  we  may  think  ourselves  to  have  apprehended,  dark 
and  perplexing  problems  are  hourly  coming  up,  which 
we  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  solve.  The  mind  is  still 
tormented  with  doubts,  and  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
know  nothing  unless  we  can  know  more.  In  a  moral 
sense,  we  feel  still  more  our  deficiency.  We  fall  per- 
petually in  our  performances  below  the  ideal  excellence 
we  contemplate  in  the  visions  of  our  souls.  Morally 
speaking,  we  are  in  the  low  valley,  and  our  prospect  is 
bounded  by  hills,  that  rise  on  every  side,  and  seem  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  We  feel  the  need  of 
progress,  and  that  we  are  comparatively  worthless, 
unless  we  can  rise  higher. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  take  the  remark  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Paul,  or  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves, 
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we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  idea  of  progress.  We 
are  told  that  we  are  not  all  that  we  should  be,  and  made 
to  believe  that  we  are  not  all  that  we  may  be.  We 
may  rise  yet  higher,  become  wiser  and  better ;  and 
our  duty  is  to  aim  at  this.  It  is  our  duty  then  to  aim 
at,  to  seek  progress. 

View  Christianity  in  whatever  light  we  may,  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  its  great  demand  is  progress.  It 
addresses  itself  to  man  as  a  weak  and  helpless  infant; 
and  it  offers  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
forth  into  the  strengthening  air  to  behold  the  beauties 
which  bloom  around  him,  and  up  to  the  rainbow  glo* 
ries  that  dazzle  him  from  afar  in  the  distant  heavens. 
It  comes  as  a  kind,  instructing  angel,  to  develop  the 
germs  of  truth  and  excellence  deposited  by  the  Creator 
in  the  soul ;  and  with  its  gentle  and  encouraging  voice 
it  is  forever  urging  us  forward  to  a  loveliness  and  worth 
which  lie  before  us.  It  bids  us  be  ever  strengthening  our 
limbs  by  exercise  for  greater  activity,  and  purging  our 
vision  to  take  in  a  broader,  a  more  beautiful,  and  a  more 
varied  landscape  of  truth  and  holiness.  It  permits  us 
never  to  sit  down  with  the  feeling,  that  the  race  is  run, 
that  the  victory  is  won,  and  that  there  are  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  As  soon  as  one  conquest  is  made, 
it  shows  us  another  that  we  must  make;  as  soon  as 
we  have  risen  to  one  eminence,  scaled  one  height,  it 
shows  us  another,  rising  and  frowning  above  us.  Ever 
in  the  prospect, 

^  Hills  peep  o^er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

This  truth  is  plainly  taught  in  my  text,  and  it  is 
corroborated  by  what  every  true  Christian  is  conscious 
of  in  his  own  experience.  There  is  for  us  no  stopping 
place ;  no  period  when  we  may  retire  from  our  work, 
and  feel  that  for  the  rest  of  life  we  may  take  our  re- 
pose. Repose,  in  the  sense  of  absence  of  exertion,  is 
not  for  man.  The  student  of  nature  never  finds  it. 
Penetrate  as  far  as  he  may  into  the  secrets  of  the  world 
around  him,  he  sees  that  there  is  an  infinite  depth  for 
him  yet  to  sound  ;  and  he  feels  the  same  need  of  ex- 
perimenting, when  his  head  is  whitened  over  with  the 
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frosts  of  fourscore  winters,  as  when  he  first,  in  life's 
gay  morning,  commenced  his  career  of  scientific  discov- 
ery. A  Newton,  a  Laplace,  went  down  to  the  grave, 
feeling  their  work  was  but  merely  begun.  The  student 
of  Humanity  has  the  same  experience.  The  philoso- 
pher finds  no  resting  place,  no  end  to  his  work.  The 
poet  goes  forth  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination, 
through  the  heavens  and  over  the  earth,  and  always 
stretching  out  in  the  distance,  he  beholds  new 
fields  of  unexplored  beauty,  over  which  he  would 
sail,  on  which  he  would  feast  his  ravished  soul,  and 
with  which  he  would  touch  his  lyre  and  immortalize  his 
song.  The  Unknown  is  ever  before  us  ;  the  Unat- 
tained  ever  rises  above  us  ;  and  we  must  be  ever  nerving 
our  souls  to  the  one,  and  purging  our  vision  to  the 
other.  "  Onward  and  upward  '*  is  the  only  motto  a 
Christian  man  may  adopt ;  '^  onward  and  upward,"  the 
only  hope  of  repose  that  the  soul  may  ever  indulge. 

There  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  something  sad 
and  discouraging  in  this  view.  The  soul,  wearied 
and  worn  with  the  struggles  and  perplexities  it  meets, 
with  the  length  and  tediousness  of  its  way,  sighs  for 
the  end  of  its  journey,  when  it  may,  as  it  were,  lie 
down  and  be  at  rest.  The  soldier,  covered  over  with 
scars  and  grown  old  in  a  thousand  battles,  prays 
that  the  wars  may  one  day  be  over,  that  peace  may  re- 
turn, and  he  find  his  way  back  to  repose  his  weary 
and  stiffened  limbs,  and  recruit  his  exhausted  spirits, 
in  the  home  of  his  childhood,  amid  the  innocent  scenes 
and  objects,  in  which  he  so  delighted  before  he  went 
forth  on  his  career  of  battle  and  glory.  We  grow 
tired  of  exertion,  and  wish  to  sit  down  and  be  at  peace. 
We  would  not  be  always  on  the  road,  and  eat  ever 
our  meals,  and  sleep  only  at  an  inn.  We  would  un- 
bend ourselves  in  our  own  homes,  by  our  own  fire- 
sides, and  feel  that  our  journeyings  are  over  and  we 
may  repose  in  peace.  We  would  see  the  end  of  our 
work,  and  feel  that  our  last  struggle  has  been  made, 
our  last  battle  has  been  fought,  and  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  peaceful  flocks,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
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have  forever  succeeded  to  the  martial  clangor  of  the 
trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  neighing  of  the  warhorse. 
And  yet  these  are  but  mom^intary  feelings.  They 
are  but  passing  clouds  over  the  face  of  the  noonday 
sun,  and  do  but  render  the  heavens  more  beautiful. 
We  indulge  them  at  times  ;  and  they  come  unbid- 
den when  we  have  been  baffled  in  some  enterprise, 
when  we  have  lost  the  day  in  some  encounter  with  sin 
and  Satan  ;  when  we  are  smarting  under  the  wounds 
received  in  some  recent  battle,  or  suffering  the  reaction 
of  a  day's  over  exertion.  But  in  general  we  love  this 
law  of  progress,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  glo- 
ries, one  of  the  brightest  signatures,  of  our  divine  na- 
ture. We  prefer  action  to  rest.  The  old  soldier,  who 
had  sighed  for  peace  and  the  quiet  of  his  early  home, 
shall  no  sooner  hear  the  ear-piercing  fife  and  martial 
drum,  than  his  head  is  erect,  his  step  measured,  and 
his  heart  is  in  the  thickest  and  hottest  of  the  fray. 
The  storm-beaten  sailor,  in  the  tempest  at  sea,  when 
riding  on  his  mountain  billows,  when  his  ship  heaves 
and  breaks  against  the  swelling  surge,  may  wish 
himself  on  land,  and  feel  that,  if  once  his  feet  touch 
the  shore,  he  will  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  deep  never 
again.  And  yet  soon  shall  he  be  weary  of  his  lands- 
man's life,  and  the  very  memory  of  that  storm  at  sea, 
its  thrill,  its  agony,  its  terror,  shall  make  him  more 
anxious  to  go  forth  again  upon  his  loved  ocean. 

Man  may  exist  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  repose, 
but  he  lives  only  in  action.  Life  is  action,  and  our 
lives  are  longer  or  shorter  not  according  to  the  number 
of  our  years,  but  the  more  or  less  intensity  with  which 
we  have  acted.  There  is  no  difference  between  abso- 
lute rest,  inactivity,  and  death.  The  more  active  we 
are,  the  further  we  are  removed  from  death,  the  ful- 
ler we  are  of  life,  the  more  truly  do  we  live.  We  wea- 
ry of  inaction  much  sooner  than  we  do  of  exertion ; 
and  the  idle,  we  all  feel,  are  the  most  wretched  of  the 
sons  of  wretchedness.  There  is  then  in  fact  nothing 
sad  or  discouraging  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pro- 
gress.    On  the  contrary  it  is  encouraging.     We  are  as- 
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sured  by  it,  that  we  shall  never  be  obliged  to  weep, 
that  we  have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that  we  can 
never  be  any  wiser  or  better  than  we  are  now.  It 
opens  to  us  a  glorious  career,  along  which  lies  a  track 
of  heavenly  radiance.  It  opens  to  us  a  prospect  of 
boundless  extent,  and  gives  us  the  hope  that,  when  we 
have  feasted  our  souls  on  it  as  long  as  we  would, 
another,  and  another  still,  of  richer  and  more  varied 
beauty,  shall  be  opened  before  us.  It  gives  us  assur- 
ance that  these  dark  and  perplexing  problems,  we  are 
now  studying  day  and  night  to  solve,  shall  one  day  be- 
come plain  to  our  understandings,  although  new  prob- 
lems may  come  up  to  engage  our  minds  afterwards ; 
that  this  universe  of  darkness,  on  the  borders  of  which 
W€  stand,  shall  be  ever  recoiling  from  our  search- 
ing glance,  and  the  objects,  it  conceals  from  our  sight, 
shall  be  perpetually  opening  to  our  view  in  the  dewy 
freshness  and  rosy  light  of  the  morning.  I  am  then 
not  only  satisfied,  that  I  am  created  to  be  a  progres- 
sive being,  and  to  be  forever  a  workingman,  forever 
employed ;  but  I  am  grateful  that  lam  so  made,  and  re- 
joice that  I  have  a  work  before  me,  which  will  require 
all  my  exertions  for  eternity.  In  this  fact  I  read  the 
pledge  not  of  an  eternal  existence,  but  of  an  immor- 
tal life. 

We  may,  then,  lay  it  down,  that  we  are  ever  to  re- 
gard ourselves  as  not  having  apprehended,  to  feelour^ 
selves  below  the  mark,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
ever  pressing  onward  and  upward.  We  may  also  lay 
it  down,  that  the  fact,  that  we  may  ever  be  apprehend- 
ing, but  never  completely  apprehend,  be  ever  nearing 
perfection,  but  never  becoming  wholly  perfect,  discour- 
aging as  it  may  at  first  seem,  is  after  all  one  of  oar 
chief  glories,  and  shows  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God  in  our  creation.  The  law  of  progress  is  a  law 
we  should  willingly  accept,  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful,  and  which  we  should  seek  to  obey. 

With  what  I  have  thus  far  said,  I  presume,  all  reflect- 
ing people  will  agree.  On  the  fact,  that  man  is  a  pro- 
gressive being,  rests  the  legitimacy  of  all  the  meas- 
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ures  adopted  by  Individuals  or  society  for  moral,  intel- 
Ictualy  and  religious  improvement.  It  is  on  this  fact, 
that  we  vindicate  the  utility  of  Schools  and  Colleges, 
and  especially  the  institutions  of  Religion.  Why  do 
you  employ  schoolmasters  and  professors,  if  man  be  not 
born  with  the  capacity  for  progress  ?  If  people  are 
as  wise  and  as  good  as  they  can  become,  what  need 
of  churches,  what  need  of  preaching?  These  all  cer- 
tainly contemplate  progress,  at  least  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious progress. 

The  doctrine  of  progress  is  admitted  by  every  body, 
too,  in  relation  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  society 
and  social  institutions.  If  not,  why  do  we  choose 
every  year  an  army  of  legislators,  and  make  some  three 
or  four  hundred  new  laws  in  each  State  in  the  Union  7 
Do  not  people  support  legislators,  and  propose  legis- 
lation, for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  our  social  institu- 
tions, of  obviating  some  evil,  or  of  supplying  some 
defect  ?  Why,  then,  is  the  social  Reformer,  the  man 
who  demands  progress  in  the  State,  looked  upon  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  called  hard  names,  and 
marked  as  a  man  to  be  avoided  ?  He  merely  acts 
on  the  principle  recognised  by  the  Gospel,  enjoined  by 
Paul,  taught  by  the  experience  and  nature  of  man,  and 
admitted  by  every  body. 

Progress  in  the  case  of  an  individual  all  readily 
admit  to  be  possible  and  desirable.  John  may  become 
altogether  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  He  may  know 
more  of  himself  than  he  now  does ;  more  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  ;  may  become  more  amiable  and 
obliging  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  ;  obtain 
a  purer  heart,  more  elevated  moral  affections ;  and  live 
in  a  closer  communion  with  God.  And  may  not  Peter 
also,  and  James,  and  Andrew  7  Yes.  It  is  admitted 
all  these  may,  and  that  it  is  lawful  to  labor  for  their 
progress.  And  where  is  the  individual  that  may  not 
become  a  wiser  and  better,  a  really  greater  being? 
Where  is  the  man,  for  whose  progress  it  is  not  lawful  to 
labor  ?  No  where  ?  Then  all  men  may  become  wiser 
and  better,  greater  men ;  it  is  lawful  then  to  labor  for 
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the  progress  of  all  men ;  that  is,  to  labor  to  set  the 
race  forward  in  wisdom  and  goodness.  Why  then 
must  he  who  labors  to  do  this,  and  has  faith  that  it 
can  be  done,  be  called  by  some  odious  epithet,  a 
disorganizer,  a  Jacobin,  or  a  visionary?  Why  may  he 
not  be  considered  a  very  sober,  and  a  very  serious  man, 
with  a  clear  mind  and  a  good  heart? 

Here  is  a  wrong  we  do  to  the  men,  who  show 
themselves  in  earnest  to  aid  the  progress  of  Humanity. 
These  men,  whom  we  often  condemn  and  usually  ne- 
glect, are  after  all  doing  only  what  we  all  allege  it  is 
theirduty  to  do.  They  have  no  other  sin  than  that  of  be- 
ing true  to  principle.  It  may  be  said,  that  what  they 
call  progress  would  not  be  progress,  and  that  what  they 
propose  as  the  means  of  accelerating  progress,  would 
have  a  deteriorating  tendency.  All  this  is  very  possi- 
ble, and  may  no  doubt  be  said  with  truth  of  many  pop- 
ular declaimers.  But  those,  of  whom  this  may  be  said 
with  any  degree  of  justice,  are  generally  followed  by 
crowds.  They  have, a  multitude  with  them,  and  are 
indebted  to  their  passionate  zeal,  and  to  the  specialty 
of  their  projects,  rather  than  to  their  sober  sense  and 
enlightened  minds,  for  their  success.  But  even  these 
will  always  be  found  to  have  hit  upon  some  good  prin- 
ciple, to  have  embodied  some  useful,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  far-reaching  truth.  The  Reformers,  how- 
ever, most  seriously  condemned,  the  most  wrongfully 
accused,  and  called  the  hardest  names,  and  whose 
plans  are  deemed  the  most  visionary,  are  your  men 
of  sober  minds,  of  calm  judgment,  accustomed  to 
observe  and  to  reflect,  and  who  have  brought  to 
the  matters  on  which  they  speak  their  ripest  thoughts 
and  holiest  feelings.  They  may  indeed  be  wrong;  but 
are  they  more  likely  to  be  in  the  wrong  than  those  who 
condemn  or  ridicule  them  ?  Which  have  thought  the 
most  on  these  subjects,  and  are  the  best  informed  re- 
specting them?  When  a  man,  who  has  some  sense  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  comes  before  the  public  with  a 
new  doctrine,  or  a  new  measure,  he  takes  himself  to 
know  something  of  the  matter^  and  he  feels  that  a  care- 
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less  hearer,  who  has  given  it  no  serious  attention,  per- 
haps has  never  heard*  of  it  before,  ought  to  have  too 
much  modesty  to  pronounce  it  at  once  false  or  chimeri- 
cal. We  are,  unconsciously,  every  day  crucifying  our 
redeemers.  Of  the  men  now  living,  the  names  of  none 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  true  men,  but  of  those 
few,  whom  the  great  mass  of  us  regard  as  teaching 
^^  damnable  heresies,"  or  as  outraging  the  moral  sense 
of  their  epoch.  We,  who  have  called  the  bold  theo- 
logical reformer  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  the 
warm-hearted  pleader  for  the  progress  of  man  and 
society  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  or  an  idle  dreamer, 
shall  be  forgotten,  our  names  unregistered,  and  our 
generation  remembered  not,  when  he  shall  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  few  who  have  redeemed  Humanity,  and 
done  honor  to  human  nature.  Let  us  beware  how  we 
pass  a  verdict  against  the  men  of  ideas,  the  men  of  • 
progress ;  for  posterity,  God  himself,  will  reverse  it. 

Not  only  is  it  lawful  to  contemplate  the  progress 
of  all  the  individuals  of  this  generation,  but  it  is  also 
lawful  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  one  generation 
upon  another.  The  human  race  does  not  come  to 
maturity  in  one  generation.  It  has  the  same  law  of 
progress,  as  a  race,  that  you  and  I  have  as  individ- 
uals. One  generation  accumulates  a  stock  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  which  serves  as  an  outfit,  a  setting  out,  for 
its  successor.  Each  new  generation,  in  relation  to  its 
predecessor,  starts  on  a  vantage  ground.  It  has  its. 
point  of  departure  farther  on,  and  higher  up  ;  because 
it  enjoys,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  resources,  all 
the  accumulations  of  all  who  have  gone  before  it. 
The  progress  we  make,  we  make  not  for  ourselves 
alone.  This  generation  is  linked  with  all  coming 
generations,  and  its  progress  is  a  progress  for  all 
coming  generations.  This  opens  to  us  a  glorious 
prospect,  and  makes  it  delightful  to  take  on  the 
wings  of  faith  frequent  excursions  into  the  Future.^ 
These  excursions  I  have  found  not  only  pleasant,  but 
profitable.  Oppressed  with  the  selfishness  I  find  in 
my  own  heart  and  around  me,  overcome  by  the  thou- 
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sand  ills  I  see  Humanity  enduring,  I  find  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  raise  my  drooping  spirits,  recover  my 
faith  in  man,  and  nerve  myself  to  his  service,  to  look 
forward  to  what  the  human  race  will  one  day  become ; 
and  I  return  from  these  excursions  renewed  in  my 
feelings  and  strengthened  in  my  soul.  I  am  strength- 
ened for  the  battle,  and  can  take  myself  to  the  com- 
bats with  my  age,  and  to  the  endurance  of  the  neglect 
which  I  know  awaits  me,  with  cheerfulness  and 
courage.  For  the  joy  set  before,  one  may  cheer- 
fully endure  the  cross. 

If  one  generation  may  advance  on  its  predecessor, 
if  the  human  race  be  always  on  the  march  towards 
perfection,  then  must  it  be  ever  receding  from  the 
past,  outgrowing  old  institutions,  and  becoming  too 
wise  for  old  doctrines.  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  chain  us  back  to  the  creeds 
framed  in  by-gone  ages,  and  insist  upon  our  adhering 
to  old  usages.  We  might  just  as  well  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  man  shall  wear  the  garments  of  the  child. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  cramp  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  keep  them  forever  of  the  size  of  the  infant's,  as  the 
Chinese  do  the  feet  of  their  women.  Mind  has  an 
expansive  force,  that  will  break  the  strongest  bands 
and  ligaments  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise.  Greeds 
cannot  confine  it  forever.  Though  you  clasp  it  in 
bands  of  steel,  it  will  snap  them,  and  break  through 
even  those  which  shall  be  made  of  gold.  It  has  a 
portion  of  the  Divinity  from  whom  it  emanates,  and 
it  will  not  be  fettered.  Free  it  will  be,  and  free  it 
should  be. 

Would  we  but  lay  this  truth  to  our  hearts,  we  should 
disdain  to  contend  for  old  dogmas,  and  blush  to  cen- 
sure an  opinion  because  it  is  new.  They,  who  now 
hold  on  to  old  creeds,  and  insist  that  we  shall  believe 
just  what  our  fathers  believed,  and  tread  only  the 
road  our  father's  trod,  probably  are  not  aware  of  their 
consummate  folly,  nor  indeed  of  their  high-handed 
treason  against  man.  They  call  themselves  wise  and 
prudent ;    they  believe  themselves  to  be  doing  God's 
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service  ;  but  >¥Ould  they  reflect  a  moment,  they  would 
see  that  they  are  running  against  time,  and  contend- 
ing against  Omnipotence.  Can  they  make  the  grown 
up  man  return  to  the  baubles,  the  whistle  and  rattle, 
that  pleased  his  childhood  1  Would  they  reverse  the 
law  of  God's  providence  and  arrest  the  march  of  im- 
provement ?  And  are  they  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that 
they  can  do  it  1  What  Luther  and  Calvin  taught,  I 
respect  as  their  belief;  but  must  I  be  compelled  to 
see  but  with  Luther's  or  Calvin's  eyes,  and  to  think 
but  Luther's  or  Calvin's  thoughts  ?  Am  not  I  also  a 
man  ?  Have  not  I  also  eyes  1  Have  I  not  also  a 
reasonable  and  a  reasoning  soul  ?  But  why  am  I  a 
man,  why  have  I  eyes,  why  have  I  a  soul,  if  I  may 
only  reproduce  Luther  or  Calvin  ?  As  well  might  I 
not  be ;  for  in  such  a  case  I  should  be  only  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  of  which  one  specimen  is  enough  for  all 
honest  purposes.  Why  then  am  I  to  be  arraigned 
because  I  choose  to  be  true  to  my  nature,  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  think  my  own  thoughts  ? 

The  past  did  its  duty.  It  did  what  it  could.  It 
embodied  in  creeds  and  catechisms  its  conceptions  of 
truth.  Let  us  take  what  truth  we  can  find  in  its 
symbols,  and  add  to  it  whatever  additional  truth  the 
untrammelled  action  of  our  own  minds  and  hearts  can 
discover.  It  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  progress  in  our 
ideas,  as  well  as  in  our  moral  affections,  and  as  much 
our  duty  to  aim  at  progress  in  our  religious  ideas  as 
in  any  other  order  of  ideas.  Let  us  beware  how  we 
entertain  the  notion  that  we  have  already  ascertained 
all  truth.  Paul's  example  should  ever  be  before  us  ; 
^'  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended : 
but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  which  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  Let  us  beware, 
too,  how  we  condemn  the  man  who  comes  forward  to 
arraign  old  dogmas,  and  to  call  the  people  to  the 
search  after  new  ones.  He  is  but  doing  his  duty ;  he 
is  laboring  for  God  and  man ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
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sustain  him.  On  this  score  men  have  much  to  answer 
for.  They  cannot  tell  how  many  warm  hearts  they 
have  broken,  how  many  generous  spirits  they  have 
sent  down  with  sorrow  to  an  untimely  grave  ! 

Moreover,  if  we  may  count  on  the  progress  of  the 
race,  if  it  be  lawful  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
dividuals and  society,  and  for  progress  in  our  religious 
ideas,  we  must  not  think  that  we  can  hinder  the  utter- 
ance of  new  ideas  on  government  and  social  order  in 
general.  If  progress  be  a  law  of  our  race,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  we  must  accept  it  in  everything,  and 
not  only  tolerate  it,  but  labor  for  it  everywhere.  As 
a  friend  of  progress,  I  ask  more  than  toleration.  I 
do  not  stand  up  before  my  age,  and  ask  it  merely  to 
permit  me  to  bring  out  my  ideas  on  man  and  society, 
on  God  and  religion.  I  demand  cooperation,  that  the 
public  not  only  tolerate  me  in  doing  this,  but  that  it 
aid  me  in  doing  it.  I  ask  it  not  to  embrace  my  ideas, 
but  I  do  ask  it  to  listen  to  them,  and  set  itself  at 
work  in  earnest  to  augment  the  sum  of  truth  in  our 
possession.  It  has  no  right  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  that  calls  it  to  take  another  step  forward.  We 
have  no  doubt,  in  matters  of  government  and  social 
arrangements,  advanced  far  on  our  predecessors ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  we  have  attained  to 
perfection  in  these  matters  more  than  we  have  in 
others.  There  are  truths  in  relation  to  government 
and  society,  that  we  have  not  yet  learned,  and  we 
should  be  laboring  to  discover  them.  Let  us  turn  no 
cold  looks,  cast  no  contemptuous  sneers  on  the  young 
prophets  of  Humanity,  who  come  forth  to  prophesy 
unto  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  deserve  honor 
at  our  hands,  and  should  receive  it.  Let  us  hear 
their  prophecies,  and  pay  them  all  due  respect,  though 
they  convict  us  of  not  having  had  as  much  truth  as 
we  fancied  we  had,  and  enjoin  changes  which  it  may 
cost  us  some  painful  sacrifices  to  introduce. 

In  a  word,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  in  all  things  we 
come  short ;  that  in  all  things  we  are  imperfect ;  and 
that  as  true  Christians  we  must  be  ever  exerting  our- 
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selves  to  near  perfection.  We  are  placed  here  for 
progress,  the  progress  of  the  individual,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race ;  for  progress  in  our  moral  feelings, 
progress  in  ideas,  and  progress  in  institutions.  Al- 
ways must  we  forget  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reach  forth  to  the  things  which  are  before,  and  press 
onward  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  and  upward  to 
purer  and  serener  regions  of  moral  worth. 


Art.  n.  —  A  Discourse  on  Lying.     By  the  Editor. 

«  But  —  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  humeth  with 
&re  and  hrimstone."  —  Revelation,  xxi.  8. 

What  the  writer  of  the  book  called  the  Revelation 
meant  by  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone, I  pretend  not  to  determine.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  used  this  lake  as  what  he  deemed  the  most 
fitting  imagery  to  represent  the  torment  which  awaits, 
here  or  hereafter,  those  who  are  sinners  in  the  greatest 
degree.  He  probably  meant  no  more  by  it  than  that 
the  punishment  of  such  would  be  exceedingly  severe. 
In  order  to  be  exceedingly  severe,  the  severest  that 
we  can  conceive,  it  need  not  be  the  result  of  mate- 
rial fire  and  brimstone.  Spiritual  tortures  are  alto- 
gether severer  than  any  material  tortures  imagina- 
ble. The  crudest  punishment  you  can  inflict  on  the 
guilty  is  to  make  them  see  that  they  are  guilty,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  misery  of  their  own  reflec- 
tions. 

What  will  be,  according  to  my  text,  the  precise 
punishment  of  all  liars,  I  therefore  cannot  undertake 
to  say,  nor  do  I,  in  fact,  wish  to  say.  I  trouble  my- 
self very  little  about  the  punishment  which  awaits  the 
wicked,  either  as  to  its  quality  or  its  quantity.  That 
which,  in  my  eyes,  gives  to  sin  its  horror,  and  admon- 
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ishes  me  to  eschew  it,  is  not  the  punishment  it  in- 
Yolves.  It  is  not  the  suffering  that  it  brings  along 
with  it,  that  makes  it  so  revolting.  To  a  mind  rightly 
constituted  it  would  still  be  full  of  horror,  though  it 
inyolved  no  suffering,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  sin. 
Pain,  however  great  it  may  be,  if  it  be  but  coupled 
with  a  sense  of  right,  we  can  endure  without  even  a 
murmur;  whether  of  body  or  mind,  it  unmans  us  only 
when  we  feel  that  we  are  wrong,  that  we  have  been 
false  to  ourselves,  false  to  our  friends,  to  our  country, 
to  our  principles,  to  our  race,  to  our  God. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  speak  of  the  punish* 
ment  which  awaits  liars.  I  have  introduced  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Revelation  merely  because  it  appears  to 
me  to  teach  very  clearly  this  much,  to  wit,  that  all 
liars  are  sinners.  This  is  all  that  need  be  said.  If 
we  have  any  just  conceptions  of  true  worth  before 
God,  we  shall  ask  for  no  other  reason  for  discontinu- 
ing or  avoiding  a  given  practice,  than  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  sinful.  Lying,  when  shown  to  be  a  sin,  is 
sufficiently  condemned ;  and  the  mind  that  has  any 
sense  of  rectitude  will  avoid  it  for  that  reason,  and  for 
that  reason  alone.  The  punishment  which  awaits  the 
liar  may  be  more  or  less  intense  ;  it  may  be  the  loss 
of  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  may  be  the 
loss  of  self-respect,  the  agony  of  unending  remorse ; 
or  it  may  be  the  tortures  of  a  literal  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone ;  but  the  true  reason  for  regarding  it 
with  horror  is  the  simple  fact,  that  it  is  sin,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  to  that  law  written  on 
the  tablets  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  we  find  engrossed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

It  is  of  lying,  and  not  of  its  peculiar  punishment, 
that  I  propose  to  speak,  —  of  the  sin  rather  than  of 
its  consequences  ;  because  it  is  always  on  the  sin, 
rather  than  on  its  consequences,  that  I  would  fix  my 
own  attention  or  that  of  others.  That  lying  is  a  sin, 
doubtless,  all  are  ready  to  admit ;  and  yet  it  is  a  sin 
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of  very  frequent  occurrence.  I  apprehend  that  very 
few  of  us  have  any  just  conception  of  either  its  enor- 
mity or  its  frequency.  We  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
ascertain  in  what  the  lie  actually  consists.  We  regard 
it  too  often  as  consisting  solely  in  the  words  we  use,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  it,  when 
we  have  not  put  it  into  a  form  of  words.  We  deceive, 
mislead  people,  and  yet  if  the  words  we  have  used  be 
literally  true,  we  fancy  we  have  not  lied.  The  New- 
York  merchant,  of  whom  they  relate  a  certain  anecdote, 
probably  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  liar.  The  mer- 
chant had  applied  to  an  Insurance  Office  for  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  a  ship  he  had  at  sea,  and  which  he 
was  expecting  soon  to  arrive.  Some  difference  aris- 
ing between  him  and  the  agent  of  the  office,  the  policy 
wa3  delayed  until  the  merchant  received  news  from 
his  ship,  that  it  and  cargo  were  lost.  He  immediately 
sent  his  boy  to  notify  the  office,  that  if  they  had  not 
made  out  the  policy  talked  of,  they  need  not  do  it,  for 
he  had  heard  from  his  ship.  The  office  concluding 
from  this,  that  the  news  he  had  heard  were  favorable, 
sent  him  word  back  that  the  policy  was  ready,  and 
immediately  made  it  out,  and  thus  subjected  itself  to 
the  loss  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo.  Now  what  the 
merchant  said  was  literally  true,  and  yet  it  was  a  lie, 
because  it  was  so  said  as  naturally  to  deceive. 

The  lie  does  not  consist  in  the  words  we  use. 
Elijah  upbraiding  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  ridiculing 
them  for  their  trust  in  that  false  god,  said  unto  them, 
"  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or 
he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  perad venture 
he  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked.*'  The  words  here 
used  are  false.  What  Elijah  said  was  not  true,  and 
he  did  not  believe  it  true ;  and  yet  he  did  not  lie,  be- 
cause he  did  not  intend  to  deceive,  and  because  he 
did  not  deceive.  He  speaks  ironically,  and  by  so 
speaking  discloses  more  clearly  than  he  could  in  any 
other  form  of  speech,  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  a 
dumb  idol  as  a  god,  or  the  creature  in  place  of  the 
Creator.     So  when  we  say  of  a  fleet  animal,  ^^  he  is 
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swift  as  the  wind,"  or  of  a  raiment  remarkable  for 
its  whiteness,  "  it  is  whiter  than  snow,"  or  pf  any 
extraordinary  swiftness  of  motion,  ^^  it  is  quicker  than 
lightning ;  "  we  say  what  is  literally  false ;  but  we  are 
not  liars,  because  there  is  no  deception,  and  no  inten- 
tion of  deception.  The  metaphors  we  use,  the  strong 
hyperboles  we  adopt,  have  their  established  value,  and 
are  understood  in  the  same  manner  by  both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer. 

The  lie  consists,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  liar,  in 
the  fact  of  his  intending  to  deceive  or  mislead  ;  in 
relation  to  others,  it  consists  in  the  fact,  that  he  does 
deceive  or  mislead.  A  man  tells  me  no  lie,  if  he  in 
no  way  deceives  me,  or  misleads  me ;  but  he  is  never- 
theless a  liar,  if  he  intended  to  do  it,  and  is  as 
guilty  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  deceived  me.  If 
he  has  intended  to  deceive  me,  or  deceived  me  know- 
ingly, although  all  his  words  strictly  construed  are 
true,  he  is  just  as  much  a  liar,  as  though  he  had  told 
me  a  plump  falsehood,  in  just  so  many  words. 

I  am  pursuing  a  thief.  I  ask  you  which  way  he 
went.  You  say  nothing,  but  you  point  your  finger  in 
a  certain  direction,  which  is  the  wrong  one,  and  thus 
I  am  led  to  follow  it.  In  this  case  you  have  lied  to 
me,  just  as  much  as  though  you  had  told  me  in  words, 
that  the  thief  went  in  the  direction,  which  you  knew 
he  had  not  gone.  Words,  actions,  manners,  no  matter 
which  or  what,  that  do  deceive,  and  are  intended  to 
deceive,  or  which  are  intended  to  deceive,  whether 
they  do  deceive  or  not,  are  falsehoods,  lies.  Let  no 
one  then  think  that  he  has  steered  clear  of  the  lie, 
because  he  has  succeeded  in  using  a  form  of  words 
not  literally  false.  Looks,  manners,  deeds,  lie  as  well 
as  words,  and  often  more  effectually. 

The  worst  form  of  lying  is  not  that  which  is  gener- 
ally the  most  censured.  The  common  falsehoods,  as 
to  occurrences  and  events,  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  worst.  Mere  vulgar  lying  de- 
serves contempt,  and  usually  receives  it ;  and  very 
soon  prevents  the  one  who  is  guilty  of  it  from  doing 
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any  harm^  save  to  his  own  soul.  His  credit  is  soon  gone, 
his  want  of  honesty  is  soon  found  out,  and  henceforth 
he  can  deceive  nobody,  for  nobody  trusts  him. 

The  worst  species  of  lying  are  those  not  usnally 
christened  with  that  name.  One  instance  of  the  worst 
sort  of  lying,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  witnessed 
during  the  current  year.*  Many  people  have  had  in 
their  hands  small  pieces  of  paper  called  Bank  Bills, 
on  which  is  a  promise  made  by  certain  high-minded 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  called  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  bank,  to  pay  the  bearer  at  their  bank- 
ing house,  during  banking  hours,  on  demand,  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  I  need  not  say  that  this  promise 
has  for  nearly  a  year,  to  say  the  least,  been  only  a 
splendid  lie,  —  a  lie,  which  the  banks,  the  honorable 
and  high-minded  president  and  directors,  tell  every 
time  they  issue  their  bills,  or  notes.  And  this  is  not 
all.  Men  of  the  highest  standing  in  society,  and  the 
loudest  in  their  pretensions  to  decency,  intelligence, 
virtue,  religion,  have  greatly  applauded  the  lie;  and 
grave  senators  in  our  own  goodly  city  are  daily  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  whether  an  end  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  put  to  this  lying ;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  majority  will  decide,  that  the  public  good 
demands  its  continuance.  It  is  astonishing  that  a 
community,  making  some  pretensions  to  being  a  moral 
and  religious  community,  can  tolerate,  much  more  ap- 
plaud such  falsehood.  Nothing  can  be  more  corrupting 
to  the  morals  of  our  youth,  or  better  calculated  to 
banish  truth  and  honesty  from  the  land. 

Communities,  corporations,  banks,  copartnerships, 
are  as  much  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  as  the  simple  indi- 


*  This  discourse  was  written  and  preached  in  this  city  in  ihe 
winter  of  1837-8,  while  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  were  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  the  suspension  and  resumption  of  payments 
bj  the  banks.  The  conduct  of  the  banks,  and  more  especially  of 
the  business  community,  during  the  summer  of  1837,  and  the  winter 
following,  violating,  as  it  did,  all  moral  principle,  and  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  republic  by  its  general  baseness,  cannot  be 
too  frequently  exhibited  to  the  general  abhorrence  of  mankind. 
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vidual.  No  man's  moral  sense,  if  he  have  any,  can 
fail  to  be  shocked,  outraged  at  the  doctrine,  that  com- 
panies, corporations,  communities,  states,  nations, 
have  a  right  to  lie.  They  may  have  the  power  to  go 
unpunished ;  the  bank  president,  who  signs  a  promise 
to  pay,  that  he  knows  his  bank  will  not  pay  according 
to  the  stipulations,  may  go  unwhipt  of  justice  ;  but  he 
is  a  sinner  of  as  black  a  dye  as  any  liar  in  the  land, 
and  he  will  one  day  be  seen  and  treated  as  such. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lying,  which  is  usually 
called  policy,  skill,  or  wisdom,  or  good  management, 
that  deserves  in  like  manner  to  be  animadverted  upon. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lying  which  parties  make  use  of  to  carry 
into  execution  the  plans  they  have  devised,  and  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  power  they  crave.  There  is  no 
political  party  on  earth,  that  has  gained  strength 
enough  to  be  spared  from  ridicule,  that  dares  let  all 
its  acts  be  known,  and  all  the  arts  it  makes  use  of  be 
seen  in  their  real  character.  Back  of  the  fairest  pro- 
fessions you  shall  find  low  ambition,  gross  selfishness, 
and  vulgar  tricks.  Where  the  end  proposed  is  good, 
you  shall  still  find  the  professions  held  out  are  false, 
and  the  means  adopted  are  unworthy.  The  Demo- 
crat loves  the  dear  people,  and  is  horrified,  when  any 
one  expresses  any  distrust  of  the  people ;  and  yet,  if 
one  be  what  is  called  a  party  leader,  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  dreads  no  greater  misfortune,  than  that  of 
having  the  people  see  exactly  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  is  doing.  The  good  of  the  party  requires  that  he 
should  work  in  the  dark,  and  that  he  should  manage 
the  people  and  bring  them  into  his  views  by  means, 
which  he  is  nowise  ambitious  that  they  should  un- 
derstand. 

The  Whig,  too,  is  outraged,  when  he  is  told  that  he 
is  laboring  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  business 
part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  He 
goes  for  the  whole  people.  He  is  shocked  at  the  men- 
dacity and  party  managements  of  his  Democratic 
brethren.  He  is  loud  in  praise  of  honesty,  of  open 
and  fair  dealing,  and  he  would  have  none  but  high- 
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minded  and  honorable  gentlemen  entrusted  with  office ; 
none  but  moral  and  religious  means  adopted  to  secure 
success ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  pays  liberally  for 
the  publication  of  falsehood,  holds  his  secret  meet- 
ings, spares  no  efforts  to  flatter  or  coerce  the  people 
into  the  support  of  his  party,  —  no  efforts  to  misrep- 
resent the  causes  of  evils  he  may  deplore,  or  to  charge 
upon  his  opponents,  what  he  and  his  friends  have 
secretly  brought  about ;  and  he  will  hold  up  for  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people  men,  who, 
to  say  the  least,  are  no  saints.  Both  parties  will  call 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  which  both  know  is 
only  the  will  of  some  few  party  leaders,  and  claim 
^he  sanction  of  the  popular  voice,  for  what  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  people  have  never  exam- 
ined, never  deliberated  upon.  Both  parties  have  their 
secret  wires,  which  they  pull  to  make  the  puppets 
dance  to  their  will ;  and  everywhere  both  have  a  con- 
cealed agency,  which  produces  the  results  they  ascribe 
to  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  people. 

Now,  parties  should  be  open  and  honest ;  and  any 
party  that  should  undertake  to  deceive  the  people, 
though  in  its  belief  for  the  people's  good,  or  to  carry 
its  ends  by  any  other  management  or  policy  than  that 
of  truth  and  honesty,  ought  to  be  damned  to  everlast- 
ing infamy ;  and  every  party  leader,  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  skill,  his  adroitness  in  building  up  his 
party  and  securing  its  success,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  liars,  who  are  to  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and  brimstone.  The 
people  have  for  ages  been  managed  by  adroit  poli- 
ticians, and  lied  to  by  parties  and  statesmen,  and  it  is 
time  that  both  they  and  politicians  and  statesmen, 
learn  that  there  is  no  allowable  policy,  no  admissible 
management,  but  that  of  telling  the  truth  and  acting 
honestly.  Politics  till  then  will  be  a  tissue  of  false- 
hood, and  governments  will  be  but  splendid  lies.  In 
this  country  above  all,  should  we  frown  upon  all  in- 
trigue, and  contemn  all  concealment,  all  political 
.  management. 
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There  is  another  species  of  lying,  perhaps  more  in- 
iquitous stilly  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
upon  both  the  one  who  lies  and  upon  the  community, 
upon  Humanity,  than  any  other  species  of  lying 
known.  And  the  kind  of  lying,  I  now  allude  to,  is 
never  mentioned  under  that  name.  It  is  called  some* 
times  caution,  circumspection;  generally,  prudence. 
The  man  who  is  guilty  of  it  is  rarely  censured.  He 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men,  and  may  be 
counted  one  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
community.  His  word  is  always  taken,  and  the  slight- 
est hint  from  him  would  prevent  all  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  from  coming  into  a  Hall  like 
this,  to  hear  such  notions  of  morality  as  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  out.  I  have  reference  now  to  your 
sleek  man  of  the  world,  who  acquiesces  in  public 
opinion,  never  violates  the  general  sense  of  the  de- 
corous, and  who  is  never  known  to  advance  a  new,  a 
singular,  or  an  unpopular  opinion ;  who  keeps  his  own 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  never  ventures  to  question 
those  of  others.  He  is  constant  at  the  most  popular 
church  in  the  city;  he  pays  a  large  pew-tax;  is  very 
intimate  with  his  minister,  with  whom  he  always 
agrees  ;  and  yet  he  is  one  who  does  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  creed  of  the  church  he  supports,  <tt  the 
doctrine  of  the  minister  he  hears.  There  is,  perhaps, 
another  church  in  the  city,  organized  on  principles 
which  he  wholly  approves,  embodying,  as  he  believes, 
a  great,  a  glorious,  and  a  world-regenerating  truth ; 
and  it  enjoys  the  labors  of  a  man,  as  minister,  whose 
views  in  all  respects  coincide  with  his  own,  for  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  he  has  the  greatest  es- 
teem; yet  he  never  attends  that  church;  he  never 
listens  to  that  minister ;  and  perhaps  seldom  speaks 
of  him,  without  a  sneer  or  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
Why  ?  That  church  is  not  in  the  fashion,  and  that 
minister  is  perhaps  a  plain,  blunt-spoken  man,  who 
tells  the  truth  in  a  homely  way  ;  and  moreover  is  a 
man  who  has  some  notions,  which,  because  they  are 
only  half  understood  by  the  public,  are  generally  con- 
demned. 
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Now,  this  is  the  worst  species  of  lying  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  Whoever  appears  to  the  public  what 
be  is  not  to  himself,  and  in  himself,  is  a  liar  of  the 
worst  description.  To  tell  the  truth,  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  one's  honest,  intimate  convictions  of  right, 
is  the  most  imperative  duty.  These  sleek  men  of  the 
world,  who  seem  to  approve  whatever  is  popular,  and 
to  discountenance  whatever  is  unfashionable,  are  per- 
haps not  aware  of  the  practical  falsehoods  they  are 
daily  telling,  and  the  great  injury  they  are  doing  to  the 
cause  of  moral  and  religious  progress.  They  perhaps 
are  not  aware  of  the  many  trials  to  which  they  expose 
the  warm-hearted  friends  of  Humanity,  nor  the  many 
bitter  tears  they  do  cause  them  to  shed.  They  think 
not  of  the  lone  few,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
earth,  contending  single-handed  against  the  hosts  of 
error,  and  borne  down  by  the  overwhelming  floods  of 
obloquy  and  abuse,  insult  and  ridicule,  perpetually 
heaped  upon  them.  They  think  not,  that  owing  to 
their  cowardice  and  treachery,  the  cause  they  inwardly . 
approve  is  suffered  to  languish,  and  its  bold  and 
generous  friends  to  die  broken-hearted. 

The  world  is  full  of  errors  and  evils,  which  are  seen 
and  admitted  by  thousands,  who  yet  stand  entirely 
aloof  from  the  Son  of  Man,  who  comes  forth  to  redeem 
it  from  their  curse.  This  very  Son  of  Man  is,  by 
the  very  men  who  wish  him  success,  passed  by 
without  even  a  look  of  recognition,  or  with  a  look  of 
cold  contempt,  or  of  more  chilling  compassion.  If  they 
speak  of  him,  it  is  with  a  sort  of  pity  for  his  weakness, 
and  a  regret  that  he  will  be  so  imprudent ;  or  with 
the  sage  advice,  that  he  had  much  better  give  up  the 
idea  of  advocating  a  cause  the  public  do  not  approve, 
or  cannot  appreciate.  They  shake  their  heads  at  his 
supposed  want  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  thank  them« 
selves  that  they  have  been  more  prudent. 

One  of  the  most  trying  things  which  I  can  conceive 
for  him,  who  is  laboring  in  the  great  work  of  human 
progress,  is  to  be  daily  passing  among  men,  who  really 
agree  with  him,  and  who  yet  will  not  raise  a  voice  for 
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him ;  but  leave  the  public  to  infer  that  they  disap- 
prove his  course.  It  is  a  wound  received  in  the  house 
of  his  friends,  and  it  festers  into  his  soul.  Yet  this 
trial  awaits  every  man,  who  is  not  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  who  undertakes  to  make  them  better. 
Mankind  do  not  ever  seem  willing  to  own  their  re- 
deemers, till  they  have  crucified  them. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Church  needs  reforming, 
that  its  dogmas  need  revising,  and  that  the  world  has 
now  much  more  light  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  ;  everybody  knows  that  the  old  Doctrines  of 
Grace,  as  they  are  called,  are  exceedingly  ungracious, 
and  need  new  vamping ;  but  they  are  retained,  be- 
cause nobody  is  willing  to  speak  out  to  the  world, 
honestly,  what  he  believes.  Craven  priests  are  work- 
ing upon  the  sensibilities  of  women  and  children,  and 
by  the  use  of  well  assorted  machinery,  which  they 
know  well  how  to  apply,  are  producing  various  excite- 
ments and  calling  them  the  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  they  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  imposition  they 
are  practising ;  and  he,  who  undertakes  to  oppose  or 
expose  them,  is  overpowered  by  the  clamors  of  a  noisy 
multitude,  and  his  voice  lost  in  the  general  din. 
Thousands  see  these  things,  and  inwardly  deplore 
them.  Yet  openly,  publicly,  they  breathe  not  a  sylla- 
ble against  them.  They  virtually  sustain  them.  Yet 
they  might  easily  put  a  stop  to  thera,  would  they  but 
speak  out,  and  be  true  to  themselves. 

The  community  is  banding  itself  together  in  huge 
associations,  —  each  controlled  by  a  few  head-strong, 
hot-heated  zealots,  or  cool,  shrewd,  calculating  aspi- 
rants,—  by  means  of  which  the  grossest  tyranny  is 
practised,  and  the  freedom  of  conscience,  guarantied  us 
by  our  free  institutions,  reduced  to  a  practical  nullity. 
These  sleek  men  of  the  world,  these  wise  and  prudent 
men,  see  and  apprehend  the  evil,  and  yet  >say  nothing, 
offer  no  opposition  to  them ;  but  join  them,  fall  into 
the  current,  and  swell  the  tide  of  evil  which  is  to 
deluge  the  land.  They  are  thus  liars,  and  with  all 
liars  must  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burns  with 
fire  and  brimstone. 
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I  may  be  thought  severe.  But  I  mean  not  to  be 
more  so  than  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue,  an(J  religion 
demands.  A  man  may  tell  me  an  ordinary  falsehood, 
and  I  can  pass  it  over.  But  when  a  man  will  be  false 
to  principle,  when  he  will  give  his  influence  to  what 
he  does  not  believe,  and  withhold  it  from  what  he 
does  believe,  I  know  no  excuse  for  him.  He  is  a 
traitor  to  himself,  a  traitor  to  God,  a  traitor  to  man, 
and  he  ought  to  loathe  himself;  and,  in  his  moments 
of  sober  reflection,  no  doubt  does  loathe  himself,  and 
feel  that  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  unfit  to  live. 

There  are  many  things  which  befall  us  in  this  life, 
that  it  is  painful  to  bear ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
intolerable,  nothing  which  more  completely  unmans 
us,  than  to  hear  a  voice  ever  and  anon  rising  from  the 
depths  of  conscience  asking,  "  What  right  hast  thou 
to  hold  up  thy  head  among  men,  to  talk  of  religion,  of 
virtue,  of  principle  ?  Thou  art  a  liar,  a  base,  cow- 
ardly hypocrite !  **  The  greatest  insult,  one  man  is 
capable  of  offering  another,  is  to  call  him  a  liar,  to 
charge  him  with  uttering  a  falsehood  ;  and  what  is  it 
then,  when  we  must  call  ourselves  liars,  fasten  the 
charge  of  falsehood  upon  ourselves  ;  when  we  cannot 
think  of  truth  without  having  the  damning  conclusion 
forced  upon  us,  that  we  have  outraged  it  ?  Think  of 
a  Judas  betraying  his  Master.  Well  may  he  who  has 
betrayed  the  truth  go  out  and  hang  himself,  or  fall 
asunder  and  have  his  bowels  gush  out. 

Falsehood  always  proceeds  from  cowardice.  Every 
liar  is  a  coward,  possesses  a  craven  spirit,  —  accord- 
ing to  the  old  notions,  a  "  white  liver."  The  man  of 
true  courage,  will  no  more  swerve  from  the  truth,  than 
he  will  flee  from  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  battle.  He 
will  die  a  thousand  deaths,  sooner  than  he  will  utter 
a  falsehood.  He  would  sooner  take  fire  and  brimstone 
than  a  lie  on  his  tongue.  He  feels  that  if  he  should 
lie,  his  honor,  in  his  own  estimation,  would  be  forfeited 
forever,  and  that  ever  after,  there  would  ring  in  his 
ears,  "  Thou  art  a  liar."  It  is  the  base,  sordid,  vulgar 
spirit,  the  coward  soul,  that  utters  falsehood,  to  whom 
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all  just  self-respect,  and  all  noble  qualities  are 
wanting. 

The  true  man  is  always  a  hero.  In  the  hour  of  trial, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  you  know  where  to  find  him. 
Where  the  fire  is  hottest,  and  blows  fall  thickest  and 
heaviest,  there  you  find  him,  and  always  will  find  him. 
He  deserts  his  standard  never,  and  holds  it  with  a 
firm  grasp  in  death.  If  we  would  be  men,  be  what 
our  forms  and  lineaments  promise,  we  must  be  heroes. 
We  must  dare  always  to  utter  the  truth,  whether  its 
utterance  be  in  words  or  in  deeds.  We  must  be  al- 
ways true  to  our  inward  convictions,  and  if  the  world 
be  opposed  to  them,  no  matter ;  we  must  take  our 
stand  on  them,  and  trust  that  in  due  time  the  world 
will  come  round  to  us.  We  must  shun  falsehood  as 
the  most  deadly  poison,  and  be  true  to  the  God  with- 
in us,  let  it  cost  us  what  it  may. 

If  there  be  anything  wanting  in  this  age,  it  is  men, 
—  men  of  chaste  minds,  intrepid  spirits,  heroic  souls, 
that  dare  stand  up  and  speak  from  the  fulness  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  go  forth  and  act  in  obedience 
to  their  own  convictions.  Let  us  be  men ;  let  us  be 
true  ;  be  faithful  to  God,  to  man  ;  be  what  we  seem ; 
and  then,  though  the  world  around  us  may  crumble,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  safe  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 


Art.  hi.  —  The  Laboring  Classes.  —  Responsibility  to 
Party.  —  Opposition  to    Christianity.  —  Opposition 

to  the  Priesthood Proletaries.  —  Descent  ^  Prop^- 

erty.  —  Conclusion. 

As  a  general  rule  we  never  reply  to  what  is  written 
or  said  against  ourselves  personally,  or  the  views  we 
from  time  to  time  put  forth.  We  adopt  this  rule,  be- 
cause we  never  have,  in  what  we  write,  any  regard  to 
our  own  personal  reputation.    We  write  not  for  fame ; 
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and  we  cannot  believe  it  a  matter  of  any  moment  to 
the  world,  what  estimation  we  may  be  held  in  by  the 
public  generally.  We  manage  our  own  conduct  ac- 
cording to  our  judgment  or  inclination,  without  dis- 
quieting ourselves  in  the  least  with  the  opinions  which 
others  may  entertain  of  it.  If  it  suits  them,  it  is  well ; 
if  it  does  not  suit  them,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well. 

We  also  adopt  this  rule,  because  we  are  never  so 
desirous  of  establishing  any  set  of  opinions,  as  we  are 
of  stimulating  to  free  and  fearless  inquiry  into  all 
great  and  interesting  subjects.  We  believe  that  we 
love  truth  better  than  we  do  our  own  opinions ;  and 
if  truth  be  elicited,  we  care  little  what  becomes  of  the 
opinions  we  may  have  set  forth.  We  therefore  throw 
out  our  opinions  freely,  perhaps  rashly,  and  leave 
them  to  be  canvassed  by  the  public  mind,  confident 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  receive  all  the  merit 
they  deserve. 

But  as  we  wish  to  give  with  fuller  details  our  views 
on  several  important  matters,  we  shall  in  this  instance 
depart  from  our  general  rule,  and  reply  at  some  length 
to  the  principal  objections  we  have  heard  urged 
against  the  article  on  the  Laboring  Classes,  published 
in  this  Journal  for  July  last.  These  objections  we 
shall  generalize,  and  discuss  without  any  reference  to 
the  individuals  or  publications  that  have  urged  them. 

I.  One  objection  urged  against  us  is,  not  that  the 
doctrines  of  our  article  are  unsound,  but  that  now  is 
not  the  time  for  putting  them  forth.  The  public  mind, 
it  is  said,  is  not  prepared  for  them,  and  therefore  will 
noi  give  them  a  favorable  reception.  They  will  bring 
much  reproach  upon  him  who  puts  them  forth,  and 
that  reproach  will  necessarily  fall,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  upon  his  friends,  and  the  political  party  with 
which  he  may  be  associated. 

This  objection  resolves  itself  into  two ;  one  relating 
to  the  proper  time  for  bringing  out  one's  ideas ;  and 
the  other  to  the  obligation  of  a  man  to  withhold  what 
he  believes  to  be  great  truths,  for  fear  of  compromit- 
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ting  a  party  with  which  he  may  sometimes  act.  We 
shall  consider  the  last  first. 

1.  For  ourselves,  we  acknowledge  no  party  organi- 
zation as  obligatory,  no  party  usages  that  we  are 
bound  to  support.  Party  with  us  is  never  supported 
for  its  own  sake,  and  claims  our  attention  never  as  an 
end,  but  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Where  there  are  differences  of  opinions,  there  will 
be  different  parties.  A  certain  portion  of  our  citizens 
believe  the  public  good  requires  one  set  of  political 
measures  to  be  adopted ;  another  portion  decide  in 
favor  of  another  set  of  measures.  Those  who  favor 
the  one  set  constitute  by  that  fact  a  party ;  those  who 
favor  another  set  constitute  another  party.  This  is  all 
the  partyism  we  recognise  as  legitimate.  We  approve 
no  measure  because  it  is  the  measure  of  this  or  that 
party.  It  is  not  the  party  that  recommends  the  meas- 
ure, but  the  measure  that  recommends  the  party. 
Those  who  approve  the  measure  unite  to  carry  it,  and 
act  as  a  party ;  but  they  are  bound  together  as  a  party 
only  by  the  fact,  that  they  have  a  common  end  in  view. 
We  have  supported  the  democratic  party,  on  some  oc- 
casions, because  we  have  approved  its  measures  ;  but 
in  so  doing  we  have  never  given  it  any  pledge  of  in- 
discriminate support, —  no  assurance  that  we  would 
support  it,  let  it  put  forth  what  measures  it  might,  or 
that  we  would  refrain  from  suggesting  any  measures, 
which  it  might  not  be  prepared  to  approve.  We  come 
to  it  as  freemen,  and  give  it  a  free  voluntary  support 
where  we  believe  it  right ;  but  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action  we  should 
have,  had  we  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have 
surrendered  nothing  to  it ;  given  it  no  right  over  us ; 
and  therefore  no  claim,  as  a  party,  to  chastise  us  when 
we  offend  it.  These  remarks  will  disclose  our  general 
views  in  regard  to  responsibility  to  party. 

Now,  we  apprehend  that  a  doctrine,  opposite  to  this, 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  think  that 
many  among  us  would  organize  a  party,  and  make  its 
members  believe  and  feel  that  their  chief  merit,  in  a 
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political  sense,  consists  in  fidelity  to  it.  Their  maxim 
is,  "  Go  with  your  party.  Everything  in  a  free  country 
must  be  managed  by  party.  Be  therefore  true  to  your 
party.  Adhere  to  its  usages,  and  support  its  meas- 
ures and  its  nominations.''  The  men  who  wish  to 
stand  high  with  their  party,  therefore,  consult  not 
what  is  truth,  but  what  is  the  creed  of  the  party ;  not 
what  is  true  policy,  but  what  policy  the  party  will  sus- 
tain ;  not  who  are  the  best  and  fittest  men  to  be  voted, 
for,  but  who  will  best  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  party. 
This  is  the  popular  doctrine  of  party,  and  a  doctrine, 
which,  we  need  not  say,  we  utterly  detest,  let  it  be 
sustained  by  whom  or  by  what  party  it  may. 

This  doctrine  makes  the  support  of  party  the  end 
and  not  the  means ;  reverses  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  leads  to  the  most  mischievous  results.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  freedom,  by  render- 
ing every  individual  a  slave  to  his  party.  No  matter 
what  our  convictions  are,  no  matter  what  our  wishes 
are  for  our  country  or  our  race,  we  must  lock  them 
up  in  our  own  bosoms,  till  our  party  in  its  wisdom  is 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  to  act  on  them.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Let  it  once  be  understood  that  the  members 
of  a  party  are  to  support  it,  whatever  the  measures  it 
puts  forth,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  individuals 
composing  it  are  never  to  venture  any  suggestions  on 
their  individual  responsibility,  and  you  leave  the  whole 
party  to  be  wielded  according  to  the  caprice  or  the 
interest  of  the  some  half  a  dozen  individuals,  who  can 
adroitly  place  themselves  at  its  head.  A  party  in  this 
case  is  merely  an  army  under  the  control  and  ready  to 
follow  the  beck  of  a  few,  perhaps  designing,  unprinci* 
pled  chiefs.  The  way  is  thus  paved  for  introducing 
and  screening  the  grossest  corruption,  —  corruption 
which  shall  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  body  politic, 
and  threaten  its  very  existence. 

But  if  we  are  to  support  measures  because  they  are 
the  measures  of  our  party,  and  nt)t  the  party  because 
it  supports  our  measures,  who,  we  would  ask,  is  to 
determine  what  shall  be  the  measures  of  our  party  1 
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Who  sball  dictate  its  measures,  and  autboritatively 
declare  its  creed  1  The  demagogues  at  its  head,  uho 
are  looking  only  to  their  own  aggrandizement  1  — indi- 
viduals who  hold  the  party  merely  as  the  instruments  of 
their  will  1  So,  doubtless,  the  ambitious  and  designing 
would  have  it;  but  not  so  would  a  true  democrat  have 
it.  No  democrat  can  consent  to  let  half  a  dozen  men 
cut  and  dry  the  policy  they  may  choose,  and  then  de- 
mand his  support  on  peril  of  being  branded  as  a 
renegade  if  he  withhold  it.  He  knows  no  dictators  of 
opinions.  He  asks  not  what  this  president  or  that 
governor,  this  senator  or  that  representative  believes, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  will  answer  for  him  to 
advance.  He  makes  up  his  mind  from  the  best  lights 
within  his  reach,  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  mere  success  of  a  party  is  never  a  legitimate 
end  to  be  sought.  No  man  then  owes  any  allegiance 
to  a  party  as  such.  He  then  needs  never  ask 
whether  the  views  he  puts  forth  will,  or  will  not, 
compromit  his  party.  He  is  simply  bound,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability,  to  refrain  from 
aught  that  may  injure  the  cause  he  has  at  heart ;  and 
if  the  present  success  of  any  given  party  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  that  cause,  then,  and  for  that 
reason  only,  should  he  refrain  from  doing  aught  to 
compromit  that  party.  But  we  know  so  little  of  what 
is  or  is  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  great 
cause,  we  are  such  poor  judges  of  what  is  expedient 
or  inexpedient,  that  the  wisest  way,  after  all,  is  to 
speak  out  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  just  and 
true,  without  asking  whom  it  will  or  will  not  compro- 
mit. Truth  and  justice  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  best  expedients.  Ask  not  then  how  what 
a  man  has  uttered,  will  affect  your  sect  or  your  party ; 
but  merely  ask,  is  what  he  advocates  just  and  true  ? 

We  have  made  these  remarks  to  show  what  is  the 
light  in  which  we  regard  fidelity  and  deference  to 
party.  We  owe  no  Responsibility  to  party.  We  sus- 
tain the  leading  measures  of  the  democratic  party, 
because  we  believe  them  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
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the  country;  we  sustain  the  democratic  party  gen- 
erally, because  it  is  through  that  party  we  hope  to 
realize  such  legislative  reforms,  as  are  needed  to  carry 
out  into  practice  the  great  doctrine  of  equality,  to 
which  the  American  people  stand  pledged.  So  far  as 
that  party  pats  forth  such  measures  as  we  approve,  we 
shall  support  it ;  so  far  as  it,  in  our  judgment,  is  faith- 
ful to  American  principles,  it  may  always,  wherever 
we  are,  count  on  our  fidelity,  and  no  farther.  So  far 
as  it  concerns  political  action,  if  we  act  at  all,  we 
shall  probably  always  act  with  it,  as  our  sympathies 
are  not  likely  to  go  with  the  oppositag  party. 

We  speak  here  of  action.  But  in  the  discussion 
of  principles,  in  putting  forth  measures,  we  pay  no 
regard  to  it ;  never  have  consulted,  and  never  shall 
consult  it.  Here  we  take  ground  above  all  party, 
above  the  people  even,  and  ask  simply  what  is  true  ? 
what  is  right  f  what  ought  to  be  1  Here  we  follow  our 
own  convictions,  speak  from  our  own  minds,  without 
''  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood.''  We  here  aim  to 
exercise  that  freedom  of  mind,  that  "  soul-liberty,'' 
which  many  others  so  eloquently  defend.  For  our- 
selves, we  claim  the  right  of  free  thought,  and  free 
utterance.  We  rarely  undertake  to  defend  this  right ; 
we  exercise  it.  And  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  it,  and  that  he  is  no  true  man  who  will  not 
.exercise  it.  We  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the  misera- 
ble coward,  who  dares  not  utter  a  thought,  till  he  has 
obtained  the  license  of  his  sect,  his  school,  or  his 
party.  Away  with  such  abjectness.  Be  men,  think- 
ing your  own  thoughts,  and  speaking  your  own  words. 
No  sect  or  party  is  or  can  be  deserving  of  your  sup- 
port, that  requires  you  to  abandon  your  freedom  of 
mind,  or  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  your  own  honest 
convictions. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  now  is  not  the 
time  for  bringing  out  such  doctrines  as  we  have  ad- 
vanced, we  have  not  much  to  say.  If  now  is  not  the 
time,  it  must  be  either  because  there  are  more  im- 
portant  matters   to  be  discussed;    or  because  those 
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doctrines  cannot  now  be  fairly  brought  out ;  or  be- 
cause their  utterance  at  this  time  may  bring  reproach 
upon  him  who  utters  them.  The  last  consideration  is 
purely  personal,  and  therefore  does  not  concern  the 
public.  A  man,  who  utters  a  doctrine,  is  or  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  brave  the  consequences  of  uttering  it. 
He,  who  can  be  deterred  from  publishing  a  truth 
through  fear  of  reproach,  is  a  coward,  a  traitor  to 
both  God  and  man,  and  has  no  claim  upon  our  sympa- 
thy or  respect.     We  shall  defend  no  such  man. 

As  it  concerns  the  second  consideration,  no  man 
can  tell  whether  his  doctrines  will  be  comprehended 
or  not,  till  he  has  published  them.  As  a  general  rule 
it  is  always  safe  for  a  man  to  infer,  that  what  he  can 
fully  comprehend  himself,  may  be  communicated  to  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  believe 
himself  so  far  superior  to  those  around  him,  that  his 
thoughts,  clearly  uttered,  must  be  unintelligible  to 
them. 

There  may  be  more  important  matters  than  those 
we  discussed  in  our  article  *on  the  Laboring  Classes. 
Of  that  each  one  must  judge  for  himself.  The  less 
should  undoubtedly  be  postponed  to  the  greater.  But 
what  seems  the  greater  to  one  mind,  may  seem  the 
less  to  another.  ^'  But  just  at  this  time,  when  an 
important  election  is  pending,  it  was  injudicious  to 
start  a  new  and  exciting  topic  of  discussion.''  Per- 
haps  so.  But  we  have  never  believed  that  anything 
we  could  write  would  have  much  influence  on  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  would  never  willingly 
triumph  in  an  election,  however  important  we  might 
regard  it,  if  our  triumph  could  be  endangered  by  the 
fearless  utterance  of  what  we  held  to  be  a  great  truth ; 
although  the  application  of  that  truth  might  be  far  in  the 
distant  future.  A  triumph,  won  by  the  suppression  of 
any  truth,  is  more  dishonorable  and  disastrous  than  a 
defeat. 

The  proper  time  for  uttering  a  doctrine,  it  strikes  us, 
is  whenever  we  clearly  perceive  it,  and  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  and  importance ;  when  we  feel  it 
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pressing  heavily  upon  our  hearts,  and  hear  it  in  loud 
and  earnest  tones  demanding  to  be  uttered.  The 
world  is  lying  in  wickedness  ;  great  social  wrongs 
obtain ;  man  is  everywhere  suffering  by  the  hand  of 
roan ;  and  what  are  they  doing,  who  should  be  bold 
and  invincible  Reformers  ?  They  are  trimming  their 
sails  to  the  breeze,  and  crying  out  to  him,  whose  soul 
burns  with  strong  desire  to  emancipate  his  brethren, 
**  Wait,  wait.  Now  is  not  the  time.  Four  months  and 
then  cometh  the  harvest.  Be  prudent,  manage  adroitly. 
You  ruin  everything  by  going  too  fast.  Slacken  your 
pace."  Now,  we  have  heard  enough  of  this  timid 
counsel.  We  are  indignant  at  it;  and  in  the  language 
of  Jesus,  we  say,  '^  Lift  up  your  eyes,  look  on  the 
fields ;  for,  behold,  they  are  white  already  to  the  har- 
vest." There  is  the  enemy,  fortifying  his  camp  and 
concentrating  his  forces ;  unfurl  your  banners ;  let  the 
drums  beat;  march,  rush,  storm  his  entrenchments, 
and  compel  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Always 
is  it  the  time  to  war  against  sin  and  Satan ;  always 
is  it  the  time  to  proclaim  the  truth,  and  discomfit 
error. 

A  plain,  open,  honest  avowal  of  truth  is  always 
the  shortest,  as  well  as  the  surest,  road  to  victory. 
In  a  moral  war,  we  have  no  faith  in  stratagems. 
We  want  no  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  no  feints, 
no  ambuscades.  Raise  aloft,  and  give  to  the  breeze 
the  broad  banner  of  Truth.  With  it  you  may  march 
alone  and  single-handed  through  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  overcome  it.  Care  not  for  his  bullets.  They  may 
whistle  about  your  ears,  pierce  your  garments,  and 
penetrate  your  body  even ;  but  they  cannot  wound 
you.  You  may  be  crushed  to  the  earth,  but  you  shall 
be  renewed  by  the  fall,  and  rise  with  fresh  courage 
and  energy  to  the  combat.  For,  carry  you  not  the 
banner  of  God?  And  does  God  need  to  plot,  mine, 
and  undermine,  in  order  to  gain  his  victories  ?  No. 
He  goes  forth  in  his  simple  majesty,  and  terror  seizes 
his  enemies ;  their  souls  fail  them ;  and  they  are  as  so 
many  dead  men.     So  in  the  simple  majesty  of  truth 
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should  all  go  forth,  who  would  redeem  the  world. 
Away,  then,  with  all  this  cant  about  time  and  place. 
Know  that  Truth  is  her  own  time  and  place.  Let  the 
world  but  see  her  face,  and  it  is  reconstructed  in  her 
image. 

If  the  doctrines  we  put  forth  in  our  article  on  the 
Laboring  Classes  were  true,  they  were  timely  put 
forth.  If  you  object  not  to  the  doctrines  them- 
selves, be  ashamed  to  object  to  the  time  when  they 
were  promulgated.  If  you  regard  them  as  untrue, 
unsound,  refute  them;  use  your  zeal  and  energy  in 
proving  them  false ;  not  in  proving  their  publication 
inopportune.  Rely  upon  it,  that  such  doctrines  will 
always  be  inopportune  to  those  whom  they  indict ;  never 
to  any  others. 

II.  A  second  objection  urged  against  us  is,  that  we 
propose  to  abolish  Christianity.  This  objection  is 
founded  on  a  perversion  of  our  language,  and  is  war- 
ranted by  nothing  that  we  have  ever  written  in  our 
Review.  Ten  years  ago  this  very  autumn,  we  publicly 
announced  our  conversion  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
since  then  we  have  uttered,  as  we  have  entertained, 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  No 
man  in  this  community  has  preached  or  written  more, 
during  these  last  ten  years,  to  defend  Christianity, 
and  to  defend  it  not  only  against  the  Infidel,  but  also 
against  the  Church,  than  the  Editor  of  this  Review. 
It  would  therefore  be  much  more  modest  in  his  tradu* 
cers  to  distrust  their  own  interpretation  of  his  lan- 
guage, than  to  charge  him  with  hostility  to  Christi- 
anity. 

1.  That  we  distinguish  between  the  Christianity  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  that  we  hold 
the  former  in  low  esteem,  while  we  love  and  rever- 
ence the  latter,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny.  We 
claim  the  right  of  interpreting  Christianity  for  our- 
selves, as  we  readily  concede  to  others,  and  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  defend  to  others,  their  right  to  in- 
terpret it  for  themselves.    That  our  interpretatiou 
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are  not  precisely  orthodox,  may  very  possibly  be  true. 
To  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world  our  viaws 
are  doubtless  heretical.  After  the  manner  which 
many  call  heresy,  we  confess  that  we  worship  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  But  that  is  our  affair,  and  not 
theirs.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  mediate  between 
us  and  our  God,  nor  have  we  proposed  to  mediate 
for  them.  We  can  manage  the  matter  of  our  accep- 
tance with  our  Maker,  without  their  assistance,  as  they 
doubtless  can  that  of  theirs  without  ours.  And  yet,  as 
heretical  as  we  may  be,  our  writings  contain  distinct 
avowals  of  our  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments;  in  the  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian- Miracles ;  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  in  the  Trinity;  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  his  cor- 
ruption by  Sin ;  the  Atonement ;  Justification  by 
Faith ;  Spiritual  Regeneration  ;  Immortality,  and  Re- 
wards and  Punishments  in  the  world  to  come. 
All  these  doctrines  have  been  distinctly  recognised 
as  truths,  and  commented  on  as  such,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  our  published  writings.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Christian  world  gen- 
erally, our  heresies  are  not  of  the  sort  termed  **  damn- 
able." 

Furthermore ;  in  the  very  article  in  question,  we  say  " 
expressly,  that  "  We  are  Christians,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  following  out  the  Christian  law,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  believers,  that  we  can  hope  to 
eflFect  anything.'^  The  second  step  we  propose  in  the 
work  of  elevating  the  laboring  classes  is,  we  there 
say,  "  to  resuscitate  the  Christianity  of  Christ."  We 
must  then  be  pardoned,  if  we  entertain  no  great  re- 
spect for  those  pious  readers,  who  can  infer  from  our 
writings,  that  we  proposed  to  elevate  the  proletary  by 
destroying  Christianity.  ^ 

Christianity  we  have  always  spoken  of  as   friendly   ; 
to,  as  commanding  even,  the  moral  and  social  eleva- 
tion   of    the  laboring  classes.     Democracy   we   have 
often  defined  to  be  nothing  but  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  man's  social  and  political 
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relations.  How  could  we,  then^  with  this  our  acknow- 
ledged view  of  Christianity,  seek  its  destruction  as  a 
means  of  effecting  the  social  reform  for  which  we  were 
contending  ?  All,  who  have  done  us  the  honor  to  read 
our  writings,  must  admit,  it  seems  to  us,  that  our 
great  object  has  all  along  been  to  Christianize  the 
democracy,  and  to  democratize^  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  the  Church.  We  found,  when  we  came  upon 
the  stage,  the  advocates  of  social  reform  at  war  with 
religion,  and  the  friends  of  religion  at  war  with  the 
social  reformers.  At  first,  we  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  believing  this  the  natural  state  of  things, 
and  accordingly  accepted  it,  and  joined  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  religion.  Subsequent  inquiry  convinced  us 
that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things  ;  that  the 
hostility,  between  the  social  reformer  and  the  advo- 
cate of  religion,  was  accidental  and  not  necessary,— 
the  result  of  mutual  misunderstanding.  From  that 
time  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  labored  uni- 
formly to  reconcile  the  two. 

In  January,  1834,  the  writer  of  the  article  ia  ques- 
tion, published  in  the  Unitarian,  a  periodical  edited  by 
the  late  lamented  Bernard  Whitman,  an  article  written 
nearly  a  year  previous,  on  "  Christianity  and  Re- 
form ; "  in  which  he  "  labors  to  prove  that  no  salutary 
reform  can  be  effected  by  infidelity,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  reform  is  in  fact  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel.'* We  insert  an  extract  which  may  serve  to  set 
this  matter  in  its  true  light. 

^'  That  infidelity  and  the  spirit  of  reform  have  sometimes 
been  found  in  alliance,  is  not  denied  ;  but  this  alliance  is  un- 
natural, and  has  never  produced  anything  worth  preserving. 
Reformers  have  sometimes  erred.  Animated  by  a  strong  de- 
sire for  human  improvement,  feeling  an  undying  love  for  man, 
they  have  freely  devoted  themselves  to  his  emancipation,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  his  endless  progress  towards  perfection ; 
but  they  have  not  always  had  clear  conceptions  of  what  would 
be  an  improvement,  of  the  good  attainable,  nor  of  the  practi- 
cable meaus  of  attaining  it.  Their  zeal  may  have  flowed  from 
pure  hearts,  but  it  has  not  always  been  guided  by  just  know- 
ledge.    They  have  oAen  excited  needless  alarm,  waged  need- 
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less  war,  declaimed  when  they  should  have  reasoned,  censured 
^hen  they  should  have  pitied  and  cousoled,  awakened  resent- 
ment when  they  should  have  gained  coufidence,  and  attracted 
love.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  have  been  opposed  by 
their  natural  friends,  and  this  has  obliged  them  to  league  with 
their  natural  enemies. 

"  In  the  contest,  the  reformer  has  excited  the  alarms  of  the 
religious,  and  armed  against  himself  the  guardians  of  the 
faith.  He  has  met  the  minister  of  the  Church,  commanding 
him  in  the  name^of  God  to  desist,  and  assuring  him  that  if  he 
take  another  step  forward,  he  does  it  at  the  peril  of  his  souPs 
salvation.  When  the  French  Reformer  rose  against  the  mis- 
chievous remains  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  severe  exac- 
tions of  a  superannuated  tyranny,  he  found  the  Church  leagued 
with  the  abuses  he  would  correct  Those  who  lived  upon  ber 
revenues  bade  him  retire.  The  anathema  met  his  advance, 
and  repelled  his  attack ;  and  he  was  induced  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  place  whereon  to  erect  the  palace  of  liberty  and 
social  order,  but  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 

'^  Yet  his  cause  was  most  eminently  a  religious  cause.  It 
was  not  because  the  spirit  of  reform  was  an  infidel  spirit,  that  it 
was  opposed  by  the  professed  friends  of  religion.  All  reforms 
come  from  the  lower  classes,  who  are  always  the  sufierers ; 
and  they  are  usually  opposed  by  the  higher  classes,  who  live 
by  those  very  abuses,  or  who  are  the  higher  classes  in  conse- 
quence of  those  very  abuses,  which  the  reformer  would  re- 
dress. These  classes,  whether  heredhary,  elective,  or  fortui- 
tous, —  whether  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  or  of  dif- 
ferent  ones,  —  have  always  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same 
interests.  The  old  order  of  things  is  that  which  elevates  them ; 
and  that  order  of  things,  they,  of  course,  must  feel  it  their 
duty  to  maintain.  Hence  it  is  that  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
all  who  are  under  the  direct  influence  of  those  classes,  and  all 
who  hope  one  day  to  make  a  part  of  them,  are  almost  always 
opposed  to  all  radical  changes,  and  consequently  to  all  reisd 
reform.  In  most  countries,  the  ministers  of  religion,  especially 
the  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  make  up  a  part  of  the 
higher  and  privileged  classes  ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  they 
oppose  the  reformer,  and  force  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
believer. They  from  their  position  feel  no  need  of  a  reform  in 
the  moral  and  social  institutions  of  the  community,  and  hope 
nothing  from  a  change ;  and  they  can  but  oppose  it.  They 
have  always  done  so,  and  always  will  do  so,  till  they  are  made 
sensible  that  they   must  lose  all  their  influence  and  their 
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means  of  benefiting  themselves  or  otbera  by  continuing  their 
oppoaition.^^  • 

So  we  wrote  and   published  in  1834,  and  this  es- 
say contains    the    germ  of  all   we  have  since    pub- 
lished on  this  subject.     It  has  been  with  us  a  leading 
,  object  to  bring  out,  in  as  bold  relief  as  possible,  the 
'  gre£it  fact,  that  Jesus  was  a  social  reformer^  that  the 
aim  of  his  mission  was  to  establish  the  reign  of  equal- 
ity on  earth,  as  well  as  to  secure  salvation  to  the  soul 
hereafter.     If  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  our  views, 
it  is  in  the  fact,  that  they  aim  to  reconcile  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  and  the  social  reformer,  to  bring  out  Chris- 
tianity as  a  means  of  social  reform,  and   to  enlist  the 
;    Church    on    the   side    of  the    down-trodden    masses. 
We  have  been  laboring    in  this  country  to  do  pre- 
/  cisely  what  the  Abb6  de  la  Mennais  has  been  laboring 
/   to  do  in  France.    Almost  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
I   writing  his   Words  of  a  Believer ,  we,  without  know- 
ing that  there  was  such  a  man  on  earth,  were  writing 
our  essay  on  Chistianity  and  Reform,  which  advocates 
in  sober  prose,  substantially  the  same  doctrines  that 
he  has  sent  forth  in  his  inspired  poem. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  for  many  years  been  contending 
for  a  radical  reform,  not  in  politics  and  government 
only,  but  in  society  itself.  Our  democracy  is  of  the 
most  thorough-going  sort.  It  embraces  that  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  sustains  it;  but  it  goes  alto- 
gether beyond,  and  contemplates  results,  of  which  a 
large  portion  of  that  party  have  not  as  yet  even 
dreamed.  It  goes,  though  not  in  the  same  direction, 
as  far  as  Robert  Owen,  or  Frances  Wright  proposed 
to  go.  But  we  differ  from  these  notorious  individuals, 
not  only  in  our  conceptions  of  what  would  be  a  true 
reform,  but  in  the  very  important  fact,  that  while  they 
propose  to  remodel  society  without  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  opposition  to  it,  we  propose  to  re- 
model society  by  its  aid,  and  in  obedience  to  its  law. 

*  Unitarian,  for  January,  1834.  Cambridge  and  Boston,  pp. 
36-38. 
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We  demand  the  most  radical  reforms  ;  but  we  de- 
mand them  not  in  our  own  name,  nor  on  our  own  au-/ 
thority ;  but  in  the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  Ood« 
Perhaps  this  is  what  has  most  offended  our  conserva- 
tive brethren.  It  is  taking  them,  we  own,  at  a  disad- 
vantage ;  and  condemning  them,  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  own  mouths.  But  is  this  our  fault  ?  They  pro-  i 
fess  to  be  Christians ;  they  acknowledge  the  authority  : 
of  the  Christian  law ;  where  then  is  the  injustice  of 
trying  them  by  that  law  1  Grant  that  by  proclaiming  I 
that  law,  and  bringing  them  to  its  test^  we  strip  off 
their  masks,  and  compel  them  to  stand  out  before  the 
gaze  of  men,  in  their  real  character  of  infidels  and 
sinners ;  are  we  censurable  for  so  doing  ?  Are  we 
warring  against  Christianity,  when  we  deprive  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  of  our  times  of  the  comfortable 
assurance,  that  they  are  good  Christians,  and  heirs  of 
salvation,  while  they  merely  acknowledge  Christ  with 
their  lips,  but  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  lives,  wor- 
ship the  flesh  and  the  devil  1  If  our  course  disquiets 
them,  they  ought  to  blame,  it  would  seem,  themselves, 
not  us.  The  severity  of  our  preaching  may  be  in  their 
anti-christian  conduct,  not  in  the  words  we  use. 

We  wish  these  scribes  and  pharisees,  these  chief 
priests,  rulers  in  the  synagogues,  and  principal  men 
of  the  city,  to  understand  that  in  our  controversy 
with  them  we  take  Christian  ground.  In  our 
own  name  we  should  not  dare  speak  to  them  as  we 
do ;  but  we  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  our 
Master,  and  rebuke  them  from  the  height  of  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit.  This  is  the  ground  we  have  assumed. 
We  know  well  its  advantages,  and  our  conservative 
friends  may  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  never  volunta- 
rily abandon  it  for  the  low  and  untenable  ground  of 
infidelity.  They  may  dislodge  us  if  they  can  ;  but 
they  may  rely  upon  it,  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  ' 
name  and  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  that  we  shall  at- 
tack them.  They  must  vindicate  their  own  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  Christians,  before  it  will  answer  for 
them  to  call  us  infidels ;  especially  before  they  will 
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have  the  right  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  we  oppose 
what  they  uphold,  we  are  opposing  Christianity. 
They  may  say  that  they  are  Christians ;  they  may  say 
that  we  misinterpret  the  Christian  law;  but  we  bid 
them  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  look  us  in  the 
face,  and  say  so  if  they  can.  We  speak  confidently 
here,  for  we  have  for  us  a  witness,  —  an  unimpeacha- 
ble witness,  —  in  their  own  breasts.  Their  own  con- 
sciences accuse  them  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  assure  them  that  between  their  Christianity 
and  that  of  Christ  there  is  a  great  gulf,  as  wide  and 
deep  as  that  which  separated  the  rich  man  in  hell, 
from  the  poor  beggar  lodged  by  angels  in  Abraham^s 
bosom.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  we  have  summoned 
the  community  to  answer  for  its  Christianity,  to  show 
that  it  is  really  Christian,  or  else  to  abandon  its  pre- 
tensions to  the  Christian  name.  Is  this  infidelity? 
Then  are  we  infidels.  Is  this  to  prove  ourselves  hos- 
tile to  the  Christianity  of  Christ  ?  Then  are  we  hos- 
tile to  it. 

2.  But  it  is  said  that  we  oppose  the  Church,  and  it 
is  very  sagely  inferred,  that  a  man  cannot  oppose  the 
Church,  and  be  a  friend  to  Christ.  We  admit  that  we 
oppose  the  Church,  as  it  now  is ;  we  admit  that  we 
would  abolish  it ;  nay,  that  we  are  determined  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  abolish  it ;  but  we  deny  that  we 
are  therefore  hostile  to  religion,  or  doing  any  disser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  We  distinguish, 
as  we  have  said,  between  the  Christianity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  The  former 
we  have  no  respect  for ;  the  latter  we  love,  and  rev- 
erence, and  seek  to  obey.  The  Christianity  of  the 
Church  is  merely  a  human  institution,  resting  solely 
on  human  authority,  and  may  be  treated  and  judged 
of  in  like  manner,  as  any  other  human  institution;  as 
may  be  the  science  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  of  geol- 
ogy, or  of  astronomy.  We  owe  it  no  allegiance,  and 
admit  not  its  right  to  command.  But  the  Christi- 
anity of  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore 
rests  on   Divine  authority.     To   it   we  bow    as   our 
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legitimate  sovereign,  and  feel  that  we  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  do  whatever  it  commands. 

Furthermore;  on  what  ground  have  we  opposed  the 
Church  ?  On  the  ground  that  it  is  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, upholding  and  giving  currency  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  influences  ?  Never.  But  solely  on  the  ■ 
ground  that  it  is  an  an/t-christian  institution,  which 
is  at  the  present  time  a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christian  truth,  to  the  growth  of  God's 
kingdom  in  the  soul,  and  on  the  earth.  We  oppose  it, 
because  we  find  no  Divine  authority  for  it;  because 
we  cannot  discover  that  Jesus  ever  contemplated  such 
an  institution ;  and  because  we  regard  it  as  the  grave 
of  freedom  and  independence,  and  the  hotbed  of  ser- 
"vility  and  hypocrisy.  We  oppose  it  because  it  does  not 
recognise  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  reason,  and  make  it  the  religious  duty  of  its 
members  to  raise  up  the  bowed  down,  and  set  the 
captive  free.  Here  are  the  grounds  of  our  opposition 
to  the  Church;  and  surely  we  may  oppose  it  on  these 
grounds,  without  forfeiting  our  claims  to  faith  in  the 
Gospel,  or  fidelity  to  Christ.  Were  the  Church  the 
true  body  of  "Christ,  did  it  truly  represent  him,  labor 
unweariedly  to  establish  God's  kingdom,  which  is  the 
reign  of  truth,  justice,  and  love,  on  the  earth,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  raise  our  voices  against  it,  and 
foremost  to  give  it  all  the  support  in  our  power.  But 
the  Church  has  become  cold  and  lifeless  ;  tbc  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  dwell  in  her  midst ;  she  has  a  form  of 
godliness,  but  not  its  power ;  and  by  her  deeds  can 
no  flesh  be  justified.  We  have  studied  too  long  in 
the  school  of  Jesus,  to  be  able  to  believe  that  a  little 
psalm-singing,  a  little  sermonizing,  a  little  holy  water, 
or  consecrated  bread  or  wine,  can  atone  for  sin,  and 
enable  the  soul  to  stand  up  holy  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  its  Maker.  What  the  Church  enjoins  is  poor 
stuflF,  at  best  dead  works,  which  cannot  purge  the  con- 
science, or  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  Give 
us  being  not  seeming ;  give  us  a  life  of  true  active 
holiness,  a  life  that  is  spent  in  serving  God  by  serv- 
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ing  his  children,  a  life  that  is  not  merely  to  be  here- 
after, but  a  life  that  now  is, —  a  true  eternal  life, 
which  realizes  the  kingdom  of  God  wherever  it  is 
lived ;  not  your  vain  shows,  your  hand-writing  of 
ordinances  and  will-worship,  which  Jesus  long  ago 
nailed  to  his  cross,  and  declared  utterly  worthless  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself.  When  the  Church  lives  this 
life,  or  shows  that  she  has  power  to  impart  it,  we  will 
be  her  friend ;  till  then  we  must  oppose  her,  or  cease 
to  obey  the  Gospel. 

III.  A  third  objection,  which  we  have  heard  urged 
against  our  views,  is  that  we  would  abolish  the  priest- 
hood, and  dispense  with  all  religious  instruction,  and 
all  religious  worship.  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that 
the  inference  drawn  from  what  ii(e  have  said  against 
priests,  is  unwarranted.  We  stated  expressly  in  the 
article  so  much  abused,  that  we  did  not  object  to  re- 
ligious teachers,  to  religious  instruction,  nor  to  reli- 
gious worship.  We'  have  ourselves  officiated  as  a 
religious  teacher,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  and  regard  ourselves  now  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  teacher,  as  much  as  ever  we  did. 
We  are  as  ready  to  preach  now  as  ever  we  were,  and 
trust  to  live  and  die  a  preacher  of  religion.  The 
views,  which  we  have  lately  put  forth  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  on  religious  worship,  are  precisely  such  as 
we  have  ever  entertained,  since  we  have  had  any  views 
on  the  subject.  We  have  preached  them  often,  and 
frequently  published  them  before. 

But  what  are  our  views  of  the  priesthood  ?  To 
what  did  we  in  reality  object,  when  we  objected  to  the 
priesthood  ?  These  questions  we  can  answer  only  by 
giving  at  some  length  our  views  of  Christianity,  as  an 
outward,  visible  institution. 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  twofold.  One  purpose 
of  his  mission  was  to  atone  for  sin,  and  prepare  the 
soul  for  heaven  in  the  world  to  come.  The  other  pur- 
pose was  to  found  a  holy  kingdom  on  the  earth,  under 
the  dominion  of  which  all  men  should  finally  be  brought. 
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This  last  purpose  is  the  only  one  which  concerns  us 
in  our  present  inquiry. 

This  holy  kingdom,  which  Christ  came  to  found  on 
the  earth,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  outward,  visible 
Church;  and  the  Church  has  therefore  been  held  to 
be  a  spiritpal  body,  a  body  corporate,  independent  in 
itself,  and  distinct  from  the  body  politic,  civil  society, 
or  the  State.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  double  organi- 
zation of  mankind ;  one  for  material  interests  called 
the  State,  and  under  the  control  of  the  civil  govei;n- 
ment  proper;  theother  for  spiritual  purposes,  called 
the  Church,  and  governed  by  laws  and  officers  of  its 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  State. 

Now  to  this  we  strenuously  object.  We  would  es- 
tablish the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth ;  but  we 
would  not  have  a  double  organization  of  mankind. 
We  would  have  but  a  single  organization;  and  this 
organization  we  would  call  not  the  Church,  but  the 
State.  This  organization  should  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  realize  them  as  per- 
fectly, as  finite  man  can  realize  them. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  an  inward,  spiritual  king- 
dom. In  plain  language,  it  is  the  dominion  of  truth, 
justice,  and  love.  Now,  we  would  build  up  this  king- 
dom not  by  founding  an  outward  visible  Church,  but 
by  cultivating  the  principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  love, 
in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  and  by  bringing  society 
and  all  its  acts  into  perfect  harmony  with  them.  Our 
views,  if  carried  out,  would  realize  not  a  union,  but 
the  unity,  the  identity,  of  Church  and  State.  They 
would  indeed  destroy  the  Church  as  a  separate  body, 
as  a  distinct  organization  ;  but  they  would  do  it  by 
transferring  to  the  State  the  moral  ideas  on  which  the 
Church  was  professedly  founded,  and  which  it  has 
failed  to  realize.  They  would  realize  that  idea  of  a 
"  Christian  Commonwealth,"  after  which  our  Puritan 
fathers  so  earnestly  and  perseveringly  struggled. 
They  are  nothing  but  the  views  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  state,  developed  and  systematized,  and  freed  from 
the  theological  phraseology  in  which  they  were  then 
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expressed.  We  are  true  to  their  idea,  to  their  spirit, 
and  are  laboring  to  realize  that  which  they  most  de- 
sired. We  therefore  remind  those  who  profess  to 
reverence  our  Puritan  ancestors,  that  they  would  do 
well  to  study  the  history  and  opinions  of  those  ances- 
tors, and  forbear  to  censure  us,  till  they  are  prepared 
to  condemn  them.* 

So  much  in  reference  to  the  Church  as  an  organized 
body,  as  a  spiritual  society  distinct  from  the  civil 
society,  the  only  sense  in  which  we  have  ever  opposed 
it,  or  thought  of  opposing  it. 

As  it  concerns  religious  worship,  no  man  ever  con- 
tended more  strenuously  for  it  than  we  do ;  but  we 
do  not,  when  we  speak  strictly,  suffer  ourselves  to  call 
the  usual  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  the  worship  of 
God.  We  call  these  exercises,  in  fact  all  the  special 
works  the  Church  enjoins,  at  best  mere  preparations 
for,  or  aids  to  the  worship  of  God.  "  Pure  worship," 
(for  so  the  original  should  be  rendered,)  says  St. 
James,  "  and  undefiled  before  God  the  Father,  is  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  afflictions, 
and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world."  By 
this  we  understand  the  practice  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
morality.  We  worship  God  when  we  feed  the  hungry, 
give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  show  hos- 
pitality to  the  stranger,  visit  the  sick,  and  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  prisoner.  We  worship  God  when  we 
cultivate  our  moral  powers,  develop  our  better  na- 
ture, acquire  just  and  holy  principles,  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  generous  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  Humanity;  when  we  forget  ourselves,  go 
out  into  the  highways  and  byways,  into  the  world  at 
large,  and  labor  to  recall  the  erring,  to  enlighten  the 
Ignorant,  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  raise  up  the  down-trodden,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bound ;  when,  in  a  word,  we  seek 
to  redress  all  individual  and  social  wrongs,  and  to 
establish,  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  society  at  large,  the 

•  See  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  No.  IL  April,  183a  pp.  216-218. 
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reign  of  truth,  justice,  and  love.  Here  is  what  we 
understand  by  the  worship  of  God.  So  far  as  your 
gathering  together  on  one  day  in  seven,  singing  psalms 
and  listening  to  religious  discourses,  being  baptized 
or  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
contribute  to  this  end,  so  far  we  approve  what  is 
usually  termed  the  worship  of  God  ;  but  no  farther. 
These  exercises  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  and  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  not  very  efficient  means. 
It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  praise  them  ;  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  dear  and  venerable  institutions  of  religion, 
without  which  we  should  all  degenerate  into  barba- 
rism and  the  grossest  licentiousness  ;  but  we  have 
no  respect  for  this  cant ;  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  those,  whose  mouths  are  fullest  of  it,  have 
just  as  little.  We  can  tolerate  an  open,  avowed  infi- 
del ;  but  not  a  canting  hypocrite,  whose  mouth  is  full 
of  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  blessed 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  —  but  whose  heart  is  harder 
than  the  nether  millstone,  and  whose  life  is  one  mass 
of  corruption.  We  wish  to  hear  things  called  by  their 
right  names ;  and  we  can  dignify  nothing  with  the 
name  of  worship  to  God,  which  is  not  either  in  itself 
intrinsically  good,  or  which  does  not  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  well-being  of  man, —  to  the  growth  of 
the  individual,  or  the  progress  of  society. 

So  much,  again,  for  the  worship  of  God,  which, 
with  us,  is  simply  being  good,  and  doing  good. 

We  turn  now  to  the  priesthood.  Here  we  beg  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  that  we  understand 
by  the  term  priest.  As  the  term  is  used  in  our  article, 
it  has  two  meanings.  First,  it  means  a  man  who  acts 
as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  man  and  God.  Second- 
ly, it  means  one  of  a  profession  whose  duty  it  is  to 
expound  to  us,  for  hire,  and  authoritatively,  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion  and  morals.  In  the  first  sense, 
the  word  is  rarely  used  in  this  country.  There  are 
few  of  our  countrymen  who  regard  a  priest  as  capable 
of  mediating  between  them  and  God.  This,  however, 
is  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and  especially  the  Jewish 
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sense ;  but  in  this  sense  a  priest  cannot  be  admitted 
under  the  Gospel.  We  all  unquestionably  require  a 
mediator  between  us  and  the  Father,  for  no  man  can 
approach  the  Father  without  a  mediator.  But  we  have, 
as  we  have  before  said,  one  Mediator,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  This  one 
Mediator  we  hold  is  enough.  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
grand  High  Priest,  and  he  alone,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  sufficient.  He  has  offered 
up  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice,  hath  entered  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies  for  us,  and  forever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High,  where  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us.  If  any  man  sin,  he  has 
not  now  to  go  to  a  priest  to  intercede  for  him,  to  pray 
for  him ;  for  Paul  says,  "  I  would  that  men  should 
pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath 
or  doubting."  He  wants  no  priest  to  propitiate  the 
Deity  for  him  ;  for  as  John  says,  "  We  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  supersedes  all 
necessity  of  priests  in  the  first  sense  in  which  we  have 
used  the  terra.  In  seeking  to  abolish  the  priestly 
order,  then,  in  the  sense  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  we  are  merely  following  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  —  a  doctrine  our  readers  will  find  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

So  much  for  the  first  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  priest.  Thus  far,  we  presume  we  shall  en- 
counter no  very  violent  opposition.  In  touching  upon 
the  priests  in  the  second  sense,  in  which  we  have  used 
the  term,  we  touch  upon  altogether  more  dangerous 
ground,  and  run  some  risk  of  being  crucified  between 
two  thieves.  .  In  this  second  sense  we,  of  course,  in- 
clude the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, which  recognise  a  clergy,  and  therefore  raise  up 
against  us  a  numerous  and  a  powerful  host  of  foes. 
But  we  are  not  much  afraid  of  consequences.  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  here  *^  the  fist  of  wick- 
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edness  that  would,  is  bound  that  it  cannot  smite  ;  " ' 
and  were  it  not  so,  we  still  should  feel  quite  at  our 
ease ;  for  we  have  long  since  learned  not  to  fear  them 
who  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that 
they  can  do ;  but  Him,  who,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

But  on  the  point,  upon  which  we  now  touch,  we  must 
ask  our  readers  to  do  thdr  best  not  to  misinterpret  us. 
For  the  views,  we  actually  set  forth,  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible,  and  are  willing  to  receive  whatever  meas- 
ure of  condemnation  the  community  in  its  justice,  or 
its  zeal,  may  choose  to  mete  out ;  but  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  be  held  responsible  for  what  we  do  not  believe, 
nor  to  be  condemned  for  doctrines  we  should  abhor  to 
teach.     We  wish  it  therefore  distinctly  understood, 
that  we  do  not,  in  opposing  the  clergy,  oppose  teachers 
of  religion,  nor  preachers  of  the  Gospel.     We  would 
have  more  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  less ;  more 
religious  congregations,  not  fewer.     We  oppose  not 
clergymen  in  their  capacity  of  men  and  Christians,  nor 
in  their  capacity  of  simple  teachers  or  ministers  of  the 
Gospel;  but  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation,  of  a  separate  profession,  author- 
ized by  law,  fashion,  or  custom,  to   tell  us  authorita- 
tively what  we  must  believe   and  do  in  order  to  be 
saved,  and  who  are  to  obtain   their  rank  in   society, 
and  their  means  of  living,  by  ministering  at  the  altar. 
We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, as  a  separate  profession,  as   a  sort  of  trade,  is 
no  longer  needed ;  nay,  when  it  has  become  a  positive 
hindrance    to    the    diffusion    of   knowledge,    and    the 
growth   of   religion   in   the  soul.     We  war  then  not 
against  preaching  the  Gospel,  but   against  making  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  a   trade,  a   regular  business, 
from  which  a  numerous   class   of  men  are   to  derive 
their  revenues.     And  to  this  we  have  several  serious 
objections. 

1.  We  find  no  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  support  of  such  a  profession.  Jesus  sent  out 
Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  men  to  prophesy 
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and  to  teach  ;  but  not  as  we  can  discover  to  be  clergy- 
men or  priests.  Under  Judaism,  there  was  a  regularly 
constituted  priesthood,  hereditary  in  a  particular  tribe 
and  family,  but  nothing  of  this  is  recognised  under 
the  Gospel.  The  old  covenant,  which  recognised 
priests  as  mediators  between  God  and  men,  was  con- 
demned, as  insufficient ;  and  God  told  us  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophet,  that  "  the  days  should  come  when  he 
would  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  the  house  of  Judah.  I  will  put,"  says  he,  "  my  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  upon  their  hearts, 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 
and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  brother,  and 
every  man  his  neighbor,  saying.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for 
all  shall  know  me  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  great- 
est.'* Now,  here  is  the  new  covenant  under  which 
we  are.  This  new  covenant  recognises  but  one  Medi- 
ator, Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us. 
It  recognises  no  priestly  order,  except  the  order  of 
Melchisedec;  that  is,  an  order  of  priests,  who  are 
priests  not  by  human  appointment,  or  human  ordinan- 
ces, not  by  consecration  with  holy  oil,  or  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery ;  but  by  the  inward 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  having  God's  law 
within,  and  written  on  the  heart.  After  the  order  of 
Melchisedec,  the  new  covenant  proposes  to  make  all 
men  priests.  Under  the  Gospel,  all  men  are  evidently 
called  to  be  "  kings  and  priests."  This  fact  is  impor- 
tant. Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  only  the  de- 
scendants of  David  could  be  kings,  and  only  the  tribe 
of  Levi  could  furnish  priests.  In  calling  all  men  to 
be  kings  and  priests,  the  Gospel  took  ground  directly 
opposite  to  the  Jewish,  and  proclaimed,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  royal  and  priestly  nature  of  every  man,  and 
on  the  other,  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  founded 
on  birth  or  blood ;  in  other  words,  it  proclaimed  the 
natural  and  essential  equality  of  all  men.  Moreover, 
in  seeking  to  make  every  man  a  king  and  a  priest,  the 
Gospel,  of  course,  seeks  to  dispense  with  everything 
like  a  separate  order  of  kings  or  of  priests.     If  all 
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men  should  become  kings,  the  effect  would  be  the  same 
-with  having  no  king  at  all ;  for  all  would  be  equal. 
If  all  men  should  become  priests,  it  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  priestly  order,  as  a  separate  order. 
In  relation  to  that  order,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  condemned  it,  we  should  stand  precisely  as  if 
we  had  no  priests.  Now,  as  the  Gospel  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  clerical  order,  as  it  contemplates  making 
every  man  his  own  priest,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  it  does  not  authorizes  priesthood  in  the  practical 
sense  in  which  mankind  understand  the  term. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  statement,  that  we  are 
under  the  new  covenant,  a  covenant  which  recognises 
no  outward  mediator,  no  outward  priesthood,  but  sim- 
ply the  priesthood  of  the  soul,  expressed  by  putting 
the  law  in  the  inward  parts,  and  writing  it  on  the 
heart,  whereby  every  man  may  be  his  own  priest,  it 
follows,  that  we  may  oppose  the  clergy,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  do  oppose  them,  without  opposing  the 
Gospel ;  nay,  that  if  we  would  obey  the  Gospel,  we 
must  oppose  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
clerical  body.  It  grew  up  in  a  great  measure  out  of 
the  wants  of  past  times;  because,  in  the  general  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  a  real  and 
useful  work  for  the  Christian  priest  to  perform.  It 
also  in  part,  and  especially  in  its  priestly  character, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  old  Jewish  and  pagan  notions 
of  a  priesthood,  which  the  primitive  believers  retained 
even  after  their  conversion  to  Christ.  It  has  doubtless 
done  much  good  in  its  day,  when  it  was  needed  ;  but 
then  its  day  was  only  till  the  community  became  pre- 
pared for  a  truly  Christian  organization. 

2.  We  object  to  the  clerical  profession,  because  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  faithfully  and  honestly  to 
fulfil  its  requirements.  Formerly,  before  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  office  of  a  priest  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  work  the  priest  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form was  marked  out,  and  so  completely  within  the 
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reach  of  ordinary  skill  and  industry,  that  any  man 
could  do  it,  with  a  little  preliminary  instruction.  Re- 
ligious duties  were  outward,  formal  duties,  consisting 
entirely  in  something  to  be  done,  and  which  could  be 
done  mechanically,  without  thought  or  emotion.  There 
was  no  need  that  the  priest  should  have  his  mind,  or 
his  heart  in  what  he  was  performing.  He  was  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  teacher  of  religion,  of  moral  truth, 
but  a  sacrificator.  Under  Judaism,  he  was  mainly  a 
butcher,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  slaughter  the  ani- 
mals offered  in  sacrifice.  He  was,  under  a  religion 
consisting,  as  all  religions  prior  to  Jesus  did  consist, 
mainly  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  a  very  necessary  and 
indispensable  functionary.  But  just  in  proportion  as 
religion  becomes  spiritualized,  is  made  to  consist  in  in- 
ward communion  with  God,  he  becomes  less  and  less 
indispensable.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  the  priest  has 
still  somewhat  to  do,  which  a  man  may  always  be  pre- 
pared to  do.  That  Church  has  an  imposing  cultus,  a 
service,  deemed  essential  to  the  salvation  of  souls, 
which  cannot  be  performed  without  priests.  Priests 
there  are  necessary  to  administer  the  sacraments,  of 
which  there  are  seven.  In  that  Church,  we  cannot 
marry  without  a  priest,  be  born  without  a  priest,  be 
buried  without  a  priest,  nor  be  saved  or  damned  with- 
out a  priest.  Some  little  show  of  propriety  is  there 
then,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  having  priests,  because 
there  is  a  considerable  work  necessary  to  be  done  for 
the  worship  of  God,  which  the  individual  cannot  do 
for  himself.  Also,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
clerical  order  can  get  along  very  well.  It  has  a  ritual, 
a  service,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  which  the  clergyman  may  render  mechani- 
cally. If  one  only  have  pleasant  manners,  a  respecta- 
ble personal  appearance,  a  good  voice,  and  a  tolerable 
capacity  as  a  reader,  he  can  be  a  very  commendable 
priest  in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  be  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  or  his  heart.  But  in  proportion 
as  we  advance  on  these  two  Churches,  and  leave  them 
and  their  Jewish   and  pagan  traditions  behind,  the 
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duties  of  the  clergy  become  more  arduous,  and  more 
difficult  of  performance ;  because  they  cannot  be  per- 
formed mechanically,  or  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

We  go  into  a  Calvinistic  Church,  whether  Baptist  or 
Presbyterian,  and  we  find  very  little  for  the  clergyman 
to  perform,  which  he  can  perform  properly  without  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  may,  be  his  heart 
or  his  mind  where  it  may,  baptize,  by  aspersion  or 
immersion,  and  administer  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper ;  but  this  is  all.  The  Calvinistic 
churches  have  very  properly  abolished  almost  every- 
thing like  a  cultus  exterior.  They  adopt  no  ritual,  no 
liturgy,  and  have  reduced  the  sacraments  to  two. 
They  have  spiritualized  so  much,  that  they  have 
spirited  away  nearly  all  the  old  work  there  was  for  the 
clergyman  to  do.  In  revenge,  they  have  imposed  upon 
him  new  duties ;  and  duties  which  infinitely  surpass 
mortal  strength.  The  main  duties  of  the  clergyman 
with  us  are  to  make  pastoral  visits,  pray  and  preach 
on  Sundays,  and  administer  the  two  sacraments  we 
have  specified.  The  pastoral  visits,  the  praying  and 
the  preaching,  require,  at  the  moment  of  their  perfor- 
mance, the  full  action  of  the  mind,  and  a  lively  glow 
of  devotional  feeling.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the 
really  conscientious  minister,  than  to  be  called  upon 
to  pray,  either  in  a  private  family  or  in  public,  when 
he  has  no  spirit  of  prayer,  when  his  devotional  feel- 
ings are  cold  or  languid.  But  he  must  go  through 
with  the  forms  of  prayer,  whatever  be  the  frame  of  his 
heart.  He  must  take  the  sacred  words  on  his  lips, 
and  utter  them  with  fervor,  although  no  fervor  he  feels. 
This  sullies  the  chastity  of  his  soul,  and  he  soon  comei 
to  perform  his  devotional  exercises  without  having 
his  heart  in  them.  He  affects  in  their  performance 
a  warmth  he  does  not  feel,  and  becomes  in  the  end  a 
mere  actor,  now  appearing  to  weep  with  the  mourners 
at  a  funeral,  and  now  half  an  hour  afterwards  to  make 
merry  with  a  bridal  party  at  a  wedding;  while  he  has 
the  most  perfect  indifference  to  both.  He  in  reality 
makes  a  mock  of  devotion.     He  feels  that  it  is  so^ 
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and  loathes  himself.  He  would  do  better,  would  be 
sincere,  always  in  earnest ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  power. 
He  goes  into  his  pulpit  to-day  with  a  barren  mind, 
with  listless  thoughts,  cold  and  languid  feelings.  He 
has  no  life  in  him.  But  there  is  a  congregation  de- 
manding that  he  shall  lead  its  devotions,  waiting  for 
faim  to  quicken  its  devout  feelings,  and  lead  it  into 
the  presence  of  God.  Alas,  he  himself  is  by  no  means 
in  God's  presence,  and  cannot  rise  to  it.  How  then 
shall  he  lead  others  there  ?  It  is  a  moral  injury  to 
compel  him  in  this  state  of  feeling  to  go  througli  with 
the  forms  of  devotion.  You  force  him  to  play  the 
actor,  the  hypocrite. 

Then,  again,  you  require  this  man  to  preach  to  you, 
to  lay  open  the  mysteries  of  religion  to  your  under- 
standings, to  quicken  within  you  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
raise  your  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  spiritual  and 
the  everlasting.  There  are  moments  when  he  can  do 
this,  when  his  mental  vision  shall  be  clear,  his  heart 
glowing  with  Divine  love,  his  mind  full  of  great  and 
kindling  thoughts,  and  his  utterance  be  with  power. 
Then  it  is  profitable  to  him,  and  to  you,  that  he  should 
preach.  Then  the  spirit  rests  upon  him,  and  he  can 
speak  to  you  as  it  were  with  a  tongue  of  fire.  But 
how  few  are  these  moments  in  the  lives  of  the  best  of 
men !  They  come  not  at  our  bidding.  We  must  wait 
for  them,  as  waited  the  poor  wretches  for  the  angel  to 
descend  and  trouble  the  waters  of  Bethesda.  The 
young  man  has  felt  something  of  this  moving  of  God's 
spirit,  and  entered  the  ministry,  trusting  that  he  should 
feel  it  always.  But  soon  he  learns  that  one  does  not 
feel  it  always ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  nature  of  his 
profession  is  such,  that  he  must  act  ever  as  if  he  did 
feel  it.  He  is,  therefore,  as  a  preacher,  early  compelled 
to  assume  a  state  of  feeling  which  he  has  not,  to  be- 
come an  actor,  and  to  seem  to  the  public  what  he  is 
not  to  himself.  Who  can  tell  the  mischief  thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  moral  health  of  both  clergyman  and 
people  ?  This  result  is  unavoidable.  No  piety,  no 
genius,   no  talent,  no  learning,  no  effort  can  guard 
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against  it.  We  say,  then,  we  do  a  moral  wrong  to 
tempt  by  our  institutions  young  men  into  a  profession, 
which  exposes  them  necessarily  to  the  evil  here  de- 
picted,—  an  evil  which  nearly  the  whole  body  of  our 
clergy  see  and  deplore. 

Indeed,  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  capacities,  can  avoid  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity, which  exacts  of  a  man  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and 
in  some  cases  a  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  in  a  year, 
for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  in  succession  ?  And  in 
these  times,  too,  when  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
people  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  it  requires  no 
small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  to  keep  pace 
with  it  1  We  ask  altogether  too  much.  Our  clergymen 
labor  hard  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and 
we  see  their  success  in  their  broken  constitutions,  and 
early  graves.  It  were  infinitely  better  for  them  and 
for  us,  would  we  so  arrange  matters  that  no  man 
should  be  required  to  lead  our  devotions,  except  when 
he  had  the  spirit  of  prayer  on  him,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  called  to  address  a  public  assembly,  except 
when  he  had  a  word  pressing  upon  his  heart  for  utter- 
ance. 

3.  We  also  object  to  the  present  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  because,  we  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
preach  unless  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  only  when 
he  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God.  God's  spirit  is  in 
the  world ;  it  moves  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  it  calls 
one  here  and  another  there,  one  to  this  work  and 
another  to  that;  it  anoints  one  with  an  unction  from 
above,  and  fits  him  for  the  acceptable  performance  of 
the  work  to  which  he  is  called.  They  who  are  desig- 
nated as  preachers  by  God's  spirit,  who  are  fitted  for 
their  work  by  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
who,  therefore,  can  speak  with  authority,  and  a  word 
which  shall  be  with  power,  we  hold  have  a  right  to 
preach  ;  but  none  others.  This,  we  believe  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament. 

Now,  are  we  to  presume  that  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  of  Christendom  have  been  thus  called  by  the 
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Holy  Ghost  ?  If  so,  we  must  believe  in  very  deed, 
that  ^^  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  weak  things 
to  confound  them  that  are  mighty."  But  it  is  no  lack 
of  charity  to  say,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  no  agency  in  the  matter;  or  if,  at  one 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  clergyman,  be  had 
sbed  down  some  hallowing  influence,  he  has  long  since 
been  grieved,  and  withheld  it.  The  truth  is,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  those,  who  enter  the  ministry,  enter  it  not  because 
they  believe  that  they  have  any  special  vocation 
thereto,  but  because  it  promises  them  a  respectable 
means  of  living ;  or  because  their  parents  or  friends 
have  insisted  upon  their  entering  it.  As  a  general 
rule  with  us^  a  man  enters  the  ministry  because  he  has 
some  taste  for  literary  pursuits  and  serious  studies ; 
because  he  would  have  some  more  influential  and  repu* 
table  calling  than  that  of  mere  manual  labor.  The 
boy  is  sent  to  school,  from  the  school  to  the  academy, 
from  the  academy  to  the  college  ;  during  the  last  year 
of  his  college  life,  he  usually  decides  what  profession 
he  will  take.  On  leaving  college,  if  his  decision  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  law,  he  enters  a  lawyer's  office ; 
if  in  favor  of  medicine,  he  goes  to  study  with  some 
practitioner ;  if  in  favor  of  divinity,  he  enters  the 
Theological  Seminary.  There  he  pores,  or  does  not 
pore,  over  a  mass  of  antiquated  volumes,  fills  his  head 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  dead  men's  brains,  and  is 
forthwith  licensed  to  the  cure  of  souls.  Now  what 
has  the  spirit  of  God  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Follow  this 
licentiate  into  the  pulpit,  follow  him  till  he  is  settled 
in  the  ministry,  listen  to  his  devotions,  listen  to  his 
sermons,  and  what  hear  you  ?  A  man  speaking  with 
a  living  voice,  out  of  his  own  full  heart,  and  from  his 
own  earnest  convictions,  great  and  kindling  truths, 
burning  from  the  primal  Source  of  Truth  itself?  No; 
you  hear  a  dull,  wheezy  drone,  from  which  you  are 
fain  to  take  refuge  in  your  own  thoughts,  or  in  sleep ; 
or  you  hear  a  parrot  repeating  what  some  dull  pro- 
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,  fessor  has  beaten  into  him.  Blaspheme  not,  we  pray 
you,  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  saying  that  this  talking  au« 
tomaton  is  of  his  calling. 

4.  We  object  to  the  clergy,  because  they  receive  at 
present  no  encouragement  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
faithfully,  and  are  so  situated  that  it  is  their  interest 
to  conceal  that  word,  whenever  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  convictions  and  the  usages  of  the  com- 
munity, or  of  their  particular  congregations. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  rail  at  the  clergy.  We 
have  had  some  acquaintance  with  them,  and  some  of 
our  best  and  most  valued  friends  are  clergymen.  We 
are  far  from  believing  that  in  moral  or  intellectual 
worth  the  clergy  fall  much  below  any  other  class  of 
the  community.  We  believe  no  class  has  ever  fur- 
nished brighter  or  more  numerous  examples  of  a  dis- 
interested devotion  to  truth  and  duty.  Individuals 
from  their  body  have  always  been  foremost  in  all  great 
reforms,  whether  moral,  social,  or  political.  They^ 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  movement  party  in  this 
country,  have  been  bred  to  the  church,  and  have  offi- 
ciated as  clergymen.  These  are  facts  which  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state.  Still,  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  can 
in  general  be  free,  and  bold,  only  by  compromitting 
their  support ;  and  it  needs  no  extensive  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  know  that,  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  body  will  be  that  of  com- 
pliance, not  that  of  independence. 

There  are  and  can  be  but  three  methods  of  support- 
ing a  clergy,  as  a  professional  body.  The  first,  that 
of  a  church  establishment,  by  independent  ecclesias- 
tical revenues ;  the  second,  that  of  a  salary,  paid  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  the  civil  government ;  and  the 
third,  what  is  called  the  voluntary  system.  The  first 
system  is  the  Catholic  system,  and  is  that  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  up  to 
the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  still  obtains,  we  believe,  in  most  Catholic  coun- 
tries. This  system  has  the  advantage  over  the  two 
others  of  rendering  the  clergy  independent  of  both 
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the  government  and  the  people.  The  priest  can  re- 
prove, without  fear  of  losing  his  salary,  both  his  con- 
gregation and  the  state.  So  far  his  situation  is  de- 
sirable. Neither  can  call  him  to  an  account  for  his 
doctrines,  or  punish  him  for  heresy.  This  gives  him, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  all  the  independence 
needed,  and  a  moral  power  which  has  often  proved 
salutary.  If  we  must  always  have  a  regular  clergy,  a 
class  of  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  minister  at  the 
altar,  and  who  are  to  obtain  their  means  of  living  by 
their  profession,  we  should  prefer  this  system  to  all 
others.  We  would  raise  the  clergy  above  the  people, 
and  above  the  state,  and  give  them  an  income  for 
which  they  should  be  dependent  on  neither.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  system.  If  it  ren- 
der the  clergy  independent  of  the  state  and  the  con- 
gregation, it  in  return  enslaves  the  congregation  and 
the  state  to  the  priesthood ;  and,  what  is  almost  as 
bad,  the  individual  priest  to  the  whole  body  of  priests. 
The  individual  priest  must  obey  the  commands  of  his 
order,  comply  with  the  creed  and  usages  of  the 
church,  or  be  ejected  from  his  living,  and  punished 
for  innovation  and  heresy.  The  priesthood  may  thus 
be  independent,  but  the  individual  priest  is  a  slave. 
He  is  as  much  enslaved  as  he  can  be  under  either  of 
the  other  two  systems,  though  not  to  the  same  master. 
The  second  system  obtains  in  France,  in  Protestant 
Germany,  and  perhaps  in  England.  We  say  perhaps 
in  England.  In  England  nothing  is  systematic.  Every- 
thing is  jumbled  together,  till  we  have  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  of  which  it  is  rarely  safe  to  affirm  or  deny  any- 
thing without  numerous  qualifications  and  reserves. 
The  king  there  is  head  of  the  church,  and  the  creed 
and  constitution  of  the  church  are  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  determination  of  parliament.  This  of 
course  subjects  the  church  to  the  state.  But  it  pro- 
fesses to  hold  its  revenues  by  certain  vested  rights, 
,  which  transcend  the  legitimate  reach  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. It  is  properly  therefore  a  combination  of  an 
independent  church,  like  the  Catholic,  sustaining  itself 
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by  its  own  revenues,  and  of  a  church  supported  by 
the  state  as  one  of  its  functionaries,  as  is  the  case 
in  Protestant  Germany.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  noth- 
ing outrages  our  ideas  of  propriety  more  than  the 
subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state ;  in  which  case 
the  clergy  must  sustain  the  civil  order  which  may  at 
any  time  exist,  or  be  ejected  as  non-jurors.  If  the 
church  be  anything,  it  is  the  embodyment  of  moral 
ideas.  It  is  then  by  its  very  nature  superior  to  the 
state,  which  embodies  only  material  ideas.  It  should 
then,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  has  always  contended, 
give  the  law  to  the  state,  and  not  receive  it  from  the 
State.  The  priest  is,  if  he  is  anything,  the  superior 
of  the  magistrate.  To  subject  the  church  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  state,  strikes  us  then  as  analogous  to  sub- 
jecting the  soul  to  the  control  of  the  body,  mind  to 
the  control  of  matter. 

But  both  of  these  systems  presuppose  an  establish- 
ment, either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  on  which  the  clergy 
as  individuals  depend  for  their  living.  The  interest 
then  of  the  clergy  will  always  be  to  sustain  that  es- 
tablishment. Consequently,  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  must  always  be  conservatives,  and  opposed  to 
innovations,  changes,  progress.  Neither  system  can  be 
adopted  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  world  may  be 
ameliorated,  or  a  better  order  introduced.  The  first 
system  can  obtain  only  with  those  who  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  church ;  the  second  only  with  those 
who  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  state;  but  as  we 
believe  neither  in  the  infallibility  of  the  one  nor  of 
the  other,  we  reject  both  systems  of  supporting  the 
clergy.  Any  method  of  sustaining  the  clergy,  which 
gives  them  a  direct  interest  iA  upholding  either  the 
church  or  the  state  as  it  is,  we  hold  to  be  adverse  to 
the  true  interests  of  mankind.  When  you  have  a 
church  that  embodies  the  full  idea  of  Jesus,  we  will 
consent  to  desist  from  attacking  it,  and  from  seeking 
in  relation  to  it,  any  further  progress.  But  so  long 
as  it  confessedly  falls  far  below  that  idea,  we  must 
needs  believe  that  its  ministers  should  be  so  situated, 
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that  they  may  be  free  to  labor  to  perfect  it.  When 
you  will  iDtroduce  u  perfect  civil  order,  we  will  con- 
sent that  you  shall  organize  the  clergy  in  such  a  way, 
that  they  shall  have  a  direct  interest  in  sustaining  it; 
but  so  long  as  the  civil  organization  of  mankind  re* 
mains  in  its  present  imperfection,  it  is  madness  to 
bring  all  the  moral  force  of  the  great  body  of  the  cler- 
gy to  bear,  as  it  must  if  they  are  sustained  by  the 
state,  against  all  who  would  labor  to  perfect  it. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  what  is  called  the  vol- 
untary  system.  This  system  we  deem  decidedly,  as  a 
permanent  system,  the  worst  of  the  three.  The  first 
system  implies  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and  en- 
slaves the  state  and,  the  people  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  besides  enslaving  each  individual  clergyman  to 
the  whole  body  of  clergymen  taken  collectiyely ;  the 
second  enslaves  the  individual  clergyman  and  the 
people  in  like  manner  as  the  first,  but  subjects  the 
church  to  the  state ;  the  third  destroys  all  independ- 
ency in  the  clergy  both  collectively  and  individually, 
and  makes  them  martyrs,  or  time-servers. 

This  system  is  the  predominant  one  in  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  not  adopted  by  all  our  religious  sects. 
The  Methodists  have  adopted  the  Catholic  system. 
They  depend  neither  on  the  state  nor  on  their  congre- 
gations for  the  support  of  their  ministers.  The 
church  invests  and  supports  its  own  clergy  out  of  its 
own  revenues  ;  and  whenever  it  becomes  wealthy,  it 
will  be  able  to  enslave  both  the  people  and  the  state. 
The  Methodists  are  the  only  sect  in  this  country  from 
which  much  danger  to  our  free  institutions  need  be  ap- 
prehended. Their  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  re- 
spectability, is  rapid.  They  are  now,  we  believe,  the 
most  numerous  sect  in  the  Union ;  and  some  of  their 
ministers  have  boasted  that  they  could  control  the  pol- 
icy of  the  government  any  day  they  should  please. 
This  boast  is  idle  now ;  but  let  them  increase  for  fifty 
years  to  come,  as  they  have  for  fifty  years  past,  and  it 
will  not  be  an  idle  boast  then.  We  honor  the  evan- 
gelical zeal  of  the  Methodist  minister ;  we  honor  his 
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indefatigable  and  self-sacrificing  spirit ;  we  honor  his 
single-hearted  piety,  and  unaffected  humility  ;  but  we 
see  in  the  organization  of  his  Church  the  very  elements 
on  which  was  originally  based  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  which  wait  only  time  and  opportunity  to  repro- 
duce that  Church  in  all  its  most  revolting  features. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  also  modifies  the  volun- 
tary system  somewhat,  by  adopting  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  an  organized  body, 
constituting  throughout  the  Union  a  grand  church 
establishment ;  not  recognised  by  law  indeed,  but  act- 
ing on  its  members  with  all  the  force  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment. It  is  controlled  by  the  clergy  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  slightly  reinforced  by  an  infusion  of  lay 
delegates.  The  individual  church,  indeed,  pays  its 
clergyman  by  voluntary  contribution ;  but  it  has  only 
a  partial  voice  in  selecting  its  pastor,  and  can  get  rid 
of  him  only  by  the  consent  of  the  presbytery,  or  by 
forfeiting  its  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Moreover,  its  pastor  cannot  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  clerical  functions,  till  consecrated  by  the  pres- 
bytery 5  and  the  presbytery  will  not  consecrate  him  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church,  till  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  what  in  their  judgment  is  a  competent  sal- 
ary. Hence,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  is  not  entire- 
ly dependent  on  the  people  of  his  charge.  If  they 
dislike  him  they  cannot  at  once  rid  themselves  of  him, 
unless  they  would  cease  to  belong  to  the  Church,  out 
of  which,  they  believe  there  is  no  salvation,  or  at 
least,  no  salvation  easily  to  be  come  at.  It  is  this 
independency  of  the  clergy  on  the  churches,  and  the 
strict  organization  of  the  clergy  into  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  in  relation  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  cler- 
gy themselves  as  individuals,  a  ruling  body,  possessed 
of  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive  powers,  that 
have  made  many  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty 
look  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  unpleasant  fore- 
bodings. We,  however,  fear  it  less  than  we  do  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  because  in  its  organi- 
zation and  support,  the  popular  voice  has  some  slight 
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chance  of  admission.  The  only  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  it  be  the  Baptist, — which  in  this  respect  we 
believe  is  nearly  the  same, —  that  adopts  the  voluntary 
system  in  its  purity,  is  the  Congregational.  In  this 
Church,  each  clergyman  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
congregation  over  which  he  is  settled.  The  congre- 
gation is  independent  of  every  other  congregation, 
and  is  capable  in  itself  of  managing  its  own  affairs. 
It  can  elect,  consecrate,  and  dismiss  its  own  minister ; 
and  its  minister,  except  by  courtesy,  or  a  departure 
from  the  true  Congregational  theory,  is  responsible 
for  his  ministerial  conduct  solely  to  his  congregation, 
or  church.  He  has  no  authority  in  the  church,  ex- 
cept that  which  he  may  derive  from  appeals  to  its 
reason,  conscience,  or  prejudice.  The  Baptist  Church, 
we  believe,  departs  from  this  theory,  so  far  as  to  or- 
ganize its  clergy  into  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  body, 
with  the  right  of  discipline  over  its  members.*  So 
also  does  the  sect  called  Christians,  together  with  the 
Universalists.  These  last  superadd  to  the  voluntary 
system,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  system,  to 
which,  by  the  by,  there  will  always  be,  in  a  religious 
community  where  the  voluntary  system  predominates, 
a  strong  tendency.  Now,  under  this  purely  voluntary 
system,  as  under  both  of  the  others,  or  under  a  com- 
bination of  the  three,  the  individual  clergyman  is  en- 
slaved. Under  the  Catholic  system,  if  he  do  not 
preach  to  suit  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he 
will  be  deposed,  and  most  likely  excommunicated,  as 
we  have  lately  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  de  la 
Mennais.  Under  the  second,  if  he  do  not  preach  to 
suit  the  State,  he  will  have  his  salary  withheld,  and 
be  himself  ejected  from  his  charge,  and  forbidden  to 
preach ;  under  the  third,  if  he  do  not  preach  to  suit 
the  congregation,  or  rather  some  three  or  four  of  its 
most  prominent  and  aristocratic  members,  he  will  be 
dismissed,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  most  likely 

*  The  Bap^  Churches,  as  an  association,  we  believe,  have  the 
right  of  discipline  over  individual  churches. 
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penniless,  with  a  stain  on  his  reputation,  and  a  wife 
and  children  dependent  on  him  for  that  support,  which 
he  knows  not,  sees  not,  where  in  the  world  to  procure. 
How  strong  then  is  the  temptation  of  the  preacher  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  or  the  prejudices  of  the  more 
influential  members  of  his  congregation. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  our  parishes  throughout  the  great- 
er part  of  New  England,  we  shall  find  that  very  few 
of  them  would  be  able  to  support  a  clergyman,  if  some 
three  or  four  of  the  more  wealthy  members  should 
withhold  their  subscriptions  or  their  pew  tax.  These 
three  or  four  individuals, —  and  they  are  always  conser- 
atives,  —  thus  dictate  in  most  cases  the  course  of  the 
minister,  virtually  write  his  sermons,  and  determine 
the  doctrines  he  shall  preach,  the  moral  and  social 
objects  he  shall  labor  to  support.  If  they  are  dis- 
tillers, he  must  not  speak  of  the  sin  of  manufacturing 
and  vending  ardent  spirits ;  if  they  are  factory  owners, 
the  iniquities  of  the  present  factory  system  he  must 
not  point  out ;  if  they  are  merchants,  he  must  not 
censure  the  unchristian  spirit  of  trade  which  the  mer- 
cantile world  fosters  ;  if  slaveholders,  he  must  labor 
to  prove  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine ;  if  stockholders  in  some  rail-road  corpo- 
ration, he  must  laud  the  moral  influence  of  rail-roads  ; 
if  bankers,  he  must  beware  how  he  questions  in  public 
or  in  private  the  utility  of  paper  money.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch.  Every  clergyman  knows,  or  may  know, 
the  truth  of  what  we  say.  We  have  ourselves  been 
in  the  ministry,  and  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
making  observations. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  clergy- 
men are  solely  dependent  on  their  salaries  for  their 
means  of  living.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  excep- 
tions, but  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  deserve  notice 
in  our  argument.  It  may  also  be  assumed,  that  very 
few  are  capable  of  deriving  a  support  from  any  other 
profession.  They  have  fitted  themselves  to  be  cler- 
gymen; they  have  bent  all  their  energies  towards 
their  profession,  and  are  in  general  destitute  of  the 
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knowledge  and  the  habits,  that  would  ensure  their  suc- 
cess in  any  other  pursuits,  at  least  a  success  that  would 
sustain  them  in  that  rank  in  life  which  they  occupy  as 
clergymen.  Moreover,  the  salaries  which  in  this 
country  are  paid,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  so 
meagre,  that  no  clergyman  can,  without  a  miserly 
economy  which  his  parishioners  will  not  tolerate,  lay 
up  anything  against  the  reverses  which  may  come.  In 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  salary  is  probaby  con- 
sumed at  least  a  quarter  in  advance.  As  a  general 
rule,  then,  the  clergyman  is  dependent  on  his  congre- 
gation for  his  means  of  living.  These  means  come 
only  on  the  condition,  that  his  preaching  pleases  them ; 
and  it  will  please  them  only  on  the  condition,  that  it  is 
conformed  to  their  faith,  their  tastes,  their  wishes, 
their  habits,  and  their  interests.  Consequently  the 
clergyman  has  the  strongest  inducements,  unless  he 
be  of  a  martyr-like  spirit,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  in  the  case  of  but  a  few,  to  conform  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  his  congregation.  His  main 
study,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  his  public  commu- 
nications, will  be,  on  all  great  points,  on  all  matters 
of  real  significance,  not  what  is  true,  but  what  will 
suit  his  people.  He  will  cultivate,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
spirit  of  compliance,  and  study  to  shape  his  doctrines 
and  exhortations  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  will  cultivate  the  talents  and 
manners  of  a  demagogue.  He  must  do  this,  or  fail  to 
retain  his  place,  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  force  of  char- 
acter at  all.  There  is  not  a  congregation  in  Christen- 
dom, that  will  pay  a  man  a  salary  for  preaching  what 
it  does  not  believe,  for  laboring  to  establish  an  order 
of  things  in  either  church  or  state,  which  it  regards 
as  unsound.  There  is,  then,  only  this  alternative  be- 
fore the  clergyman ;  either  to  preach  to  suit  his  peo- 
ple, or  to  be  sullied  in  reputation,  and  sent  supper- 
less  to  bed.  Need  we  doubt  which  alternative  the 
majority  will  take  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  represent  the  clergyman  as 
aflfected  by  low  and  unworthy  motives.     Perhaps  so ; 
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but  we  believe  most  men  are  disposed  to  turn  an  eye 
to  their  bread  and  butter,  and  few  have  the  courage 
to  look  hunger  in  the  face  and  bid  it  welcome  to  them, 
and  especially  to  a  wife  and  little  ones  they  tenderly 
loTe.  It  is  easy  for  a  Lucullus  or  a  Seneca  to  praise 
poverty ;  but  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we  have 
uniformly  found  poverty  a  very  disagreeable  com- 
panion, and  one  which  by  no  means  improves  by  fa- 
miliarity. We  are  not  among  those  who  sing  the 
praises  of  poverty.     Few  poor  men  are. 

Now,  these  and  many  other  considerations,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  specify  at  present,  have  induced  us  to 
believe  that  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  can- 
not be  accomplished,  without  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  We  would  abolish  all  sal- 
aried preaching,  not  because  we  have  any  objections 
to  paying  for  intellectual  labor,  but  because  we  would 
hold  out  no  inducement  to  a  man  to  preach  as  a  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  because  we  would  have 
no  man  hindered  in  the  utterance  of  his  honest  con- 
victions, by  thinking  of  the  effect  such  utterance  may 
have  on  his  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  a 
man  comes  forward  merely  to  utter  his  word,  without 
asking  you  to  pay  him  for  uttering  it,  without  expect- 
ing any  pecuniary  reward  for  uttering  it,  he  will  speak 
with  some  sort  of  independence  and  effect.  Suppose 
you  do  not  believe  him,  suppose  you  are  angry  and 
close  your  church  doors  against  him ;  you  cannot 
starve  him  into  its  suppression.  He  has  the  means  of 
living  from  another  source,  and  like  St.  Paul,  can 
<<  reason  and  dispute  in  his  own  hired  house,''  and 
say  to  you,  ^^  these  hands  have  supported  me,  and  can 
support  me  again."  The  Oospel  was  not  promulgated, 
and  the  church  built  up  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  world, 
by  a  salaried  clergy;  but  by  humble  fishermen  and 
tent-makers,  carpenters  and  carpenters'  sons,  —  men 
who  went  forth  with  their  staff  in  their  hand,  and  the 
love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  spoke  not  with  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  regular  clergy,  the 
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hired  defenders  of  religion,  and  the  servants  of  her 
altars,  were  foremost  among  their  enemies  and  perse- 
cutors, as  they  will  always  be  foremost  among  the 
persecutors  of  the  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  men 
imbued  with  the  true  apostolic  spirit,  and  determined 
to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  build  up  that 
of  God's  dear  Son. 

One  word  in  reference  to  our  views  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Christian  ministry  should  be  constituted, 
and  we  close  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
our  views,  on  this  point,  of  any  sect  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  If  you  will  carry  out,  in  systematic 
consistency,  to  its  logical  results,  the  idea  with  which 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn  originally  started,  you 
will  have  the  constitution  of  both  the  church  and  the 
clergy,  which  we  are  desirous  of  introducing.  The 
Quakers  reject  the  common  notions  of  the  church ; 
they  in  fact  recognise  no  church  but  the  invisible, 
spiritual  Church,  founded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  built 
up  in  the  soul.  They  recognise  only  a  single  outward 
organization  of  mankind,  and  consequently  condemn 
both  church  and  state  as  they  now  are.  They  would 
organize  mankind ;  that  is,  they  would  have  a  social 
organization  of  the  race ;  but  that  organization  must 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  what  we 
want. 

For  the  purposes  of  spiritual  edification  and  pro- 
gress, the  Quaker  idea  subdivides  the  community  at 
large  into  small  communities,  called  religious  meet- 
ings. These  little  communities,  or  rather  families,  erect 
each  a  convenient  meeting-house,  where  they  assem- 
ble, as  often  as  may  be  thought  advisible,  and  spend 
some  two  hours  in  silent  meditation,  or  in  listening  to 
religious  discourses.  We  would  do  the  same  in  every 
district,  or  parish,  if  you  please,  of  convenient  size. 
We  would  have  erected  a  plain,  substantial  meeting- 
house, which  should  be  the  property  of  the  parish. 
Thither  we  would  all  repair,  say  twice  a  week,  for 
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religious  edification.  When  assembled,  we  would  sit 
in  silent  meditation,  unless  some  one  was  moved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  speak.  This  silent  meditation, 
this  being  still  and  communing  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
is  altogether  more  profitable  to  the  soul,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  The  most  imposing  spectacle,  we 
eyer  witnessed,  was  a  whole  congregation,  sitting  in 
profound  silence,  dead  as  it  were  to  the  world  and 
its  cares,  and  lost  in  sweet  and  mystic  communion 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  This  silence  is  to  us  the 
sublimest,  and  we  have  often  found  it  the  most  in- 
spiriting, eloquence.  We  are  too  much  in  a  hurry ; 
we  are  too  noisy,  too  clamorous  ;  and  we  know  not 
how  to  be  still,  and  see  the  wonderful  works  of  Provi- 
dence. The  lesson,  we  most  need  to  learn,  is  that  of 
being  still,  of  silent  meditation. 

If,  when  we  have  come  together,  there  be  one  in  our 
midst  who  has  a  word  pressing  for  utterance,  whoever 
he  be,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  utter  it.  The  only  re- 
strictions, we  would  tolerate,  are  merely  those  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  These 
restrictions,  the  meeting  should  be  competent  to  im- 
pose, as  a  standing  rule,  or  by-law,  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  experience  may  find  to  be  necessary. 
The  Quakers,  we  believe,  have  no  difficulty  in  preserv- 
ing order  in  their  meetings.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  always  order  as  well  as  freedom. 

In  some  such  way  as  is  here  indicated,  it  strikes  us, 
that  we  may  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  preached 
Gospel,  without  any  of  the  evils  we  have  specified, — 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  clerical  body, 
or  an  organized  priesthood.  What  we  want  is  free 
thought  and  free  speech,  together  with  deliverance 
from  a  class  whose  interest  it  is,  as  a  class,  to  uphold 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  their  best  to  roll  back  the 
ever  advancing  waves  of  truth.  We  want  men  free  to 
think,  and  free  to  speak  what  they  think,  free  to  utter 
the  truth  which  comes  to  them,  and  in  the  very  tones 
in  which  it  comes  to  them,  —  men  who  will  rebuke 
the  sin  they  abhor,  and  be  earnest  in  their  demands 
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for  the  reforms  which  they  see  needed.  Secure  us  the 
end  here  implied,  and  you  may  organize  the  clergy  as 
you  please ;  we  shall  neither  oppose  you  nor  them. 

rV.  Our  account  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  we  have  been  told,  is  exaggerated  and  false. 
This  objection  would  have  some  weight  with  us,  were 
it  not  urged  exclusively  by  those  who  live  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  workingmen,  and  who, 
therefore,  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  them  as 
they  are. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  there  is  a  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  who  stare  at  us  as  if  we  were  out  of  our  wits, 
or  possessed  of  no  ordinary  malignancy,  when  we 
represent  the  workingman  as  still  a  slave,  and  de- 
mand his  enfranchisement.  In  their  estimation  he  is 
already  enfranchised,  already  a  free  man,  in  the  full 
significance  of  the  term ;  and  no  more  dependent  on 
the  capitalist,  than  the  capitalist  is  on  him.  These 
people,  who  think  so,  are,  we  must  admit,  very  decent 
people  in  their  way,  and  we  desire  to  have  for  them 
all  becoming  respect.  On  several  subjects  they  un- 
questionably have  considerable  intelligence  and  sound 
views.  Did  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  ex- 
change on  England  or  France,  the  prices  of  stocks, 
broadcloths,  cottons,  or  tape,  and  such  like  matters, 
there  are  no  people  in  the  world  we  would  more  wil- 
lingly consult,  or  with  greater  deference.  But  in 
questions  like  those  which  now  concern  us, — ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  bearing  of  social  or  econom- 
ical systems,  the  actual  progress  of  civilization,  or  the 
means  of  advancing  it,  we  must  be  held  excusable,  if 
we  cannot  in  all  respects  take  them  for  our  masters. 
If  the  cobbler  may  lend  Phidias  some  useful  hints  in 
adjusting  a  slipper  to  the  foot  of  his  statue,  he  can 
rarely  do  it  in  moulding  the  head  and  features  of 
Jupiter  or  Apollo. 

For  ourselves,  we  were  born  and  reared  in  the  class 
of  proletaries ;  and  we  have  merely  given  utterance  to 
their  views  and  feelings.     We  have  said  little  con- 
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cerning  their  condition  not  warranted  by  what  we 
hav«  ourselves  either  seen  or  felt.  We  have  made  no 
random  statement,  and  drawn  no  hasty  inference.  We 
know  whereof  we  affirm ;  and  shall  abide  by  what  we 
have  already  affirmed;  at  least,  until  the  laboring 
classes  themselves  rise  up  and  accuse  us  of  misrepre- 
senting them. 

We  have  read,  \Vith  as  much  attention  and  patience 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  us,  the  various 
arguments  offered  by  our  conservative  friends  to  prove 
the  desirableness  of  the  laboring  man's  condition. 
Some  of  these  arguments  seem  almost  specious  at 
first  sight  I  but  we  had  examined  them  all  long  before 
we  published  our  article  on  the  laboring  classes,  and, 
without  claiming  any  credit  for  extraordinary  abilities, 
we  believe  we  could  hive  furnished  those,  who  urge 
them,  arguments  much  more  to  their  purpose.  Our 
good  friends  would  do  well  to  brush  up  their  ideas, 
purge  their  vision,  and  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject. It  may  be  we  have  studied  it  somewhat  longer  and 
on  more  sides  than  they  have;  and  they  must  not  think 
that  arguments,  which  would  do  no  special  honor  to  a 
clever  lad  of  a  dozen  years  of  age,  are  precisely  the 
thing  with  which  we  are  to  be  overwhelmed*  They 
merely  amuse  us  with  their  simplicity,  or  grieve  us 
with  their  ignorance.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  thus 
far,  they  have  shown  by  no  means  that  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  generaHy,  which  their  pretensions  to 
wisdom,  and  the  pains,  which  have  unquestionably  been 
taken  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  should 
have  led  one  beforehand  to  expect. 

This,  however,  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  class 
of  persons,  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  us,  are  the  Jfouveaux  riches^  parvenus^  upstarts, 
men  who  have  themselves  come  up  from  the  class  of 
proletaries,  and  who  have  made  it  a  virtue  to  forget "  the 
rock  whence  they  were  hewn.''  Standing  now  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  brethren,  they  are  too  elevated  to 
see  what  is  going  on  at  the  base  of  the  social  organi- 
zation.    Would  you  know   what   is   going  on  down 
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there,  you  must  interrogate  those  who  dwell  there, 
and  feel  the  pressure  that  is  on  them.  One  would 
not  interrogate  the  rider  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
sensations  the  horse  has  in  being  ridden. 

Then,  again,  these  persons  never  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  class  of  proletaries.  They  early  adopted 
that  convenient  morality,  pithily  expressed  in  the 
maxim,  "  Look  out  for  Number  One  ; "  and  conse- 
quently have  never  studied  their  condition,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  could  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a 
means  of  their  own  elevation.  They  have  found  the 
condition  of  the  workingmen  a  very  convenient  help 
to  those,  who  are  skilful  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  as  a  means  of  rising  to  the  top  of  the  social 
ladder ;  and  therefore  they  have  inferred  that  it  is 
good  enough  for  those  who  are  always  to  remain  in 
it.  Would  these  upstarts  be  willing  to  exchange 
places  with  the  workingmen  ?  If  so,  let  us  see  them 
do  it ;  if  not,  let  them  be  silent. 

Moreover,  these  people  have  risen  in  the  social  scale 
to  be,  what  one  of  their  number  calls,  "  the  better  sort,'' 
and  they  very  naturally  are  anxious  to  have  us  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  by  the  blessing  of  God  and 
their  own  virtue.  They  wish  us  to  believe  that  they 
are  what  they  are,  because  they  are  wiser,  more  tal- 
ented, more  skilful,  and  more  virtuous  than  those  they 
have  left  behind  them.  They  wish  to  be  able  to  say, 
*^  God,  t  thank  thee,  that  I  am  better  than  these  poor 
wretches,  who  toil  on  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
and  yet  accumulate  nothing."  This  is  no  doubt  a 
very  pleasant  manner  of  addressing  the  Deity  ;  it 
puts  one  in  admirable  humor  with  oneself,  and  saves 
one  from  any  compunctious  twinges  of  conscience,  one 
might  have  on  hearing  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Now,  if  you  say  the  proletaries  are  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition, if  you  say  they  cannot  of  themselves  rise  from 
their  condition,  you  take  away  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  people's  personal  merit,  and  lower  their  fan- 
cied superiority  several  degrees.  It  therefore  behooves 
them  to  maintain  that  the  condition  of  the  proletaries 
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is  good  enough.  If  the  proletaries  are  poor  and 
wretched,  the  fault  is  all  their  own.  It  is  owing  to 
their  incapacity,  their  indolence,  or  their  vice.  Were 
we  not  once  poor,  and  are  we  not  now  rich  and  respec- 
table ? 

We  suppose  by  this  we  are  to  understand,  that  all 
may  become  rich  and  respectable,  if  they  would. 
Now,  do  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak  desire  us  to 
understand  them  as  claiming  all  the  capacity,  all  the 
virtue,  and  all  the  respectability  of  the  race  ?  Pray, 
what  evidence  do  they  give  of  their  exclusive  claims 
in  this  respect  ?  Has  no  very  indifferent  mechanic 
grown  rich  by  availing  himself  of  the  superior  skill 
and  workmanship  of  his  journeyman  ?  Is  the  mere 
fact  of  their  success  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  a 
proof  of  their  superior  merit  1  Some  crabbed  old 
author,  we  once  read,  says,  "  God  usually  gives  the 
greatest  wealth  to  the  greatest  fools,  that  he  may 
show  thereby  to  the  world  its  utter  worthlessness  ;  " 
and  we  have  sometimes  suspected  that  the  old  author 
had  not  spent  all  his  life  in  his  closet. 

"  But  we  have  risen  and  so  may  others.**  Yes, 
doubtless  ;  some  others  ;  but  all  others  ?  How  have 
you  risen?  By  the  productive  industry  of  your  own 
hands  7  By  hf  rd  work.  Aye,  but  by  what  kind  of 
hard  work  ?  Has  it  not  been  by  hard  work  in  study- 
ing how  you  could  turn  the  labors  of  others  to  your 
own  profit ;  that  is,  transfer  the  proceeds  of  labor 
from  the  pockets  of  the  laborer  to  your  own  1  If  you 
had  had  no  laboring  class,  dependent  entirely  on  its 
labor  for  the  means  of  living,  whose  industry  you 
could  lay  under  Contribution,  would  you  ever  have 
risen  to  your  present  wealth.?  Of  course  not.  Of 
course,  then,  only  a  certain  number  of  individuals  of 
the  laboring  classes  could,  even  with  your  talents, 
skill,  and  matchless  virtues,  rise  as  you  have  done. 
One  rises  from  the  class  of  proletaries  only  by  making 
those,  he  leaves  behind,  the  lever  of  his  elevation. 
This,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  that  there  must 
always  l^e  a  laboring  class,  and   of  course  that  the 
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means,  which  this  or  that  laborer  uses  for  his  indi- 
vidual elevation,  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
used  by  all  of  his  class. 

But  our  conservative  friends  shift  their  ground, 
when  driven  to  this  point,  and  take  refuge  in  Provi- 
dence ;  or  rather  seek  to  make  Providence  the  scape- 
goat for  their  social  sins.  They  allege  that  Providence 
has  ordained  all  these  distinctions,  has  made  some  to 
be  rich  and  others  to  be  poor.  It  is  all  God's  doing. 
That  vain  pretender  to  piety,  who  grows  rich  out  of 
the  labors  of  those  half-starved  sempstresses,  and 
who  tells  the  poor  girl  when  she  asks  for  more  wages, 
"  My  dear,  I  give  you  all  I  can  afford  ;  I  have  to  pay 
so  much  now  for  what  I  have  done,  that  I  can  hardly 
live  by  my  business,  and  I  would  throw  it  up,  were  it 
not  a  Christian  duty  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
otherwise  might  starve  or  do  worse, —  this  base  hypo- 
crite, who,  as  the  Abb^  de  La  Mennais  says,  "has 
no  name  out  of  hell,"  grows  rich  by  Divine  Appoint- 
ment, does  he  ?  And  you  accuse  us  of  infidelity,  for 
uttering  the  natural  indignation  of  a  virtuous  soul  at 
such  foul  blasphemy  ?  We  have  looked  now  and  then 
into  the  upper  classes  of  society,  if  not  often,  at  least 
often  enough  to  see  their  hollow-heartedness  and 
loathsome  depravity ;  and  we  assure  them,  that  not 
to  us  will  it  answer  to  preach,  that  they  are  the  dis- 
tinguished favorites  of  Heaven.  The  miserable  va- 
grant, who  has  no  lodging  but  the  bare  earth,  and 
whom  your  police  punishes  for  sleeping  on  the  only 
bed  he  can  procure,  often  surpasses,  in  a  true,  manly 
a  loud-boasting  and  loud-boasted  phar- 
praises  may  be  read  in  the  public  journals, 
om  the  pulpit.  No;  "  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich 
nd  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come 
Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  gar- 
oth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  are  can- 
he  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye 
have  heaped  up  treasure  for  the  last  days,  (or  the  last 
time.)      Behold   the  hire  of  the  laborers^  who  have 
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reaped  down  your  fields,  which  of  you  is  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them  that  have  reaped 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth. 
Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been 
wanton  ;  ye  have  nourished  your  hearts  as  in  a  day 
of  slaughter.  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just ; 
and  he  doth  not  resist  you."* 

So  does  an  inspired  Apostle  address  you,  ye  rich 
men;  and  Jesus  himse'lf  tells  you,  that  it  is  '^easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a   needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  and 
that  "if  ye  would  be  perfect,  ye  must  sell  what  ye 
have  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him."     Have 
ye  the  effrontery  then  to  tell  a  man  who  has  the  New 
Testament  before  him,  and  who  can   read  it,  that  ye 
are  rich  by  the  express  appointment  of  God,  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  superior  capacities  and  virtues  ?     Say 
rather  through  God's  forbearance  and   long  suffering, 
waiting  to  be  gracious   to  the  srnner  that  repents  and 
turns  from  his  evil  ways.     A  terrible  book  for  you,  ye 
scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  rich  and  great  of  thi^  world, 
is  this  same  New   Testament !     "  Woe  unto  you,"  it 
says,  "  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which 
indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  within   are   full 
of  dead  men's   bones,  and   all   uncleanness  ;  because 
ye  build  the  tombs   of  the  prophets,  and   garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say.  If  we  had  been 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would   not   have  been 
partakers  with   them  in  the    blood   of  the    prophets. 
Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  that  ye  are  the  children  of 
them  that  killed   the  prophets.     Fill 
measure  of  your  fathers.   Ye  serpents 
vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  dan 
A  terrible  book,  this  New  Testament 
believe  it,  there  would  be   to  you  n 
ful  looking  for  of  wrath  and  fiery  ii 
vour  you  as  the  adversaries  of  God 

^   *  James,  v.  1  -  8,  —  a  good  lesson  for  the  ricL 
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Be  sure  now,  and  call  him  who  reads  this  terrible  book 
in  your  hearing  an  infidel,  as  the  thief,  when  the  hue 
and  cry  is  up,  is  loudest  in  calling  out  "  stop  thief/' 
that  he  may  turn  the  pursuit  from  himself. 

"But  what  would  you  that  we  should  do?  Do  we 
not  pay  the  market  price  for  labor  1 ''  Ay,  the  market 
price  ;  but  who  fixes  the  market  price ;  you,  or  the 
laborer  ?  Why  do  you  employ  him  1  Is  it  not  that 
you  may  grow  rich?  Why  does  he  seek  employment  ? 
Is  it  not  that  he  may  not  die  of  hunger,  he,  his  wife, 
and  little  ones  ?  Which  is  the  more  urgent  necessity, 
that  of  growing  rich,  or  that  of  guarding  against  hun- 
ger? You  can  live,  though  you  do  not  employ  the  la- 
borer ;  but,  if  he  find  not  employment,  he  must  die. 
He  is  then  at  your  mercy.  You  have  over  him  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  It  is  then  of  his  necessity 
that  you  avail  yourselves,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  that  you  reduce  the  price  of  labor  to  the  minimum 
of  human  subsistence,*  and  then  grow  rich  by  pur- 
chasing it.  Would  you  be  willing  to  labor  through 
life  as  he  does,  and  live  on  the  income  he  receives  ? 
Not  at  all.  You  would  regard,  as  the  greatest  of 
calamities  which  could  befall  you,  that  of  losing  your 
property,  and  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of.  sup- 
porting yourselves  and  families  on  the  wages  you 
could  receive  as  common  laborers.  Do  you  not  then 
see  that  you  condemn  in  the  most  positive  terms  the 
condition  of  the  proletary,  that  you  declare  plainer 
than  any  words  we  can  use,  that  you  look  upon  that 
condition  as  a  serious  calamity?  What  right  have 
you  then  to  maintain  that  a  condition,  which  you  re- 
gard with  horror  so  far  as  concerns  yourselves,  is 
good  enough  for  your  brethren  ?  And  why  complain 
of  us  for  calling  upon  you  to  do  all  in  your  power,  so 
to  arrange  matters,  that  no  one  shall  be  doomed  to 
that  condition?  Why  do  you  not,  as  the  Christian 
law,  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by, 

*  The  only  drawback  on  this  statement  is  the  competition  wojoag 
eapitalists  themselves. 
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commands  you,  set  yourselves  at  work  in  earnest  to 
remodel  the  institution  of  property,  so  that  all  shall 
be  proprietors,  and  you  be  relieved  from  paying  wages, 
and  the  proletary  from  the  necessity  of  receiving 
them  ?  This  is  what  we  would  have  you  dq  ;  what 
we  hold  you  bound  to  do,  and  which  you  must  do,  or 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  laborer  will  lie  at 
your  door,  and  his  cries  will  ascend  to  the  ears  of  an 
avenging  God  against  you,  — a  God  who  espouses  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  has  sworn  to 
avenge  them  on  their  oppressors.  This  you  know, 
if  you  believe  at  all  in  that  Gospel,  which  you  so 
wrongfully  accuse  us  of  denying. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  prefered  the  slave  system  to 
that  of  free  labor,  and  in  so  doing  have  slandered  the 
laboring  classes.  We  understand  this  objection.  It  is 
a  device  of  the  Devil.  No  doubt,  they  who  thrive  on  the 
labors  of  their  brethren,  would  fain  make  the  laboring 
classes  feel  that  we  have  wronged  them,  and  have 
shown  contempt  for  them.  But  this  device  will  not 
succeed.  It  is  not  contempt  for  the  workingman  we 
have  shown,  but  sympathy  with  his  wrongs ;  and 
if  we  have  pointed  out  the  evils  of  his  condition,  it 
has  not  been  to  exult  over  him,  but  to  rebuke  the  upper 
classes  for  their  injustice.  It  has  been  to  show  the 
hollowness  of  that  friendship  which  these  classes 
profess  for  him. 

We  have  never  pretended  that  the  proletary  is 
no  advance  on  the  slave;  he  is  in  advance  of  the 
slave  \  for  his  rights  as  a  man  are  legally  recog- 
nised, though  not  in  fact  enjoyed.;  for  he  is  nearer 
the  day  of  his  complete  enfranchisement,  and  has  a 
greater  moral  force  and  more  instruments  with  which 
to  effect  it.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  one 
or  the  other  is  to  be  a  permanent  system,  that  we 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  slave  systeni  over 
that  of  labor  at  wages.  We  however  oppose  with  all 
our  might  both  systems.  We  would  have  neither  the 
slave  nor  the  proletary.  We  would  combine  labor  and 
capital  in  the  same  individual.     What  we  object  to,  is 
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the  division  of  society  into  two  classes,  of  which  one 
'class  owns  the  capital,  and  the  other  performs  the 
labor.  If,  however,  this  division  must  ^always  takfe 
place,  we  prefer  the  slave  system  which  prevails  at 
the  South,  to  the  free  labor  system  which  prevails 
here  at  the  North.  And  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opin- 
ion. We  have  conversed  with  many  intelligent  me- 
chanics of  this,  city,  who  have  resided  at  the  South, 
and  they  all  with  one  voice  sustain  the  view  we  have 
here  given.  They  all  tell  us  that,  if  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  here  must  remain  forever,  they 
should  regard  it  as  worse  than  that  of  the  Southern 
slave. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  so  few  of  the  real 
workingmen  here  are  abolitionists  ?  Why  do  they 
interest  themselves  so  little  in  the  fredom  of  the  negro 
slave  ?  It  is  because  they  feel  that  they  themselves 
are  Tirtually  slaves,  while  mocked  with  the  name  of 
freemen,  and  that  the  movements  in  behalf  of  freedom 
should  be  first  directed  towards  their  emancipation. 
With  them  we  fi^d  friends  and  supporters  in  the 
course  we  take,  and  we  become  endeared  to  them,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  upper  classes  condemn  us  ;  for 
they  feel  the  truth  of  what  we  say. 

We  know  that  the  law  declares  these  workingmen 
equal  to  any  other  members  of  society  and  the  body- 
politic  ;  but  what  avails  the  declaration  of  the  law, 
when  those,  in  whose  favor  it  is,  cannot  take  advantage 
of  it  ?  What  avails  the  theoretic  recognition  of  their 
rights,  when  they  want  the  power  to  make  them  recog- 
nised in  fact  ?  Nor,  in  truth,  is  the  law  so  impartial 
as  it  would  seem.  The  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  allow,  we  believe,  the 
employer  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  em- 
ployed. In  the  State  of  New  York,  laborers  have  been 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  work  at  the  wages 
offered  them ;  or  rather,  for  agreeing  together,  not  to 
sell  their  labor  unless  at  higher  price  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  paid.  Yet  manufacturers,  flour  dealers, 
physicians,  and  lawyers,  may  band  together  on  the 
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same  principle,  for  a  similar  end,  form  their  Trades 
Unions,  and  no  law  is  violated.  A  rich  man  may  get 
drunk  in  a  gentlemanly  way  in  his  own  house,  and  be 
carried  by  his  servants  to  his  bed,  and  the  law  is 
silent,  while  the  poor  man,  who  has  taken  a  glass  too 
much,  and  is  seen  intoxicated,  shall  be  fined,  or  im- 
prisoned, or  both.  A  man  who  belongs  to  the  upper 
classes,  may  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  law 
shall  not  interfere  ;  but  if  a  poor  man  is  convicted  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  A  poor  man  accused  of  a  crime  is  con- 
victed in  advance,  —  for  he  is  poor,  —  and  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  punished.  A  rich  man  accused,  and  con- 
victed even,  is  pretty  sure  to  get  clear  of  the  punish- 
ment. 

Our  penal  code  bears  with  peculiar  severity  on  the 
poor.  In  numerous  cases,  the  punishment  is  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  poor  alone 
are  really  punished.  The  rich  man,  if  guilty,  can 
easily  pay  the  fine,  without  feeling  it.  The  poor  can 
rarely  pay  the  fine  ;  and  if  they  do,  it  is  generally  by 
surrendering  all  they  have,  and  by  drawing  some 
months  in  advance  on  their  labor;  in  which  case,  the 
punishment  of  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  falls  as  heavy 
on  the  poor  man  as  a  fine  of  as  many  hundreds  would 
on  a  rich  man.  But  generally  the  poor  man  cannot 
pay  his  fine,  and  consequently  must  be  imprisoned 
three  or  six  months  for  an  offence,  from  which  a  rich 
man  may  get  clear  by  paying  five,  ten,  or  twenty  dol- 
lars out  of  his  superfluity.  This  too  in  a  land  of 
equal  laws  ! 

Then,  again,  the  administration  of  justice  is  so  ex- 
pensive, that  the  poor  man  is  rarely  able  to  resort  to  it. 
It  costs  too  much.  Is  he  injured  in  his  person  ?  He 
must  give  security  for  the  expenses  of  the  court,  before 
be  can  have  even  the  process  for  his  redress  com- 
mence. Are  his  wages  withheld  ?  It  will  cost  him 
more  to  compel  their  payment,  even  if  successful, 
which  he  can  rarely  count  on  being,  than  they  amount 
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to.   He  must  pocket  the  insults  offered  him,  and  aban- 
don his  righteous  claims,  when  not  freely  allowed.* 

Is  a  poor  man  suspected  of  some  crime,  although 
innocent,  and  it  shall  turn  out  that  he  is  innocent, 
he  is  forthwith  arrested  and  shut  up  in  gaol,  where  he 
must  wait  two,  three,  four,  six  months,  or  longer,  for 
a  trial.  It  is  not  long  since  a  poor  sailor  died  in  the 
Hospital  where  we  are  now  writing,  who  had  been 
kept  in  close  confinement  for  nine  months  or  more, 
on  a  charge  of  mutiny,  which  charge  the  court  de- 
clared unfounded.  The  poor  fellow's  time  was  lost,  a 
robust  constitution  was  broken  down,  and  he  merely 
passed  from  the  prison  to  the  Hospital  to  die.  But 
had  he  lived,  what  remuneration  would  he  have  re- 
ceived from  society  for  the  wrong  done  him  1  But  a 
rich  man,  when  arrested,  can  in  most  cases  find  bail, 
and  be  at  liberty,  and  about  his  business,  till  the  trial 
comes  on.  But  who  will  bail  the  poor  man  ?  The 
poor  man's  time,  too,  is  valuable  to  him.  His  labors 
are  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  family.  But  this  is 
nothing.  "  He  is  cast  into  prison  without  any  care  for 
his  infirm  old  mother,  for  his  wife,  or  his  children. 
There,  in  that  prison,  in  the  midst  of  what  a  corrupt 
society  has  of  the  most  unclean  and  perverse,  he 
counts  painfully  the  days  which  separate  him  from  his 

•  A  calculation  was  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  a  few  years 
Bince,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  expenses  attending  the  legal 
collection  of  debts, — taking  the  state  at  large,  —  amounted  to  more 
than  the  debts  collected.  In  making  this  estimate,  the  loss  of  time, 
interruption  of  business  to  both  parties,  and  to  witnesses,  must  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  mere  legal  costs  of  suits. 

We  will  add  one  item  here,  not  added  in  the  text,  to  prove  the 
slavery  of  the  proletaries.  The  great  mass  of  these  are  more  or 
less  in  debt  to  the  capitalists,  or  employer  class.  This  tells  the 
whole  story.  The  njan  who  is  in  debt  is  a  slave,  and  can  no  longer 
meet  his  creditor  on  terms  of  equality.  He  must  submit  to  all  the 
insults  offered  him.  The  feeling  on  this  subject  is  expressed  by  a 
not  unfrequent  remark,  made  by  a  poor  man,  when  insulted  by  some 

Furse-proud  neighbor.  **  I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him,  and  then 
'11  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind."  Then,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
by  no  means  abolished  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  There  is  not  a 
poor  debtor  in  this  Commonwealth,  whom  his  creditor  cannot  send  to 
gaol  to-morrow,  and  lock  him  up  too  with  felons. 
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family.  He  represents  to  himself  their  tears,  their 
sufferings,  their  anguish ;  he  hears  during  the  night, 
in  the  fever  of  his  half-sleep,  each  one  of  them  cry, 
"  I  am  hungry ! "  *  But  what  is  all  this  to  those,  who 
are  revelling  at  their  ease  in  their  palaces  at  home, 
or  gaining  wealth  and  honors  by  administering  the 
laws  ? 

But  we  can  pursue  this  subject  no  further  at  present. 
What  we  have  said,  may  suffice  to  show^  that  we  could, 
were  we  disposed,  say  somewhat  in  defence  of  the 
account  we  gave  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes.  But  we  forbear.  And  for  our  forbearance, 
our  conservative  brethren  are  our  debtors.  Were  we 
desirous  of  stirring  up  the  wrath  of  the  laboring 
classes,  as  they  say  we  are,  they  would  find  us  speak- 
ing in  somewhat  other  tones,  and  making  an  appeal, 
which  would  be  responded  to  from  every  section  of 
our  country,  in  no  soft,  lulling  strains,  but  with  one 
loud  burst  of  indignation,  which  should  ring,  as  a  sum- 
mons to  the  last  judgment,  on  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  would  lord  it  over  his  brother.  But  we  delight 
not  in  such  appeals ;  our  ears  have  no  pleasure  in 
such  responses.  We  would,  if  we  could,  unloose  no 
angry  passion.  We  see  society  as  it  is.  We  see^ 
whence  it  has  become  what  it  is.  It  is  the  growthof 
ages.  No  one  man,  and  no  class  of  men  now  living 
are  wholly  responsible  for  its  vices.  All  classes  are 
victims  of  systems  and  organizations,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  We  know  not  in 
reality,  who  suffer  the  most  by  the  present  order  of 
things.  If  we  deplore  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
we  by  no  means  envy  that  of  the  capitalist.  We  know 
not,  indeed,  which  most  to  pity.  All  are  sufferers. 
The  cry  of  distress  comes  to  us  from  all  classes  of 
society.  All  are  in  a  false  position ;  all  are  out  of 
their  true  condition,  as  free,  high-minded,  virtuous 
men.  And  instead  of  weeping,  or  criminating,  we 
would  call  upon  all,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 

*  Abb^  de  la  Meanais.    D'Esclavage  modeme. 
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to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  set  themselves  at 
work  in  earnest,  and  in  good  faith,  to  ascertain  the 
remedy  needed,  and  to  apply  it. 

V.  The  great  evil  of  all  modern  society,  in  relation 
to  the  material  order,  is  the  separation  of  the  capitalist 
from  the  laborer,  —  the  division  of  the  community  into 
two  classes,  one  of  which  owns  the  funds,  and  the 
other  of  which  performs  the  labor,  of  production. 

This  division  obtains  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
but  is  less  clearly  marked  with  us,  than  anywhere  else. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  our  agricultural  population 
combines  the  proprietor  and  laborer  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  condition 
of  the  proletaries,  or  hired  men,  as  we  call  them, 
presents  its  most  favorable  aspect,  —  at  least  so  far 
as  the  non-slaveholding  states  are  concerned.  The 
hired  men  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  their  employers.  They  are  as  well 
dressed,  as  well  educated,  work  no  harder,  and  mingle 
with  them  very  nearly  on  terms  of  equality  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  society. 

But  this  is  not  universally  true,  and  is  becoming 
less  and  less  so  every  year.  It  is  said  that  our  agri- 
cultural population  is  rising  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  refinement,  and  this  is  unquestionably  true  of 
landed  proprietors.  The  proportion  of  what  we  term 
gentlemen  farmers  is,  no  doubt,  rapidly  increasing. 
But  this,  while  it  speaks  well  for  the  proprietor,  tells 
a  mournful  tale  for  the  proletary.  Where  the  man 
who  owns  the  plough  holds  it,  there  can  be  no  great 
disparity  between  the  employer  and  employed  ;  but 
this  disparity  necessarily  increases  just  in  proportion 
as  the  owner  of  the  plough  employs  another  to  hold  it. 
The  distance  between  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  the 
men  who  cultivate  it,  is,  therefore,  becoming  every  day 
greater  and  greater. 

But  it  is  in  our  cities,  large  towns,  and  manufactur- 
ing villages,  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation is  the  most  unfavorable.     The  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  capitalist  and  the  proletary,  in  these,  is  as 
strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  the  old  world.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  wife  and  daughters  of  an  Abbot 
Lawrence,  and  the  poor  factory  girl  employed  in  his 
mills,  is  as  ^reat  as  that  between  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters of  an  English  nobleman,  and  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  tenants,  and  the  intercourse  less  frequent.  In- 
termarriage between  the  families  of  the  wealthy  fac- 
tory owners,  and  those  of  the  operatives,  is  as  much 
an  outrage  on  the  public  sense  of  propriety,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  Rome  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
—  almost  as  much  as  it  would  be  at  the  south  between 
the  family  of  a  planter  and  that  of  one  of  his  slaves. 

Still,  taking  our  country  throughout,  the  condition 
of  the  proletary  population  has  been,  and  is  altogether 
superior  here  to  what  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  do  not,  however,  attribute  this 
fact  to  our  democratic  institutions,  nor  to  the  adoption 
of  more  enlightened  systems  of  social,  political,  or 
domestic  economy,  than  are  adopted  elsewhere.  It  is 
owing  to  causes  purely  accidental,  and  which  arc 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  first  of  these  accidental 
causes  may  be  traced  to  the  original  equality  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  country.  But  this  equality  no 
longer  exists.  Fortunes  are  said  to  be  more  unequal 
with  us  than  they  are  in  France.  The  second  cause, 
and  the  main  one,  has  consisted  in  the  low  price  of 
land.  The  ease  with  which  individuals  have  been  able 
to  procure  them  farms,  and  pass  from  the  class  of 
proletaries  to  that  of  proprietors,  has  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  proletaries,  and 
to  raise  the  price  of  labor.  But  this  cause  becomes 
less  and  less  powerful.  Few,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  the  proletaries,  in  any  of  the  old  states,  can  ever  be- 
come land-owners.  Land  there,  is  already  too  high  for 
that.  The  new  lands  are  rapidly  receding  to  the 
west,  and  can  even  now  be  reached  only  by  the  those 
who  have  some  little  capital  in  advance.  Moreover, 
these  new  lands  are  not  inexhaustible.  Fifty  years  to 
come,  if  emigration  go  on  at  the  rate  it  has  for  fifty 
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years    past,  will  leave  very  little  for  the  new  emi- 
grant. 

The  causes  removed,  which  have  hitherto  favored 
the  working-man,  and  lessened  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  proprietor,  what  is  to  prevent  the  reproduc- 
tion here,  in  our  land  of  boasted  equality,  of  the  order 
of  things  which  now  exists  in  the  old  world  7  As 
yet,  that  order  does  not  exist  here  in  all  its  revolting 
details ;  but  who  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  it  ?  Our  economical  systems  are  virtu- 
ally those  of  England;  our  passions,  our  views,  and 
feelings  are  similar;  and  what  is  to  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  state  of  things  in  relation 
to  our  laboring  population  with  that  which  gangrenes 
English  society  1  We  confess,  we  cannot  see  any 
causes  at  work  among  us  likely  to  prevent  it. 

The  remedies  relied  on  by  the  political  reformers 
are  free  trade,  and  universal  suffrage ;  by  the  moral 
reformers,  universal  education,  and  religious  culture. 
We  agree  with  both,  and  sustain  them  as  far  as  they 
go ;  but  they  are  insufficient.  These  measures  are  all 
good  and  necessary ;  but  inadequate,  unless  something 
more  radical  still  be  adopted  along  with  them.  Alone 
they  are  mere  palliatives.  They  may  serve  to  con- 
ceal the  sore,  perhaps  assuage  its  pain ;  but  they  can- 
not cure  it. 

Universal  suffrage  is  little  better  than  a  mockery, 
where  the  voters  are  not  socially  equal.  No  matter 
what  party  you  support,  no  matter  what  men  you 
elect,  property  is  always  the  basis  of  your  govern- 
mental action.  No  policy  has  ever  yet  been  pursued 
by  our  government,  state  or  federal,  under  one  party 
or  another,  notwithstanding  our  system  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  has  had  for  its  aim  the  elevation  of 
man,  independent  of  his  relation  as  a  possessor  of 
property.  In  no  instance  have  the  rights  of  the  prole- 
tary prevailed  over  the  interests  of  the  proprietor. 
To  separate  power  from  property,  we  hold  to  be  im- 
possible under  our  present  system.  Its  interests  will 
always  predominate  in  the  measures  of  government, 
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though  they  may  sometimes  be  defeated  in  elections. 
The  interests  of  property  may  now  and  then  be  di- 
vided, as  they  were  under  General  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration. The  interests  of  the  state  banks,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  New  York,  were  then 
opposed  to  those  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
interests  of  landed  property  combined  with  those  of 
labor  are  now  arrayed  against  the  banks  generally; 
and  if  they  are  successful,  it  will  not  be  because  the 
interests  of  labor  count  for  anything ;  but  because 
the  farming  and  planting  interests  are  stronger  than 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests.  The  pro- 
letaries, though  voters  in  this  contest,  serve  merely  to 
swell  the  forces  of  one  or  the  other  party.  They  gain 
nothing  by  the  fact  that  they  are  voters  ;  they  will 
gain,  however,  if  the  landed  interests  triumph ;  because, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  our  country,  the  interest 
of  the  laborer  is  mainly  identified  with  those  of  land. 
But,  let  which  interest  will  triumph,  the  laborer  will 
gain  nothing  directly.  He  will  only  gain  so  far  as  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  his  interest  from  the  interest 
which  triumphs.  Still,  universal  suffrage  is  a  right, 
and  is  worth  something.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
in  itself,  it  by  no  means  constitutes  a  sovereign  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  under  which  the  laboring  classes 
suffer.  It  by  no  means  gives  them  that  degree  of 
political  power,  which  theorists  imagine.  To  be  ren- 
dered efficient,  it  must  be  coupled  with  something  like 
equality  of  fortunes.  The  proprietors  may  indeed 
sometimes  be  outvoted  in  an  election,  but  their  inter- 
ests will  invariably  triumph  in  the  legislative  halls, 
and  at  the  tribunals  of  justice.  At  least,  this  has 
been  the  experience  of  this  country  thus  far.  We 
will  hope  that  the  future  will  furnish  a  different  ex- 
perience. 

The  system  of  free  trade,  so  far  as  it  has  as  yet  been 
advocated  in  this  country,  we  approve,  as  a  means  of 
social  amelioration ;  but  we  cannot  rely  on  it,  as  alone 
sufficient.  Because,  to  amount  to  much,  the  com- 
petitors must  start  even,  and  with  nearly  equal  chances 
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of  success,  which  cannot  be,  with  our  present  consti- 
tution of  property,  nor,  indeed,  with  our  present  con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  Moreover,  if  the  system 
of  free  trade  be  pushed  to  its  last  results,  it  becomes 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  universal  competition^ 
a  system  of  universal  strife,  where  each  man  is  for 
himself,  and  no  man  for  another.  It  would  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  pure  individuality  of  the  savage  state,  the 
abolition  of  all  government,  and  the  adoption,  as  the 
practical  rule  of  conduct,  of  the  maxim,  "  save  who 
can."  We  have  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  in  moral 
or  social  science  to  adopt  this  rule.  We  would  indeed 
restrict  as  much  as  possible  the  sphere  of  government, 
and  enlarge  that  of  the  individual ;  but  government, 
as  the  organ  and  agent  of  society,  is  a  positive  good, 
and  can  never  be  dispensed  with.  We  have,  more- 
over, no  faith  in  bringing  about  the  social  order  we 
desire,  by  the  agency  of  selfishness  and  strife.  True 
democracy  can  never  rest  permanently  on  the  maxim, 
"  I  am  as  good  as  you ; "  but  it  must  resort  to  this 
other  maxim,  "  You  are  as  good  as  I."  The  spirit,  by 
which  it  must  ultimately  be  sustained,  is  not  the  spirit 
that  will  not  submit  to  tyranny,  but  the  spirit  that 
will  not  tyrannize. 

In  universal  education  and  religious  culture,  we 
have  faith  indeed  ;  but  not  as  final  measures.  Their 
office  is  to  generate  the  moral  force  needed ;  but  the 
generation  of  that  force  is  not  the  reform.  Mind  is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  matter,  and  all  reforms  must 
come  from  within;  but  the  mental  and  moral  reform, 
eflFected  in  the  interior  of  man,  will  prove  insufficient, 
unless  it  come  out  of  the  interior,  and  remodel  the 
exterior.  What  we  contend  is  not,  that  free  trade, 
universal  suffrage,  universal  education,  and  religious 
culture,  are  not  essential,  indispensable  means  to  the 
social  regeneration  we  are  in  pursuit  of;  but  that,  if 
we  stop  with  them,  and  leave  the  material  order  of  sor 
ciety  untouched,  they  will  prove  inadequate.  We  make 
no  war  on  the  political  reformer,  nor  on  the  moral  re- 
former.    Our  plan  includes  all  they  propose,  and  more 
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too.  Ours  includes  that,  without  which  theirs  would 
accomplish  little. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seek  something  more  ultimate,  more  radical  than 
our  most  approved  reformers  have  as  yet  ventured 
upon.  This  something  we  have  professed  to  find  in 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  property,  a  measure  fore- 
shadowed in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal,  and  im- 
plied, at  least  in  our  own  mind,  by  almost  every  article 
we  have  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  social  reform. 
We  have  long  been  thoroughly  convinced  that,  without 
resorting  to  some  such  measure,  it  would  be  useless 
to  talk  of  social  progress,  or  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
laborer. 

The  doctrine  we  have  long  labored  to  maintain  is, 
that  the  work  of  this  country  is  to  emancipate  labor, 
by  raising  up  the  laborer  from  a  mere  workman,  with- 
out capital,  to  be  a  proprietor,  and  a  workman  on  his 
own  farm,  or  in  his  own  shop.  Those  who  have  read 
our  writings,  or  listened  to  our  public  lectures  and 
addresses,  must  have  perceived  this.  In  maintaining 
this  doctrine,  we  have  been  seconded  by  not  a  few. 
We  have  been  censured  for  it  by  no  party,  and  by  no 
individuals,  save  a  few  who  have  never  accepted  the 
doctrine,  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  rights. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  associated,  to  some  extent, 
with  a  political  party,  unsurpassed  in  this  or  any 
other  country  for  its  intelligence,  and  general  devo- 
tion to  the  good  of  mankind,  which  is  confessedly  an 
anti-monopoly  party ;  in  the  language  of  one  of  its 
official  papers,  penned  by  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders 
of  its  creed,  "  The  party  of  equality  against  privi- 
lege."* From  the  favor  with  which  our  own  doctrine 
has  been  received,  and  from  the  official  declaration  of 
a  great  and  powerful  party,  we  have  felt  that  we  were 
authorized  to  infer  that  a  large   portion,  at  least,  of 

*  See  the  Address  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  holden  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Sept  20,  1837. 
VOL.  III.  MO.  nr.  61 
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our  countrymen,  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  true 
American  to  labor  for  the  utter  extinction  of  all  privi- 
lege, and  for  the  complete  emancipation  of  labor  by 
raising  up  each  individual  laborer  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent proprietor. 

Now  we  would  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  gain  the 
end  here  implied,  without  a  change  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  property  ?  We  go  for  "  equality  against 
privilege,"  say  the  Worcester  Convention,  but  how 
can  this  be  done  without  abolishing  hereditary  prop- 
erty ?  Hereditary  property  is  either  a  privilege  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is  not,  if  it  confer  no  social  advantage 
on  him  who  inherits  it  over  him  who  does  not,  then 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeking  to  abolish  it ;  for 
what  we  propose  to  abolish  is  declared  to  be  value- 
less. If  it  be  a  privilege,  then  we  must  labor  to 
abolish  it,-  or  cease  to  go  with  a  party  whose  motto  is 
"  equality  against  privilege."  But  hereditary  property, 
unless  the  amount  inherited  by  each  individual  could 
be  rendered  equal,  is  unquestionably  a  privilege.  It 
gives,  and  always  must  give,  to  one  portion  of  the 
community  an  advantage  over  the  rest,  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  no  natural  superiority  of  intellect,  or  of 
virtue.  Will  the  public  conscience,  then,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  tolerate  it  ?  Will  it  sanction  privilege  ? 
Does  it  not  in  fact  harmonize  with  the  declaration  of 
the  Worcester  Convention,  and  therefore  necessarily 
demand  the  abolition  of  hereditary  property? 

The  American  people  may  be  mistaken  as  to  men 
and  measures,  but  we  are  confident  that  in  principle, 
they  will  all  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  equality.  We 
feel  confident  of  their  unanimous  support,  when  we  say 
that  all  the  members  of  the  community  should  have,  so 
far  as  society  is  concerned,  equal  chances.  But  equal 
chances  imply  equal  starting  points.  Nobody,  it  would 
seem,  could  pretend  that  where  the  points  of  departure 
were  unequal  the  chances  could  be  equal.  Do  the  young 
man  inheriting  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  one 
whose  inheritance  is  merely  the  gutter,  start  even  ? 
Have    they   equal   chances  ?     It    may   be    said    both 
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are  free  to  rise  as  high  as  they  can, —  one  starting 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  in  advance,  and  the  other 
starting  with  the  gutter.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said  the  chances  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  those  of  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  Duke's  tenants,  are  equal,  since  both 
unquestionably  are  free  to  rise  as  high  as  they  can, — 
one  starting  with  a  dukedom  in  advance,  and  the  other 
with  nothing.     But  to  pretend  this  is  mere  jesting. 

But  why  stop  with  hereditary  property  ?  why  not 
have  hereditary  magistrates,  hereditary  professors, 
hereditary  priests,  hereditary  legislators,  hereditary 
governors,  and  an  hereditary  president  ?  Hereditary 
distinction,  that  is  to  say,  distinction  founded  on 
birth,  once  admitted  as  just  in  principle,  we  see  not 
bow  can  you  consistently  stop  without  pushing  it  to 
its  last  consequences.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  ^  if 
society,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  her,  —  as  Americans,  to 
say  the  least,  very  generally  believe,  —  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish equal  chances  to  all  her  members,  hereditary 
property  must  unquestionably  be  abolished;  unless, 
what  will  amount  to  the  same  thing,  a  plan  be  de- 
vised and  carried  into  operation,  by  which  the  portion 
inherited  by  each  shall  be  absolutely  equal. 

Again,  there  is  no  man  among  us  who  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  maintain,  in  general  thesis,  that  the 
present  horizontal  division  of  society  ought  to  be 
preserved.  No  whig  will  maintain,  we  may  presume, 
since  our  whigs  claim  to  be  more  democratic  than  the 
democrats  themselves,  that  there  ought  always  to  be 
a  class  of  proletaries  dependent  on  a  class  of  capital- 
ists; nor  can  there  be  found  one  who  will  in  just 
so  many  words  deny  our  statement,  that  the  mission 
of  this  country  is  to  enfranchise  and  dignify  labor  by 
making  every  man  a  proprietor  and  laborer  on  his  own 
capital.  Now,  starting  with  the  present  division  of 
society  into  capitalists  and  proletaries,  this  cannot  be 
done  without  abolishing  hereditary  property.  Under 
the  present  constitution  of  property,  we  have  shown, 
when  treating  of  the  condition  of  the  proletaries,  that 
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individuals  from  this  class  rise,  only  by  using  the 
class  itself  as  the  lever  of  their  elevation;  conse- 
quently, all  the  individuals  of  the  class  cannot  possi- 
bly rise.  This  point  is  not  sufficiently  considered. 
Because  individuals  are  constantly  rising  from  the 
class,  it  is  rashly  inferred  that  the  whole  class  may 
rise.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
letaries are  everywhere  on  the  increase.  We  see  this 
in  our  own  country;  and  in  England  they  have  risen 
since  1800,  from  one  half  to  five  out  of  every  seven 
of  the  whole  population.  These  grand  manufacturing 
and  commercial  establishments  and  enterprises,  by 
which  so  much  wealth  is  produced  and  accumulated, 
have  little  other  effect  on  the  proletaries  than  the 
augmentation  of  their  number.  Assuredly,  under  our 
present  system,  the  number  of  proletaries  in  propor- 
tion to  the  proprietors  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
How  long,  then,  will  it  take  under  this  system  to  make 
every  man  a  proprietor  ? 

The  proposition,  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
property,  it  follows  from  these  considerations,  is 
merely  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  admitted  prem- 
ises of  the  American  people,  and,  a  fortioriy  of  the 
democratic  party.  We  have  merely  followed  the  in- 
vincible law  of  logic  in  putting  it  forth.  We  are 
compelled,  either  to  abandon  the  American  theory  of 
government  and  society,  or  else  contend  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  hereditary  property ;  and  they  who  censure  us 
as  a  rash  innovator,  and  call  us  ^^  inAmous  '^  for 
choosing  the  latter  alternative,  are  either  false  in  their 
professions  of  attachment  to  American  principles,  or 
from  two  given  ideas  incapable  of  inferring  a  third. 

Are  we  wrong  ?  What  in  one  word  is  this  American 
system  ?  Is  it  not  the  abolition  of  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, all  social  advantages  founded  on  birth  or 
any  other  accident,  and  leaving  every  man  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet,  for  precisely  what  God  and  nature  have 
made  him  ?  Does  not  this  system  declare  that  society 
should  make  no  distinction  between  the  child  of  the 
rich  man  and  the  child  of  the  poor  man ;  that  she  shall 
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neither  reward  the  child  for  the  virtues,  nor  punish 
him  for  the  vices  of  the  parent  ?  Is  this  the  American 
system,  yes  or  no  ?  If  it  be  not,  what  .mean  all  our 
boasts  of  equality,  all  our  Fourth  of  July  oratory,  all 
our  patriotic  songs  and  national  glorifications  ?  What 
else  is  it  that  we  are  constantly  throwing  in  the  face 
of  the  old  world?  and  on. what  else  do  we  profess  to 
found  our  claims  to  admiration  and  imitation  ?  Every- 
body knows  that  this  is  the  system,  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  profess,  and  to  which  they  stand  committed 
before  the  world.  We  pray  them,  then,  to  tell  us  how 
with  this  system,  which  repudiates  all  distinctions 
founded  on  birth,  they  can  reconcile  hereditary  prop- 
erty, which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  accident  of 
birth  on  which  to  rest  ?  The  logic  by  which  they  can 
do  it  is  above,  or  below,  our  comprehension. 

But  property  we  are  told  is  a  sacred  institution. 
Touch  it  and  you  throw  everything  into  confusion, 
cut  society  loose  from  all  its  old  fastenings,  and  send 
us  all  back  to  the  savage  state,  to  live  by  plundering 
and  devouring  one  another.  So  said  the  defenders  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  of  hereditary  nobility,  of  an  he- 
reditary priesthood,  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 
Yet  society  survives,  and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  looks 
as  likely  for  a  long  life  as  ever  it  did.  Now,  for  our- 
selves, we  are  not  quite  so  squeamish  on  this  subject 
as  some  others  are.  We  believe  property  should  be 
held  subordinate  to  man,  and  not  man  to  property; 
and  therefore  that  it  is  always  lawful  to  make  such 
modifications  of  its  constitution  as  the  good  of  Hu- 
manity requires. 

But,  without  insisting  on  the  paramount  claim  of 
Humanity,  we  will  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  those 
who  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  by 
hastening  to  say,  that  we  plant  ourselves  on  the 
ground  of  strict  right,  and  propose  no  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  property,  which  we  do  not  think  our- 
selves able  to  justify  on  this  ground;  nay,  none  which 
are  not  demanded  by  it. 

Man's  right  to  property  is  virtually  denied  by  the 
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Christian  clergy  generally.  They  contend  that  we  are 
merely  the  Lord's  stewards,  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  properties,  which  we  hold  not  as  our 
own,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  employ  not  in  our  own 
service,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  right 
is  also  denied,  by  a  certain  class  of  modern  philan- 
thropists, who  say  that  the  property,  which  one  man 
calls  his  own,  is  not  really  his,  but  belongs  to  whom- 
soever has  the  greater  need.  These  and  the  clergy, 
however,  address  themselves  to  the  individual  con- 
science, and  not  to  the  social  conscience,  and,  there- 
fore, their  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  come  not 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry.  We,  for  our- 
selves, admit  man's  right  to  property,  and  his  right, 
within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law,  to  do  what  he  will 
with  it. 

The  origin  of  the  right  to  property,  whether  viewed 
historically  or  philosophically,  is  an  interesting  branch 
of  inquiry,  but  we  cannot  treat  it  at  length  now,  nor  is 
it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  In  relation  to  its 
origin,  three  theories  have  gained  considerable  cur- 
rency. The  first,  that  of  the  jurists,  is  that  property 
is  solely  a  creature  of  political  or  civil  instittUions ; 
the  second,  which  also  finds  favor  with  some  jurists, 
but  principally  with  philosophers,  is  that  oi  first  or 
original  occupancy  ;  the  last  is  called  the  theory  of 
formationy  and  founds  the  right  of  property  on  creation, 
production. 

The  last  theory  we  admit,  to  its  fullest  extent.  A 
man  has  a  natural  right  to  call  that  his,  which  he  him- 
self, by  his  own  labor,  has  created.  But  this  is  not 
all  the  property  to  which  he  has  a  natural  right.  But 
to  what  other  property,  and  how  much,  he  has  a  natu- 
ral right,  we  shall  soon  proceed  to  inquire. 

The  first  theory  we  also  admit,  to  a  certain  extent, 
indeed  to  its  fullest  extent,  so  far  as  concerns  pres- 
ent proprietors.  The  property,  which  the  law  now 
appropriates  to  an  individual,  he  has  a  right  to  call 
his  own,  use  as  his  own,  and  keep  safe  from  the  reach 
of  the  legislature.     The  legislature  is  bound  to  keep 
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good  faith  with  those  for  whom  it  legislates ;  it  must 
faithfully,  scrupulously  fulfil  its  contracts.  If  it  has 
committed  mistakes  with  regard  to  its  appropriations, 
it  must  abide  by  these  till  it  can  rectify  them,  without 
breaking  its  faith  with  the  individual  in  whose  favor 
they  were  committed.  Whatever  alterations,  then, 
we  would  suggest  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
property,  we  would  propose  none,  which  should  affect 
any  present  proprietor,  or  any  one  who  should  be  a 
proprietor  when  the  alteration  passed  into  a  law. 

But,  though  we  admit  that  the  law  gives  a  title  to 
property  good  enough  for  present  proprietors,  we  are 
very  far  from  regarding  the  law  as  ultimate,  very  far 
from  admitting  that  property  is  purely  a  creature 
of  civil  or  political  institutions,  and  that,  therefore, 
society  may  declare  what  it  will  to  be  property,  and 
adopt  what  rule  of  distribution  or  transmission  it 
pleases.  Society  is  under  law,  and  is  as  much  bound 
to  consult  the  right  as  is  the  meanest  individual,  and 
it  has  no  right  to  enact  what  rests  not  on  a  higher 
law  than  its  will ;  what,  in  one  w(ord,  is  not  decreed 
by  the  law  of  Nature,  or  the  will  of  God. 

The  second  theory,  which,  we^believe,  is  the  pre- 
vailing one,  and  which  has  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority in  its  support,  that  oifrst  or  original  occupan^ 
ctfy  we  also  admit ;  but  not  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  authors  who  have  sup- 
ported it.  The  first  occupant  of  a  thing  or  of  a  spot 
of  land,  has  unquestionably  a  right  to  what  he  occu- 
pies, against  every  one  who  would  dispossess  him, 
provided  that  his  occupancy  be  not  a  prejudice  to 
another,  who  has  equal  claims  with  himself.  In  other 
words,  the  right  of  the  first  occupant  is  limited  by  a 
right  more  ultimate  still. 

To  render  this  plain.  Man's  right  to  the  earth,  to 
possess  it,  cultivate  it,  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  is  Divine, 
and  rests  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  The  evidences 
of  this  are  in  the  Bible,  in  man's  constitution,  in  the 
simple  fact,  that  man  is  placed  here  under  circumstan- 
ces, which  render  his  possession  of  the  earth  indis- 
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pensable  to  his  very  subsistence.  God  gave  the  earth 
to  the  children  of  men.  All  admit  this.  But  writers 
on  this  subject,  tell  us  that  he  gave  it  to  them  as 
common  property. 

This  last  we  deny.  We  recognise  no  such  thing  as 
commor^  property.  The  very  essence  of  property  is 
individual,  peculiar,  exclusive.  The  Creator  has  made 
man  with  an  original,  an  innate  sense  of  property. 
We  see  man  everywhere  appropriating  something  to 
himself,  and  calling  it  his  own.  The  ideas  of  mine 
and  thine  are  among  the  earliest  developed  in  the 
human  mind.  Now  by  creating  man  with  this  innate 
sense  of  property,  and  endowing  him  with  faculties 
for  its  acquisition,  the  Creator  has  plainly  declared  it 
his  will,  that  man  should  possess  property.  "  Man," 
says  Chancellor  Kent,  "was  fitted  and  intended,  by 
the  Author  of  his  being,  for  society  and  government, 
and  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property." 
"  The  sense  of  property  is  inherent  in  the  human 
breast."  *  We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  estab- 
lished, or  admitted,  that  man  was  created  not  to  hold 
property  in  common,  but  to  hold  individual  property, 
as  something  which  he  might  call  his  own,  and  of 
which  no  individual,  nor  society  even,  could  rightfully 
dispossess  him. 

Our  inference  from  this  is  not  that  the  earth  was 
fl^iven  to  mankind,  as  a  common  property,  but  as 
an  inheritance,  to  be  possessed  by  each  as  indi- 
vidual property.  The  question  then  comes  up,  in 
what  proportions  shall  it  be  possessed  ?  That  is,  to 
how  much  was  any  one  individual  entitled,  for  his 
share  of  the  general  inheritance  ?  To  answer  this 
question,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  relation  which  men  bear  towards  one  another  be- 
fore their  Maker,  and  what  relation  they  ought  to  bear 
towards  one  another  before  society.  Christianity  an- 
swers the  first,  and  Democracy  the  second.  As  we 
in  this   country   profess  to   be  both   Christians    and 

•  2  Kent's  Com.  Vol  IL  p.  25a 
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Democrats,  the  answers  of  these  are  sufficiently  ulti- 
mate for  our  present  purpose. 

According  to  Christianity,  all  men  are  equal  before 
God.  This  is  the  great  truth  Christianity  has  placed 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church,  that 
even  in  the  times  of  its  grossest  corruption,  it  has  al« 
ways  maintained  this  truth.  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  men.  The  Church,  therefore, 
in  its  theory,  has  admitted  no  distinction  of  race,  of 
bond  or  free,  of  rich  or  poor,  and  has  ordered  the 
same  discipline  to  prince  and  peasant,  and  read  the 
same  solemn  service  over  their  ashes.  Democracy, 
the  creature  of  this  truth,  or  indebted  to  the  activity 
of  this  truth  for  its  development,  declares  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  their  rights,  that  man  measures  man  the 
world  over. 

Now,  if  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  if  God  be  no 
respecter  of  persons,  then,  he  must  have  designed  the 
earth  to  be  possessed  by  them  in  equal  portions  ;  and 
if,  as  Democracy  asserts,  all  men  have  equal  rights, 
then  it  follows,  that  all  have  a  right  to  equal  portions. 
That  is  to  say,  according  to  both  Christianity  and 
Democracy,  every  man  had  a  right  of  property  to  a 
portion  of  the  whole,  equal  to  that  of  every  other  man. 
Divide  the  whole  by  the  number  of  men,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  amount  which  each  might  call  his 
own. 

This  is  the  abstract  right  of  property  to  the  earth 
as  God  gave  it  to  man,  and  this  is  the  right  which 
limits  the  right  of  the  frst  occupant.  Original  occu- 
pancy gives  to  the  first  occupant  a  right  of  property 
to  this  particular  thing,  or  this  particular  spot,  in 
preference  to  that,  provided  the  claim  thus  acquired 
do  not  stretch  over  more  than,  in  an  equal  division  of 
the  whole,  would  have  fallen  to  the  occupant's  share. 
With  this  limitation,  we  admit  the  right  of  the  first 
occupant,  and  that  occupancy  is  not  only  the  original, 
but  a  valid  title  to  property. 

Speaking  strictly,  and  keeping  in  view  the  limitations 
we  have  made,  man  has  a  right  of  property,  1.  To 

VOL.  III.   NO.  IV.  62 
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that,  of  which  he  is  the  original  occupant ;  2.  To  that 
which  he,  by  his  own  labor,  has  produced,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  funds  of  production  rightfully  held  ; 
and,  3.  To  that  which  society,  by  law,  appropriates  to 
him.  This  last  title  may  not  be  good  in  morals,  but  is 
in  general  good  against  society  itself,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
concerns  the  present  proprietor ;  for  society  has  sel- 
dom the  right  to  revoke  its  grants.  The  expectations, 
it  has  itself  formally  and  deliberately  created,  it  is 
bound  to  satisfy. 

Having  settled  what  is  property,  and  to  how  much 
a  man  may  have  a  good  title,  we  proceed  now  to  in- 
quire the  extent  of  this  title.  Is  it  unlimited,  or  has 
it  a  natural  term  of  expiration  ?  The  authorities,  we 
have  consulted  on  this  subject,  pretty  generally  agree, 
that  the  title  of  a  man  to  property  is  necessarily  ex- 
tinguished at  his  natural  death. 

"  The  title  to  property,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  resting 
originally  in  occupancy,  that  title  ceased  of  course,  upon  the 
death  of  the  occupant."  • 

"  Property,  both  in  lands  and  movables,"  says  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  ^'  being  thus  originally  acquired  by  the  first  taker, 
which  taking  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  he  intends  to  ap- 
propriate the  thing  to  his  own  use,  it  remains  in  him,  by  the 
principles  of  universal  law,  till  such  time  as  he  does  some 
other  act,  which  shows  an  intention  to  abandon  it,  for  then  it 
becomes,  naturally  speaking,  publici  juris  once  more,  and  is 
liable  to  be  again  appropriated  by  the  next  occupant."  And 
again.  '^  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way  of  abandon- 
ing property,  is  by  the  death  of  the  occupant ;  when  both  the 
actual  possession,  and  intention  of  keeping  possession  ceasing, 
the  property,  which  is  founded  on  such  possession  and  inten- 
tion, ought  also  to  cease  of  course.  For,  naturally  speaking, 
the  instant  a  man  ceases  to  be,  he  ceases  to  have  any  domin- 
ion ;  else,  if  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisitions  one 
moment  beyond  his  life,  he  would  also  have  a  right  to  direct 
their  disposal  for  a  million  of  ages  af\er  him  ;  which  would  be 
highly  absurd  and  inconvenient.  All  propertyy  therefore, 
must  cease  upon  death,  considering  men  as  absolute  individu- 
als, and  unconnected  with  civil  society."  f 

•  2  Kent's  Com.  263.  t  2  Black.  Com.  9, 10. 
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Jefferson  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated 
Paris,  Sept.  6,  1789,  that  the  course  of  reflection,  in 
which  he  had  engaged  on  the  elementary  principles  of 
society,  had  convinced  him,  that  one  generation  of  men 
has  no  power  to  bind  another. 

*'  I  set  out,"  he  says,  "  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  self-evident,  that  the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living  ; 
that  the  dead  have  neither  powers  nor  rights  over  it.  The 
portion  occupied  by  any  individual  ceases  to  be  his^  when  he 
himself  ceases  to  Je,  and  reverts  to  society.^"*  • 

Beutham  says  ;  "  Property  and  law  are  born  together,  and 
die  together.  Before  laws  were  made,  there  was  no  proper- 
ty ;  take  away  the  laws,  and  property  ceases."  f 

This  dictum  of  Bentham,  if  it  be  admitted,  harmo- 
nizes with  the  others  ;  by  denying  all  natural  right  to 
property,  it  leaves  the  whole  subject  open  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  conventional  titles,  as  may  be  judged  most 
useful.  Locke's  principle  is  virtually  the  same.  He 
founds  property  on  a  primitive  contract,  which  con- 
tract is  of  course  alterable  by  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

Mirabeau  says ;  *^  It  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  during  his 
life,  and  that  of  disposing  of  it  after  his  death,  is  not  less  than 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  itself.  Death  engulphs 
equally  a  man's  rights  and  himself." —  *'  The  rights  of  a  man 
in  the  fact  of  property  cannot  extend  beyond  the  term  of  his 
m«/ence."{  MM.  Porlalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot-Premeneu,  and 
Malleville,  in  their  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  projet  du  code 
civil,  presented  to  the  government,  24  Thermidor,  year  VIII., 
say ;  "  The  right  of  property  in  itself  is  a  direct  institution  of 
Nature,  and  the  manner  of  its  e.xercise  is  an  accessory,  a 
development,  a  consequence  of  the  right  itself.  But  the  right 
of  property  ends  with  the  life  of  the  proprietor.^* 

*  Memoir,  Correspondence,  &c.  Edited  by  T.  J.  Randolph,  Vol 
III.  p.  27. 

t  Bentham.  Theory  of  Legislation.  Translated  by  R.  Hildreth. 
Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

t  Diseoun  de  Mirabeau  sur  TEgalUe  des  partagts  dans  successions 
en  ligne  direde.  Prononc^  apr^.8  sa  mort,  par  I'^veque  d'Autun, 
M.  le  prince  Talleyrand,  k  PAssembl^e  Nationale. 
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Here  is  a  very  respectable  string  of  authorities,  and 
some  of  them  of  great  weight  with  the  conservative 
pc^rtion  of  the  community.  Kent  and  Blackstone  can- 
not be  accused  of  ultra-radicalism,  nor  of  any  disposi- 
tion  to  weaken  the  security  of  property.  The  other 
authorities,  we  trust,  will  weigh  somewhat  with  our 
democratic  friends.  The  proposition  in  our  article, 
which  gave  so  much  offence,  is  virtually  the  same 
with  Jefferson's.  He  says,  "  the  portion  occupied  by 
any  individual  ceases  to  be  his,  when  he  himself  ceas- 
es to  be,  and  reverts  to  society."  We  say,  a  man's 
"  power  over  his  property  must  cease  with  his  life, 
and  his  property  then  become  the  property  of  the 
state,  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  equitable  law,  for  the 
use  of  the  generation  which  takes  his  place.''  Jeffer- 
son merely  declares  what  is  natural  law  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  we,  that  the  actual  arrangements  of  society 
should  be  conformed  to  that  law.  This  is  all  the 
difference  there  is  between  us  in  principle,  although 
he,  in  laying  down  the  principle,  had  one  object  in 
view,  and  we  another. 

If  there  be  any  weight  due  to  these  authorities,  the 
right  of  a  man  to  hold  and  to  control  property  ceases 
at  death.  What  was  bis  property  during  life  is  no 
longer  his,  when  he  himself  no  longer  exists.  Prop- 
erty implies  an  owner,  and  it  is  not  property,  when  it 
has  no  owner.  Ownership  mast  also  be  real,  not  im- 
aginary, and  demands  an  active  agency.  But  at  death, 
the  owner  ceases  to  be,  and  of  course  his  estate  is  left 
without  an  owner.  Ownership  also  implies  dominion  ; 
but,  as  Blackstone  says,  **  the  instant  a  man  ceases  to 
be,  he  ceases  to  have  any  dominion." 

We  assume  it,  then,  as  established,  that  a  man's 
natural  right  to  property  expires  at  his  death.  Then, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  has  no  natu- 
ral right  to  dispose  of  it  by  will  or  testament,  to  be 
effective  after  his  death.  This  is  maintained  by  Jef- 
ferson. '^  But  the  child,  the  legatee^  the  creditor,  takes 
it  not  by  natural  rights  but  by  a  law  of  the  society  of 
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"which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  he  is  subject/^  * 
So  Blackstone,  as  we  have  seen.  "  Else/^  says  he,  "  if 
he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  acquisitions  one  mo- 
ment beyond  his  life,  he  would  also  have  the  right  to 
direct  their  disposal  for  a  million  of  ages  after  him ; 
which  would  be  highly  absurd  and  inconvenient."  The 
testamentary  right  now  enjoyed  by  men  is  then  a  con- 
ventional and  not  a  natural  right.  The  man  has  no 
natural  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  beyond  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  At  the  moment  of  his  de- 
cease, so  far  as  natural  right  is  concerned,  what  was 
his  property,  is  vacated,  and  stands  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  the  earth  did,  when  it  was  open  to  the 
first  occupant ;  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  its  former 
owner. 

Whose  then  is  this  property  ?  Has  it  any  owner  ? 
Jefferson  says  "  it  reverts  to  society,"  and  Blackstone 
says,  **  it  becomes  publici  juris  once  more,  and  is  liable 
to  be  again  appropriated  by  the  next  occupant."  But 
by  natural  law  ought  it  not  to  descend  to  the  children 
of  the  deceased,  or  in  failure  of  these,  to  the  next  of 
kin  ?  Jefferson  says  no.  "  The  child  takes  it  not 
by  natural  right,  but  by  a  law  of  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member,"  Blackstone  says,  "  The  right  of  in- 
heritance, or  descent  to  the  children  and  other  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
much  earlier  than  the  right  of  devising  by  testament. 
We  are  apt  to  conceive  at  first  view,  that  it  has  nature 
on  its  side ;  yet  we  often  mistake  for  nature  what  we 
find  established  by  long  and  inveterate  custom.  It  is 
certainly  a  wise  and  effectual,  but  clearly  a,  political, 
establishment.*  All  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
with  the  exception  of  Chancellor  Kent,  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  Blackstone  and  Jefferson.  And  to  these 
authorities  we  may  add  that  of  Montesquieu,  in  the 
Spirit  of  Laws f  and  of  the  celebrated  Pascal.  Indeed, 
this  doctrine  is  admitted  by  all  our  existing  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.     If  the  children  and  other  rela- 

•  Memoir,  &c.  p.  2a  f  3  Black.  Com.  11. 
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tions  of  the  deceased  have  a  natural  right  to  inherit 
the  property  he  leaves,  then  the  right  of  the  proprie- 
tor to  devise  his  property  by  testament,  is  denied. 
Nature  has  determined  the  mode  in  which  the  prop- 
erty should  be  transmitted,  and  of  course  the  proprie- 
tor has  no  option  as  to  its  disposition.  Now  the  law 
in  granting  him  the  right  to  devise  by  testament  to 
whom  he  pleases,  and  even  to  disinherit  his  children, 
and  all  his  relations,  excepting  his  wife,  as  he  now 
legally  may,  evidently  denies  the  natural  right  of  the 
children  and  relations  to  inherit.  If  the  children  have 
a  natural  right  to  the  property  of  the  father,  then  the 
father  can  have  no  natural  right  to  disinherit  them, 
or  to  make  an  arbitrary  disposition  of  his  property. 

But  again,  admitting  our  American  system,  that 
blood  should  make  no  distinction,  that  society  has  no 
right  to  reward  the  child  according  to  the  merit,  nor 
to  punish  him  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  father, 
then  it  follows,  that  the  child  stands  in  relation  to 
the  property  of  the  father,  precisely  as  stands  any 
other  individual,  having  equal  and  only  equal  claims 
to  the  inheritance. 

Chancellor  Kent  seems  to  think  that  the  descent  of 
property  to  the  children  and  relatives  of  the  deceased 
"  is  dictated  by  the  voice  of  nature."  By  the  voice  of 
nature,  we  can  hardly  believe  this  eminent  jurist 
means  natural  law.  The  voice  of  nature  dictates  to  the 
parent  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  parental 
instinct,  which,  we  presume,  is  all  the  Chancellor 
means  by  the  voice  of  nature,  would  no  doubt  lead  the 
parent  to  distinguish  his  child,  and  that  also  to  the 
detriment  even  of  the  children  of  other  parents.  A 
case  of  this  is  recorded  in  a  law  book  of  the  very 
highest  authority.  We  mean  the  New  Testament. 
The  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  came  to  Jesus  with 
her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  sit  with  him  in  his  kingdom,  the  one  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left.  Here  was  the 
voice  of  nature,  speaking  through  parental  instinct. 
The  answer  of  Jesus  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in 
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the  form  of  natural  law.  "  To  sit  on  my  right  hand 
and  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give;  but  it  shall 
be  given  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father.^* 
That  is  to  say,  parental  affection  must  always  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  will  of  God,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  natural  justice,  or  natural  law,  natural 
right. 

Blacks  tone  and  others,  although  they  abandon  the 
natural  right  of  children  to  inherit,  defend  hereditary 
property  on  the  ground  of  convenience.  They  say  it 
is  a  wise  and  effectual,  although  a  political  or  civil 
establishment.  For  our  part,  we  hold  society  bound 
to  obey  the  )aw  of  nature.  She  has  herself  no  law- 
making power,  and  is  bound  to  consult  and  follow,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  law  enacted  by  the  Creator.  If, 
then,  we  can  show  that  God,  through  natural  law,  has 
determined  whose  and  in  what  proportions  the  prop- 
erty vacated  by  the  death  of  its  former  owner  really 
is,  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  considerations  of 
convenience  or  expediency.  Whose  then  in  reality  is 
the  property  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor ? 

Jefferson  says,  "  it  reverts  to  society  ;  "  Blackstone, 
that  "  it  becomes  publici  juris  once  more."  We  have 
seen  that  it  belongs  not  to  its  former  owner,  for  he 
has  ceased  to  be ;  we  have  also  seen  that  it  does  not 
belong  necessarily  to  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
deceased,  whose  claims  are  equal  and  only  equal  to 
the  claims  of  others.  Whose  then  is  it  ?  Evidently, 
it  belongs  to  society,  in  like  manner  as  the  earth  be- 
longed to  the  human  family,  when  approached  by  the 
first  occupants.  It  then  belongs  not  to  society  as 
common  property,  to  be  possessed  by  the  whole  in 
common,  because  we  have  already  established  man's 
right  to  individual  property,  and  shown  that  common 
property  is  a  solecism.  The  individuals  of  whom 
society  is  composed  possess  then  the  property  not  as 
common  property,  but  have  a  right  to  it  in  severalty. 

We  have  recognised  three  titles  to  property,  first, 
original  occupancy  ;  second,  production ;  third,  law, 
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or  the  award  of  society.  As  it  concerns  the  property 
held  by  the  second  title,  that  of  production,  we  haye 
in  our  present  inquiry  nothing  to  do.  What  a  man 
produces  by  his  own  labor  is  his  own,  and  so  long  as 
he  uses  it  within  the  limits  of  the  moral  law,  it  is 
sacred,  and  must  not  be  touchec^by  the  legislature, — 
except  its  quota  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
state.  That  which  is  held  by  occupancy,  except  by 
occupancy  through  acknowledged  fraud,  together  with 
that  held  by  virtue  of  law,  we  would  not  touch  in  the 
case  of  any  present  proprietor,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
one  who  shall  be  a  proprietor,  at  the  time  when  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  property  we  contend  for 
may  be  enacted  into  a  law.  Still,  all  that  amount  of 
property  held  by  the  first  and  third  titles,  we  have 
specified,  is  constantly  becoming  vacated  by  the  death 
of  proprietors.  Whose  is  this  property,  when  it  thus 
becomes  vacated,  and  who  has  the  natural  right  to 
enter  upon  it  ? 

To  help  us  answer  this  question,  let  us  distinguish 
in  theory,  which,  however,  we  shall  not  need  to  do  in 
our  practical  arrangements,  between  the  property 
actually  produced  by  the  present  generation,  and  that 
which  it  has  inherited  from  past  generations.  Now, 
these  two  classes  of  property  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
principle.  We  will  waive  the  first  class,  for  the  pres- 
ent ;  because  it  most  become,  as  it  will  with  the  next 
generation,  a  portion  of  the  second  class,  before  it 
can  become  subject  to  the  new  law,  we  would  have 
enacted  with  regard  to  property.  The  second  class 
includes  the  land,  except  so  far  as  the  labors  of  the 
present  generation  have  increased  its  value,  with  all  the 
various  funds  of  production  of  every  name  and  nature, 
all  the  accumulation  of  utilities  under  man's  material 
relations,  which  this  generation  has  inherited  from  all 
the  past.  Now,  suppose  that  this  vast  accumulation, 
this  vast  amount  of  utilities,  had  been  all  abandoned 
by  the  last  generation  at  once ;  whose,  in  that  case, 
would  it  have  been  ?  Who  could  have  claimed  it  as 
theirs  by  right  ?     Unquestionably  it  would  have  fallen 
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to  the  new  generation,  who  would  hare  had  the  right 
to  enter  upon  it  as  hailing,  as  Blackstone  says,  be- 
come publici  juris  once  more,  and  to  appropriate  it  to 
themselves. 

But  in  what  proportions  might  it  have  been  entered 
upon,  and  appropriated  by  individuals  1  We  have  al-' 
ready  answered  this  question  by  fixing  the  limits  to  the 
title  of  the  first  occupant.  We  have  proved  that  the 
children  of  the  proprietor  have  no  natural  right  to  in- 
herit his  estate.  They  then  stand  in  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  generation.  We  have  no 
question  then  to  ask  concerning  the  proportions  in 
which  individuals  of  the  generation,  now  no  more, 
possessed  the  property  vacated.  The  children  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  therefore,  have  equal  claims  to  in- 
heritance. In  what  proportions,  then,  may  the  prop- 
erty, now  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  generation  which 
owned  it,  be  entered  upon  by  the  individuals  of  the 
generation  which  now  is  1  If  all  men  are  equal  before 
God,  as  both  reason  and  Christianity  assert,  then  all 
men  have  equal  claims,  so  far  as  this  property  may  be 
considered  the  gift  of  God.  One  man  can  then  right- 
fully receive  no  more  for  his  share  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  another.  If,  again,  all  men  should  be  equal  in 
their  rights  before  society,  as  Democracy  asserts,  and 
as  all  Americans  profess  to  believe,  then  also  must 
the  claims  of  all  be  admitted  to  be  equal.  Then  one 
man  can  rightfully  appropriate  to  himself  no  more 
than,  in  an  equal  division  of  the  whole  among  all  the 
members  of  the  new  generation,  would  be  his  share.    , 

All  will  at  once  admit  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion in  the  case  we  have  supposed.  Is  it  not 
equally  correct  in  relation  to  the  case  as  it  actually 
happens  1  The  distinction  which  we  have  made  of 
property  into  two  classes  actually  exists.  The  prop- 
erty which  we  include  in  the  second  class  is  not  im- 
aginary, it  is  now  really  possessed.  But  portions  of 
this  are  daily  and  hourly  becoming  vacant,  by  the 
death  of  the  proprietor ;  and  the  practical  question 
for  society  is.  How  shall  this  portion,  which  this  hour 
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is  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  be  reap- 
piopriated  ?  Surely  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
whole  should  be  reappropriated,  were  the  whole  to  be 
vacated  at  once.     This  rule  is  the  rule  of  equality. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  considerations  we  have 
presented,  we  have  demonstrated  that,  according  to 
natural  law,  a  man  has  no  right  over  the  property  he 
possesses,  any  longer  than  he  lives ;  that  his  children 
have  no  natural  right  to  inherit  his  estate,  and  stand 
in  relation  to  it  precisely  as  the  children  of  a  stranger ; 
and  furthermore,  that  the  property  vacated  by  the 
death  of  its  former  owner,  the  individual  members  of 
society  hold  not  as  common  property,  but  in  severalty, 
and  in  equal  shares.  If  we  have  demonstrated  thus 
much,  we  have  demonstrated  all  we  undertook  to 
demonstrate.  We  have  shown  that  our  proposition  to 
abolish  hereditary  property,  and  to  dispose  of  it  by 
some  equitable  law  for  the  use  of  the  new  generation,  is 
founded  in  natural  right,  and  is  demanded  by  the  law 
of  natural  justice. 

But  we  are  told  this  scheme  is  impracticable.  When 
we  have  demonstrated  that  a  measure  is  just,  we  have 
little  time  to  spend  in  proving  it  practicable.  Those, 
who  call  justice  impracticable,  roust  remember  that  it 
is  not  us  whom  they  arraign,  but  the  Creator.  To 
our  mind,  the  measure  we  propose  is  feasible  enough, 
if  it  only  be  the  will  of  society  to  adopt  it.  But  per- 
haps its  feasibility  does  not  strike  all  minds  as  forci- 
bly as  our  own.  We  shall  do  well  then  to  glance  a 
moment  at  what  it  is  that  we  really  propose. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  measure  can  be  carried  into 
effect  immediately  ;  we  do  not  suppose  that  society 
will  take  any  action  on  it  farther  than  to  discuss  it, 
till  more  than  one  generation  shall  pass  away;  but 
we  will,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  the  meas- 
ure is  to  be  immediately  enacted  into  a  law.  No 
change  is  to  be  made  affecting  any  present  proprietor, 
nor  disturbing  the  natural  expectations  raised  by  exist- 
ing laws.  The  measure  will  take  effect  only  on  such 
portions  of  property  as   become  successively  vacated 
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by  the  death  of  their  owner.  These  portions  are  not 
to  become  the  property  of  society,  nor  of  the  state,  to 
be  held  by  it  as  public  property,  and  capable  of  being 
used  for  public  purposes.  They  do  not  go  into  the 
fisc.  The  state  does  not  supplant  the  heir,  and  be- 
come the  inheritor.  But  these  portions,  as  they  become 
successively  vacated,  are  to  be  reappropriated  to  indi- 
viduals. But  they  must  be  reappropriated  to  individ- 
uals of  the  new  generation,  and  not  to  the  individuals 
of  the  old, —  to  individuals  commencing  in  life,  not 
to  individuals  already  established. 

In  order  to  get  at  this,  say,  establish  a  system  of 
universal  education,  at  the  public  expense,  in  which 
all  the  children  of  the  community  shall  be  educated 
and  supported  by  the  community,  till  they  are  able  to 
support  themselves.  Let  this  education  be  both  gen- 
eral and  special,  embracing  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  education,  and  also  the  special  qualifications 
for  some  pursuit  or  calling  in  life.  When  the  educa- 
tion is  completed,  the  trade  or  profession  acquired, 
and  the  individual  scholar  is  ready  to  establish  him- 
self in  life,  then  let  him  receive  the  portion  of  the 
property  to  be  reappropriated,  which  falls  to  his  share. 

These  individuals  will  be  constantly  coming  of  age, 
and  old  proprietors  will  be  constantly  passing  off. 
Hence,  as  property  is  vacated,  new  occupants  appear, 
and  as  new  occupants  appear,  property  is  vacated. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  die,  and  of  those  who  be- 
come of  age,  may  not,  indeed,  be  precisely  equal ;  but 
statistics  will  soon  settle  the  difference  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  proportion  due  to  each,  a 
general  valuation  as  now  of  all  the  property  of  the 
commonwealth  will  need  to  be  made.  The  general 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  commonwealth 
once  fixed,  the  simple  rule  of  division  will  determine 
how  much  is  the  portion  of  the  new  occupant.  Then  a 
yaluation  of  that  vacated  will  determine  how  much 
of  it  must  be  allotted  to  one  individual.  This  will 
require  about  the  same  trouble  in  taking  a  list,  and 
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making  out  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  is  now  required  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation. 

The  young  man,  starting  in  life,  receives  his  por- 
tion, which  serves  him  for  an  outfit,  as  a  capital  with 
which  to  commence  operations.  With  this  he  goes 
forth  into  the  world,  and  has  what  he  can  honestly 
acquire.  If  one  acquires  more  than  another,  that  is 
his  gain  ;  if  less,  that  is  his  loss.  The  property  he 
receives  to  commence  with  may  be  regarded  as  his 
share  of  the  general  inheritance.  In  receiving  an  equal 
share  with  his  co-heirs,  God  and  society  have  dealt 
equally  by  him.  In  giving,  in  this  way,  an  equal  share 
to  all  of  what  we  have  shown  belongs  in  equal  por- 
tions to  all,  society  treats  all  her  members  alike.  But, 
after  having  done  this,  which  depended  on  her,  she 
leaves  them  to  fare  according  to  their  works.  Soci- 
ety is  not  required  to  keep  them  equal,  or  to  la- 
bor to  make  them  equal.  She  is  simply  obliged  to 
treat  them  as  equals,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  She 
must,  in  that  which  it  belongs  to  her  to  do,  treat  them 
all  alike,  and  give  no  advantage  to  one  over  another. 
But,  if  one  can  honestly,  by  his  own  exertions,  become 
richer  than  another,  that  is  his  own  affair,  with  which 
she  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan,  that  the  idle  and  profligate 
should  fare  alike  with  the  industrious  and  thrifty. 
What  we  ask  is,  that  society  shall,  in  the  distribution 
of  that,  which  none  of  the  generation  it  concerns  have 
had  any  hand  in  producing  or  accumulating,  should 
treat  all  alike,  for  thus  far  the  claims  of  aU  are  equal. 
We  ask  this  not  because  we  contend  against  inequali- 
ty of  property,  but  because  we  would  have  all  the  ine- 
qualities, which  do  or  may  obtain,  depend  not  on 
the  unequal  reappropriations  of  what  comes  down  from 
another  generation,  but  on  the  personal  character  and 
exertions  of  the  individual  proprietors.  We  have 
never  been  known  in  our  life  to  contend  for  equality 
of  possessions,  nor  against  inequalities  of  property. 
We  war  solely  against  the  unequal  division  which  so- 
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ciety  makes  of  that  portion  of  the  general  wealth  of 
the  community,  which  it  is  her  office  to  distribute.  It 
is  not  the  inequality  introduced  by  differences  of  char- 
acter, of  talent,  or  aptitude  for  the  accumulation  of 
property,  that  we  object  to  ;  but  that  which  is  created 
by  the  laws.  We  commend  this  distinction  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  generally.  It  will  save  them 
from  much  useless  declamation.  All  we  ask  is,  that 
men  should,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  be  dealt 
by  as  equals,  and  after  that,  in  all  that  depends  on 
themselves,  be  treated  according  to  their  works.  It 
is  not  so  now.  Society  gives  to  the  child  of  the  rich 
man  an  estate  to  begin  with,  and  to  the  child  pf  the 
poor  man  nothing.  The  property,  then,  which  we 
find  in  men's  possession,  is  not  a  just  measure  of  their 
capacity,  nor  of  their  works.  This  is  a  wrong,  and 
a  wrong  which  brings  many  others  in  its  train. 

But  we  are  told,  that  our  plan  would  bear  exceeding- 
ly hard  upon  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  As  soon  as 
a  man  dies,  the  state  takes  his  property,  and  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  must  be  sent  to  the  alms- 
house. This  objection,  we  confess,  we  had  not  antici- 
pated. It  is  formidable,  and  appeals  to  our  sensibili- 
ties ;  nevertheless,  they  who  urge  it  have  paid  but  a 
sorry  compliment  to  their  own  inventive  powers.  The 
children,  if  minors,  it  will  be  seen,  are  provided  for  in 
the  school,  where  they  fare  the  same  they  would  were 
the  father  living.  If  they  are  majors,  they  receive 
their  portion,  and  are  at  work  for  themselves,  on  their 
own  estates.  As  for  the  widow,  we  will  hope  that,  if 
young,  as  soon  as  decency  permits  her  to  lay  aside 
her  mourning  weeds,  she  will  marry  again  ;  if  old,  why, 
she  must  take  refuge  in  her  jointure.  But  seriously,  we 
would  propose  that,  in  the  reappropriation,  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  should  not  play  the  important  part  it  does 
now.  In  all  that  concerns  property,  woman  should  share 
equally  with  man,  and  like  him  be  an  independent 
proprietor,  a  relation  which  marriage  should  not  ne- 
cessarily affect.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  prop- 
erty of  the  wife  should  become  that  of  the  husband, 
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any  more  than  that  the  husband's  should  become  the 
property  of  the  wife.  The  sexes  are  equal,  though 
diverse,  and  fitted  for  different  spheres  ;  but  the  idea 
of  dependence  should  never  necessarily  attach  to  the 
one  more  than  to  the  other.  Marriage,  again,  should 
never  be  regarded  as  a  marriage  of  estates,  but  of 
persons,  and  hearts.  Each  should  have  the  means  of 
living  independent  of  that  relation.  Then,  in  mar- 
riage, man  and  woman  could  come  together  as  equals, 
and  because  they  loved  each  other,  and  not  because 
one  or  the  other  wanted  an  estate.  Marriage  would 
then  be,  what  it  now  is  not  always,  a  sacred  in- 
stitution, and  the  relation  it  creates  would  be  pure 
and  holy,  and  kept  by  both  sacred  and  inviolable,  as  it 
should  be.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  objection  is 
answered  by  making  woman  an  independent  proprie- 
tor, in  like  manner  as  man,  and  by  establishing,  as  we 
propose,  a  system  of  education,  which  will  ensure  the 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  all  the  children  of  the 
community,  till  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves. 

We  are  told,  again,  that  our  proposed  reform  would 
bear  exceedingly  severe  upon  the  poor  workingmen, 
who  have,  from  their  hard  earnings,  saved  a  little,  in 
the  hopes  of  leaving  it  to  their  children.  But  along 
BOW  comes  a  pretended  friend  of  these  workingmen, 
and  tells  them,  "No,  you  shall  not  leave  your  scanty 
savings  to  your  children,  you  love  so  well.  It  must  go 
to  the  state,  and  your  children  be  left  —  '* ;  pray  go 
on,  and  tell  us  how  the  children  are  to  be  left  ?  Nev- 
er, for  the  sake  of  truth,  convert  your  pathos  into 
bathos.  In  the  first  place,  we  reply  to  this  objection, 
that  we  propose  our  plan  to  aid  the  children  of  these 
poor  workingmen,  not  to  injure  them.  We  say  to 
these  workingmen,  your  children  have  a  natural  and 
indefeasible  right  not  to  the  little  you  can  save  out 
of  your  necessities  to  leave  them,  but  to  an  equal  por- 
tion with  the  children  of  the  rich^  of  the  whole  proper- 
ty which  descends  from  one  generation  to  another.  How 
much  above  the  general  average  to  each  individual, 
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will  rise  the  modicum  you  can  leave  your  children? 
Will  it  not,  in  fact,  fall  below  the  general  average? 
How  much,  then,  will  your  children  lose  by  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  transmission  and  reappropriation 
of  property  ?  The  children  of  the  rich  will  inherit 
less  than  they  now  do ;  but  the  children  of  the  hard- 
working poor  will  inherit  more. 

We  are  told,  again,  that  the  proposed  change  will 
amount  to  nothing,  "  because  a  man  can  give  away 
all  his  property  just  before  his  death,  and  that  gift 
society  must  respect.  In  this  way,  property  may  de- 
scend as  now."  To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  a  man 
rarely  knows  the  p(;ecise  hour  when  he  shall  die,  and, 
therefore,  death  may  surprise  him  before  he  has  made 
his  gift,  and  the  necessary  transfer  of  his  property. 
Consequently,  there  would  always*  be  a  large  number 
of  cases,  that  could  not  be  affected  by  this  objection. 
A  gift,  must  be  more  than  a  gift  in  mente  ;  it  must 
be  an  actual  delivery  of  the  property  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  doi\ee.  Now  there  are  many  men,  though 
they  believe  they  shall  die  soon,  who  do  by  no  means 
like  to  part  with  all  their  property  to  their  children, 
and  thus  render  themselves  wholly  dependent  in  their 
old  age.  There  are  too  many  Regans  and  Oonerils, 
and  too  few  Cordelias  in  private  life,  to  render  this 
always  prudent,  or  safe.  From  this  cause  a  large  ad- 
dition may  always  be  looked  for  to  the  number  of 
cases,  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  objection  we  are 
considering. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
gifts  inter  vivos,  and  gifts  causa  mortis.  The  first  class 
of  gifts  must  undoubtedly  be  respected ;  but  the  sec- 
ond class,  when  made  with  the  evident  design  of  con- 
trolling the  transmission  of  one's  estate,  or  of  direct- 
ing, in  some  sense,  its  disposal  after  one's  death, 
should  be  held  void,  and  revocable  at  the  will  of  soci- 
ety. We  have  proved  that  a  man  has  no  right  to 
direct  the  disposal  of  his  property  for  one  moment 
after  his  death ;  if,  then,  he  transfers  his  property  to 
another  before  his  death,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
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ing  its  descent,  he  is  seeking  to  evade  the  law,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  call  upon  society  to  respect  the 
transfer.  He  is  doing  indirectly,  what  it  is  admitted 
that  he  has  no  right  to  do  directly,  and  consequently, 
his  acts  are  fraudulent.  This  distinction  between 
gifts  made  between  the  living,  from  charitable  or  be- 
nevolent purposes,  and  those  made  with  a  view  to  a 
man's  death,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  indi- 
rectly a  sort  of  dominion  after  his  death,  is  broad  and 
obvious,  and  is  recognised,  in  principle,  very  nearly 
as  we  have  stated  it,  by  existing  laws. 

But,  it  is  said,  waiving  this  objection,  and  assum- 
ing the  practicability  of  the  proposed  change,  that  its 
e&cts  will  be  bad,  for  it  will  check  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, lessen  the  desire  for  the  accumulation  of 
property,  consequently  enervate  industry,  and  lead 
to  universal  indolence  and  pauperism.  Men  are  fruit- 
ful in  objections,  but  they  have  not  always  regard  to 
consistency  in  the  objections  they  urge.  We  have 
seemed  to  ourselves  to  hear  no  little  declamation  from 
the  pulpit,  and  elsewhere,  against  the  general  pro- 
pensity of  our  countrymen  to  get  money.  This  pro- 
pensity, we  have  been  told,  is  quite  too  strong,  and 
the  fruitful  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  with 
which  our  society  is  afflicted.  Grant,  then,  that  our 
scheme  will  check  this  propensity,  this,  instead  of 
being  an  objection,  should  be  regarded  as  a  recom- 
mendation. In  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  we 
have  for  urging  it  is,  that  it  will  check,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  action  of  the  propensity  to  accumulate. 

Looking  at  society  as  it  is,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  passion  for  wealth  is  quite  too  absorb- 
ing. A  large  portion  of  our  generation  pursue  it  to 
the  destruction  of  their  health,  and  the  peril  of  their 
soul's  salvation,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
why  is  it  so  ?  Mainly,  because  the  propensity  to  ac- 
cumulate is,  in  our  present  order  of  civilization,  rein- 
forced by  the  love  of  independence  and  of  distinction, 
and  8ancti6ed  by  the  love  of  offspring.  Wealth,  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  world,  gives  independence  and 
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distuictioj.  Poverty  in  itself  could  be  endured,  did 
it  not,  in  general,  entail  neglect,  dependence,  and,  as 
it  were,  throw  a  man  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  soci- 
ety. Hence  it  is,  men,  who  have  somewhat  of  a  manly 
nature,  are  impatient  of  it,  and  will  be  guilty  of  al- 
most any  crime,  rather  than  remain  poor.  But,  in 
a  society,  where  fortunes  are  nearly  equal,  wealth 
confers  no  distinction,  and  especially  if  all  the  children 
are  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same 
schools,  and  have  the  same  general  manners,  cultiva- 
tion, and  refinement.  Distinction  in  such  a  society 
cannot  be  acquired  by  one's  possessions,  but  by  what 
one  is  in  oneself.  Consequently,  in  the  order  of  things 
we  propose  to  bring  about,  wealth  will  not  be  sought 
for  the  distinction  it  confers.  This  will  unquestiona- 
bly check  the  action  of  the  propensity  to  accumulate, 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

At  present  it  is  also  necessary  to  acquire  wealth,  for 
the  sake  of  our  children.  We  could  get  along  very  well, 
and  find  much  time  for  mental  and  moral  culture,  were 
it  not,  that  we  must  accumulate  something  to  give  our 
children  a  start  in  the  world.  Under  the  proposed 
arrangement,  anxiety  for  children  will  be  somewhat 
diminished.  We  are  sure,  let  happen  what  willi  our 
children  will  fare  as  well  as  others,  will  be  as  well 
educated,  and  always  be  able,  by  moderate  labor,  to 
sustain  themselves.  This,  again,  will  unquestionably 
diminish  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth. 

The  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  diminished  by  the 
removal  of  these  two  sources,  from  which  it  is  now 
constantly  recruiting  its  strength,  will,  nevertheless, 
by  no  means  be  destroyed.  The  portion,  which  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  individual  on  commencing  life^ 
will  by  no  means  suffice  for  his  maintenance,  without 
his  personal  exertions.  It  constitutes  merely  a  fund, 
with  which  to  commence  operations.  The  man  must 
still  work,  or  soon  starve.  Then,  again,  wealth  has 
its  positive  advantages.  It  enables  a  man  to  gather 
around  him  objects  of  taste,  of  science,  and  of  com- 
fort.    It  is,  in  a  moderate  degree,  always  desirable, 
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and  will  always  be  sought  with  more  or  less  avidity. 
But,  under  the  arraDgement  we  propose,  it  will  be 
sought  merely  for  its  direct,  and  not  its  incidental 
advantages. 

Moreover,  man  is  an  active  being,  and  loves  action 
infinitely  more  than  repose.  Men  have  an  aversion  to 
labor,  because  now  labor  is  not  rendered  attractive, 
and  because  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  servitude, 
dependence,  and  vulgarity.  -It  is  too  often  performed 
in  solitude,  without  the  encouragement  of  warm-heart- 
ed, and  enlightened  companionship.  The  laziest  man 
among  us  will  angle  or  hunt  all  day.  Gentlemen,  fond 
of  field  sports,  often  exert  themselves  more  than  the 
common  day  laborer.  Boys,  wholly  averse  to  hard 
work,  will  yet  delight  in  still  harder  play.  Strip  la- 
bor of  the  degrading  ideas  now  associated  with  it, 
render  it  as  honorable,  as  much  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  gentleman,  as  fox-hunting  is  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  attractive  as  the  active  plays  of  boys, 
and  nobody  would  shun  it;  almost,  everybody  would 
delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  When  labor  once  comes 
to  be  performed  by  the  enlightened  and  cultivated, 
and  by  men,  who  own  the  capital  on  which  they  labor, 
it  will  be  honorable  in  the  estimation  of  all,  and  soon 
be  sought  as  an  agreeable  pastime.  The  first  two 
considerations  we  have  mentioned  will  reduce  the 
propensity  to  accumulate  within  reasonable  bounds; 
and  the  last  two  will  tend  to  keep  it  there. 

As  to  the  universal  pauperism  so  much  dreaded, 
we  have  no  fears.  The  actual  increase  of  wealth 
would  be  much  greater,  under  the  new  system,  than 
the  old  ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  would  be 
less  waste,  and  on  the  other,  more  and  more  skilfully 
directed  labor ;  for  all  would  labor,  and  all  laborers 
would  be  thoroughly  educated,  not  only  generally,  but 
specially.  This  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  have 
another  occasion  to  discuss,  when,  in  our  next  num- 
ber, we  examine  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  on 
Association.  And  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  it  more 
at  large  then,  than  we  can  now. 
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One  more  objection  we  must  potice,  and  then  pass 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  quite  too  protracted  discus- 
sion. We  are  told,  that  our  proposed  reforms  will 
break  up  the  family  relation.  The  necessity  of  such 
a  result  we  do  not  see.  It  touches  no  family  instincts, 
and  in  no  case  interferes  with  the  aflPection  of  parents 
for  their  children,  nor  of  children  for  their  parents. 
It  does  not  tend  to  separate  or  estrange  them.  Prop- 
erties will  be  divided,  as  they  are  now.  All  the  child- 
ren of  the  same  parents  will  not  always  reside  on  the 
homestead,  and  they  do  not  now.  What  can  be  more 
scattered  than  are  the  different  members  of  our  fami- 
lies, under  our  present  system  ?  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  State,  of  which  we  are  not  a  native,  and  the  State, 
in  which  we  were  educated,  was  not  the  one  in  which 
we  received  our  birth.  We  have  a  mother  in  one 
State,  a  grandmother  in  another,  a  brother  in  another, 
and  another  brother  in  a  different  State  still.  Our 
children  grow  up  here  in  New  England,  but  where 
they  will  finally  settle,  God  only  knows.  They  will 
be  scattered  abroad,  some  to  the  east,  some  to  the 
south,  some  to  the  west,  and  some  to  the  north.  It 
would  seem  hardly  possible  to  devise  a  system,  which 
should  more  effectually  separate  families,  than  the 
present.  What  bad  effect,  then,  will  our  proposition 
have  on  the  family  relation  ? 

The  family  feeling,  pride  of  family,  we  have  a  great 
respect  for;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  tracing  our  own 
lineage  back  to  some  brave  "cut-throat"  of  the  dark 
ages  ;  to  some  border  chieftain  of  Scottish  minstrel- 
sy; but  we  have  been  taught  by  our  religion,  and  by 
our  philosophy,  that  the  family  is  subordinate  to  Hu- 
manity, and  that,  though  it  is  the  centre  of  our  affec- 
tions, and  the  sphere  in  whiqh  lie  our  special  duties, 
still  it  is  in  our  love  and  action  always  to  give  place 
to  mankind  at  large,  and  to  universal  justice.  Ac- 
cording to  Christianity,  the  cause  of  Humanity  is  par- 
amount to  the  claims  of  our  relations,  and  we  are  to 
regard  as  members  of  our  family,  those  who  do  the 
will  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.     That  the  arrangement 
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we  propose  would  do  somewhat  to  break  up  the  clan- 
nish feeling,  which  prevails,  to  some  extent,  even  in 
this  country,  we  believe,  and  for  that  reason  we  would 
effept  it  as  well  as  for  others. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  principal  objec- 
tions, which  we  have  heard  urged  against  the  article  on 
the  laboring  classes,  and  offered  such  additional  obser- 
vations, as  may  enable  the  candid  to  catch  some  glimps- 
es of  our  real  views.  The  article  in  question  presup- 
posed nearly  all  that  we  had  previously  written  in  our 
Journal,  and,  of  course,  was  liable  to  be  misinterpret- 
ed by  those,  who  read  it  by  itself  alone.  This  may 
answer,  to  some  extent,  as  an  apology  for  them,  who 
have  been  quite  industrious  in  holding  us  up  to  the 
community,  as  at  war  with  Christianity,  as  opposed  to 
education,  and  especially  to  the  rights  of  property. 
We  are  happy  to  find  some  apology  for  them,  and  are 
sorry  that  we  have  not  a  more  satisfactory  one.  They 
should  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  our 
general  views,  and  interpreted  our  particular  remarks 
by  our  general  principles,  as  laid  down  in  our  writ- 
ings. To  have  done  this,  would  have  been  no  more 
than  common  justice ;  would  have  been  only  what  was 
due  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  us.  A  moment's  re- 
flection would  have  assured  them,  that  the  conductor 
of  this  Journal  could  have  no  stronger  motives  for  pub- 
lishing false  or  dangerous  doctrines,  than  have  the 
editors  of  the  newspapers,  who  have  so  liberally  abus- 
ed him.  What  motive  have  they  for  respecting  re- 
ligion, and  the  established  order  of  things,  that  he 
has  not  also  1  He  has  his  relations  in  life  as  well  as 
they,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  at  stake.  The  world  has 
given  him  credit  for  some  literary  and  philosophical 
ability,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  would  he  follow  the 
beaten  track,  succeed  as  well  as  most  men.  He  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  publishing  unpopular  doctrines, 
and  running  athwart  popular  prejudices.  He  may 
have  some  social  feelings,  and  delight  in  friendship 
and  society  for  himself  and  family.     Why,  then,  shall 
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he  labor  to  bring  upon  himself  censure  and  reproach, 
to  forego  all  the  common  courtesies  and  civilities  of 
civilized  life,  compel  himself  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  moral  monster,  and  subject  himself  to  be  called 
"  infamous,"  and  "  a  ruffian  "  ?  When  a  man  of  tole- 
rable understanding,  of  passsble  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  and  some  little  reputation  and  standing, 
subjects  himself  voluntarily  to  all  this,  it  is  fully  as 
likely  to  be  from  a  good  motive  as  a  bad  one. 

To  listen  to  our  virtuous  newspaper  editors,  one 
would  think  that  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  religion,  and  that  all,  who  chance  to 
differ  from  them,  are  so  many  incarnate  fiends,  whose 
delight  is  in  overturning  all  that  is  venerable,  and  in 
desecrating  whatever  is  holy.  But  after  all,  who  are 
these  newspaper  editors  1  Honorable  gentlemen,  it 
may  be,  but  rarely  as  wise  as  Solomon,  or  as  devout 
as  David.  They  are,  in  general,  men  of  routine,  who 
have  some  passable  skill  in  the  use  of  the  scissors, 
and  in  stringing  together  set  words  and  phrases  ;  but 
they  are  not  men,  who  have  watched  long  for  truth, 
who  have  studied  day  and  night  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  what  is  passing  around  them.  They  are 
rarely  men  of  thought,  never  men  of  ideas  j  and,  what 
is  more  deplorable  still,  they  have  in  themselves  no 
measure  for  the  man,  who  does  really  think,  who  has 
ideas,  who  looks  through  society,  and  sees  what  is, 
and  what  should  be. 

What  do  these  men  understand  of  the  matters  we 
have  been  discussing  ?  Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  as 
their  criticisms  abundantly  prove.  Why  can  it  not 
occur  to  them,  that  we  may  know  as  much  of  the  mat* 
ters  on  which  we  write,  as  they  do  ?  We  have  given 
years  of  intense  study  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  means  of  its  amelioration.  No  doubt 
we  may  err ;  but  does  it  never  occur  to  these  sapient 
editors,  who  have  never  given  the  subject  an  hour's 
serious  thought,  that  we  are  no  more  liable  to  err  than 
they  are  ?  All  we  ask  of  them  is,  to  abandon  a  little 
of  their  arrogance,  which  by  no  means  becomes  them. 
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and  to  think  it  possible  that,  though  they  should  die, 
some  wisdom  and  virtue  might  still  survive.  But 
enough  of  such  small  matters. 

We  have  been  accused  of  proposing  to  rob  the  rich 
of  their  estates,  and  of  proposing  to  do  it  by  physical 
force.  We  think  we  have  shown,  in  the  foregoinjr, 
that  ours  is  no  scheme  of  robbery  and  plunder.  We 
have  planted  ourselves  on  the  Christian  idea  of  man's 
equality  to  man,  and  on  the  innate  sense  of  justice, 
which  belongs  to  all  men.  What  we  have  demanded, 
we  have  demanded  in  the  name  of  Justice.  Show  us, 
that  what  we  demand  is  unjust,  or  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  natural  right,  and  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say.  Perhaps,  however,  that  to  some,  who 
accuse  us,  the  justice  of  our  propositions  is  their  great- 
est condemnation.  There  are  people  in  the  world,  at 
least  it  is  so  said,  whose  chief  apprehensions  are,  that 
justice  may  be  done.  We  will  hope,  however,  that 
these  are  but  few,  and  that  their  number  is  daily  di- 
minishing. 

With  regard  to  physical  force,  we  have  not  much  to 
say.  We  see  an  immense  system  of  wrong  everywhere 
established,  and  everywhere  upheld.  This  system  is 
the  growth  of  a  hundred  ages,  and  is  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  many;  but  it  must  be  overthrown.  Man  must 
be  free,  and  ^hall  be  free, —  free  to  develop  his  lofty 
and  deathless  nature,  and  prove  himself  a  child  of  God. 
This  is  in  his  destiny.  But  how  can  he  become  thus 
free?  How  can  the  huge  system  of  accumulated 
wrongs,  under  which  he  now  groans,  be  overthrown, 
and  a  new  and  better  system  introduced  and  estab- 
lished ?  Peaceably?  We  would  fain  hope  so;  but 
we  fear  not.  We  are  well  assured  of  one  thing ;  that 
the  reform  party  will  not  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms. 
It  will  proceed  calmly  and  peaceably,  but  energetically 
to  its  work.  It  will  use  no  arms  but  those  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart.  It  fixes  its  eye  on  Justice,  and 
marches  steadily  towards  its  realization.  Will  the 
conservatives  yield  up  peaceably  their  exclusive  priv- 
ileges?    Will  they  consent  that  justice  shall  be  real- 
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ized  ?     If  so,  there  wHl  be  no  war.     Bat  we  think  we 
know  the  conservatives  too   well  to  believe  this.     A 
party  that  could  collect  together  in  this  city,  by  hun- 
dreds, to  mob  a  poor  itinerant  lecturer,  and  by  thou- 
sands  to  consult  on  demolishing  the  post-office,  be- 
cause the  postmaster  insisted   on  obeying  the  laws, 
we  do  not  believe  will   suffer  the  reform  party  to  pro- 
ceed   quietly    to    the    realization  of  its  hopes.     The 
proletaries,  will  never  resort   to   physical  force;  but 
that  the  masters  may,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
proletaries   in   their  present  condition,  we  must  be- 
lieve, till    we  have  some   evidence  to   the  contrary. 
They  have  already  threatened  it  here.     Distinguished 
members  of  Congress  have  said  publicly,  that  they 
would  resort  to  force,  if  necessary,  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration,  in  case 
they  should  fail  in  their  efforts  to  elect  General  Harri- 
son to   the  Presidency.     And   what   in   England,   in 
France,  throughout  all  Europe,   but  armed  soldiery, 
sustains  the  existing  order  of  things  1     We  know  the 
conservative  spirit.     It  fights   against  all  reforms  ;  it 
would  hold  the  human  race  back  to  the  past,  and  never 
suffer  it  to  take  a  single  step  forward.     Hitherto,  it 
has  been  only  on  the  battle-field;  a  Marathon,  a  Pla- 
tea,  a  Marston  Moor,  a   Naseby,  a  Bunker's  Hill,  a 
Saratoga,  or  a   Yorktown,  that   Humanity  has    con- 
quered her  power  to  advance.     The  Past  has  always 
stood  in  the  gate,  and  forbid  the  Future  to  enter;  and 
it  has  been  only  in  mortal  encounter,  that  the  Future 
has  as  yet  ever  been   able  to  force   its  entrance.     It 
may  be  different  in  the  future  ;  we  hope  it  will  be.     We 
would  rather  be  found,  on  this  subject,  a  false  prophet 
than  a  true  one.     But  we  fear  the  age  of  peace  has 
not  yet  dawned.     Commerce  has  indeed  spread  her 
meshes  all   over  the  world,  but    she   cannot  hold  it 
quiet.     We  need   but  glance  at  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  our  own  country,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
see  that  no  permanent  peace  has  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished.    Everywhere    are  warlike  preparations  going 
on,  and  our  speculators  are  already  beginning  to  count 
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on  their  means  of  turning  the  coming  contest  to  their 
own  profit.  If  a  general  war  should  now  break  out, 
it  will  involve  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  end  more  than  a  war  between  nations.  It  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  social  war,  a  war  between  two  social 
elements  ;  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy, 
between  the  people  and  their  masters.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  war  !  Already  does  it  lower  on  the  horizon, 
and,  though  the  storm  may  be  long  in  gathering,  it 
will  roll  in  massy  folds  over  the  whole  heavens,  and 
break  in  fury  upon  the  earth.  Stay  it,  ye  who  can. 
For  ourselves,  we  merely  stand  on  the  watch-towers, 
and  report  what  we  see.  Would  that  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent report.  But  the  war,  if  it  comes,  will  not  be 
brought  about  by  reformers,  but  by  conservatives,  in 
order  to  keep  the  people  out  of  their  rights ;  and  on 
the  heads  of  conservatives,  then,  must  fall  the  blame. 
A  powerful  effort  has  been  made,  by  the  leaders  of 
a  political  party,  to  use  our  article  on  the  laboring 
classes  to  the  prejudice  of  the  present  administration. 
It  has  endeavored  to  make  the  administration  and  its 
friends  responsible  for  our  doctrines.  If  the  whig 
leaders  had  presented  our  doctrines  truly,  and  then 
said  that  these  doctrines  are  the  simple  logical  re- 
sults of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  democrat- 
ic party,  we  should  have  been  content,  for  we  say  as 
much  ourselves.  What  we  complain  of  in  our  whig 
friends,  is  their  gross  perversion  of  our  views,  and 
after  having,  by  misrepresentation  or  misinterpreta- 
tion, concocted  a  set  of  doctrines,  as  abhorrent  to 
us  as  to  themselves,  then  charging  those  *^  horrible 
doctrines'*  upon  the  administration.  The  doctrines, 
published  in  whig  newspapers  and  electioneering 
hand-bills,  resemble  ours  about  as  much  as  night  re- 
sembles day.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  sufficiently  like 
ours  to  be  their  caricatures.  It  is  obviously  unjust, 
then,  to  charge  these  doctrines,  either  upon  us,  or  upon 
our  political  friends.  Of  this  injustice,  the  whigs 
have  been  guilty.  But,  it  is  no  matter.  The  truth 
generally  comes  out  at  last,  and  they,  who  have  mis- 
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represented  it,  or  soiigrht  to  keep  it  back,  are  in  gen- 
eral the  principal  sufferers.  We  would  much  rather 
be  slandered  than  slander,  be  lied  about  than  lie. 
Perhaps  the  day  will  come,  when  politicians  will  learn 
to  feel  the  same,  and  that  a  man  is  bound  to  carry  into 
all  his  political  discussions  and  exertions,  the  same 
candor,  sincerity,  and  strict  integrity,  generally  in- 
sisted on  as  requisite  in  private  life. 

The  abolition  of  hereditary  property  is  a  measure 
we  have  contemplated  for  a  long  time.  We  expected 
to  be  censured  for  proposing  it;  but  we  confess  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  our  countrymen  quite  so 
much  surprised  by  its  novelty.  The  question  has 
been  discussed  before;  but  our  countrymen  seem  not 
to  have  known  it,  probably  because  it  was  not  dis- 
cussed in  England.  However,  some  questions  are 
discussed  out  of  England  ;  for  there  is  some  little  in- 
tellectual, and,  perhaps,  moral  power,  besides  what  is 
indigenous  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  We  ex- 
pected the  proposition  would  startle  ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  did  not  expect  to  find  people  uniting  to  con- 
demn what  each  one,  taken  singly,  will  uphold.  We 
have  never  met  a  man  who  would  not  say,  that  he  be- 
lieved it  a  serious  injury  to  a  young  man  to  inherit  a 
fortune.  We  have  heard  our  rich  men,  very  general- 
ly, remark,  that  they  regard  it  as  by  no  means  desira- 
ble to  leave  a  large  idberitance  to  their  children.  We 
have  often  been  told  by  rich  men,  when  we  have  refer- 
red to  the  destitute  situation  in  which  we  ourselves 
were  left,  when  quite  young,  that  our  "  poverty  was  the 
richest  legacy  our  father  could  have  left  us.''  Now,  here 
is  admitted  nearly  all  we  contend  for.  We  believe  it 
a  serious  injury  to  inherit  a  fortune,  but  to  receive  on 
setting  out  in  life  a  moderate  capital,  as  a  ground  on 
which  our  industry  may  display  itself,  we  hold  to  be 
highly  desirable.  Our  plan  avoids  the  evil  and  secures 
the  good. 

Some  have  undertaken  to  accuse  us  of  borrowing 
our  notions  from  the  French  Radicals.  The  first 
knowledge  we  had  of  the  views  of  the  French  Radi- 
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cals,  we  obtained  from  their  exhibition,  as  the  original 
from  which  we  copied.  Our  countrymen  dislike  what- 
ever is  French,  and  our  conservatives  like  whatever  is 
English.  We  will  close  this  article,  therefore,  by 
subjoining  a  document,  placed  in  our  hands  a  few 
days  since,  by  a  gentleman  from  Liverpool.  The  doc- 
ument appears  to  be  a  sort  of  circular,  sent  out  by  an 
association,  composed,  we  believe,  of  gentlemen  of 
some  eminence.  The  proposition  it  contains  is  as 
bold  as  ours,  although,  in  some  important  features, 
quite  different.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  this  circular  has  been  substantially  advocated 
by  one  of  the  London  Quarterly  Reviews.  As  it 
comes  from  England,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
quite  acceptable  to  our  conservative  friends,  who,  just 
at  this  moment,  are  doing,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, their  utmost,  to  bring  this  country  into  subjection 
to  the  English  bankers  and  stock-jobbers. 

Editor. 

No.  2,  BY  THE  Land  Redemption  Society. 

The  flagrant  injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  induce  the  people  to 
look  more  closely  into  first  principles  than  they  have  ever  done  as 
yet.  —  MoRGAM. 

The  Land  of  England  belongs  to  the  People  of 
England. 

For  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness,  and  let 
them*  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  —  Genesis. 

And  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever,  fur  the  land  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord.  —  Leviticus,  xxv.  23. 

The  riches  of  a  state  arise  from  the  labor  of  the  people.  —  Montes- 
quieu. 

The  state  owes  to  every  citizen  a  proper  nourishment,  convenient 
clothingf  and  a  kind  of  life  compatible  with  health.  —  MoNTESt^uiEi;. 

Labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  it  is  the  source  of  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  rents  of  the  landlords.  —  Thompson 

There  is  no  foundation  in  nature,  or  natural  law,  why  a  setof  words  on 
parchment  should  give  to  any  one  the  dominion  of  land.  —  Black- 
stone. 

Mo  one  is  able  to  produce  a  charter  from  heaven,  or  has  any  better  title 
to  a  particular  possession  of  land*  than  his  neighbor.  —  Palkt. 

*  God  said  them,  and  not  a  portion,  or  particular  caste,  or  body  of 
tbem,  oalUd  landlords. 
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Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes.  — Virgil. 

Have  the  landlords  dominion  in  their  lands.*'  or  do  they  lawfully  pos- 
sess only  the  use  of  them  ?  Can  they  do  what  they  like  with  their 
lands  ?  —  CoBBETT. 

If  the  land  of  England  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
England,  to  whom  does  it  belong  ? 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  if  the  air  could  have  been  appropriat- 
ed, it  would  have  been  parcelled  out  like  the  land  ? 

Is  not  land  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  like  air  or  water  ?  * 
Is  it  not  difierent  from  all  other  things  useful  to  man,  seeing 
that  it  is  not  the  product  of  industry  ? 

In  thickly-peopled  countries,  heavy  rents  are  demanded  from 
labor  ;  these  rents  are  spent  chiefly  in  ostentation,  riotous  ex- 
cess, debauchery,  and  gambling.  In  proportion  as  a  nation 
becomes  skittul  and  numerous,  does  rent  or  the  monopoly  price 
of  land  increase,  thus  supplying  more  ample  funds  for  the  land- 
lord's follies.t 

What  do  we  propose  ?  Is  it  to  take  land  from  one  individ- 
ual, and  give  it  to  another  ?  No.  Is  it  to  rob  the  living  pos- 
sessors ?     No.     Might  not  the  following  plan  be  adopted  ? 

COULD  NOT  THE  STATE  HOLD  THE  LAND  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALL  ? 

MIGHT  NOT  COMMISSIONERS  BE  ELECTED,  IN 
WHOM  ALL  LAND  MIGHT  BE   VESTED?  J 

MIGHT  NOT  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS 
ELECT  THESE  COMMISSIONERS  ?  § 

Might  not  the  rental  of  the  land  in  England,  (on  the  death 

*  Rent  paid  to  water  companies  is  for  steam  engines,  pipes,  &c.,  not 
for  the  water. 

1^  Taxation  may  be  reduced  as  population  and  wealth  increase,  but 
rent  must  rise  and  become  a  most  serious  tax  on  labor  in  thickly-peo- 
pled countries.  Rent  being  the  creation  of  the  industry  of  all,  must  be 
devoted  to  the  bene6t  of  afl.  At  home,  and  in  our  colonies,  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land  is  sold  forever  and  ever;  now,  no  generation  can 
sell  the  land  forever,  as  the  land  belongs  to  the  next  generation,  when 
it  grows  up  to  manhood. 

t  This  is  not  new.  In  Liverpool,  the  rental  of  the  town,  (the  cor- 
porate estate^)  belongs  to  the  public,  (the  municipal  voters,)  who  elect 
commissioners,  (town  councillors^)  every  year.  This  estate,  jC50,000 
per  annum,  is  devoted  by  law  to  the  public  good;  as  also  are  crown 
uinds,  estates  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  of  the  Lfniversitiet,  &c. 

§  The  tenure  of  land  is  of  more  importance  than  political  institu- 
tions. If  taxation  were  annihilated  to-morrow,  rent  would  exist  and 
increase.  In  America,  where  population  increases,  land  will  become 
more  valuable,  and  a  lauded  aristocracy  will  come  into  existence,  who 
will  constantlv  be  plotting  against  popular  rights.  The  present  absurd 
tenure  of  land  in  the  United  Statei  will  overthrow  their  otherwise 
excellent  political  constitution. 
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of  the  present  holders,  and  their  sons  born  before  a  given  date,) 
be  spent  on  • 

1.  Education  —  of  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sect 

2.  On  Communication  —  railroads,  harbors,  &c. 

3.  On  Defence — arnny,  navy,  police.f 

4.  On  JusTiCfi  —  on  courts  of  law,  always  open,  and  with- 
out charge. 

5.  On  Recreation  —  gardens,  museums,  theatres,  libra- 
ries ;  on  improvements  of  towns  and  villages. 

6.  On  Emighation  —  fitting  out  first  rate  vessels  to  carry 
out  those  desirous  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  a  new  land,  free 
of  charge. 

Would  not  this  expenditure  of  rent  be  better  than  its  pres- 
ent appropriation  to  the  absurd  caprices,  vicious  indulgencies, 
and  gambling  propensities  of  our  landed  aristocracy  ?  X 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  previous  to  Cromwell,  the  landlords 
held  the  land  of  the  King,  as  representative  of  the  state  ?  Our 
proposition,  then,  is  not  a  novelty,  but  a  return  to  an  old  sys- 
tem. 

The  earth  and  its  products  belong  to  the  living,  and  not  to 
the  dead  ;  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  dictate  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  af\er  his  death.  The  law  allows  him  ;  but 
our  proposal  is  to  alter  the  law. 

*  The  right  to  leave  land  to  nephews  or  more  distant  heirs,  to  be 
abolished  at  once,  or  in  a  few  years. 

t  Taxation  would  thus  merge  into  rent.  Rent  we  cannot  destroy, 
any  more  than  wages  or  profits;  we  can,  however,  appropriate  it  to 
the  state.  The  discovery  of  the  great  principle  of  representation  ren- 
ders this  possible  and  easy. 

t  Last  year,  a  young  nobleman  retired  to  Boulogne,  after  gambling 
away  JC30.000  per  annum,  (the  earnings  of  hundreds  of  tenantry,  and 
thousands  of  laborers) ;  a  Duke  is  building  a  conservatory  covering  an 
acre  of  ground ;  and  another  with  £200,000  a  year,  is  going  to  the 
continent  to  recruit;  a  third,  in  Staffordshire,  is  wasting  the  hard- 
earned  rents  of  his  tenantry  in  the  most  whimsical  conceits. 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Drance^  its  Kxn^^  Court,  and  GovemmetU.  By  An  American. 
New  York:  Wiley  and  Putnani.  tivo.  If>40.  pp.  191.  —  This  work  is 
ascribed  to  Governor  Cuss,  American  Minisier  to  the  French  Court 
Our  attention  has  been  calted  to  it  by  seeing  in  the  pages  of  a  re- 
spectable contemporary,  the  followin|r  extract^  presented  as  the 
ohi^iaaJ  froin  which  the  writer  in  this  Journal  for  July  last,  on  the 
laboring  classes,  derived  his  *^  Horrible  Doctrines." 

« I  have  been  surprised,  that  the  judicial  proreedings  to  which  I 
allude,  and  whose  developments  are  so  extraordinary,  have  not  ex- 
cited more  attention  out  of  France.  1  have  met  with  but  one  notice 
of  it,  and  that  a  meagre  one,  in  any  English  publication  ;  and  as  to 
the  Continental  press,  I  believe  it  has  overlooked  it  entirely.  And 
yet,  as  well  Irom  its  authenticity,  as  from  its  developments,  it  justly 
merits  the  attention  of  every  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

**  The  judicial  proceedings  to  which  1  have  adverted  disclose  the 
existence  of  certain  secret  tfocieties,  and  also  their  machinery,  princi- 
ples, and  objects.  Their  organization  appears  t«»  have  been  well 
adapted  to  tne  ulterior  designs  of  the  party.  Candidates  were  ad- 
Diiited  with  prescribed  ceremonies,  tending  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  upon  their  imaginations.  They  were  blindfolded,  accom- 
panied by  a  guide,  who  made  the  necessary  answers,  and  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  obedience.  A  poniard  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  society  over  its  members,  and  they 
invoked  iu  employment  in  the  event  of  their  infidelity.  The  mem- 
bers were  not  known  by  their  actual  names,  but  each  received  a  nom 
ds  guerre.  They  were  required  to  propagate  their  principles;  to 
make  no  confessions  if  interrogated  by  the  authorities ;  to  execute, 
without  reply,  the  orders  of  their  chiefs  ;  to  furnish  themselves  with 
arms  and  ammunition ;  and  carefully  to  avoid  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  association.  At  the  initiation  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  passed  between  the  President  and  the  Candidate,  which 
discloses  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  the  means  it  proposed  to 
employ.  This  political  catechism  is  a  mixture  of  the  wildest  fanati- 
cism and  of  the  most  frightful  cruelty  ;  and  reveals  a  state  of  feeling, 
and  an  aberration  of  principle  —  and,  I  might  almost  add,  of  reason  — 
wholly  unknown  in  our  calmer  and  happier  country.  Before  1  touch 
these  articles  of  faith,  1  am  tetapted  to  advert  to  another  document, 
which,  while  it  will  provoke  a  smile  upon  the  countenance  of  every 
American,  will  perhaps  bring  home  to  his  conception  the  true  char- 
acter of  these  enorto  better  even  than  a  mere  formal  enunciation  of 
them.  The  chiefe  of  the  party  published  a  journal  devoted  to  their 
doctrines,  which  escaped  for  a  while  the  researches  of  the  police,  and 
which  was  extensiyely,  but  secretly,  distributed.  In  the  fourth  num- 
ber, dated  February,  1838,  is  an  article  entitled  <  Exterior  Review,' 
in  which  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  free  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  with  the  apparent  design  of  impressing  upea  the 
Franoh  rtiptMiemms  a  jost  idea  of  the  high  destiny  to  which  thev  were 
called,  in  the  formation  of  a  model  republic,  by  exhibiting  the  un- 
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founded  pretensions  of  the  freest  existing  governments  to  any  regard 
firom  the  disciples  of  this  new  school  of  practical  freedom. 

''  Speaking  of  England,  the  dispassionate  reviewer  calls  it  *  that 
ignoble   nursery  of  shop-keepers,  of  land-holders,  of  jailors,  and  of 

executioners who   not<  satisfied  with  its  own  proletaires, 

(literally  persons  without  property,  but  meaning  the  sansculottes  of 
the  Revolution)  groan  under  the  triple  yoke  of  the  aristocrats,  the 
priests,  and  the  stock-jobbers,  and  who  wish  to  crush  our  brethren  in 

Canada Like    all    monarchies  —  like    Charlemagne,    the 

killer  of  the  Saxons  —  like  Charles  the  Ninth,  the  author  of  ihe  mur- 
ders at  St.  Bartholomew  —  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  bigoted 
assassin  of  the  Cevennes  —  like  Bonaparte,  the  manalayer  par  excel- 
lence—  like  Charles  the  Tenth,  the  mitrailleur,  (M6  grape- shot  fir  er) 
—  like  Louis  Philippe,  in  fine,  the  man  of  November,  of  June,  and 
of  the  Rue  Transnonain  —  like  all  these  infamous  wretches,  the 
valets  of  the  royal  puppet  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  in  America.' 

**  If  this  chaste  and  able  writer  has  seized  the  prominent  traits  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  parent,  he  shows  himself  equally  happy  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  condition  of  her  transatlantic  descendant.  Passing 
to  the  examination  of  the  United  States,  he  calls  the  government 
'  a  ridiculous  republic,  and  a  monev-loving  aristocracy.'  This  last 
stroke  is  indeed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  When  an  American  is  accused 
by  a  Frenchman  of  an  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  when  a  French 
republican,  the  great  burden  of  whose  complaint  is  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  riches  in  his  country,  and  the  profligacy  of  bis  rulers, 
arraigns  the  American  government  for  its  economy,  there  is  nothing 
farther  to  be  expected  m  the  whole  range  of  human  inconsistencies. 
This  kind  notice  is  terminated  by  a  declaration,  *  that  there  are  hopes 
of  an  immediate  realization  in  the  United  States  of  the  dreams  of 
Collet  d'Herbois  and  of  Billaud-Varennes,  those  heroic  remains  of 
1793.'  Dreams  indeed !  and  by  what  a  fearful  awakening  would 
they  be  followed.  No,  God  be  thanked,  licentious  release  from  law, 
reliffion,  and  the  institutions  of  social  life,  and  the  triumph  of  prisons, 
guillotines,  noyades,  and  massacres,  are  probably  the  most  distant 
evils  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  to  fear. 

<*  But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  Candidate,  who  is  awaiting 
tho  development  of  the  mysteries  which  surrounded  him.  One  or 
two  of  the  questions  and  answers  will  serve  to  give  a  general  notion 
of  the  new  light  which  is  to  break  in  upon  him,  when  the  moral 
blindness  that  obstructs  his  mental  vision  shall  be  removed,  as  the 
natural  light  will  strike  his  organs  of  sight  when  the  bandage  which 
covers  them  shall  fall : 

**  Q^esHon  —  'Is  a  political  or  a  social  revolution  necessary  ? ' 

**  Answer  —  *  A  social   revolution The  social   state   being 

gangrened,  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  health  requires  heroic  remedies; 
the  people  will  have  need  during  some  time  of  a  revolutionary 
power.' 

"  What  is  here  meant  by  *  heroic  remedies '  and  *  a  revolutionary 
poteer^*  may  be  learned  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  des- 
potism of  Robespierre.  A  '  social  revolution '  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  property. 

"  Question —  *  Who  are  now  the  Aristocrats  ?  * 

** Answer  —  'They  are  the  men  of  property,  bankers,  furnishers, 
monopolists,  large  proprietors,  brokers,  in  a  word  (exploiteurs)  land- 
holders, who  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  people.! 
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^^  Question  —  'Those  who  have  rights,  without  fblfilling  daties, 
like  the  Aristocrnts  of  the  present  daj,  do  they  make  part  of  the 
people  ?  ' 

^'' Answer  —  *  They  ought  not  to  make  parte  of  the  people;  they 
are  to  the  social  bndy  what  the  cancer  is  to  the  natural  body.  The 
first  condition  of  the  return  of  the  body  to  health  is  the  extirpation  of 
the  cancer.  The  first  condition  of  the  return  of  the  social  body 
to  a  just  state  is  the  annihilation  of  the  aristocracy  '  —  or  in  more 
direct,  though  not  in  plainer,  terms,  the  death  of  all  who  possess 
property.  " 

*'  In  one  of  the  publications  called  the  *  Formularies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  Phalanxes/  it  is  announced,  that  the  candidate  ought  to  take 
an  oath  to  destroy,  and  to  contribute  the  triumph  of  the  equality  of 
the  social  conditions,  founded  upon  the  equal  divisions  of  alt  the  pro^ 
ducts  of  the  earth  and  of  industry. 

"  Another  piece,  entitled  *  An  Ode  to  the  King,'  commences  by  a 
classical  quotation,  from  the  stern  historian  who  has  described  with 
such  force  of  style,  and  strength  of  indignation,  the  imperial  vices 
of  Rome  — 

*  Recte  occisus  est !  * 

{Tacitus.) 

"  Then  follow  some  horrible  sentiments,  the  purport  of  which  may 
be  judged  by  these  quotations :  *  Yes,  whoever  is  chosen  for  holy 
homicide  if  his  life  has  been  tarnished  with  theAs  and  assas- 
sinations, will  become  free  from  spot  and  clear  from  all  infamy,  as 

soon  as  he  shall  have   washed  himself  in  the  blood  of  kings' 

'  Oh   Virtue,  the  poniard,  sole  hope  of  the  earth,  is  thy  sacred  arm, 
when  the  thunder  suffers  crime  to  reign  !  " —  pp.  33-39. 

This  account  is  probably  about  as  correct  as  the  account  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  our  own  doctrines;  that  is  to  say,  about  as  near  to 
the  truth  as  what  are  termed  vegetable  oysters  are  to  real  oysters. 
Governor  Cass  is,  perhaps,  the  last  man  in  the  world,  fitted,  either 
by  temperament,  or  position,  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  views 
of  those,  who  are  struggling  to  apply  the  principles  of  democracy, 
not  to  government  merely,  but  to  society.  Perhaps  no  man 
at  tlie  French  Court  has  less  sympathy  with  social  democracy  h  n 
the  representative  at  that  Court  of  democratic  America.  His  opin- 
ions and  inferences,  therefore,  concerning  the  French  Radicals,  must 
be  received  with  considerable  caution. 

That  attempts  have  been  made  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny ;  that  they  have  been  made  by  persons  in 
the  interest  of  democracy,  we  do  not  believe ;  that  there  may  be  as- 
sociations, whose  object  is  to  rid  the  world  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
we  do  not  doubt,  and  that  they  entertain  views,  which  seem  horrible 
to  kings,  ministers,  tyrants,  sycophants,  and  aristocrats,  is  altogether 
likely ;  but  tliat  any  considerable  number  of  human  beings  can  re- 
ally band  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  propose  to  effect 
asocial  regei-eration  by  poniarding  all  who  are  in  the  possession  of 
exclusive  privileges,  may,  perhaps,  be  published  by  a  French  Court, 
to  screen  itself  from  the  just  indignation,  due  to  its  betrayal  of  the 
popular  cause,  and  believed,  perhaps,  by  **an  American ;"  but  by  no 
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man,  who  knows  an^ht  of  the  history  of  the  worTd,  or  the  natural 
operations  of  the  human  hedrL  ThHt  there  is  iDUch  infidelity  in 
France,  is  no  doubt  true  ;  undso  is  there  in  England  :  and  so  is  there 
in  this  country ;  and  prohably  as  much,  in  pro|K)rtion  to  the  nuuiber 
of  inhabitants,  in  Boston  as  in  Paris.  But,  that  the  French  Re- 
formers are  inclined  to  infidelity,  we  are  by  no  means  disp(«ed  to 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  that  class  of  the  community,  who 
brin?  the  same  charge  aiorainst  us.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man 
to  be  set  down  as  an  infidel,  because  he  believes  more,  not  because 
he  believes  less,  than  his  neighbors.  We  think  we  see,  in  the 
extracts  before  us,  evidence,  that  the  class  of  persons  in  question  are 
re'uming  to  Christianity,  and  are  makinir  a  distinction  in  their  own 
minds  between  religion,  as  professed  by  society,  and  as  it  ^vas  taught 
by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  Tiiey  have  evidently  seized  upon  the 
democratic  element  of  Christianity,  or  else  they  would  not  call  Jesus 
the  democratic  son  of  Mary,  at  which  our  democratic  minister  is  so 
horrified.  Aristocrats,  priests,  and  dignitaries  may  carp  as  much  as 
they  will  at  the  expression ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thnt  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  masses,  which  we  now  witness,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  life  and  doctrines  of  him  who  was  born  in  a  manger,  and 
whom  the  wise  worshipped,  even  in  his  infancy.  The  most  thorough, 
the  most  radical  of  all  possible  democracies,  is  taught  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  this  the  French  Radicals  seem  to  have  discovered. 
This  is  to  us  an  encouraginjr  feature  in  their  movement;  and  to  this 
the  writings  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Mcnnais  have  no  doubt  contributed 
Dot  a  little. 

We  see  also  encouragement  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  social  revolu- 
tion, instead  of  a  political  one,  that  onr  brethren  in  France  are  con- 
tending for.  This  proves  that  they  are  taking  deep  and  searching 
views  into  things,  and  discovering  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  under 
which  the  millions  groan.  Political  reforms  are  worth  nothing,  any 
further  than  they  lead  to  social  reforms.  Our  free  institutions  are 
worth  nothing  as  an  end;  they  are  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  social  equnlity  of  all  men.  In  this  respect,  our  American 
politicians  have  something  to  learn.  Our  business  is  not  to  maintain 
our  free  institutions,  but  to  use  them,  to  make  them  contribute  to  tlie 
social  well-being  of  man.  Here  the  **  American "  may  take  some 
valuable  lessons  of  the  Frenchman 

An  ^*  American**  thinks  these  Frenchmen  propose  to  bring  about 
their  social  revolution  by  ^  putting  to  death  all  who  pos^fiess  proper- 
ty.** None  we  are  sure  but  our  author  can  seriously  believe  this. 
Tliat  they  propose  to  extirpate  the  aristocracy,  is  no  doubt  true.  But 
bow.'  By  abolishing  hereditary  property,  and  by  securing  an  equal 
repartition  "of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry.**  This 
were  a  more  effectual  way  of  extirpating  the  aristocracy,  than  put- 
ting them  to  death. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject  now.  We  can  only  say,  that 
with  these  French  Radicals  we  have  had  no  intercourse.  We  knew 
not  of  them,  till  we  saw  the  account  we  have  copied  in  the  newspa- 
pers. We  have,  it  is  true,  some  acquaintance  with  French  literature, 
and  some  correspondents  in  the  French  c^ipital ;  but  they  chance  to 
be  either  members  of  the  French  Cabinet,  or  the  firm  supporters  of 
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the  Citizen  Kinff.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learo,  that  ideas  like 
many  of  those  charged  upon  the  French  democrats,  are  really  enter- 
tained by  Frenchmen.  It  augurs  wel].  We  say  this,  for  the  especial  I 
comfort  of  those  who  call  us  a  ^  Jacobin,''  and  the  **  American  Robe-  | 
spierre."  We  like  these  names ;  and,  if  we  can  ever  find  leisure,  i 
we  intend  to  inmiortalize  the  old  9(m8  culotUs,  in  a  novel,  to  be  enti-  ^ 
tied  **  The  Jacobin,"  of  which  Robespierre  shall  be  the  hero.  The 
'*  incorruptible,"  whom  a  flippant  Englishman  sneers  at  as  the  ^  sea- 
green,"  has  never  yet  had  justice  done  him.  When  his  true  history 
shall  be  told,  he  will  be  a  man  for  Americans  to  respect,  and  not  to 
screech  over.  The  time  has  come,  when  the  slanders  of  a  defeated 
and  exiled  Court,  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  their  feeble  echoes, 
the  Federalists  of  New  England,  upon  the  friends  of  the  people  and 
enemies  of  Qnrants,  should  cease  to  he  repeated,  and  the  French  Rev- 
olution be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  human 
history.  It  doubtless  had  its  faults,  its  crimes,  its  horrors ;  but  noth- 
ing, in  comparison  with  those  of  the  ten  thousand  revolutions,  effect- 
ed in  favor  of  despots.  That  revolution  disclosed  the  might  that 
slumbers  in  the  plebeian  arm,  and  teaches  kings  and  nobilities  the 
salutary  lesson,  that  the  day  when  they  must  cease  to  ride  the  peo- 
ple^ by  the  grace  of  God,  is  even  now  ready  to  dawn  on  the  world. 
Shame,  then,  on  the  recreant  American,  who  would  screech  over  it, 
and  think,  by  detailing  its  horrors,  to  frighten  the  people  back  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  tyrant !  Shame  on  the  recreant  American,  who 
lends  his  influence  to  foreign  despots,  and  by  the  prestige  of  his 
democratic  profession,  seeks  to  render  democracy  odious ! 

We  have,  upon  the  whole,  read  the  book  before  us  with  grief.  We 
are  mortified,  to  find  a  man,  sent  out  to  represent  this  country  at  a 
foreign  court,  so  far  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  own  country,  as  to 
turn  a  miserable  pander  to  power,  and  to  publish  a  fiilsome  panegy- 
ric on  the  head  of  the  government,  to  which  he  is  a  minister.  He 
was  sent  to 'that  Court  to  represent  there  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, professedly  a  democratic  country.  He  was  not  sent  abroad  to 
puff  Louis  Philippe,  and  sustain  him  against  his  democratic  sub- 
jects, by  proving  that  those  democratic  subjects  were  reprobated  by 
the  American  democracy.  Governor  Cass  has  lent  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  French  Court,  sided  with  it  against  its  domestic  ene- 
mies, and  done  what  he  could  to  sustain  the  throne  against  the  de- 
mocracy. Was  he  sent  abroad  for  this  ?  Was  he  sent  abroad,  to  tell 
the  friends  of  popular  rights,  that  American  democracy  sympathizes 
only  with  royalty  and  aristocracy?  Such,  indeed,  is  the  general 
character  of  his  work,  published,  indeed,  in  America,  but  designed 
to  operate  on  Europe.  We  are  grieved  and  mortified  at  this.  We 
are  grieved  and  mortified,  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  our  democratic  citi- 
zens reaches  a  foreign  Court,  as  Minister,  and  is  permitted  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  Royalty,  his  democracy  takes  flight  We  wish  no  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  foreigners. 
We  do  not  wish  him  to  go  abroad  as  a  propagandist ;  but  we  do  ask 
him  to  be  true  to  his  own  country,  and  firm,  where  occasion  requires, 
in  his  adherence  to  the  funaamental  principles  of  his  own  govern- 
ment The  book  before  us  has  not,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered, 
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any  leaning  towards  democracy;  it  betraya  no  sympathy  with  th« 
cause  of  the  people ;  it  is  aristocratic  in  its  whde  tone,  and  almost 
sycophantic  It  would  be  contemptible  even  from  a  French  courtier ; 
what  it  is,  then,  coming  firom  an  American  Minister,  at  the  French 
Court,  we  will  not  presume  to  say.  For  the  honor  of  our  country,  we 
hope  the  report,  that  it  was  really  written  by  Grovemor  Cass,  is 
uniR)unded,  and  that  the  publishers  have  been  imposed  upon.  We 
should  ourselves,  from  internal  evidence,  infer  that  it  coiM  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  produced  by  the  distinguished  gentleman,  to  whom 
it  is  so  confidently  attributed ;  but  must  have  been  written  by  some 
employ^  in  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  French  police. 

EniTOft. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  OrenvUU  T.  Wtrdhrop,  e/*  WaUrhwh  wi  (he  Cur- 
rencu :  In  thR  Houee  of  Rfpreseniatives  of  MasiochusetU,  I7(h  Maarck^ 
1840.  —  We  have  read  these  remarks  with  much  pleasure.  They 
relate  to  a  great  subject,  and  one,  which,  until  recently,  has  not  been 
duly  considered,  either  b^  the  people  generally,  or  by  professed 
pohtical  economists.  Having  first  exposed  the  evils  of  the  existing 
currency  system,  Mr.  Winthrop  proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedy. 
In  his  view,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circulating  metallic  currency,  the  primary  step  in  the 
way  of  which  is,  the  suppression  of  small  bank  notes.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  views  taken  in  an  article  in  the  last  Januaiy 
number  of  this  Review.  Mr.  Winthro^'s  incidental  remarks  rela- 
tive to  our  foreign  debt,  and  upon  the  Whig  doctrine,  that  bank  char- 
ters are  contracts,  are  also  much  to  our  liking.  Mr.  Winthrop*! 
speech,  in  fine,  whether  we  consider  the  systemetic  manner  in  which 
he  entered  upon  the  subject,  or  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  is  a 
good  one.  As  a  literary  performance,  it  speaks  well  for  his  talents 
and  industry.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  heard  firom 
oftener  dunng  the  last  session. 

8.  J.  T. 


END  OF  THE  VOLUME. 


We  have  succeeded  in  brlDgiog  our  Journal  to  the  close  of 
another  volume,  and  with  very  little  of  the  assistance  promised 
us  at  the  commencement  by  our  literary  friends.  The  present 
number  has  been  wholly  prepared  by  the  Editor,  and  of  course 
has  not  the  usual  variety  of  articles.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  must 
go  forth  to  the  public.  For  what  assistance  we  have  had 
throughout  the  year,  we  are  grateful.  And  to  our  many  friends 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  expressed  to  us  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  views  we  have  put  forth  on  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  descent  of  property,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks, 
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not  eo  much  on  our  own  pononal  account,  as  because  they 
assure  us  that  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  workingman.  To  those 
who  have  liberally  censured  us,  we  have  nothing  farther  to 
say,  than  to  express  the  hope  that  their  zeal  may  hereafter  be 
guided  by  just  knowledge. 

We  intended  to  close  the  publfeation  of  thte  Journal  with 
diis  volume.  To  this  fiict  must  be  attributed  the  appearance 
of  our  articles  on  the  Laboring  Classes,  at  this  time  of  general 
political  excitement  Had  we  mtended  to  continue  the  Review 
another  year,  we  might  perhaps  have  delayed  the  discussion  till 
the  next  volume,  and  by  so  doing  should,  no  doubt,  have  grati- 
fied our  political  friends.  But  we  had  certain  things  we  wished 
to  say,  and  which  we  knew  we  could  say  in  our  way  in  no  jour- 
nal but  our  own ;  we  therefore  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity in  our  possession,  and  uttered,  our  word.  Nor  do  we  regret 
having  so  done.  The  interests,  of  the  workingman  have  long 
enough  been  delayed  to  accommodate  the  politician.  The 
laborers  are  many,  but  they  have  no  medium  through  which 
they  can  speak  for  themselves,  and  whoso  can  speak  for  them 
and  will  not,  is  a  traitor  to  Humanity.  The  progress  of  their 
cause  is  paramount  in  our  estimation  to  any  party  triumph, 
and  we  value  no  party  triumph  but  as  it  aids  it    Whether  we  ^ 

have  done  aught  to  advance  or  retard  that  cause,  time  will  ^ 

show.  We  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
have  done  our  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  next  volume,  we  can  make  no  promises. 
But  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  quit  the  field,  when  we 
find  ourselves  everywhere  attacked.  We  love  peace,  but  we  can 
do  battle  if  need  be.  We  have  opened  a  new  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  cannot  abandon  it  now,  without  seeming  to  play  the 
[wrt  of  the  epward,  a  part  for  which  we  have  no  great  affec- 
tion, —--so  we  have  resolved  to  go  on  with  our  Review  as  best 
we  may.  To  prevent  all  misunderstanding,  we  say  the  Re- 
view will  continue  to  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  an  inaependent 
joumaL  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review  is  the  proper^  of  no 
party,  school,  or  sect,  and  never  will  be  while  under  the  con- 
trol of  its  present  editor.  Thus  far  it  has  received  no  party 
patronage.  It  has  been  called  an  organ  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
but  it  has  been  an  organ  of  that  party  no  farther  than  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  its  editor  usually,  when  he  acts  at  all  politically, 
acts  with  that  party,  necessarily  makes  it  so.  The  editor 
gives  his  own  views  which  are  sometimes  comcident  with  the 
views  of  that  party,  and  sometimes  are  not  He  says  what  he 
pleases,  without  consulting  anybody  but  himself  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  saying  it    It  hiui  been  said  that  the  Review  is  sus- 
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tained  by  the  pecuniary  aid  received  from  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  all  the  pecuniary  aid  it  has  ever  received  from  any 
quarter  has  been  from  its  regular  subscribers,  and  in  no  in- 
stance to  our  knowledge  has  any  one  man  subscribed  for  more 
tlian  a  single  copy.  Its  subscribers  are  from  all  parties,  and 
all  parties,  that  is,  individuals  from  all  parties,  have  helped 
sustain  it.  It  is  indebted  to  no  party  as  a  party,  and  never 
will  be. 

In  regard,  to  its  future  course,  little  is  required  to  be  said. 
When  any  great  measure  is  before  the  country,  let  it  be  put 
forth  by  what  party  it  may,  we  shall  support  it,  if  we  believe 
it  just,  and  oppose  it,  if  we  believe  it  unjust.  So  far  as  the 
support  of  a  prominent  measure  of  a  party  constitutes  a  sup* 
port  of  the  party  itself,  we  shall  of  course  support  the  party 
putting  forth  a  measure  which  we  approve.  But  when  the 
measure  is  once  carried  and  passed  into  a  law,  our  concern,  as 
a  journalist,  with  that  party  is  at  an  end,  till  it  starts  some  new 
measure.  This  is  virtually  the  ground  we  have  always  aimed 
to  occupy,  and  it  is  the  ground  we  shall  always  aim  to  occupy 
in  this  keview. 

The  discussion  of  public  measures,  and  the  first  principles 
of  political  and  social  science  will  continue  to  be  with  us  a 
leading  object ;  but  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
politics^  we  shall  hereafter  have  even  less  to  do  than  we  have 
had  heretofore.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  philo- 
sophical and  literary  subjects,  providing,  however,  by  this,  it  be 
not  inferred  that  we  propose  to  exclude  subjects  like  those  dis- 
cussed  in  our  articles  on  the  Laboring  Classes. 

It  will  from  these  remarks  be  seen  that  we  can  appeal  for 
support  to  no  party,  to  no  sect,  but  to  the  liberal  minded,  the 
thii^ng,  the  reflecting,  the  philosophical  of  all  parties.  We 
make  our  appeal  to  those  who  have  outgrown  old  convention- 
alisms, to  those  who  have  learned  that  they  have  thinking 
powers  of  their  own,  and  to  those  who  dare  look  the  boldest 
heresy  in  the  face,  —  to  those  who  are  free  themselves,  and 
who  would  see  their  brethren  everywhere  free,  —  free  frona  all 
restraint,  but  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  will  of  God.  Tliere 
are  many  such,  and  they  will  respond  to  our  appeal,  as  they 
have  heretofore  responded  to  it. 

EIditos. 
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